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The sickness and subsequent, demise of the late lamented Da 
Heddle, the first, and, till ther' time of his death, the inde&« 
tigable, Secretary of the Society, conjoined with other causes 
which do not here require to be explained, have occasioned 
the publication of the Society's Transactions to &11 nearly three 
years behind, — the last number^ containing the memoirs of Mr 
Masson's journeys in Beloochistan and Affghanistan, having 
been issued in September, 1841, — the present number hav- 
ing been sent to press in May, 184% and published in July, 
1844. It has been considered expedient in the arrangement 
of the papers, to depart, under these drcumstances, from 
strict chronological order, both in respect of the time at which 
they have been prepared for, as well as that at which they 
may have been received by, the Society : this departure on the 
present occasion, by reason of the large accumulation of matter 
which has taken place since the date of the last publication, 
permits papers on the same subject to be placed in juxta- 
position with each other ; while it enables the Society to 
bring those of pressing and immediate interest forward at an 
earlier date than they could have appeared had the order referred 
to been maintained. The three papers on Abyssinia furnish an 
example of what is here stated : the paper of Lieutenant Saibb^ 
which had long lain aside, treats of topics closely allied to those 
which occupied the attention of the Abyssinian Mission ; and 
though of old date, becomes once more interesting, — bearing, as 
it does, very closely on the dissertation of Mr Rigby on th^ 
Somalee language; while both help to illustrate some of the 
topics treated of in the paper of Captain Harris. Though it 
is not for a moment intended to be maintained that the advan- 
tages afforded by such an accumulation as permits the better 



selection and airangcment of paporB, at alt compengata for tbej 
inconvcniency incurred by the delay which oceasions this, it will 
not be considered illegitimate^ when the latter has at any rate 
occurred^ that its concomitants be turned to the best aceount,^ — 
and that that which cannot be got rid of* be, as far as possible, 
improved upon. The unfortunate delay which has latterly taken 
pJaee in passing the transactions through the press, has been cmv 
tasioniidt in parti by the time ocenpied In setting up lliQ Tabl 
and pre|Kiring the Diagrams for Captain Ross's Tidal Obse: 
ttons ; in part by tlie sickness of the present Secretary, and the 
unusual load of other avocations imposed on him. It is hop4^d 
that til is explanation wilt help to excuse the apparent negligence 
which has arisen in acknowledging, by corresponding gifts, the 
liberality of the other Associations which have sent their Trana- 
acUons with so much punctuality to the Bombay Society, 

The present number opens with an outline of the proceedings 
of the Society, taken from the Minute Book, from February 
1841 to March 1842, referring to the late Secretary, The 
transactions were expected to have been published before any 
later meetings could have taken place : this expectation not hav- 
ing been realized^ the minutes of the meetings down to May 
18-14 are printed as a portion of the preface. Dr Hlddle died 
on the 0th March, lB42,^a sketch of his character, taken from 
the Bomhaif Times of the 1 2th of March, is subjoined: the min* 
utes of the special meeting (vide p, 16 of the Transactions J 
which was convened shortly afterwards to devise some means of 
placing on record the Society's estimation of his worth, will 
furnisli the means of forming a judgment of the grounds of grief 
and regret which his loss afforded* 



DEMISE OF ASSISTANT-SURGEON J. F. MEDDLE, DBE'UTir 
ASSAY MASTER. 

It i& with unfeigned Aorrow that we announce the demiflff on the 6th 
indtaLnt, &t Mababuleahwur, of AssietaDt-Surgeon J, F. Heddlci Deputy 
Aesaj Masler» 

(n this melancholy cvcut wc have to mourn the loss of an officer 



who, for variety and extent of scientific acquirements, has left no equal 
among us. Naturally of feeble constitution, Mr Heddle was unable 
10 mix much in general society, and his many excellent qualities were, 
in consequence, only known to those who enjoyed the privilege of his 
r)rivate friendship, or were associated with him in public duties. In 
addition to higk proficiency in his immediate profession, Mr Heddle 
was possessed of extensive and well-arranged information in history, 
geography, chemistry, botany, geology, and other branches of natural 
history ; but such was his singular humility, that it was only in the 
unguarded moments of friendly intercourse that the fulness of this 
knowledge was ever displayed. During the four past years Mr Heddle 
had filled, with marked distinction, the offices of Acting Assay Master 
and Deputy Assay Master in the Mint of this place, and during the 
six previous years had held, with high ciedit, various appointments on 
the Medical Staff. But it is not alone in the sphere of his public 
duties that the loss of this valuable ofiicer will be feh: — every 
attempt that was judiciously and honestly made with the view of 
extending knowledge, or directing its application to useful ends, had 
not only his cordial support, but the devoted labour of his leisure hours. 
We would in proof record, that when in the year 1631, at the instiga- 
tion of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, and other gentlemen 
connected with the Royal Geographical Society of London, Lord 
Clare and Sir Charles Malcolm instituted the Geographical Society of 
Bombay — Mr Heddle was selected to fill the office of Secretary ; and 
to show how far the expectations which led to this honorary selection 
have been realized, we need only point to the high estimation in which 
this Society is held, both in England and on the Continent of Europe. 
To the same unalloyed love of knowledge, and its application to the 
comfort and happiness of mankind, the Horticultural and Agricultural 
Society is under a deep debt of obligaUon. To the Medical and 
Physical Societ} also, many valuable acts of assistance and support 
were silently rendered. Apart from the immediate duties of his office, 
the loss of this officer will be severely felt by Government ; for we 
believe that on his judgment almost exclusive reliance was placed in 
regard to the value of the various mineral and other natural products 
of this presidency. We feel, indeed, that in these few lines we have paid 
but a feeble tribute to the memory of one whose place amongst us it 
will at present be impossible to supply — ^but we rest in fiill confidence 
that those Societies of which he was not only a distinguished member, 
but the sinews and the strength, will record in their pages those nume- 
rous obligations which it was the study of this true lover of science to 
conceal ; and that they will unite and raise some permanent and suit- 
able monument to commemorate the worth of so loved and honoured 
an associate.— JSam^oy TimeSf March 12, 1842. 
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MEETINGS 

OP TBB 

BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



The Quarterly Meeting of this Society was held in the Libfary AoOik^ 

Town Hall, on Thursday the Ath August^ 1842. 

Colonel T. Dickinsop. Vice President, in ihe Chair. Pret^n/.— Dr. J. 
Olen ; Dr. J. Burner K H. ; Dr. C. Morehead ; Dr. R. Browo ; Lieat. 
W. S. Suart; and G. Buist. Esq., Secretary. 

The minutes oPthe last anniversarv meeting held on the 5th May 1842, haY* 
fng been read and approved of. Dr. Morehead^ on the part of the special com- 
toittee for providing a Menaorial to theUte Dr. Heddle, reported that the Sam 
sabseribed, and which was now paid up and depoatte<lia the handa of the trea« 
barera MeFsrs Remington and Co., amounted to Rs 2,735 DrawiDsrahad oeep 
obtained from London for the guidanoe of the society : but though the funds at 
the disposal ofilie com*mittee appeared amply sufficient for the objects in Yiew, 
there were none of the plans ber<ire them which quite met their approval. Fn 
a former return of the amount subscribed by the members of the Royal Geo? 
frraphical Society, tojre her with those of the Agri- Horticultural Society of 
Western India, a private subscription had been inadyertentiv included. Tliii 
aoioHoted to Rs.2i0. and wa* set down by srentlemen not entitled to sub* 
'scribe to the principal fund. Tiie explanation was neecessary to account fofr 
ItcTlscrepAncy in the returns. Further arrangrements were left with tht 
special committee. The following uenatioot and letters were then laid b«* 
fore the meeting :«• 

iViper — Narraiive of a journey from Rilat to Sonmeeanee, via Nal, the 
Baraii Lnk and Outui, by Lieut. G* H. Robertson, 25th Regt. Bombay 
N. L (Presented by the Author.) » „ 

2?aoA5.— Annual Report of the transactions of the Binnba? Chamber of 
Commerce, for the official year 1840-41 ; with a letter dated dth May 184^^ 
(Presented by tlie Chamber of Ci mmerce.^— Jackson's (J R.) What to obse'-f • 
—and the Journal of the Roy^l Geo^raohical Society of Lmdon, vol. I Itn^ 
Ipart Ist, of 1841, with a letter dated London, llth January 1812. (Pre* 
sented by J. R.Jackson B<<q., Secretary to the Royal Geogrl. Society of Lon* 
don.) Annual Report of the ofHcial year ending dOth April 1841. 

Afao«.— A Map of the BouibJiy Presidency, by M'ljor A. C* Peat, Supt. 
of Roads ; with a letter dated 28th June 1842 (Presented by Govem* 
menr.) Mapof Affghanistau, with a letter dated 2l8t June 1842, (Presentad 
by Government.) 

Letter from Bombay Asiatic Society to Bombay Geoi^raphical Society, 
ieonoeming the Ores presented to the Musuem, dated 14th May 1842. Lot* 
ter from Captain G. L. Jacob, with tome Geographical information, dated 
Kattewar, 1st June 1842. 

Chrooologicsl Records of the British Royal and Commercial Navy, from 
the earliest period (A. D- 1827) to the present time (1842), founded on oCV* 
«ial Docttiaents, &o., by C»sar Mortaui £aq., F. R, S., French Vice* Consul 
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in London &o., prettnted bj Minoekjee Cartetjee, Esq., with i letter dat* 
ed 2nd August 1842. 

On the motion of Dr. Bnrnet, K. H., Moonded by Colonel Dickinson, C»tnr 
Mor«*au, £i>q , P. R. S.» Frfnch Vice-Gonsul in Lon<lon. was elected ao 
honorary member of the society. The names of leYeral frentlemen were 
set down lor election, hat as none of the members preAent were acquainted 
wiih them, or ba«l been asked either to move or aecoml their nomination, 
their ^olection was deferre i. It was atated to be con8i(ier«>d neither r€KptH:t« 
fal to the -Society nor to the can<li«lare8 for member>hip, that th-> party 
deririnir to have them proposed should not think it wotth iit hi le either to 
appear in person, or make arrangfements with other members to un<^ertak6 
the leeuerally very asreeaUle duty of proposing and aeconding the election 
of new memliers. The large Map of Afghanistan w^s shown fined up on 
cloth with rollers, varDi»hed, &c. The picture of Sir Charles Malcolm b«« 
longiog to the society, was still in the hands of Mr. Qwaikin, who had 
kinjily undertaken to repair the damage sustiiiied by it when shipwrecked 
on board the Bentinck in June 1840. The Secretary reported tiiat there 
were now a sufficiency of papera selected for publication from the larire coU 
lection in the hands of the society, to complete four numbers of trMnxac- 
tlons. This would bring them up to the present time — the publioation of 
these papers having fallen a twelvemonth behind: and there seamed to 
be DO reason to fear bnt that, ifpublicaaon was gone on with, an abundant 
supply of papers of value would dow In Ufion them to permit the rciular 
Quarterly itaue of the Transactions to be proceeded with as formerly, fiiuuh 
was the state of the Bombay printing; offices at present, that the chea}»est 
And moftt ezneditious mo<le of getting the papers through the press ap« 
peared to be by sending the MSS. liome, and having the completed books 
returned. The Agricultural Society bad this experiment now on trial— « 
the copy for several numbers of their transactioaa havinir been sent home 
on the 19th June. The subject having tieen rery fully discussed, it wts 
resolved th^it Rs. 700 should be placeil at the disposal of the Secretary, for 
the purpose of having the Transactions printed at home with as little de« 
Isy as po»»>iUle. The Chairman pointed out an omission which hnd taken 
plsre in returning thsnks to the gentlemen whrse donatous had been laid 
before the 8<»ciety last February; and to whom the cuuomary acknowledge 
nents had not been made. It having been explained that this cnisison 
oecorred in oonaequence of the sickness of the late lamented ^ecretarv — 
Dr* Uediile^ and the absence ot the usual office writer, the Secretary 
was directed lo have the defect remedied by writing; to the gentlemeo in 
question, thanking them for their favours, and explaining the reason of the 
previous oversight. No other business appearing before the aociety, the 
meeting adjourned to the first 1 hursday of Movember. 

ji^JSlpefial Meeting of this Society/ was held in the Societjfs Room, Town 
HaU, on Thursday the l&lh August^ 1842. 

TipB promotions consequent on the death of Sir Alex. Barnes havinar ap* 
peared in the Government Gszette^ a special meeting of this body took place 
pn Thursday, called by requisition of the Vice-Presidents— Colonel Dickin* 
son, Engineers ; and Capt. R. Oliver. R. N. The following gentlemen were 
present ;-»Colonel Dickinson ; Captain Oliver ; Colonel MeU ill. Secretary 
$0 0<^TeriMneot; Dr. Kennedy ; Dr. McLennan ; Dr.Olen; Dr. Brown ( 
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Lieutenant MontrioQ, I. N. ; Lieutenant Grie?e, I. N: ; Lfenteniat If. 
Barr; and O. Buiat, Esq. Captain Roup, the Preaideot of the Soeietj% 
beinfr at present in the Decean, Colonel Dickinson was called to the Chair. 
The fullowiDjr requiaition, explaining the objeeta of the meeting, was read: 
To GsoBGB BuisT, Esq., Secrtiary. 

Bombay, \Zih August, 1842. 
Sir, —It having been unanimously agreed to at the Anniver)>arj Meeting 
of the Society that was held on the 5th of May last, that aa soon as the 
official intimation was received of the death of Sir Alexander Buroea, « 
apecial meeting should be convened for taking into consideration the beat 
method ot manifesting the Society's respect fur his memory, we beg to pro« 
pnse, in the absence of the President, that a special meeting be held for 
that purpose in the Society's room, on Thursday the 18ih instant, at 3 
o'clock p M. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, your inost obedient servants, 

Bon. Olivbe* 

T. DlGKlMSOIt* 

GsiiTLiMBif) — In compliance with the above, I have to request that you 
will assemble for the purpose notified by the Vice- Presidents, iu the Room 
of the Society, at 3 o'clock p.m., on Thursday the 18th inntant. 

Gao. BuisT, Secretary, 

Colonel DiCKinson said — The announcement of the circumataneea con* 
nected wirh the death of Sir Alexander Burnes has been so nveriiowering, 
and demanded such peculiar sympathies, that our mmds can hardly be said 
to have yet receive«l sufficient composure to permit a calm view being taken 
of the naiiooal loas which has been sustained in the removal of thar most 
enterprising and observant of modern travellers, and accomplished and pro* 
mising of our Indian statesmen. Njw, howe\er, something ought to be^ 
and I have no doubt will be, done, to mark the senae of the public loss which 
has been sustained hy that event; more especially at the Presidency whi<h 
baa the honour of claiming him as one of its officers, and of having trained 
him for thi^ conapicuoua services to whicu he waa called : and wTim it it 
addtd, in reference to the more immediate object for which we are this day 
aaaembled, that it was among the claims of that distinguished incividual to 
such ciimmenr.oration, that no one had more energetically co operated with 
our eTer-:o-be lamented Secreiary, the late Dr. Ueddle, towar is the for* 
mation of this Society, or more sssiduously laboured, non iiflum per se sed 
mugho opere alioe, tor the attainment of' all those objects to which our 
eni>favouis have for the laat twelve yeara been diieeted, it cannot, I would 
respectfully submit, bo denied that it peculiarly belongs to such an institu- 
tion to take the initiative in doing honour to the memory of one who has 
done so much in furtherance of our views, and fur the advancement of geo- 
graphical d scovery. With these few observations, by which 1 fear very 
inadequate justice is dune to the merits of our late illustrious colleague, 
alas t no mure, I proceed to move, in accordance with the resolution wbich 
waa nnaoimously paased at our last anniversary meeting i'— 

* That, in testimony of the services rendered by the late Lient. Col* Sir 
Alexander Burnea, 0. B., to the Geographical Society of Bombay,«^o the 
eatablishment and reputation of which he had so essentially contributed, not 
less by his bright example inciting others on whom hi% personsl or political 
influence extended, than by bis valuable coromunioations with which the 
earlier numbers of our Journal %bouod ;— and in admiration of the noble 
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ipifit of enUfprUe which, from lUa dawn to th# dote of hU puhlic lifi 

•niiaea'lr marked his ctireff, anil obia.ine<| for film the hifhe^ distinciicip 
Tihj<h k wa* ID the power of the pr^fctit Society lo confer — 

* That a Fi>r(r3it of rhia di&lingiikheil Member of tbeSocietjrbd firoenrftdft | 

10 aHorn the Goto mi tlee*» Ro^^m. 

* TJ»at a Coioioitiee be appointed ro eairj intoeSeot the resolnilotti af lb« \ 
Mfetiiig', 

' Tliat ■ copy of iheie refiolttttoai be forwarded to the Seorettrj for ihm ' 
ivforwiiirTt ol Ihe Parent Society.' 

The m<iti(»n waa i^cooded bj Captain OliTer. 

Dr« KsNNeDT eipre^aed \m enure concurrency in tbecenerAl pHnoipla 
of 11 ilebt being due by tiie society to a ttiftiin^uiMhed member ofititbrKlj, 
but he «af mostfia^ious thnt U abntjiil be most clearlj an. I most eifilii^tilj 
ihowii in be pureJy a private acknoivlt^dg-metit by the tnctoty^ in iu mdi*U 
dual capnt'iry^ and not ad m any manner reprca^niinfi; the public of rnillA, 
or ev^n tst Homb»r. Ho liad been aske<l this morning by natives who hjtd , 
wbhed to attend, whether it were a public meeting in ibo Town HiN i and I 
tlify hnd expTOised dtiappointmetit at ita not being so, and thai parti*'i not 
metiihers of ihe Society conid not wi<h pfopri(*ty talte a nhare in the pro- 
ceedings. He conaiflerfd that llie drbt ot ifritiitude whiob waa due to ili^ 
memory of Sir AlMaoder Burner, w.ts a g*eat national obliiratifn, and h« 
fvlt aatif^fieil that it won id be honorably tliBcbar^ed by tl^o United Service* 
in India, and liy the Cr>fwn and Parliameot of Gr^at Bniafn at home ; 
fior did he at alJ doubt hot that we itiMmkl see the vtatne or Hurni>a not 
onJy in the Town Hall of Bombay, hut in St. Paura CathedraL Nn one 
paosed now to crnsi'ier the eminence of Str Al^^sandcr Biirnet aa a mere 
go'ijfraphtcai f x.|Jorer ; iht» im|iortant poaUion be had held m the eyra of 
alt AMa and of ail Europe having entirely overithadnwed the miMor eicel- 
Uot ei 4>f «vhat he (Dr« Kennedy) fmrM the most intimate perpooal knnw- 
ltd If e would venture to laU bis almosi perff^ii privaie and puhiic: cbarictflr. 

11 waa irue ibnt tlie Sotit^rj waa met to ronsuler him only in ibat view, 
ifid in tbi-ir exclusive j'Oftii ion had no call lo consider biuk in any other-^ 
but waa this Iriend^hlp f wat t|ii« enough from a Burnhny community 1^ 
the memory of ibe uiuBt diiitiuKuishrd publio servant that Bumhaj had 
produced in ibis century— one who was second lo noue in the gfgautja 
operation a itt wliieh he moveil, aad who, when he fell, left no pfcouil — ^who 
while he lived was tbe head and the heart of ever^^ local Britifih imerest, 
and I be anchor ofevery Britiab hope id Affgh^inl^tan— whoiu aii^aitfiiMatinii 
iherefore iele(.ied aa i<s fir^C victim, and^ as the miserable result ahow«d» 
bad jutiidou^ly so tehtcted^ — ^for neither bead nor heart nor hi»pe aecmetl 
«T«r for a moment to have b«en rrcotEuizeil afLcr hii« fall P The history of 
those melin^^hoEy iran^actii^os lud onl) reacheii ueiu siir@ds, but be ha<l m 
hiR handl esttrjicta from letierji fruot 0013 of tbe pri^ripera now in the cu^todv 
of Ukhb^r Khan, in whiih it Wiis siated in ao many wonli that, wiih 8iV 
AleJiarider Hurnei fell ail, and that with one bhiw^ Hud in ooe moment, 
tbfy appeared at once lo bate fUnk trom bfinj? tbe terror of the whol« 
Affghau nation^ to be the Uughiog stock of the rablk of CabO' 1. Dr. 
Kenoeiiy alludtd (leoeralty to ilie Pariiijmentary ctis^ua^ion and the charj^ea 
impyr^ to ibe governmeoi ol Loitl Auckland and tbe India Buanl of Sir 
Jotm Uohbouie^ of having i^arbted tiie de^pitches, and of having given 
a different Lone from the or\^\nA tnt^otion of the writer, to Sir Alexander 
Buroea a letlcrt, by artful arrangemeat — ^whatever had pajtsed, he would 
vtiuiure to say, from the clo^c^^t tuumstty^ ibat tbe aiait^Iesa inlegHry uf 



private character, and distinfrniahed eminence of official fitneaa on the 
most tryintr emergeBcies, would only be the more apparent and the more 
tatigfactorily proved by the publication of Sir Alexander Burnet's papers, 
whenever circurn»tiiDC(>8 permitted their production. He was altogether 
contented to firo with the proposition before the Society, but wished that 
the ronst deHnite '^idtinction »hould be drawn co mark li as the act of the 
Generaphiral Societv of Bom bay to mark its friendly reg^ird fir a distin- 
gui^hed member. — A few verbal alterations were made in the oriirinal pro* 
position to meet Dr. Kennedy's suggestion, which waa unanimously con- 
cu*'red in by the meeting. 

After some other remarks explanatory as to the objects of Colonel 
Dickinson's r« solution — that the Society desired to offers trinute to tbf 
memory of Sir Alex. Burnes as a member of their body, and that the 
?iewt ef Dr. Kennedy, though concurred in, did not affect this much of 
their proceedinf^s, the motion of Cohmel Dickinson was carried by acclama* 
tion. It was unanimously a/reed to— that a Portrait ot Sir Alexander be 
provided from the funds of the Society, to be hung up in their room in me* 
mory of their illuttriHus late brother member :— and a committee eonsisting 
of Col. Di<*kin8on, Dr. Glen, and the Se«*retary, was appointed to carry 
these lesO'Utions into effect. Colonel Dickinson, convener — the committee 
to ret>ort progress next ordinary meetinir. It was explained, that besides 
the picture by McLise in the costume of Bokhara, in the possession of John 
Murray, Albemaile street, — there was under8too<l to be a portrait of Sir A. 
Burnes painted by W. Brockadon, F. R. S.,of the Royal Academy, in 
Somerset House; and that a copy of it if possible, or of any other that 
may be considered better, in the possession ot Sir Alexander's family, be. 
obtained. 

Mr. BufST stated — that it would be some consolation to the friends of Sir 
A. Burnes to know, that no inili;rnity appeared to have been offered either 
to the corpue of that lamented officer or that of his brother, as had heeo 
thecsFe with others ; and that they were both d«cently interred the second 
niieht after the massaisre, by a highly respectable Kuzzilbish, whose n^me, 
Shiirreef Kban, ought to be known. The Kuzzilbasb was ^aib in the 
treasury of Captain Johnson, formerly paymaster but now a primmer at 
Cabftof; who had in the ni08t oousiderate manner eommuoicated the oir« 
eum^tance within these two days to Dr Burnes* 

The special business of the meeting having been coneluded, thefoUowiag 
members were admitted : 

Sir £rskine Perry — proposed by General Barr, seconded by Caprain 
Oliver, R. N. 

Lieut. Boulderson, I. N.— proposed by Lieut. Mootriou, L N., seconded 
by Col. Dickinson. 

Lieut. Arrhd. McDonald, 1, N. — proposed by Lieut. Montriou, reconded 
by Capt. Oliver. 

AsMst. Surgeon Thomson, II th N. L— ^proposed by Lieut. Mootrion, 
seconded by Dr« Kennedy. 

It was also proposed by the Chairman, and unanimously agreed to— That 
J. R. Jackson, Esq., Secretary to the Rryal Geograpbical Society, to whom 
the Society's thanks had been accorded for a copy of his recent very inter* 
estiDg work, than which we could not name a more useful vade meaim for 
even the self ntific traveller, be appointed an honorary member of the to« 
eieiy. 



Th« Sceretkry stattd that it wssthirtMtoo proposed to publish tn tatUw^ 
«#. in the Bombay Almanae, the regnlatioos of ail tho societies, tosoibor* 
with lisft of their members ; and that as the regnlations and lists of thin to* 
dety stood In need of roTision, it would be well to avail themselves of tb« 
present opporiunicy of having this attended to. It might he well also to 
bare 100 copies or so of ihefe throirn off in a separate pamphlet for the as«* 
of members. The proposal was approied of, and the Secretary aathoriaed 
to take stepa accordingly. 

It was res dved that a copy of the mioates of these proeeedinffs be trans- 
mitted to the parent society in London.-^The meeting then adjoamed. 



The ordmary Qmarterlg Meetifigofihii Society wai held in their Roemu 

Tovni Hah, on Thurtdny the \\)th Nooembtr 1842, at 2 o*elochj and' 

wat rnthtr ihmly attended. 

Cant. D. Rors, I. N., F. R. S., PrenidenS in the chair. 

Pie^^f.— Col T. Dickinson; Dr. R.H Kennedy ; Dr. F. Shenpee; tho 
Rev. Dr. Wilson ; Dr. J. RnrneHf K H ; Dr. C. Murehead ; Dr. J. Q. 
Illalconifon ; and Dr. G. Bnist, Secretary. 

The miimtes of Isf^t freneral meeting held on the 4th August, and of tho 
Sfecial meeting of the 18th, for the purpose of taking measures to profldo 
for ihe rooms of the Society a Portrait of the late bir A. Humes, wero 
read and approved of. Dr Morehead reported, in reference to the me* 
morial for the late Dr Ueddle. that the committee had written a secun I 
time to London for further plans and drawioiep, as none of those original- 
ly sent gave satisfaction : tl ey were now awaiting an answer, the funda 
havinur been realized and d«>posited wish the Treasurers. Tlie committeo 
appointed on the 18(h of August for providing a portrait of Sir Alexander 
Buriies, reported that they had written to Lon^ion by the mail whii-h left 
on the 27ih of that n*onih. but could not look lor a reply earlier than 
the lOtit December. Tlie requisite funds were in progress of realization. J. 
R. Uadow, Ksq., was proposed by Dr M* rehead, seconded by Dr. 
BuiPt, and admitted as a member of the Society. The following Uona* 
tloUK weie then laid on the tai/le of the Siiciety :•» 

By Governuient — Pnper. — Lieut. Macpherson'a Report upon the Khonda 
of the dii^triits of Ganjam ana Cuitack ; with a letter, No. *204d, dated 2d 
August 1842. 

L Maue* — Sketch of the road between Sion and Trombay. 

2. Ditto. ^Sl.ewing the present state of the road fro n Panwell to Oornn. 

S. Ditto. — Shewing the present state of the roaii from Nagoina to Penn. 

4. Ditto.— Sliewiutr the present state of ihe road frjm Ch;>wk to Kuliiao, 
and from Mo<)rar to Shaiioor. 

5. Ditto. — Of the road from Chandore t » Nas^ick. 

6* D'ltu — Of the proposed line of road from Ti*nnah to Pan well. (3 maps.) 
7* Ditto.— Of the road between Belgaum and Vingorlah. 

8. FUn ol the new line or road to Kulladghee. 

9. Ditto.— Of the road from Kulladghie to Kagulkote. 

10. Tracing Irom liieut. Curtis'a plan of the road between Poona and 
Sbolapoor. 

1 1. Sketch of the read from Belgaam to Dharwar. 

12* Survey of the Dawk route between Panwell and Vingorla. 
13. Map showing the proposed line of road between Bhewndy and Sa« 
rat; with a letter. No. 3731, dated 24th October, 1842. 



Ytl 

By Asiatic Socittv. — BooA«.— JoarnAl of the Bombay Rrtoeh Royal 
Asiatic Society, for January. 1842«edit«d by the S(*cretary. No. 3. 

By Paris Asiatic Society. — Bulletia de la Soci^ii de Geographic, deas* 
leme 9eri<>, tome zvi. 

By Purent Society. — Jonrnal of the Royal Geographical Society of Loo« 
don, vol II. part i^econd, 1641. 

Journal A^iatiqu**, or R*'cii«il de Memoires, etc., tome 12 (2 copies), 
aod to iiA Id (4 copies) of different montlis. 

JLe//er«.^Note from Manockj^e Cursetjjp, Esq., dated Mii^jeed Bunder, 
19rh October Ust ; wiih an enclose I letter of thauks from Jacub Graberg, 
of Hem^o^ dated Florence, I5ih August, 1842. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to l>e returned to GoTeroment 
for their numerous and valuable contributions. The Secretary reported, 
in reference to the printin]? of the transactions of the Society, that he had 
taken the liberty of detain ng the minuAcript for the back copies of the 
Journal which he ha>^, on the 4th of August, been authorised to trans- 
mit to Europe for publicati m, in consfquence of the arrifal of ten 
Scotch compositors for the Bombay 'limes eKt)ibri!ihment. It was hoped 
that if they could not yet promise to have the work either more uuickly or 
economically executed here than i»y sending it iiome9 and having it r<'turn* 
ed overliod, that ilie advant^ire of readini^ the proof sheets would be 
secured. The A^ertcultural Society had re<*cive I an aus'ver <o their propo- 
sal for printing their transactioas in E<nni»urgii, to the effect tlta* ih« 
work which co^t Rs. 200 in Bombay, would oe exe<Mited in E'linburt^h 
for less than £12 For carriage overland, at the rate of 44. a pound weight, 
an equal ^um w«s deman led, so that priming which woui 1, uutU the re tent 
importation of Scotch compositors, havA occupied si« mouthii, And cost 
R-i. 260, could b*^ executed at home and returnel overlau^l in three months^ 
coating, all charges included, Rs. 24'J.— The Meeting adjourneJ. 



The Bombay Geogrnphicd Society met on Wrdnegday the S(h February^ 
1B43, at 3o'ciocH p. m*, in the Society i Hoom, Town tialL 

Lieut. Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice Preeident, la the Chair. 

Present-^The Rer. Mr Fletcher ; Dr Kennedy, Physifi^n- General ; Dr 
Buroes, K. H. ; Dr Bird ; Dr Brown ; Dr Morehead ; Mr Henderson, 
Professor ; and Dr Buist, Secretary. 

There was little business of any importance before the Society. A 
letter f ro n Sir O. Malcolm to Mr Sk nner, rem-ndin/ the Society 
of its early connection with that of Lonuon, and intimating th«t the 
latter felt disappointed that no copies of the Bombay transactions had 
been sent to them, was read. The Secretary intimated that, in returning 
thanks to Lieut.- Col. Jackson, the Secretary of the London Society, 
for the copy of his work entitled ** What to Obserie,'' the desired 
series, in so far as procurable, had been forwarded: the Secret try's letter, 
though not as yet acknowledged directly, wa« mentioned in the Athg* 
nmum as amongst the commuoieatioos received. A letter, to similar 
effect as that of Sir C. Malcolrn, had been received from Mr Ayrton^ 
London, in reference to the Geographical and Asiatio Soidettes of Paris : 
this had only reached the Secretary*s handa within a few hours of the dis« 
patch of the last mail| and could not therefore be replied to at length ; but 
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4iiie »H of ro|Mfft of the traiisac^liont hiil Wen tertt^ lu^ ^DOlKef, wflti • 
leH<^r or explftfiition, wbi ibotit lo bt» forwunfeil npxt mnntlu lu replj to 
s rrnriArk of Dr Piirpeft'^^rhac the Bomha? Oeot^rfliitiie^t Society ouzliC t^ 
ftrwstrd eofnes ofiti transsetifvni to ib^ ]eadirv|^ public LibriHes •nJ iesr'tecl 
AHfeH^larjopi m Europe wbU h were Llkvly to lei n value on lhein,^it wmB 
«xpl brd, tba( wlien tbe rransiQlions wer« originally pubiiabec), no ni^rs 
copies vrre lUrown ciS" (ban were rpcjuireil by Oi« members, ^->ibat tbei* 
were ddw out of prmf^^anii ihat. tbotigb iubi>f{|uenr1y a large lurphii 
in)pref»lon waa put to prew* the req^isire dippatebes bad not been rrmd«» 
Tim matter iraa directed to be carefuMy artended to in futnre ; a Hat of 
parties to wboin tVie Socfet\*s piiblkatioika were sent, to be ^Irawn iin iod 
laid bpffire the commiaee for eoUrgement of correelttio. Tbe folio wloff 
dqtiaiiona were I ben preiented ;^ 

By Gorernmeni — 1. Copy of a letter frfvm S^ B^ Ham^i, Eat}., Foil tl<^ml 
Agent a I Affen, to J. P, Wiib^tlgUby^ E*q..j Secret iry lo tbe Gi*vernmenl of 
B'mibay, Nih29, daieil!>9ib September liFt^ and ■ foe aimile uf tbe ioscriplioD 
taken fiom « Nione recently di^covereii at tliat place, 

B\f the Author — 2. Printed Paper,— Lumlpy'a Bibliographical AdTertiicr, 
ditfd Li^ndon, Iburfday, Odciber 27 ih, \M% 

B^ B^ B- R. Asintk Soeieiy, — 3, [ 2 Booltn ] 1 . Premier Y^T*2e a Ia 
lt*iJ«rnhe deFPourr-«a diiPabr'el*Abiarl on NlUtitflnc, &«*/&e, 2, AciToifita* 
dent de la collect ton Geograpbrque de U Bibliottieqtie Eoyale en J 841^ 

The Aden in^cHpnon bad beeri lithographed by ihe Esrvptian Sejciely m% 
Cuiro. Ihe itneilptton was inerely thiitofa ftiner>l n^mtm eiit, witli th^ 
tinmea of the pcirtu-a fo whom, anil by whotn, it waAerpt'ted. Letters fmra 
^Ir. BnrneF, MoritrniCf were retei^ed, of datts 27iU Ot^rober ami 5iiTh 
NoTemtier, in reply to tliat of the Si-cretary, of date 26tb An^iitt, In 
refer* tice tn the picture of the late Sir Alex. Buri^es, Prom ihe^e h ap- 
peared ih^t all dili^eaee had been Tidied in mkking prep^ratinnK in obtain 
Ihe desired poflr«it. The Boyfil Geographical Sfwit^ty oi Lundun had 
been appiieti to, and g-ave cnn^tDt for having tiie painting by Bt^ockjidrti, la 
their ruum*^ maile use uf for a cupy, Mr KrH)ck»dL'n^ the diiiini^uistted 
artist by whnm it was ori^inilly caci-eufed, hail kipilly agreed to paint ihia ; 
aii*S to apsitt binii a picture Iry I^Jr. Scoithid been forwarded Irom Mon^ 
iroFe, and Pr. D. Burni^ft, at London, had i^rondsed to tuiieiintend tha 
fiu Jibing of the w«rh. The ibauks of the Society were directed to be ra-* 
luroed lo these gentleRien tor tha great irouble they liad taken to fofward 
the views of the society. As it wa^ evprcted that letters migUt be ra> 
eeived by the ntaij bottrty looked lor^ intimating the completion of tba 
portrait^ outsuuding fiubsuipiiona were directed to be called fur wiiboilt 
delay. 

The fiillowlng gentlemen were then elected metnbers nf the Society :« 

1, Commander J. P, Sand^rai I. N,, proposed by Col, Diekinioo, 
and terondvd tiy l>r, Burises. 

2* LicutenAni J. Barker, L N., proposed by Dr. Burnes, andieoondad 
by CuL Dickiosr>n. 

3. O mmander H# B, Ljpchp I. N-« proposed by Dr. J* Buroei^ a6d 
seconded by Pr G, Hutsr. 

4, Lieuti^nant C. P, Etgby, I6tb Eegt. N. I , Aden, proposed hf 
Pf. G. Bnitt, ^erretatyp and seconded by Dr. Buinea. 

5^ Captain Geo. D'Arcy, Aid*de* Camp to the Uou'ble the Governor, Pa« 
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rell, proposed by Dr. J. Burnes, K. H., and seconded by the Rar. 
Air. Fletcher. 

6. Henry Cormack, Esq., proposed by Col. Dickinson, and seconded 
by Dr. Morehead. — The meeting then Adjourned. 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the Committee for erecting a Monument to the 

Memory/ of the late Vr. Htddle, held on the '23rd March, 1843. 

Present : — Lieut Suart, Dr. Buist, and Dr. Morehead. 

Ist. — Considered the subscription List, shewing a total of Rs. 2790. 

2nd. — Considered a statement of the estimated cost of erecting an Obel- 
isk over the grave of the late Dr. Ueddle, at MahaDuleshwur, amounting 
to Rs. 300. 

Resolved. — That as the Fund subscribed by Dr. Heddle*8 private friends 
for the above object amounts to Rs. 210, the deficiency be made up by 
transferring Rs. 90 from the society's fund. 

Srd.-^Considered various plans of Monuments, &c., obtained from London 
through the kindness of Lieut. Suart. 

Resolved. — That as none of the plans are approved, being either too ex* 
pensive, or in other respects unsuitable, Lieut. Suart be requested to 
adopt such measures as seem to him expedient for having the Monument 
executed without further delay — at a cost not exceeding (packing charges 
included; Rs 2000. That the balance, Rs. 700, be reserved to defray Cathe- 
dral fees, fixing the Monunent, or any other contingent charges which it 
may be necessary to defray. 

4:h. — Resolved.^TYisX the foHowing inscription be adopted for the Mo- 
Dument :— 

TO THB 

MEMORY 

OF 

JOHN FRASER HEDDLE, 

of the Bombay Medical Establishment — Deputy Assay Master of the 

Mint of Bombay , 

SECRETARY 

TO THB 

Geographical Society of Bombay, and to the Agri' Horticultural Society 

of Western India. 

Born in the year 1806, 8th January, and who died on the 6th March, 1842. 

THIS MONUMENT 

IS ERECTED 

BY 

the Members of the Geographical and Agri^ Horticultural Societies, 
In testimony of their admiration of his extensive and varied acquirements) 
high-minded integrity, chastened judgment, and sincere humility ; and o^ 
their just and grateful appreciation of the unaffected and persevering devo* 
tion with which his rare endowments were applied to extend Geographical 
science ; and to increase the capabilities of this country, and thereby con- 
tribnte to the comfort and happiness of its people. 

The Meeting adjourned. 



The Annual General Meeting of ihh SoHefy took place in their Ea^m^ 

Tow*n Hallf on the ajternoon of Thursday the 4th Ma^f, {843^ mi 

S o'chch. 

Colonel T« Dickinson^ Vice Preiidentf lo th© Chtir. 

Present,— Dr C. Morehea*! ; Dr J, Bird ; Dr J. G. MiWImioo, F. R* B, i 
Df J* Burne», K. H,, F. R S,; and the S^-cretarj, G. Buist,E?q,, LL.D. 

The minutes of lafiC meetiag; tia^jn)^ been read^ it wa» st^tteU tUal na 
idvicea had «ttice Ih^n been received of tbe dhpalch of ih« Picture of the 
late Sir A« Burnes, nhicb, from farmer letters, wad supposed iikdf to bo 
bj tUii tim@ on its way to India. Inform 4lion to titia elfect might b# 
looked far by neit St^atner. A considerable nurober of mbficrrptions wer© 
still oiitstandtti^, n hieh the Secretary wai directed to collect without de* 
Uy-^The tnlautea oftho proceedings of ihe Comniittee on the Memorial 
to Df Heddle were read. It appeared that Dooe of the pItOB or drawl oga 
of monumenti whit-h bad been received ffom London were iuch as to fne«c 
tbo views of the Committee , who had, in coosequenee of this, and to ob— 
f jate further delay^ written boms fiuch iostrttctions as would ttiable thd 
sctilptor to proceed with the work, the cost of which was reitrict^d to 2000 
Rs, A Hobscrlption which bad been enterod into by a few of the frieDiis 
of Dr Heddle, not members of either of the locieiies with whloik he wi» con- 
nected, and not therefore entttJed to contribute to the general fuud^ for 
erecting an obelisk near the place of bis iotertneat on the M<ihal>uU»liwuT 
Hilla, amounted to 21Q Rs , and tho Committee, finding that WO lU. 
would be necessary for this pitrposei ha*! direrted 100 Rs. from the freneral 
fundf leaving a balance In hand for the erection of the monument in the Ca- 
thedral or at B)culUb Church. — The following gentlemen were admittfl<i 
tnemherd of the Society: — Capiala t\ Arlhur, Li. M.'s4th Uegim<?nt, and 
Wititary Secretary to the Hon, the Governor of Bombay, proposed by Dr 
J, Bornes, K, H.» F. R. S.» atid secooded by DrJ. Bird ; Lieut. J. S. Aked, 
of the 4ih RiHes, Baroda, propotied by Dr J, Burnci, K. H.» F. E* S>, 
and secaoded by Colonel Dickiosoo, 

The following' Oltlce^ Bearers^ on scrutiny of the sigtied liats^ wev9 da* 
cUred duly elected for the y^ar 18-13^44: — 

Three Vice-Presidents,— Ci^pt^m R. Oliver, R. N. ; J. P, Willou^bby, 
E^q.; Colonel T* Dtckioson* Twehe Mesident Members. — Captain E, P, 
Del Buste ; Dr C Moreh«ad ; Dr R. Brown ; J, G. M^lcolinstm, Esq^^, 
M.D., F. R.S.: Lieutenant Colonel N. Campbell; Lient.CoL P. M. MeU 
till; Rev. G. Figottj DrJ. Burnes, K.H-, F.R.S. ; J. Bowman, Ejiq* ^ Dr 
J. McLennan ; Convman^erH. B. Lynch, L N- ; Ball Gungadhur Shastreep 
Esq- Eight Non- Resident Members. — Capifiin W, C* Harri* ; Dp J. 
Bird I Major H. C* Rawlinson ; Lieut. H* A. Ormaby, L N., F.R^S ; Major 
J, Hollaud ; Major li. Leech ; Captain R. Shortrede ; Capiaio G* Lo G* 
Jacob. 

TtiQ followinif Donations were laid on the table of the Society, md 
thank?! ordered to be returned to ihe respective Donors : — 

B^ the Paris Socieft/.-^2 Books Rulletiu de la Sociotio de Geograpbie^ 
Deuxieme serie, Vols* XVI» and XV IL 

Bif the Asiatic Society. — ^1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Ro^fti 
Asiatic Society, edited by the Secretary^ No. IV., Aprtl^ 184:2. 

£g ihe Author^ throutjh Manochjee Cufsetjee^ £sq^^[. De^ii uhiml 
progeaii delU Qeogiafia sunto Frctenutu dal Conte Cavallier« Jacope 
Grajberg D^ Eemsoj &c, &c* 
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XI 

By the Author, through Ptngal Society^}. Oo Whirlwinds and Stoma; 
vith Replies to the Objections and Slrioturea of Dr Hare. By W. G. 
Redfield, Esq. 1842. 

By the Rev. G. Piffott,-^\. The Present State of E^ypt, or a new rela- 
tion of a late Voyage into that Kingdom, performed in the years 1672 and 
167a By F. Van8leb,R. D. 

The accounts of the year having been presented, it appeared that there 
was a sum of Rs. 3)328-9-2 to the eredit of the Society in the Treasurers* 
books. Colonel Dickinson, in felicitating them on the prosperous state of 
their funds, stated that he did not think that excess of wealth was expe- 
dient, and that they could not do better than devote a portion of this ample 
balance to the reprinting of the earlier numbers of their transactions. 
These were replete with very valuable matter, and had now for a longtime 
been entirely out of print : he therefore proposed that a sum, not for the 
present exceeding Rs. 1000, should be allotted for this purpose. This 
was unanimously approved of and agreed to. The printed transactions of 
the Society now occupy about 1500 pages of letter-press : of these there 
are two numbers got up under charge of Majer Jervis, and one number 
containing the pspers of Mr Masson,^still a considerable supply of copies 
on hand. The others, to the extent of above 800 pages, are almost en* 
tirely exhausted. A reprint of them would form two very valuable vo- 
lumes. Originally, no more were printed than served for the supply of 
Members. It had, at a former meeting, been resolved that as many should 
be thrown off as would supply public libraries and learned societies in all 
parts of the world, to snch extent as was deemed expedient, leaving a 
few copies on hand for sale. There were at present four numbers in the 
printer's hands, which would be issued in rapid succession, and would 
afford from 200 to 800 pages x>f letter-press, costing about Rs. 700. The 
first of them might now very speedily be looked for; a considerable por- 
tion of it being in type. 

A valuable paper, by Dr Winchester, giving a minute topographical 
and statistical account of the lately acquired territories around Hydrabad, 
was laid before the meeting, and directed to be circulated : Dr Winchester 
to receive the thanks of the society. 

The consideration of an application from Cairo for assistance from the 
society to Mr Bell, a traveller of great spirit and enterprise, who was 
about to start for Abyssinia, in the hope of discovering the sources of the 
White Nile, was postponed till the society should be better informed on the 
•nbject. Some very interesting observations were made by Colonel Dickin- 
son on a Map of the Arabian Coast, just completed by him, and handed 
up to Government. It was remarked as being singular and unfortunate, 
that for hundreds of miles together along some of the shores in the line 
of the cruises of our ships, we had for hundreds and hundreds of year ob- 
tained no accession to our knowledge. 

The meeiing was more th*nly attended than it usually is, many of the 
members requiring to attend the funeral of Dr Moffat. — The meeting ad* 
journed. 

The Quarterly Meeting of this Society took place in their Room^ Town 
Halt^ on the afternoon of Thursday the Set August 184 3, a/ 3 o*cioch. 
Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice Presidentt in the Chair. 
Present.^Dr J. McLennan ; Dr C. Morebead ; Rev. Q. Pigott; Manock- 
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jee Citrietj^e, Esq.; CapUio E. P. Drl Hoite ; Dr. J. G. Mdeoliiifoii 4 BiH 
Gimg:adhur Sbastree Esq,; CommAader li^. B« Lyncb, L N, ; T, Gartiwell^ 
BstT, ; sud G. Buiatt Hsq. } Setretarj. 

The tninut^^ of last geo«ral tneetini^ haviag- h&en raad^ the Secretary aUt— 
6i1, in reference to the picture of hir Alex. BurneB and monument lo l^f 
HeddlCi that matters were in the aame state »« fireviotisly reported j th« 
comniittees having done all that was required of lh#m, now only waited fi»r 
the arrival of advices ofsliipment from home, A Itetitioo having beeu call- 
ed to that portion of the minut^a reHirrinf to the printings of the earli«r 
ttaneactioiiSf »ome dlsetiBaioa took pUce a,^ to whellicr papera of old date, 
and which seemed worthy of publication^ but from aome uoe^cpUined eame 
bad been formerlj aet aside, thoutd now be added to the Dew iatue ctf the 
earlier ntispbers of the transactional It was argtied that thts was only car* 
r^ing out what appeared originaHj to have been the Society's iDtentioa, 
some papers being^ marked *' to be contmued/* ihe eotitinuaiion not being 
given, and aome illustrations which were referred to in others bejog- alio* 
f ether awanting^* One quej^tton was, whether ihe^e defects ought nol in a 
reprint to be supplied, orwitetber Ihey were to adhere to the origiaal g^ 
elosety as to copy imperfections and alL It was, after several expUnariona^ 
agreed, that in the special ca^es named hy the Secretary the dclicienetes 
might he supplied, but that as a general principle nn addliionul matter 
should be inelodeU in reprints beyond what w:is contained in ilie origin«L 
Stsch was the custom in other societies ; it was ungracious to alter the ar-*- 
rangementa of predecessors^ wiio had agreed to set certain papers aside 
when the whole facts connected with the iubjeet were before them, and who, 
at the time, had doubtless i^ood and enfficierit reasons for what they dld^ 
Ihough theie were not now known to the Society, Should it be cotistdered 
expedient now to publish papers which had formerly been excluded, let tbii 
he done in a separate form alongf wilh the other Ir^nsaction^^ the dales at 
which they came into the Society^s hamU bein^ noted, so a to preveot mu>* 
takes ; they ought not to be placed amongst the originally printed istuei. 
The opinion of the meeting appearing to be in favour of this latter vlew^ 
)t wan unanimously agreed to be adopted, the above beittg laid down as m 
g-eneral principle: any individual casei of ditficiilty were to be decided on 
their own intrinsic merits by lite general committee^the publication to pto* 
ceed under direction of the Secretary where none such made ita appearaneet 
Two other special points to which the attention of the committee had been 
drawn hy the Secretary's clrcutar, were dropped, Jt was Dot eonftidered 
necessary that a speE^iiil sub-committee on publication should be appdiited, 
the gent'ral commktiee being suffleiently at hand for reference* Tiio follow* 
ing donattonSt received sintie la^t tneetmg, were Uid oa the table of th« 
loeietyr : — 

Books, 

Bjf the j|uf/j or -^Printed Extracts Irom '^ JMusingi in Egypt and other 
eouniries.*' By Major W* Stirling* 

By DrJ* W, Wiiich€$tcr,—^U ToAtimoniea to the Fertility of Aneleni 
Palestine, &c. h The Judaic Law, as opposed to the English Poor L^w, 
), Some account of the Life and Writings of Maicnonides, the celebrated 
** Egypilan Moses 4" and of the origin of the Judaic Code. L The Uwt <if 
the Hebrews, relating to the Poor and the Stranger, L A Series of Wood* 
Cuts, in illustratioti of the Scenef}) Customs, and Antiquities of Aacient 
Falesttnef &e. 
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By Chamber of Commerce.'— Report of the Bombty Chamber of Corn- 
merce for the Third Quarter of 1842-43. 

By Royal Geographicnl Society of London.'-^The Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, Vol. 12, Part 1. of 1842 ; with a Letter 
dated 3 Waterloo Place, London, 11th November, 1842, from Lieut.-Coi. 
J. R. Jackson, Secretary to the above Society. 

By the Societie de la Asiatique de Paris (througrh the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London). — 1. Repon.«e a leiamen Critique de M. Stanlslaa 
Jolien, insere dans le nuroero de Mai 1841 du Journal Asiatique. Par M. 
G. Pauthier. 2. Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de Memoires d'Estraita et 
de Notices relatifs a THistoire, a la Philosophie, aux Ungues et a la littera- 
tures des peuples oricntaux, &c. ; tome 13. 2. Ditto ; tome 14. 1. £xer<- 
cices pratiquts d'analyse de Syntaxe et de Lexigraphie Chinoise, &c. &c. 
Par Stanislas Julien. 1. Yindiciae Sinicae. Derniere Reponse a M. Stanis- 
las Julien, &c. &c. Par G. Pauthier. 

By Dr, G. Z/i/w^— Buist on Field Gates. 

By the Medical Board, under the sanction of Government, — 1. Report 
on the Medical Topography and Statistics of the Presidency Tiivision of the 
Madras Army, &c. \. Report on the Medical Topography and Statistics of 
the Centre Division of the Madras Army ; with a Letter dated 17th June^ 
1943, from Dr J. Burnes, K. H., Secretary to the above Board. 

By the Medical Board, with the sanction of Government, — 3. Transao- 
tions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, Nos. 3, 4, and 5. 1« 
A Practical Memoir on the History and Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Camel, &c., by Assistant Surgeon W. Gilchrist, public cattle depot of Mad- 
ras Establishment. 1. O'Shaughnessy's (Dr W. K.) Bengal Dispensatory. 
L Annesley*s (Dr. J.) Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treatment 
of the more prevalent diseases of India, and of warm climates generally. \, 
Report on the Epidemic Cholera, as it has appeared in the territories sub- 
ject to the Presidency of Fort St. George or Madras, 1824; with a letter 
dated 15th June, 1843, from the Secretary to the above Board. 

Papers. 

By Goveffiment. — I. Remarks on the north*east coast of \frica, and va- 
rious tribes by which it is inhabited, by Lieutenant C. P. Righy, 1 6th Regt. 
H.Lf with a letter dated 30lh May last, from Lieut.-Colonel Melviil, Secre* 
tary to Government. 

By the Author. — 1. Note on the practicability of advancing an Army 
from Europe into Asia by the provinces of the Euphrates and Titans, by Dr 
J. W. Winchester^with a letter dated Rutnagherry, 1st June, 1843. 

By the Author. — 1. Captain E. P. DerHoste's paper on the Route from 
Dessa to Sukkur, with topographical observations on the Desert, being the 
direction or line of march periormed by the 6th Regt. N. L in 1840. 

Maps. 

By Dr George Buist, — 1. Map of comparative Readings of eight Baro- 
meters. 1. Rough plan of the Battle of Meeanee-— surveyed by Captain 
Jacob. 

Letters. 

By the Royal Geographical Society. — 1. Letter dated 3 Waterloo Place, 
London, 15th Dec, 1842, from Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Jackson, Secretary to 
the above Society, regarding Lieut.- Col. Sir A. Burnes's Portrait, and 
thanks to this Society. 1. Letter dated 12 Gloucester Road, Old Bromp- 
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ton, 6lh Maj^ 1643, from W. Weir, Esq,, *olicitin^ tbli Society*! proc«etf- 
in^s to be printed by »om€ respectable bou»e to EogUDd^ and wUl under* 
lake to nee rhe volumes through th« pres#^ &c?> 

Bt/ Lieut. W. Chrhtvpher, L ^., thiomjh LhuL W. *;. Montri&u, L 
TV — I Pelican, and 1 Baboon. 

Tbe thanks of the Society were deBtreiUo be returrveJ to ibe re^pet-liva 
donnrs, The ftpecimena meant for rh« Muaeuix] were directed to be handed 
over tol^JcKoyal Aflatlc Society, In reference to a letter froni Sir dmrlt^M 
l^lftleolm, inentiotied hy Colonel Dieltjnson, U tras stated Hiat the viiluit>l« 
gu^greationB therein contained had nearly aJ! been anticipited^ cr were iq 
proceEs of bein^catrled into efft^cl* Two letti^rfi had bevn recHved frooi 
Lieoteoant Colonel Jackson, Secretary to the London Society — one of tho 
I Itb November, an«l the other the 15th December^ botb brought by the Cap# 
and in tbe interfie order of their dates. The S^creurj stated that these had 
been replied to by return of post« Copes of the new issues of the Transmc* 
lions would be forwarded lo the London, Parijjj and other Soctetie^, so aooo 
as they were ptihliabed : the causes of the apparent remisanefs on these 
pointa had been formerly explained. A letter was read from MrWeir,edU 
tor of the Coloniol Gazette ^^nd of the Luiidon Geoi^raphicsl Sciciety'S 
Transactions, kindly tendering bia servicea to correct the press should fl 
siiii be the Society 'a purpose to print at home. Mr Weir wa$ thanked for 
bia obliging offer, of whichi hoirever, advantage could not betaken, as tb^ 
printing wat now in progrtsa at Uomijay. In reffrence to ihii, it was Hal- 
ed that ihe American Miffiicio Freaa were proceeding rapidJy with the re* 
priot, and had nearly got as far at the two hundredth page, and that in a few 
weeka more the tirst number would be issued. The new matter was in the 
hands of the printers of the BofHhay Times ; it was in Id S., and In cods^- 
queuce its progress wa3 more tardy: they wero well Oil to the hundredth 
pagOi dnd being now for ilie present free of the laborious or^cupaiion whicli 
bad recently engaged ihem, would get ota much more rapidly lUau hitherto, 
10 that of this issue a number would, in the cnurse of a cotiple of monihs or 
so, be published. It was chiefly occupied with papers on the geographj of 
tlie Dorth-western part of Alricay betwixt the Line and 14° N. > aod with 
that of Scindct in reference to wtiicb a very Urge amount of new and strik* 
iog iuformation had been placed in the handaotthe Sooit^ty — now rendered 
doubly interciiUng to us frtim the position we occupied in that country^— so 
liLile anticipated when the hulk ol the papers were written. A»trohgho|Mi 
was eiprea&ed that no delay which coutd possibly be avoided would be per* 
mitted to occur in getting tlie whole of the papers referred to publi&hed^ 
while public anxiety wai particularly ah ve to the importance of infortnaticiii 
on such subjects, 

II was atated by the Secretary, that a large collection of mineralsi which 
had Uin in the cabii^ct of the Society from tbe time the resolution had been 
pasaed to tranafer their eoUeetion to tbe Mubcnm of the Asiatic Society, bad 
appareutly fallen aside at tbe period of Dr Meddlers sickness i It was not aU 
to|{etber certain whether some of tbem might not belong to private collec— i 
lions, thoEigh far nearly two years na one appeared to have enquired afte? 
theai» They were directed to be made over to tlie Asiatic Society for the 
uae of th^ir Museum, — the Secretary uodortaking to keep theca by tbem* 
f elves in case they should be claimed. 

The Society resolved that some valuable eases of mountain <»rock speei*! 
eoeni origi&ally furnished by Dr Morebead, should be retained \ their for-* I 
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mer minnta beingf now modified aod reicinded to this extent. The speci- 
meos had been arranged and named by Professor Jamieson of Edinbnrf^b ; 
they were just such as were on Yery many occasions most conyenient and 
desirable for reference, and as such of much Talae to the members, and the 
Asiatic Socrety was already plentifully provided. 

A map of the Fullalee, near Hydrabad, with a plan of the battle-ground 
and arrangements of the troops, was laid before the society by the Secre- 
tary ; it had been drawn from a survey by Capt. Jacob, and given to him 
(the Secretary) for a different purpose, but was much too valuable for mere 
newspaper publication now that the matter was over, and the public dispos- 
ed to rest satisfied with the sketches they had already seen, however im- 
perfect. It was resolved, that should the accuracy of this be duly authen- 
ticated, it should be published in the transactions so soon as a description to 
accompany and explain the map could be procured from Hydrabad ; it was 
also determined that Government should be applied to for a drawing of 
the battle-ground of the 17th Feb., to be published along with the others 
as important portions of military geography, provided a similar memoir ex- 
planatory of this could be procured. There seamed to be no doubt enter- 
tained, considering the well-known scientific acquirements of many of the 
officers in the Hjdrabad army, that the documents would readily be ob- 
tained so soon as the wishes of the Society were made known. 

Mr Malcolmson, secretary to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, stated, in reference to a portion of the geological collection formerly 
made over to the Museum, that in the work of Mr C. Darwin, on the 
structure and distribution of coral reefs, lately published, constant refer- 
ence was made to the information, verbal or written, supplied by Captain 
Moresby. In fact, nearly the whole of the speculations on the Atolls of 
the Maldives, and the great Chagos bank, is stated by the author to have 
been derived from an excellent MS. account of the Chagos Islands, the 
published charts and valuable verbal information of that officer. The col- 
lection of specimens from these interesting localities, presented by Captain 
Moresby to the Society, had now been classed and arranged in the Asiatic 
Society's Museum. In some instances the descriptions accompanying them 
had boen destroyed or lost, and those to which this mischance had befalleo 
were kept by themselves. As a collection, they were invaluable — perhaps 
matchless, considering how plentiful and perfect they were, and the very 
great interest which recent researches as to the characteriatics of coral reen 
had conferred on them. It was well that this should be known, that gentle- 
men might be aware that their contributions were not lost sight of or under- 
valued. Dr. Buist explained at some length a set of tracings of barometrio 
curves presented to the Society, the result of an elaborate experiment with a 
large number of instruments, ot which, in the course of 24 consecutive hours, 
successive readings were simultaneously taken every hslf hour. A paper 
on this subject had been prepared for another Society, within whose province 
it more peculiarly lay. 

The Secretary then made a general statement of the condition of the 
affairs of the Society : their funds were highly flourishing, though on them 
the large amount of printing now in progress would draw heavily : they 
had no reason to complain of the neglect of other learned bodies, or of iha 
want of contributiona from their own members, as the pile of donatlona 
oa the table would testify : they were rapidly bringing up their leeway la 
publication, so that their labours should not be forgotten by the world. 
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and were every month increuing the amonDt of their membert : tbaM were 
all as gratifying syniptomi of continued succcm ai could be desired. 

The following extracts were read from the Address of the PresideaC of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, deliv<«red at the anniTersary 
meeting of May 1842, published in part I. vol. XII. of the Transaetiou 
just received : — 

'^ Deaths or distikgutsbbd Geogbapbbrs. 

"The early and violent death of one of our moat distinguished mem- 
bers, Sir Alexander Burnes, who fell a victim by as^saasination in the out* 
break at Cabool early in November last, has occupied so many fears, and 
has been a subject of such universal regret, that I should not be justified 
in dwelling upon this event longer than it may be necessary to add the ex- 
pressions of sorrow felt for the loss by The Royal Geographical Society ; 
a body which was amongst the first to stamp upon Burnes's career io the 
pursuit of science the most solid mark of approbation in their power to 
bestow. It is now eight years since this valued and lamented officer re- 
ceived the royal premium in these rooms from the hands of the present 
Master- General of the Ordnance, than your president. This proof of yoor 
admiration for his talents, and ofyour confidence in what those talents were 
farther capable of bringing about, was bestowed for the ardour, zeal, abi- 
lity, and judgment evinced by Sir Alexander Burnes in conducting the 
first European expedition which had ever encountered the stream of the 
Indus from its mouth to its source, and also for the exemplification of the 
same high qualities during his journey from the banks of the Indus through 
Caboo), across the Hindu Koosh, by Bilk and the Transoxania, to Bokha- 
ra, and into Persia. During a life of unremitted activity and' most 
valuable services to the East India Company, Sir Alexander Burnes was 
a second time employed to ascend the Indus : on this occasion the river 
was more accurately surveyed by Lieutenant Wood, and a work, which 
may be said to be a posthumous publication, has recently appeared, which 
has added very materially to our knowledge of the countries adjacent to 
that river, and which will add to the fame of an officer whom all hie 
cotntrymen in the east and the west had hoped would long have beea 
spared to us for the completion of still more important labours." 

*' Geography has likewise experienced a very severe loss in the untimely 
death of Dr. Lord, the companion of Burnes and of Wood, who had done 
most valuable service in the course of their navigation up the Indus, and 
who was killed at Purwan, in the last action of our troops with Dost 
Mahomed, on the 2nd of November, 1840. Sir Alexander Burnes, In 
his * Cabool,' gives two of Dr. Lord*s letters from Khoondooz, dated De« 
cember, 1837, which, as he says, cannot be read Without deep interest, 
and with a melancholy regret at the death of their energetic and accom- 
plished writer. I shall hereafter have occasion to mention the circumstances 
under which the cause of geography has lost one of its most ardent fol- 
lowers in the person of Dr. Forbes, who had just completed a tour of 
observation amongst the countries watered by the Uelmund, in the west 
of Afi^ehanistan." 

" The Bombay Geographical Society, one of our earliest affiliations, 
have had to deplore the loss of Dr. Heddle, their late Secretary, who filled 
also the same office in the Horticultural Society of that presidency : this 
gentleman had made himself eminently uselul in the organization and 
general proceedings of both these establishments; and their members have 
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come eagerly forward on the occaaioo to testify their oonfietion of the 
anperior aoquirements, enlightened ? iews, and unwearied exertions, which 
Dr. Heddle had always evinced in guiding and co-operating with their 
endeavours to extend the boundaries of geographical knowledge, and to 
call furth the agricultural and commercial resources of India. As geor 
grapbers we are bound moie particularly to lament the loss of Dr. Heddle, 
who was always ready to give instructions to any one who expressed a wish 
to contribute papers on geographical subjects for the meetings of the 
Society." 

" Gbograprtcal Discovert isi thb East. 
** Euphratet,-^Oa the subject of the expedition fitted out in 1836, under 
the command of Colonel Chesney, to ascertain the practicability ofuavU 
gating the Euphrates, I have the pleasure to state to you that, after that 
officer's return in 1837, three steam vessels were prepared by the East India 
Company, and sent out in frame to Basrah, where the Nimrod, Nitocris, 
and Assyria were put together under the directions of Captain Lynch of the 
Indian Navy, whose force, including the steamer left by Colonel Chesney, 
was thus increased to four vessels, with an adequate establishment of officera 
and men. After several voyages up and down the Tigris, with mails and 
despatches, Lieutenant Charles Campbell, of the Indian Navy, who was in 
command during Captain Lynch's absence from bad health, commeneed 
the ascent of the Euphrates with two of the vessels. The Nimrod, Lieute- 
nant Jones, and the Nicocris, Lieut. Grounds, left Bagdad the first week 
in April, l841, and on the Slst of May both vessels safely reached Balis^ 
the ancient river*port of Aleppo, 45 miles from that oity, which being the 
nearest point to the Mediterranean (1 10 miles), had been fixed upon during 
the previous expedition as the most desirable starting point. The distance 
thus accomplished by Lieutenant Campbell was 1130 miles from the sea» 
and the time occupied was 273 hours, or 19^ days. The two vessels steam^ 
ed through the Lamlum marshes, and upwarda, passing in succession Ilillah, 
Babylon, Hit, El U's Hadi^^a, 'Ana, the river Khabur, Deir, Rakka, and 
Thapsaeua, on to Balis, without any casualty whatever. Tamarisk was 
cut for fuel as required, by the Araba, who proved to be as friendly on this 
as on all precedmg occasions. The chief difficulties encountered were from 
the strength of the current, caused by different parapet walls constructed 
in the river to raise the water for the purpose of irrigation, but which 
might be partially or wholly removed at certain places, so aa to make 
the navigation aa well suited far commercial purposes as it is elsewhere. 
Captain Lynch found the vessels at Balis, and is now engaged on a 
aurvey of the lower part of the river. Colonel Chesney's Geographical and 
Historical Account of the Countries bordering upon the River Euphrates, 
b now going through the press. It will contain 148 illuatratlons of the 
scenery of the East, and 13 sheet mapa shewing the course of the Euphrates 
•ad Tigris, in addition to some of the countries eastward and westward 
of these ' bordering streams.'" 

" Perata.— Mr. Layard has forwarded tons a paper, in whieh he reports 
his success in reaching and examining with some minuteness the Bichtiari 
Mountains. He crossed the highest part of the great chain Mongashe. 
and, having reached Cala Tul, proceeded to Manjanic, where he did not 
find the mounds mentioned by Major Rawlioson, but ruios similar to 
those of other Sassanian cities. He describes the Abi Laid, whieh flowa 
through these ruins, as uniting with a much larger stream, the Abi Allah, 
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hiflng Iti fouree neir tha KiU Atlab, la tlie nefuhbonrlD^ monfittiai 

there »re eunejrorm inserlptton^ snd the pbin of Mel Amir coqUvus mint 
of two desrnptions : thj^t h, Sji&iatiiaa rtiitis, ind tlie ^ndf nt mound. The 
Shekifli'Stlinan of Msijor Bawlitisoti is to ihe west of Mel Amir, «nd riDl 
on the road to Susan, Mr. Lajaril copied a cuD^tfutm InccriptioD of i 
tablet idjoiningf ttie nilural CAve^ it h^ntg Ike only one of four Ibst Vfti 
jTot completely effaced. The j*Ufj olK&tmn is leparated ffom the pUin «f 
Bdel Atiir by ■ high ridge of hills. At Suftin th^re ire icsrcety «nj re* 
mmlns which would Indicate the site of m tarf^a ehy. The tomb of D»nid 
it a modern huildiniis of rough ttonei, but held in ^rcat veneration, Tiie 
Earoon is here a floe broad stream, remarkable through out the voantry 
for the excellent quaiity of its water, Mr, Layard heard of anoibtr 
Snasn m the mountains to the N, E. of the place be viiitedf and irbieh Iff 
called^ for diitinction'e sake, 8uian^sjr-Aub,*' 

On the motion of Dr Morehead, seconded by Dr* McLfnnan, Mr. J* 
lit Heminfirion was unanimously elected a member of the Society. Thft 
meeting then adjourned. A large numher of the most regular a'leodint* 
of the Society *a meeiingB are at preseut absent on Court Martial dulj it 
F<»on ah , 

The Ordinary Quariefig Meetmg ofthit Society took place in thtir Itoam^ 
TmvU'IJafij on Thursday (he td November \B4^^ot B odock ^.u. 
J, P. Willoughby, Ei^q,. VIce*Freftident, In the Chain 
Preient.—T>r J. Burues, K. H.; Dr J. Bird; Lieut, G, Jenkmti L N* 
Lieut. C. l\ Rigby, I6ih OegimentN, L 
Captain Sir R. Oliver came in afier I be meeting was conFtituted, The 
miT^utea of ibe last meeiin^ haviog been read, it was stated iImI the picture 
qI Sir A. Burn^s was eiipected by the ablp M^iahar in the course of & fort* 
night or three weeks. The money already expended In defray inpr llie cost 
of painting, the price of the frame, &c., amounted to £75, equivalent to 
Ri.S27 :9:5m wrth freight, letting up, &c*« to a totil of Ri.ti^^3 : 12. The taUt 
Btim already collected amounted to Ki,649'-'tbat h^ to within Rs.4.i'2 of Ibe 
sum expended. It was stated that there were 25 members who bad declined 
making pa^meot on the plea that the sutiseription had been resolved on 
without their concurrence or m act ion, while there were oihen who had 
taken no notice of the letter addresai^d to them on the suhj^ct. As it 
did not appear rbat the Society con id insist on contrihu lions further than 
what were provided for by the regulationa, or ajrreed to by iodivj<tuaI mem. 
bers, the Secretary was directed to proceed no further in tiie iBarter, but to 
1^1 a^e the naiEtei of the pirtie^ on record vkbo bad, or had not, subscribed. 

The fol owin^ accordingly is a liat of the namea of the gcntlemeB who 
hftvealreaily paid their suhscriptiotis ;— 

Captain D. Host. L B, F.R.S. ... .«, Bi. 10 

Captain Sir R. Oliver, E, N. .,> ... ,,• ,, )0 

J, P. Willonghhy, Esq « „ .„ ^^ 10 

Colonel T. DJckinson^ «•» •*. **, .** ..» n 10 

Dr C. Morfhead, .„ ..« ,,« ,, 10 

DrJ. Burnes, K.H., F,E.S • „10 

Dr R. Brown, ..* .., •.. ... •.« «#« ^ 10 

J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., M.D,, F,E.S. „ 10 

Lieut.-Col. ^. CampbeJI, ,,. .» JO 

CapiiJn B* F, DeVHoste, .., ,, 10 
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J>r R. H. Kennedj, 

Dr J. GieD, 

Dr J. McAdam, 

Ball Giingadhur Shtstree, Esq. 
Lieut* J, Barker. I. N. 
M^jor'nGeneral D, fiarr, 

Li«ut. U. Barr, 

'W. Baxter, Esq. ••, 

J. Bowman, Esq. 

Geo. Buist, Esq.,, LL.D. 

Lieut. H. C. BuuldersoD, LN. 

Lord Bishop of Bombty, 

H. Cormack, Esq. 

R. W. Crawford, Esq. 

H. Fawcett, Esq. 

Rev. W. K FJetcher, ... 

H, G, Gordon, Esq, 

J* R. Bidi>w, Esq. 

W. H* Harrison^ Esq, 

W, Howard, Esq, 

W, Henderson, Esq, 

T. Lsncaster, Esq. .,« 

R, L. Leckie, Esq. «,, 

MAnnckjee Curaeljeei Esq. 

Dr J. McLennan, ... 

Jotm McLeod^ Esq, .«. 

L]eut.*Colo[tel P. M. Melvill, 

Lieut. W C. MoDtriou, L N. 

£. C Morgan, E&q. ..• 

Lieut. A* McDonald, L N. 

The aoo^bU Sir E. Perry, Kt. 

Rev. G. Pigott, 

L. R. Reid, Esq 

Dr P. B. Rooke, 
J. A. Shaw, Esq. 
C*iptiin W. S. Suart, ... 
John Vaupell, Eiiq, ,„ ... 

Major H, C, Rawlinsou, , 

Captain W. C. Harris, 
Colonel C. Ovans, 

Dr J. Bird, 

Major J. Holland, 

Captain G. LeG. Jacob, •.. 

W, S. Boyd, Esq, 

Dr John Drerer, ,,, .^ 

Lieut, E, B, E«twick, 

Captain R, Ethersey, I. N., 

Lietit. W. K Evani, 

Cipiain G. Fulijiicea, ... 

DrJ, UowjsoD, ,p^ ... 

Dr C. Lush, 

Major G. P. LeMetinrier, 
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W. A. MoB(rioii) Btq.i .m Rt. 10 

Lient««Col. G. Moore, ••• ••• ••• ••• i, 10 

Lleat. G. B. Munbee, ••• ••• ••• »» 10 

B. A. R. Nicholson, £tq., M.D. ••• ••• ••• ,, 10 

Mtjor J. R. OuHlejTf ••• », 

R. K. Priogle^ £sq. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ,, 10 

Dr Johu Scott, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ,9 10 

P. Stewart^ £t<|. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 99 10 

Pr M. ThomaoD, ••• • 99 10 

Dr J. W. Wiocheiter9 99 10 

T Cardwell) E^q •• - ••• ••• 99 10 

J. R. Remingtor, Esq. i» 10 

CoRUDsnder J. P. Saunders, I. N. ••• ••• •- 99 10 

J. M. Dafies, Esq. ••• ••• • 9, 10 

Lient. O. P. Rigby, •• - ••• „ 10 

A« N* Shaw, Esq. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• >) 10 

Dr D. Clark, ... ••• •• 9, 10 

John Harrison, Esq., I N «- t» 10 

H. BorradailC) G. S* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ,, 10 

Lient. G. Wingate, Bombay Engineers, ,, 10 

Capt. R. St John ••• ••• ••• ••• *— 99 10 

Commander H. B. Lynch, LN „ 10 

laeat J. C. Crattenden9 1'N. ••• •- •- ••• ^ 10 

Rs. 640 

The following Gentlemen had refused to make payment, on the teore of 
non-liability and for other reasons asaigned :— 

\V. R. Morris, Esq., Accountant- General. 
Colonel Sir H. Pottinger, Bart. 
The following had omitted to answer the letter forwarded to them9 or ex- 
euse tbemaelfee for delaying payment :— 

Captain F. J. Arthur. 

George Gibeme, Esq. 

Capt. Geo. D'Arcy, A.D.C. 

Capt. R. Coghan, I.N. 

Major- General Vans Kennedy. 

Lieut. G. Jenkins, I.N. 

John Skinner, Esq 

J. J. Waterston, Esq., N. I. L N. 

Lieut. J. S. Aked« 

Capt. R. Shortrede. 

Lieut. W. Christopher, I.N. 

Dr C. F. Collier. 

Liettt.-Col. O. Felix. 

Major R. Leech. 

Dr T. McKeozie. 

Lieut. A. Nash. 

H. B. Riddell, Esq. 

P. Scott, Esq. 
The following Members being in Europe or absent from India, bad not 
been applied te )— 

Lieut* J. S. Griefe, I.N. 
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Lieut. H. A. Ormsby, I.N., F.RS. 
Lieut. W. J. Eastwick. 
Lieut. J. G. Forbes. 
Lieut. G. H. Robertson. 
It htYiog^ beeu reported that the MUsion Pr^Mhad got so far as thed86th 
pajte ID printings the out-of-print issues of the Trsnsaetions, and the TimeM 
Press was beyond the 200th page, and that both would, in a few onontha, be 
ready for publication, it was moved by Mr Wiiloughby, and seconded by Dr 
Bird- 
Proposed, that the Reprict of the Society's Transactions be presented to 
the principal Libraries of Europe and Asia, and to such other leading literary 
institutions as may apply for them. 

It having been intimated that ihe Vice-Presidentship of the Society was 
about to become vacant by the departure of Colonel Dickinson from the 
presidency, the following resolution was moved by Sir R. C liver, seconded 
by Mr Willoughby, and carried unanimously-— 

That the Society express their great regret at the departure for Europe of 
their Vice- President Colonel Dickinson, and resolve to record a vote of 
thanks to him for the zeal and interest he has invariably evinced in promot- 
ing the objects of the institution. 

The Secretary was directed to forward an extract of the meeting to Co- 
lonel Dickinson. 

The following donations were then laid en the table of the Society, for 
which the Secretary was directed to convey their thanks to the donors re- 
spectively :— 

Books.— > By Colonel T. Dickinson. — Murray's Works of Cornelius Ta- 
citu», in 4 vols, — Bloomfleld's General View of the World, Geographical, 
Historical, and Philosophical, on a plan entirely new, in 2 vols. — Orme's 
History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Hindoostan, 
&c., in 4 yds. — Carr's Northern Summer; or Travels round the Baltic, 
through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussis, and part of Germany, in 1804 
—Mackenzie's Voyages from Montreal on the River St Lawrence, through 
the Continent of North America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in the 
years 1789 and 1793 — Masson's Narrative of various Journeys in Beloo- 
chistao, Affghanistan, and the Punjaub, &c., in 8 vols —Buchanan's Sketches 
of the History, Manners, and Customs of the North American Indians— >A 
Complete View of the Chinese Empire, exhibited in a Geographical De- 
scription of the Country, a Dissertation on its Antiquity, and a Genuine 
and Copious Account of Earl Macartney's Embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China — Patrick's Cbristophori Cellarii SmaloaU 
densls Geographia Antiqua, &c.— 'Proceedings of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, in 2 vols., with 3 
Plates. With a letter dated 2d October, 1848. 

By the Rev, Geo. Pigott.-^ii^rrAii^e of the Surveying Voyages of Her 
Msjesty's Ships Adventure and Beagle^ between the years 1826 and 1836, 
describing their examination of the southern shores of South America, and 
the Beagles Circumnavigation of the Globe, with an Appendix, under the 
command of Captains King and Fitzroy, R.N., and by Dr Darwin, in 4 
vols., with 8 Plates — Hawkins's Germany ; the Spirit of her History, Litera- 
ture, Social Condition, and Nationsl Economy; illustrated by reference to 
her Physical, Moral, and Political Statistics, and by eompariaoii vrith otlier 
conntnes. With i Note dated 2itt October, 1848. 
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B^ ike Chambtr of Commtrce. — H«port td the fiombi^ Cbttiiber of 
Commerce for I he FQurlh Quarter of 1842-49, 

Mats, — By Mojor T. B. Jervii, throvigk CoL T, Dickinson^— *Mmp of 

tho Island of Boinbaj^ reducet) from the onginil aurvej under Uken bj urder 
of Government by Captain T. DiokinitoOf >thh the flBaiutan'^e of Captaiii 
ReraoHp Lienienaoti Jf*pp and Tat*» of the Corpa nf Eogmeem. 10 th« yean 
1612*16 (in tHpllcal&J — Map nf the Khatint of Bokliar^^ and a portion of 
the Kirghiz Steppei, prepared by Colonel Baron MevetidorS't &o. With i 
Letter dated 2d October 1843» Uom Colonel T. Dickintton, 

Pa pcft, — By Government — M emoir, i ii th r^e rarr«, of the Ri rer Eu pHratei, 
drawn up by CVtomflfider H, B. Ljnch* of Ike loillan N^vy, while til cnni- 
mapd Tit the Euphrates Flotilia, ^With « L^'iter from L. R. Reid, Eiq,, 
Ciii^f Secretary to GoTernmetitf dated 14 ih September, 1843, 

Two Letters from Brevet- Captain F. Ayrtoo, at Paris^ dited 1 5th An?,, 
and 2d September last, resneetirisr the interchange of the Sm-iety'a publiea-* 
tions far those ot the Societie A^iatlque de Geographique of Pann, anneKiog 
*ho a Copy of his Letter to NL D^AveEa^ on ttiMt Ruhje«:L 

The Memoir of Captain Lynch was not aci-om panted by any Map or 
Chart, thoni^h aiuh va& const am I j referred to in the paper it&elf; and it 
wa» reFol?ed that GoTernnifnt should he applied to on the subject. It wai 
Tiot quiie etear whether it mi|rUi not be aiippnte'l to embody Born« political 
informftlion which it mi^ht be considered inejtpedient to ptiblinh ; but, if ao, 
the appiicallon of the Society couhi otily be refoieil at wot sit. It was sug* 
gested that, in ^och appltcalionn* Government ahouUi be made a^are that 
the inientfon of tlio So^^iety was to fiive pobMclty to the drjcuments deaired. 
It appeared^ indeed, lUat tbia s»snmptiitD was always acted on | at Iho 
|)ape'a of ihe Society were acceaaible to all the members, even wUrti iia> 
printed i anyone might makecoinea for himself^ to thai they coold never b# 
reifiovii^ible for i he rtale cust(>dy of ariy really lecret doeument. U was stated 
that In caae Government might, from the amootit of work constantly jd 
the binds of their own dranghtamari, h^ve any ohjeiHiiin ti» make ^ copy ^i 
the Map, the Soeieiy would most cheerfully undertake thU for themselfeBg 
guaranteeing the aafety of the crig^inaK la reference to a suggestion mads 
that the Institutioi] should a<ld to its Library some exirensive works about 
to be published by tubscription, it was stated that it had on sereraj former 
occasions been very emidiatically laid down, though nut n^corded in iho 
form of a resolution, that while the Society found ita funds ampf« and 
abundant for the purpose of printing its Transactions, and enj^ravin^ Charli 
and Maps, that they would go i very short way in the establishment of & 
Library of general literaiure, whicli was^ besiiles^ wholly unnecesssiy, from 
the accesAtbiiity and eicellency of the Asiatic Society's Library. They had 
already rnsde extensive purchases of geographical works, and been favour44 
with iiumeroiia donations^ and in »o far as a eolleotinn of books eonhl bo 
made^ free of coit, it would be moat carefully attended to; but do further 
expenditure in the purchase of books than wa» considered indifipen^able wai 
contemplated at present. The same principle applieil to the purchase of in* 
atrurnents, on which anniiderable sums had originally been laid out, as wqU 
IS in cootributiona made to assist the researches of travellers. The whole 
money at their disposal could effect so little in tkifi way, and was so liabla 
to misapplicatioQ/ that it was considered better to restrict expendiCuro to 
objects by whieh the purposes aud efficiency of the Society eould be imme^ 
diateiy promoled-^such as pubJicatioa* Thii wa» doI meaQt to be enforcod 



with stringeney or rigour, or to be considered exempt from all exeeptione, 
but was laid down as a general principle of action. Capt. F. Ayrton was 
directed to receiYe the special thanks of the Society for his kindness and at- 
tention to their instructions— the Secretary to explain very folly the Tarioui 
matters adverted to in his letters. 

3 Garden Court, Temple, Tuesday, 15th August, 1843. 

To Geo. Buist, Esq., Secretary to the B. G. S. 

My De«r Sir, — I liari tlie pleasure to receive, on the 9th instant, your 
letter of the 19ih of June in reply to mine of U»t November, nod eclTisiog 
me of tlie dispatch of two sets of i^uch numbers of ihe Bombay Geugrapliical 
Society's Journal as were in print, for the purpose of being forwarded to 
the Societie Asiatique and S'>cietie Geographique of Paris. The«e parcels 
of the Journal I have received safely by the respective (rentlemen to whom 
they were intrusted, and 1 will take them with me to their ultimate desti- 
nation at Paris, whither I depart to-morrow evening to remain a month or 
more. I am sorry tliat your note does not leave me in a larger capacity 
than the mere channel of these journals, though, under other circumstances, 
I should not attpire to be more ; but if you will consult the Records of the 
Society I think you will find — at least I think you should Bnd^a journal 
notice of correspondence on the subject of the exchannre of papers between 
the Bombay Geographical Society and the Paris Societie Asiatique, the 
object of which, I think, would have been better matured by a communica- 
tion direct from one Society to the other. These communications express* 
ing approbation of the proposition should have been mutual, as I apprehend 
the tenor of my letter, dated, I think from Aden, October IB40, will betr me 
out in suggesting. If the Societie Asiatique has omitted to write, that is 
not exculpatory of your omission ; but I am not sure that they did omit 
th*s attention, since I think Mr Mobel mentioned to me having written to 
Bombay, and heard nothing more of the matter until I spoke to him. la 
presenting the papers I will make all necessary excuse, and take upon 
myself to say that Heddle*s death, &c. &c. 

Monsecar, the Secretarie de la Societie de la Geographic de Bombay, 
will write to vindicate the good will and intentions of this Sociery at an 
early period, which period I pray may be by the return steamer. If directed 
to me I will found in the letter. 

Ton will allow me to suppose the above remarks repeated in favour of 
the Soiietie Geographique de Paris, who, I think, you will in common 
agree with me, are also entitled to a journal communication from yourself 
in behalf of the Society. You must recollect that M. D* A vezac informed 
ice that he himself had written to the Secretary of the Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society, some time back, to make the proposition of an exchange 
of publications, without having been so fortunate as to produce the least 
fruit from' his letter, or even learning on what spot it ultimately fell. I 
think, however, without any great informality, you may assume the will 
for the deed, and write to reconcile all past discrepancies. Hoping you will 
excuse this harried letter. 

Believe me, yours truly, 

(Signed) F. Atbtov. 

Paris, Hotel de France, R. St. Tho: de Bourse, the 2d Sept., 1848. 
My Dear Sir,— >0a the other side is a letter 1 addressed to M. D'Avexae, 
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oti ihe SOth August, tn aoaompiny the pubHcatioiis iriQSniUied ibrougb roe 

for the Geo^raphieal Societj of l**ni. 

Sinea wrltiti^ it some eciUircUsemens hiTfl tranflptrtdi which, ihougli 
not so full ss to i-«[i<ler f«rllief explanation upon iti tubjec^t uoueces-' 
ssrr, aro yet such as I freely confeifl it wai some fault in me not to hive 
been aware of before coiiiTiiittinsr the letter to iti des^tinaticiQ, Nevertheieai 
I hone the Bonibjij Geographical Society will approve of my intenituo, ami 
confirm the semimenta I have vetltureJ to advani^e, p^riiculirly on their 
behalf, by redeeming their pn^fpssiioiiii, al the earliest oiiportunlty, througb 
yourself^ M, D'iivezac' comnmniirateit my letter, tufether witb an aisur* 
»nce of the frietnUy feclhiir wiib wlitch th« two Sucietiea tteiired lo co- 
operate, to the Geosfrapbica) Society at Pflrts, at the actatice held laat 
evening (Sept* K) Tbe JoHrnaU were Uid on the tiblei and ali due ae- 
knowlvdginetiia directed t> be recorded* lo lonkio^ over theae very 
JuurnaU, and com paring- thern wirh other Nok, alrea^^y in poasejaino of the 
SodetVi wiiat gbonld eume to Irght In the N«>« of the Juitrnal of rhe Bombay 
Ge'igraphifial Sodf^ty for l$^G bill tlse identical letier |)rinted vcrtfaiim^ of 
the fate of which, to that inatiinl, M. D'Avetac — -who, reenllect, aitdt«sa>d 
the B. Q. S« la bc^half of his Soeletv^^hfid refoained igoorani* 2dly, at 
p. 8 nf the iriiaceUaDenua inatter publi^heit hy the Bombay Geographleil 
Society, in 12^43, tender tbo title of '* Kegulations of tlie Geographical 
Society of Weatero India " (^ IransitioQ in dignity I pres^ume the Sotriely 
to have made from hi original more humbJa itidity lo li*imba^%) ia a dii* 
tinct ackoovvledKment of M, D'Avezac'a sniil letter, and tbe graiidcatttia 
wUb whiuh I lie Bombay Society accede to the proposition. 

Afterwarda, at |i, 13, eomo the names of aeveral iDombera of the Farlg 
Oaographic^l Society as having been eleeied honorary members of tb# 
GeoKfAphical Society of Bombay i amonx these tiamei u that of D'Afezae 
himself^ but no Jotimation tbai I am aware ol had ^ver readied Paris of 
the lionourable affiliation the Bombay ^ooiety had conferred upon tbeae 
gentjemeo until that evening. There is tiie text ^ I teava yoti lo suppiy 
tbe cutiimentaryf wbidi, I ho|ie, wilj be so gracioua a:^ lo make ail even* 
lualty glad at the opportunity which gave rtse to it* Really a dis-linct 
intimation should pass on all tbase po>nla, aod paopEa interested slioul i not 
only know what it h^ but how and why it it. I know that Heddle's idea 
was, thai the Bombay bociety should work its course tuodeitjy* with tM 
little noise as possible, trusting Lo its own uieriE fur repuUtii>n« but we muit 
remember also thnt reputation reacts upoti merit, and, jf the Societ) wiahes 
to operate with iufluenee upon \l& members, it mu^t take the initiative in 
its oift'O concerns, and, placing ttself in tlie ranks at fame with other bodies, 
of similar con»tiiu(ion| truit to its uwn energy to vindicate its position* 
The one course may have been more amia^ih, but the other is more witli 
the world, aod not less useful, and 8o hi the oett post itho«r the Society'i 
afifairs io the same order, and disi^over tbatn mindful of all tho^e little points 
in wiuch the very vitality nf their eiiittence, extraneous to the mere labuura 
of printing and piibliiihing, lies. 

In cuULluJiion, M. D^A^ezac retjuested me to a^^ki ia behalf of hioiself^ 
for cu|iiea of such of ibe Nos* of your Journal as he has oot-^— and irhtch mtm 
denoted in the a^companymg tiit {'2) * he also dejaires to be intoriiied exacilj 
of tbe numbers of tbe Paris Geographical Suciety'a Journal received by thft 
Bombay Geographical Society : I presume that omi&siaQs m^y bo iupplieil* 
The sutijoined list (I) will show what uumbers of your Journal the Faria 
.&ciety have and rtquiie, 
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Ko. l-^CoDteots of Oeogrraphical Society's (Copy) Rules (12ino.) of I8.S6* 
Proceedings of a Meeting held» iOth March, 1&36. 

Do. Do. July, 1836. Memoirs, 

Do. Do. Jauusry, 1837. 

Do. Do. Srd August, 1837. 

Papers eoumerated from No. 1 to No. 75, aod from 87 to 91. 
Wants from 77 to 86, and all others abo^e 91. 
Contents of M. D'Avezac's copy. No. 2 Rules. 1836. 
Proceedings, January, 1837 ; 3d August, 1837 ; and Papers enumerated 
from No. 1 to 21, and from 30 to 37. Wants all others. 
When sending the foregoing I hope the Society will allow yon to enclose 
a complete copy for myself—- many of the late Nos. I have never received— 
the earlier which I had I gave to the Seychelles Literary Institution, with 
which a connection was proposed by me, in a letter dated September or 
October, 1A39. Tou will also, I hope, recollect what I said last month 
about the Societie Asiatique de Paris never having enjoyed the honour of 
your correspondence. If you desire eclat, yon must at least giye it.— In 
haete, yours truly. 

(Signed) Fbbdibick Atbtov. 

Copy of a Letter from F. Ayrtoo, Esq., to Monsieur D'Avezac, Joint 

Secretary to the Geographical Society at Paris. Dated Paris, August 

SO, 1843. 

My Dear M. D*Avezac,— I have received, a short time before my arrival 
in Paris, a packet of publications from the Bombay Geographical Society, 
to be presented to the Geographical Society of Paris, which I have the 
pleasure to forward to you for that purpose. 

I also beg to avail myself of this opportunitv to state, for the information 
of the Geographical Society of Paris, that having made a conversation, 
which passed at one of its sittings in July, 1842, regarding a communication 
which had been previously sent by yourself on behalf of the Society to the 
Secretary to the Geoj^rraphical Society of* Bombay, having fer its object an 
exchange of publications of the two Societies, the subject of a second com- 
munication from myself to the Bombay Society, I am in hopes that all ne- 
cessary explanations from the Bombay Society will shortly be transmitted by 
its Secretary to yourself. 

The apparent delay that has hitherto occurred since the receipt of my 
letter by the Bombay Geographical Society, must, I fear, be attributed to 
the misfortune of that Society's having lost, a short time previously, its 
late lamented Secretary Dr J. F. Heddle, whose successful abilities, had his 
life been spared, would have contributed in no ordinary degree to the ad- 
Yancement of geographical science, to which he was particularly attached. 
It was no easy matter to supply the loss sustained by the Society in Dr 
Heddle. The present Secretary is Mr Buiat, who, in his note to me 
aecompanying the publications I have sent, acknowledges the recdpt of the 
two vols, ot the Journal of the Geographical Society of Paris entrusted to 
niy care to be forwarded to Bombay, aod adds, that my note had, with 
other papers of the Society, been overlooked up to the date of bis writing 
<the 19th June last)— and with reference, I presume, to your former letter, 
that so one was more care(ul than Dr Heddle of answering all letters and 
discharging every other part of his duties. We are therefore ooly dQ}fig Ae 
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Bombty Oeof|:raphica1 Society justice, in the anticipation that their fatare 
labours will have a sufficiently retrospective effect. 

Mr Buist says, with reference to the publications of the Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society generally :— > 

*' We have at present a reprint of the earh'er numbers of our transactiooi 
passing throngh the press simultaneously with a large impression of aopab- 
lished papers. The two will make three or four numbers full of noyel and 
interesting matter. 

*' The old copies were not forwarded to you, as we had none of them on 
hand." 

In laying the substance of your note before the Society, I was desired to 
express their thanks to you for yeur most obliging offer, and to say how 
happy they would be to avail themselves of your services. Copies will 
hereafter be regularly forwarded to you. 

I enclose Mr Buist's note, from which the above extracts are made, if you 
choose to refer to it. — Yours truly, 

(Signed) Fkkdk. AraToii, 

M. de la S. de G. de Paris. 

P. S. — I have not yet sent the Journals for the Societie Asiatique, not 
having seen M. Mob], the Juint Secretary, but I will do so in a day or 
two and let you know. In the meantime, I must write them something 
similar to the letter above. 

(Signed) F. A. 

On the motion of Lieutenant G. Jenkins, I. N., seconded by Captain Sir 
R. Oliver, R. N., Mr John Harrison, Assistant Storekeeper, I. N^ was 
unanimously elected a member of the Society. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

A Quarterly/ Meeting of this Society took place at the Town Hall^ in 
their Room, on Thursday the Qlh February 1844, at 9 o'clock p. m. 
Dr James Humes, K. H., F. R. S., Member, in the Chair. 
Present. — Dr J* G. Malcolmson, F. R. S. ; aud Dr G. Buist, Secretary 

to the Society. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and approved— 
The following donations were presented to the Society :— 
Books.-^By the Author^ through Manockjee Cursetjee ^s^ ,— Ultimi 

Progress! Delia Geografia Suoto, &c., da Jacopo Graberg da Hemao,— 

with a note dated Musjid Bunder, 27th November, 1843, from Manockjee 

Cursetjee, Esq. 

By the Royal Geographical Society o/ £onc/on.— Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, vol. zii., part II. of 1842 ; Address to the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, delivered at the anniversary meet* 
iog on the 2d May, 1843, by W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F. R. S., President. 

By the Societie Asiatique de Paris, through the Royal Geographical So^ 
ciety of London, — Simple expose d'un fait Honorable odieusemeot de nature 
dans un libelle recent de M. Pauthier, suivi, &c. Par Stanislas Julien ; 
Supplement aux Yindiciae Sinicae, ou derniere repoose a M. Stan. Julien ; 
Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c. tome xiv. No, 79, November, 
Dec, 1842; Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c. tome i. No. 1, 
Janvier, 1848 ; Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c. tome i. No. 
4,Ayry, 1843. 
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By the Soeietie Asiatique de Paris^ through Lieut. Ayrtan of the lOth N. 
i.y at ^c/6ii.— Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c. tome i. No. I, 
JaoYier; Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c. tome i. No. 3^ 
Mars (2 copies) ; Journal Asiatique ou resueil de Memoires, &c., tome *• 
No. 4., Avril ; Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c. tome i. No. 
5, Mai; Journal Asialiqueou receueil de Me moires, &c., tome i., No 6, 
Join ; Journal Asiatique ou recueil de Memoires, &c., tomeii. No. 7, Juil- 
let, Aout 1843, — with a note from Mr Youngs, dated 20th January, 1844. 

By the Soeietie de la Geographic de PatiSt through Lieutenant Ayr ton, 
of the \Oth, at ^cien.— Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic redige Par M. 
M. Albert Montemont, &c., tome zviii. and ziz. of 1842,— with a note from 
Mr Young, dated 20th January 1644. 

By the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. — Report of the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for the first quarter of 1843-44. 

By the Government of Bombay. ^^AMt Laila, or broks of the Thousand 
and One Nights, vols. 3rd and 4th, in Persian laoguage-^with a letter dated 
6th December, No. 3888 of 1843, from W. Escombe, Esq., Secretary to 
Government. 

By the Rev. Geo, Pigott. — Stronjr's Greece as a Kingdom, &c. &c. ; 
Grey's Travels in North, West, and Western Australia, &., &c., in 2 vols., 
with 2 Maps in 1st vol. ; MacKenzie's Narrative of the Second Campaign 
In China ; Taylor's Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civi- 
lized State, &c. &c., in 2 vols. — with a note dated 5th February, 1844, 
from Rev. G. Pigott. 

By Dr J. G. Malcolmson^ P. R. A, Secretary to the B. B. of the R. A. 
£f.— Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society for Oct., 
No. 6 of 1843. 

Paper. -^By the Author. Journal of the Route between Tajoora and 
Ankober, with drawings, and a map of the same route surveyed by Assis- 
tant-Surgeon R. Kirk — with a note, dated Tanoah, 29th January, 1844. 

Register s.^^By the author. No. 1. One of the daily height of the River 
Indus between the Fort of Bukkur and Roree during the period of inunda- 
tion of the year 1839. No. 2, Register of the daily range of the Thermo- 
meter during the hot season of 1839, kept in the Fort of Bukkur, and the 
maximum daily range, kept at Sukkur during part of the hot season 1840. 
By R. Kirk, £sq.. Civil Surgeon. With a letter from the author dated 
Tannah, 22d Jan., 1844. 

Letters, — Letter from Grindlay and Co., dated 28th July, 1843, informing 
of a picture shipped on board the Malabar, Captain Pollock, being its 
value £60, with an enclosed bill of lading and a manifest. 

Letter from Colonel T. Dickinson, dated 25th Nov., 1843, acknowledging 
an extract from the minutes of the meeting of this institution held on the 
2d inst., and likewise intimating the advantages which have been derived 
from the eorporation of such most active and talented associations in carrying 
out the objects of an institution the welfare and reputation of which no one 
has more at heart than him. 

Letter from Col. Sir H. Pottinger, Bart., dated 27th Nov. 1843. 

Letter from J. P. Willoughby, Esq., Secretary to Government, dated the 
30th Nov., No. 1877 of 1843, acknowledging the receipt of this Society's 
letter No. 235, dated the 19th November last, respecting the charts referred 
to in Lynch's Memoir of the River Euphrates, on which reference will be 
made to the Right Honorable the Governor- Oeneral* of India. 

Letter from Messrs Remington and Co., dated- 13th December, 1843, 
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with an enoloMd eopy of tb« aeeonot enrmt with than* made ap to the 
Slat Julj laat. and nndar that data exhibiting a balance of Ba. 8873- 1 -38 in 
the Sodetjr'a fatonr. 

. Letter from J. P. Willonghby, £iq., Secretarj to GoTemoMnt, dated the 
19th Deoember, No. 8282 of 1848, transmitting an eztraet, paragraph 17, af 
a letter from the Honorable tbe Court of Directorsi dated the 20th 8ept.« 
No. 15 of 1848, reapecting the eoios and fao-simile of an inteription atone 
from Aden I whioh were forwarded by them to England to the Royal Aaia* 
tie Society. 

Letter from do. do., dated 25th January, No. 66 of 1844, informing that 
the Honorable the Qovernor in Council ia not at liberty to fhmiah the 
Society with copies of the charts referred to in the Memoir of the River 
Eophrates, by Commander Lynch, L N. 

The paper of Dr Kekk, with its beautiful series of drawings, excited the 
chief interest : it waa ordered to be published in one of tbe forthcoming 
numbera of the Transactions, the delay in whose appearance has been on* 
easioned in part by the additions that have been made to it. It waa con* 
aidered nnliliely that lithographic engravings of tbe whole of the drawings 
could be aatisfactorily executed at Bombay ; but such a selection waa or- 
dered to be made as would best illustrate the letter press : these were to be 
got up in the beat manner permitted by the state of tbe art in the Presideney. 
Dr MALCOLMeoN suggested that copies of the recent worlcs of the Baron 
Humboldt should be got out overland ; though (he Society had abandoned 
all idea of making a library for other than the purposes of consultation, it 
was important that they should be posaesseJ of all the more rare and ex- 
pensifc geographieal worksite members were likely to desire. The Chair* 
man complimented tbe meeting on the highly satisfactory state of the funds 
of the Society, which, after the payment of the heavy bill about to faU due 
Ibr printing two numbers of the Transactions, would still leave abiive Rs. 
1000 in the treasurers' handS| with nearly Rs. 1500 more of income for next 
year from subscriptions. Though the meetings were on some occasions 
not very numerously attended, the amount of dooitionsUid on the Sooiety'a 
tables onesch occasion when it met, as well as the alacrity with which all 
payments were made into its treasury, gave sufficient indications of the 
nnabated interest that continued to be felt in its proceedings. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society took place on Thursday the 2d May^ 
1844, at Three o'clock p. m. 

Captain D. Ross, President of the Society, in the Chair. 

Present — J. P. Willoughby, Esq. ; Commander H. B. Lynch, L N« ; 
Dr J. Burnes, K. H., F.R.S. ; and Dr Geo. Buist, Secretary to the Society. 
The minutes of last meeting having been read, some conversation ensoed 
out of the resolution formerly adopted as to having a selection from the 
Drawings of Dr Kirk*8 Journal lithogrsphed or engraved : it was now 
agreed this should be done in London, so as to accompany the Transactione, 
provided the expense did not exceed Rs, 500* The following were elected 
office-bearers for the year :— 

Three Kicc-PrMiVfe/i/5.— Captain Sir Robert Oliver, R. N.; J. P. Wil- 
louRhby, Esq. ; Major-General Vans Kennedy. 

Twelve Resident Members, — Lieut.-Colonel P. M. Melvill ; Captain E. 
P. Del'Hoste; Commander H. B. Lynch, LN.; Dr R. Brown; Dr J. 
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McLennan ; Bev. O. Pigott; Dr J. BanM, K.H., F.RJ3. ; Ball Qmi^ad- 
hur Sbastree^ Esq. ; Dr C. Morehead ; J. BowmaB, Esq. ; Major Ganeral 
D. Barr ; the Hon. L. R. Reid, Esq. 

Eight Non- Resident Aftfrnft^r^.— Major H. C. Bawliiison ; Major W. C. 
Harris ; Major R. Leeoh ; Captain R. Shortrede ; Lieut. H. A. Ormsbyi 
I.N., F.R.S. ; Captain G. L» 6. Jacob; Lieat.-Colone] O. Felix; Lieut. J. 
C. Cmtteadeiiy LN. 

The following gentleman was elected Member ef the Society :— 
John Smith, Esq — Proposed by Dr G. Buist, and Seconded by the Presi* 
dent. Captain D. Ross, I.N., F.R.S. 

The following statement of the funds was laid l>efore the meeting :— > 
Annual Statement of receipts and disburseoients of the Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society, from Ist May 1843, to SOth April 1844. 

DlSBUBSBMaNTS. RSCEIPTS. 

1844. B. A. P. 1843. RS. A P. 

April SOth, To Printiiig, t828 July 81st, Bj balance in the hands of 

.. .• Estabiiahment, .... •64 the Treaavrera tbia 

.. ContiDgrent expenses 78 8 date 3,873 5 4 

.. Subacription received 1814. 

from Dr. J . MacKea- April SOtti, Amoant of Oovemment 

aie towards the late aubacriptioaa for 12 

Doctor Heddle'a Mo- montba at 5o Ra. per 

nament and paid into Mensem, 600 

hands of Treasurers .. .. Do. of subacriptiona of 

on the 6th Dec. 1843, Membera lor thia 

(vide page 32 of the year 1,843 6 

General Caah Book, . .. Do. of I copy of thia 

No. 2) 60 Society's Proceed- 

— — iugasold 2 

3,515 8 .« .. Do. of 6 do. of the 

.. Coat of postage, biUa, Royal Geographical 

&o. on account of the Society'a Journala 

late Sir Alexander sold 18 

Butnes*a Portrait.... . 

Ra. 26 3 6 5,836 ll 10 

.. Coat of Portrait .. .. Do. of aubscriptionsof 

837 9 i Members to Sta* A. 

853 12 11 Bumea'a Portrait 

— — — -^^ from lat August 1843 

4.309 4 11 up to this date . ..130 

. •• Balance in favor of the n ■ 

Society this d*y, 1,597 11 Rnpeea 5,066 II 10 

(Signed) Gbo. Buut, Secy, to the Society. 

Rupees 5,906 II 10 Bombay. 30th April, 1844. 

The following Papers, received since last meeting, were laid on the table : 
a part of them had been placed in the printer's hands by order of the Com- 
mittee, and were now in type :•« 

Papers, — By the Author. — Note on Lacusterine Tertiary Fossils, from 
the Vindiab Monntaioa near Mandoo ; and on the period of the elefation of 
that chain. By Dr J. G. Malcolmson, F.R.S. 

By the Anthor. — Meteorology of Aden. By Corporal Moyes. 

By Government.-^Eitf act of a Jonrnal Icept during a partial ioqniry into 
the present resources and state of North-eastern Africa, with Memoranda. 
By Lieut. W. Christopher, I.N., eommandiog the Hon. Company's Brig of 
War Titnis ; with a letter from Mr Chief Secretary Willonghby, dated 
^6th March.— No. 225 of 1844. 

By the Anthor, through J. P. Willoughb} , Esq. — Observations on the 
Riinn. By Captain G. Fulljames ; with a Rough sketch of the Camp at 
Cusba, on the north side of the la^ge Runn, dated Ahmedabad, 6th April, 
1844 ; with a Note Irom Mr Wiilovghby, dated 18th April, 1844. 
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% the Autlmr.—Nirratlve of & Hasty Trip to the Fraakmaeiisd country. 
Bf G. W. B. KamptborDef Erq. 

By Qovernmept.^A Memoir on the countrj^ between Bagdad and tlio 
Hamreed H'lilst drawn up bj Lieat, H, W, Groimda of tb« ladlan N&vfi 
daM Bakboba, WeJaesdaj, tbe 2ath August, 1839. 

Boohs. — ^By Govemoient. — Tvro Reports by tbe Soperintetident of Eoftda 
and Tanks, for the jeirs tS4l-42, and IS42-43, dated Poonah, 2d Sept. 
J842, and 1 1th July 1S43; with a letter from Mr Secretary Eiicombe, dated 
] l«b March,^No. 693 ol 1844. 

By the Cba^mber of Commeroe^ — R«port of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce for the second quarter of 1843-44. 

ll was moved by Mr WiUougbhj.} seconded by Dr Burnes, and ftgrt^ed to 
unaniraously, that the Society do record a a express ion of deep regret at tbd 
loii of one of the moitt d idling t^i eked of its members^ Dr Johu Grant Mal-« 
cdmsoQ, who had fallen & victim to his enthusiasm in tbo pursuit of Geo* 
graphical Science, The paper on tbe elevation of the country near Mandoo 
had been sent to the ScQtQtary from Snratj and was tbe Ust, in all likelU 
hot>d, prepared by him For pubilcatbn* 

The fallowing report, drawn up by tho Secretary^ was laid on the table 
and ordered to be primed >-* 

It Is Dot necessary for me to apologise for the resumption of tbe time* 
honoured practice, so ably pursued by a former Secretary^ of presenting, at 
the Aotilversary Meetitig, a bh&n Report of the Proceedings of tbe Sociotyi 
aadafthe progress of Geographical research within the field of our more 
immediate co^ni'i^aoee for the preceding year. The omission of this for the 
two past anuiTcrsEiries occurred from circumstances over which I had po 
coutroul : in Mdy 1842 I was appointed permauenti atter having been for a 
few weeks only provlaionai, Secretary : and in 1843 the affairs of the AgrU 
cultural Society, and irrangemeols then in progress and now completed^ 
pressed I along with my own mora immediate professional engagements^ <o 
severely on rny time^ that I was uawilllng to attempt that which^ under tbe 
clrcumstanETCii could have been so imperfectly performed ; and now, with- 
out further circumlocution, I shall ondeavourin so far to follow the fi>otstepfl 
of my predecessor in a taik the fact of whose execution requires no excuse, 
bowever mudi its faultitiess may stand In need of apo'ogy. 

The Abyssinian Embassy having returned to Bombay nbcirtly antecedent 
to our last Annual Meeting (on tbe Nib April^ 1^43,) littlo more of their 
proceedings was then known than tbal recorded in the paper from the pen 
of Major Harris in reference to the great Elver Uawash, presented by 
Government to the Society, and now forming a part of its printed Traasae- 
tlons. Since theo tbe great work of Major Harris has made its appearance^ 
while a paper by Cap Lain Grahame, a member of the Mission, appeared 
in the No. 140 of the Btm/al Astaiic Societj/'s IrunsacUong Jor 1843, A , 
report by Dr Kirk, on tbo route from Tadjurra to Ankober, travelled by 
the Miadon, appeared in tbe 2d Part of the aii. Volume of tbe 
TransfictiQn^ vf the London Geograp^itcol Sociei^ for 1843, The moit 
valuable paper which has yet appeared, connected with tbe explorations of 
tbe Mission, has fallen to the share of the Bombay Society— the extended 
Journal of Dr Kirk, of which that published in the London Joumui 
la merely an outline ; the l«le date at whiuh this was sent in to the 
Society t and tbe delay nccesloned by the attempt to have a selection of the 
drawings with which it i^ lllustratod Itiliograpbed, has, combined with other 
cauaei of an uuavoldable n>iture, considerably retarded tbe appcarauce of 
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the forthoomiDgDnmber of the Society's TrensactionSi in which it was resolved 
by the Committee that it should appear.* So far as appears from what has 
been already given to the worlds the mission has added considerably less to 
our stocit of linowledge on Geography and ^'atural History than might 
have been expected, and could have been desired. The very defective 
nature and scanty number of the instruments with which they appear to 
have been provided, greatly impeded trigonometrical investigation : and 
this most essential portion of the fitting-out of an expedition seems to 
have been left yery much to accident. In nothing are the stores of the 
Bombay Government more defectively supplied than in philosophical 
instruments ; those possessed by them are not only few in num- 
ber, but antiquated in form, and indifferent in quality. In Bombay in 
1841 there was no private dealer f from whose stores travellers could 
be supplied : and an expedition, from whose exertions much in the way 
of physical research might have been looiied had they been provided 
with the means of investigation, was dispatched on a mission of two years 
duration provided with a single sextant, | a couple of chronometers, two or 
three thermometers; with barometers whieh became useless from leakage 
before the mission had well begun its journey. A telescope was after- 
wards provided from Bombay, but of such indifferent quality, that it was 
found unserviceable for the observation of the satellites of Jupiter : so that 
a mission meant to traverse, or to reside, in a country whose physical 
character was very indifferently known to ns, and the expense of which, 
including the pay of the officers employed in it, must have amounted to 
JC6000 or £8000, was, for want of some £150 worth of instruments, left 
destitute of the means of pursuing some of the most important investigations 
in which they could have been engaged. Dr Kirk and Lieut. Barker appear 
to have effected all that could have been expected of them with the means 
at their command ; the altitudes of all the more prominent positions visited 
by these gentlemen have been estimated with apparent care from the tempe- 
rature at which water boils, and two several sets of astronomical observations 
—one by each of the parties just named— give with apparent accuracy a 
series of latitudes and longitudes not before ascertained. Ankober, the 
head quarters of the residence of the mission, is 870 miles from the sea, and 
8,200 miles above its level ; its latitude is 9 deg. 85 min. 1 sec. N. ; longi- 
tude 89 deg. 53 min. 48 sec. £. The most notable position next to this, as 
described by the mission, is that of the Salt Lake, of which a most interest- 
ing account will be found in Dr Kirk's memoir ; it is situated in latitude 
11 deg. 87 min. 80 sec. N. ; longitude 42 deg. 38 min. 6 sec. E., and is 
five hundred and seventy feet below the level of the sea ; after the Dead 
Sea probably the Lake of the greatest superficial depression known to us. 
The Society has been fortunate in having been put in possession in the course 
of the year, of a large body of varied and interesting, though not very ex- 
act, information on the geography and statistics of the north-eastern por- 
tion of the sea-coast of Africa. In our transactions have beeo for the first 
time printed the journals of Capt. Smee and Lieut. Hardy, in the cruize in 
quest of the great river, long supposed to disembogue itself into the sea near 

• The Societj. it will be seen, resolved at this meeting to have a selection from the draw- 
inss eagrayen at home. 

f Wittiin the present Tear Messrs J. Jamieson & Co. hsye prorided themselves with a smaU 
stock of instruments of first-rate qnalitj, bj Adie of Edinburgh, whioh help to snpply a desi- 
deratum in Bombay. 

t A sextant of 9 inehesi mads by Jones, reading to 10 seoonds. 
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the eqmtof. Captain Hftn it's paper already reforred to, emhodlot thi io- 

formation collected arnon^it the natives od the finio tnbji* t ; whil« 
Ihe exl^mhd memoir ot Lieut. Chrbtophtif, preieated to the Society 
by Qov«rnment, places the qa«itioD of Iho exUtence of the stresm 
b«yaad the reaeli of doobt, though it leavei us lAdfy In tho ilark 
■5 to the ftoarco whence it ar)se«^ tb« intent of country whrah it 
travotae*^ or the terminus whitherward its wat«rs tend, Whlo wo 
have been supplied with tho memoir in queatioo, it haji imrorttin^lely^ 
ai in the ease of the man iilustrating the paper of C:ipiain Lynch, 
on the geograpliy of the Euphrates^-been consul Jered neoesi^ary Co with- 
hold from 113 the chart which should bavo accompanied it. The course of 
the Uaities RiTer.^ as It hat b»en ealleJ, in alle^od defect of a native name, 
has been traced by Mr Chdstopher for the i^iaee of HO miles: the il«- 
acription ^iven of it b obacure, probably Itk coas^quence of the want oftbe 
map which has been already referred to, Tho auuairy travuraed by thit, 
and the river juit now for the 6rat timo particuUrly noticed , is occupied by 
a popidaiion estimated ai 150,000 t the soil appears to be a rich alluvium^ 
and the cooditioQ of the people gires promise of mticb advantage arising 
io commerce, from the improvement of our intercourse with this portion of 
Africa* The fragments of information about to appear in the forlhcouiing 
number of the Trtnsactioiia, arc such a^ must make us feel aasioua for an 
increase of information on theiubjeet; asd may, it is hoped, stimulate the 
Government to undertake further surveys of a portion of ihe country so near 
and so little known to us — which, alike in a mercantile as in a geogrtpbkral 
poiot of view, is deserviog of the most minute examioatJon. 

It is much to be regretted, that so little of the in formation which mnat 
have of iate been collected in reference to the i^eography of the sea coasts 
aud islands of China, by officers of the Indian Navy or of vessels frequent^ 
ing the port of Bombay, should hitherto have fallen into the Society *s han^la. 
It frequentljr happens, that valuable sets of soundings anti bearings are noted 
by captains of merchant ships on their own prlvaio charts, which nerer 
reach ihe public eye M all,, though of mQaiteimp^trtaQce to navrgniora, 

A Burvejiog vest el ^ under the command of Mr Montriou, is at prciient 
employed on the Malabar c^ast, and from thl« it is hoped that much informs* 
tion may he derived. Mr Montrioii haa left — as do mo$t officers start ici^ fro -n 
Bombay — very defecLively supplied with instruments, and he has unhappily 
been disappointed to not having the Rervices of the talented medical oS* 
oer* ei peeled to have accompaoUd him a% naturalUt. Ttiene vrauts will, 
it IS hoped, he supplied baforo the resumption of the survey, which must oif* 
lainly be interrupted frum June t^ October by the raios. 

It it hoped that our knowledge of the geogra|!by of the interior of Scindi 
may be increased by the investigations of Captain Baker, aurveyor of tanlu 
and canals, though his occupations do not very strictly bear ou reseirnh 
purely geograpbtcal. 

The Society has, io the course of tho East year, ac or ding to its praeticn 
incases of emergency, supplied a geoileman (Lieut. Showers) pruceediuif to 
the PaciSc, with hooki from ita library — on promise of their being re*- 
placed so Goon as they caa be bad from England, 

• Dr C*i-teMnjw on ilck leave tuttio DeQ«aa,<UM of th«moitindaAtriouiaiidploi]i]^ng 
DatiiraU»ti In Ulc Bomtu; Medical advice. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



Captain D^ Ross, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
B. A. R. Nicholson, Esq., and Monockjee Cursetjee are elect- 
ed Members of the Sooiety. 

Correipondenee. — Read, letter addressed to the Secretary, from 
Mr Leyard, dated Karrak, 20th December, 1840, as follows: — 

SiBy — I have been residing for the last three months amongst the 
Baktiyari, and am returning to their mountains immediately. My 
friendship with their chief, Mohammed Taki Khan, has enabled rae to 
visit most parts of the Baktiyari country, and I have succeeded in 
reaching Sosa, and other places of interest^ to which my attention was 
chiefly drawn by Major Rawlinson*s pamphlet which appeared in a 
late number of the London Geographical Society's Journal. Under 
these circumstances, I much regret that I am totally unprovided with 
instruments for laying down tbe country through which I pass. Those 
I possessed on leaving Englai^ have suffered so much during a long 
journey through Asia Minor^ Syria, &c.y as to be at present totally 
useless. 

Should the Bombay Geographical Society feel inclined to provide 
me with any instruments, I shall be most happy to make use of them, 
and to transmit the result of my geographical enquiries to the Society. 
I shall probably, in spring, visit the higher mountains of the Baktiyari 
and the Corgelous, which are inaccessible during the winter months, 
and a mountain barometer would prove exceedingly useful in deter- 
mining their heights. I have discovered several cuneiform inscriptions 
and sculptures, and have heard of several which I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting. 

After leaving the Baktiyari country, it is my intention to proceed 
to Yezd and Kerman, and endeavour to reach Candahar through the 
Seistan ; and, I believe, circumstances are favourable to my under- 
taking. 

The instruments I shall, therefore, chiefly require are a Kater's 
Schmalcalders compass, a mountain barometer, a thermometer, and a 
watch. 



I am known to Captain Washington, Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and would ha?e made this application to him, but 
the difficulties of transmission from England are so great, and the 
time that would elapse before any packet could reach me so consider- 
able, that I have considered it useless to do so. 

Should the Society take any interest in the examination of the 
country I am about to visit, and offer any suggestions, I shall be happy, 
as far as is in my po\^er, to attend to them, &c. 

The Secretary is authorized to forward any of the instruments 
required by Mr Leyard, that can be procured in Bombay. 

A Letter from C. F. Beke, Esq., dated Tajourra, Dee.^ 1840. 

Dear Sir, — At the suggestion of my friend Dr Lush, I have the 
pleasure of transmitting a specimen,* together with a few seeds of the 
only plant that I have found at this place (on the eastern coast of 
Africa, just opposite Aden) applied by the natives to any useful pur- 
pose. Its name among the natives (called Danakil by the Arabs, but 
among themselves Affar,) is anag-alli, and they employ the leaves for 
tanning goats' and other skins used by them for holding water, &c. 
The process is as follows : — they pound the fresh leaves of the anagalK, 
and apply the paste thus formed to the skins, (after having well cleaned 
them) rubbing it well in, and allowing it to remain for 24 hours, fre- 
quently working it about, and then rolling the skins up. They are 
then taken to the sea shore, and well washed, and then filled with sand, 
which is rammed hard down with a stick, in order that the skins may 
be fully stretched in the drying, which is now allowed to take place: 
this completes the operation. 

In this part of the country there is very little vegetation, the sur- 
rounding plain and cretaceous hills being scantily covered with the 
anagalli and two or three different sorts of acacias. Cultivation of 
any sort is not known ; the maize, grain, and dates eaten by the na- 
tives being brought from the interior. The men generally chew 
tobacco, which they import from the opposite coast, and which they 
render more pungent by an admixture of wood ashes. They do not 
smoke, nor am I aware of their using any other narcotics. They 
smear their hair and bodies with the clarified fat of their goats, &c. 

I do not send you any further specimens, as I possess no conve- 
nience for making a package larger than a letter ; but I trust I may 
have an opportunity of addressing you from the interior with some- 
thing more interesting than the contents of the present letter. 

Should you have any suggestions or enquiries to make, (to which I 
shall be most happy to attend) Captain Haines, at Aden, will take 
charge of any letters addressed to me to his care. I am proceeding to 
the kingdom of Shoa, in the south of Abyssinia. 

* The specimen belongs to a species of Cadaba, nearly allied to Forskal's 
C. gland ulosa. 



I have fonrirded the only cue I had (one of thm 1 brooght fro« 
Bogland) to Captain Haines, at Aden, reqnesling him to send it to 
youy and I bare now to tronble you to uke charge of if, and to send 
it to London by the first good opportunity. It contains specimens of 
the rocks in this Ticinity, and some shells collecfed here. The whole 
vicinity is composed of marine limestones of recent formation, which 
have been subjected to extensive Tolcanic action. 

I have just taken from a boy, a couple of specimens of Solmmmm. 
He had an armful of the plant, and I asked him what he was going to 
do with it. He said, eat it ; and I understand that they boil the Uaves 
in water, and cat them. This is not an usual article of food among 
the people ; but the children are allowed to use it in the way men- 
tioned, &c. &c. C. F. Bekk. 

A Letter from Lieatenant F. Ayrton, forwarding two comma* 
nications from M. I^Abbadie, of which the following is read : — 

Barberah, 28lh Nov. 1840. 
My Dear Sir, — I have now been only five days here, but as Shadly 
will depart this evening for Syaraaud Aden, I shall hasten to give you 
the result of my first enquiries concerning Barberah and its neigh- 
bourhood. We left Aden at 4 f.m^ and although close-hauled to the 
Aziah or breeze of the N.C. monsoon, we arrived in sight of this vil- 
lage at sunset on the following day. We had afterwards to double a 
low peninsula of marine formation, in order to tack into the khor or 
inlet, which, extending upwards of a mile in a direction parallel to the 
general features of the Somali coast, is perhaps the only natural ad- 
vantage which has contributed to found the transient town of Barberah. 
The bottom is flat, and at low tides nearly 200 yards of black soft sand 
intervene between the first bouses and the water, which lies here almost 
without a ripple. The village, town, or fair, 1 scarcely know which 
term to apply, is a little more than 300 yards long where it fronts the 
beach ; its depth inwards is less considerable, and a large vacant space 
intervenes to separate rival tribes, for three Somali clans claim a light 
to the soil, viz. Eyyal ho'gh, Eyyal gedeed, and Eyyal Sbertown. 
The houses or huts are built of poles tied together and covered with 
rush mats and surrounded with thorns. I should estimate their pre- 
sent number at about 400, which admits a population of nearly 2000 
souls ; but new huts are erected daily, and small caravans are already 
pouring in. I have not seen a head of horned cattle ; milk is scarce, 
dear, and bad ; sheep are brought from at least six hours* distance, and 
the only good water comes by sea from Syara. The whole surround- 
ing country is a dreary naked desert, bounded by bleak distant hills, 
and habitable only during the present monsoon, which preserves the 
weather remarkably pleasant and cool. In the few rambles which I 
have taken towards the south and south-east, 1 have found numerous 
coral rocks evincing comparatively a modern retreat of the sea. They 



are now generally fiurrounded or eov^ei^d by depositij of alluvial tilt, 
produced by torrent* of rain tumbling for a few Kours from the htlhf 
mod siibArdlDg in tLe flats, where water ie found every where at a depth 
varying frotu oue and a half to two yards i but, owing to the marine 
subftratum, this water b detestably brackliih, M, Preodergast, who 
has visited ihe Doobara rivulet, three hours' walk off, met several small 
herd^ of anlelopesi with a few hares and eveii squirrels : wild boara 
abound a Utile farther inwardft. 

Barberah is perhaps the only tradings port in the world where thtre 
are no customs of any sort ; but this deficiency is supplied by a new 
meihod, which haa not yet been classified by our economists. Every 
trader not belonging to one of the three tribes is obliged to choose ao 
nbbati or protector, who is his judge^ servant» broker, and often doll, 
thiefi and tyrant. No excupsiou can be attempted, no transaction ef- 
fected, without the interference of the abban. This term, like that cf 
ghafyr used at Suez, between Bedoo and Christians, is applied to the 
protector and to his client, and a Somali stranger who does not know 
me by name, must, if polite, call me ahhan. The protector has a right 
to receive a daily dole of two loaves of dourrah t he also expeclJ a 
small present at parung ; but it may well be supposed that his profits 
depend chiefl}' on brokerage. As Europeans are always victimt tit 
Africa, r need not tell you that my abban is eminently of the dolt spe- 
cies, and although he affects great pretensions to Arabic, he cannot string 
two wordfi together, save a few cant phrases of the n net v Hi zing Mu9« 
selnian falih* 

The Somal dress here Is the same loose and flowing white sheet so 
prevident in Aden. Tiieir women lie it wilh sundry folds like a pelli* 
coat, leaving a corner to throw diagonally over ilieir shoulder. Young 
ladies wear their hair in close fiat plaits like the Abyssinians ; but the 
Somali matrons confine their black tresses in a pretty black net like the 
peasants of Southern Europe* In their native pastures the Somal carry 
two lances, lighter, shorter, and less substantially counterpoised than 
those of upper Kthiopia ; in war one is thrown, the other being ge- 
nerally used as a pike. The Somali sword is under 20 inches in lengtlii 
broad, straight, and double-edged, like ihotie used in the French artil- 
lery. These are employed as knives iu the peaceful transactions erf 
Barberah* The bows are twice as stout as those used in modern Eo' 
g\ish archery. The ends taper suddenly with a curve almost at right 
angles, and the siring is a well- twisted ^uL The arrows are short and 
clumsy, iron-headed, and poisoned. The shields are made of rhino- 
eeroa bide, remarkably toughj light, and handsome. 

The feasl of Bat ram is only just ended, and the first caravan wUl 
enter in a day or two, bringing melted butter, myrrh, incense, and gum 
Arable, chiefly from the Somali country* The Harar caravan will at* 
rive in eight or ten days, bringing the best slaves in the world, as a 
Mtiglireby dealer emphatically told me, coffee in large quantities,^ 
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desiioed to be siUed, baptised, and adulterated in Mocha, — mules, horses, 
wart — a dye plaut used at Muscat, and sundry other things which I 
have not yet heard of. They take in return chiefly cotton cloths, brass, 
and copper. The second Harar caravan will arrive in three months hence, 
bringing no slaves, but a good deal of civet. I have been credibly in« 
formed that a Galla boy is often sold here for 50 dollars, and fetches 
as much as 120 in the ports of Arabia. Coffee is paid in cotton cloth, 
three of which valued h^re at a dollar a piece, are given for one frazh. 
From ten to fifteen of tliese are sewed in a mat bag which pays from 
OBe«half to three-quarters of a dollar in freight to Mokha. Cattle of 
all sorts are shipped, not here but at Syara. In the caravan season a 
good mule is sold for 10, 15, or 20 dollars : horses are cheaper, but 
probably inferior in quality. 

Harar, capital of the small district of Harar-gay, surrounded by 
Galla tribes, is encircled by a continuous wall with five gates. Its 
language is neither Somali, Daukaly, nor Galla ; but appears to me, 
on first examination, an Amhario dialect. The inhabitants are strict 
Mussulmans : the late emir has been deposed by his nephew, who now 
keeps him in prison. An ancient law prohibits any white man, i. e, 
Turk or European, from entering the town of Harar : even the Chris- 
tian merchants of Shoa do not venture thither. The Harar lances 
give a good idea of their skill in manufacturing iron. 

Anthony d' Abbadib. 

A letter from Mi^or Stirling, communicating the two following 

notes. 

Ist. — A visit to the Falls of Sansadurra. 

February, 1841. 
The Falls of Sansadurra are two miles below the city of Mhysir in 
Nemaur, where the river Nerbudda falls over, or forces its way through, 
a rocky barrier two miles in breadth. Immediately above the barrier 
the Nerbudda resembles a lake about a mile in breadth. It passes the 
barrier in two channels ; that on the southern side being only about 
one hundred yards wide, and it can scarcely be called a fall, but a 
foaming, impetuous, and roaring rapid, while the other, near the mid* 
die of the bed of the river is the great Fall, where two*lhirds of this 
great river, contracted to a breadth of two or three hundred yards, 
rushes over its rough and rocky bed, and finally precipitates itself over 
ten or twenty feet of perpendicular rock into a chasm below. The 
chasm runs parallel to the Fall, receiving the whole of its waters, as in 
a trough, and, as it is only about twenty feet wide, it must be of great 
depth to contain them. Its rocky sides bound it like a wall, but 
although they are in some parts rent and broken and formed into fan- 
tastic shapes by the violence of the stream and its whirling eddies, in 
none do the waters escape from it till conveyed unbroken and entire 



by a wide and more gentle channel Below the barrier the two chan* 
iiels re- unite, and form a lake-like bheet of water, like that above it. 

Standing on the rocky margin of the chasm, and facing the Fall, the 
view is grand and imposing, although destitute of many of those features 
which add beauty and interest to waterfalls in other situations. There 
are no trees — nothing but black naked rocks on either hand, but the 
ceaseless thunder and deafening roar of the mighty river, its boiling eddies, 
its foaming waters, as they rush towards you only a few yards distant, 
are enough to fill the mind, and render other objects superfluous. 

The rocky barrier is composed of tabular trap, exhibiting no signs of 
dislocation or disturbance, except by the force of the river ; nor did I 
see a single imbedded pebble or mineral of any kind. The river has de- 
posited a calcareous crust on some of the rocks, but it is quite superficial. 

The barrier was, doubtless, at some remote period complete, and on a 
level, or nearly so, with the present height of the banks ; so that,*before 
the river burst its barrier, the site of Mhysir was nearly the centre of a 
vast lake or basin. By the bursting of the barrier, that lake or basin has 
been partially drained ; its bed has sunk, assumin|2^ the character of a 
river ; and were the barrier entirely removed, the Nerbudda at Mhysir, 
instead of being a fine sheet of water, a mile wide and four long, and 
twenty feet deep, as it now is, would be diminished into a comparatively 
petty stream. 

The banks of the river between Mhysir and Sansadurra, particularly 
the right, which 1 have examined, affurd strong proof of the above. The 
bed of the river is trap, but lower, twenty or thirty feet of the bank, 
are composed of a more or less hard calcareous deposit, such as is usual 
at the bottom of lakes: then comes an irregular bed of loosely- 
cemented round stones of very hard quartz and limestone, ten or twelve 
feet thick, or sand such as abounds in the Nerbudda above Mundleysir, 
and then two distinct thick deposits of, I conceive, transported matter, 
of a saline and calcareous nature, decidedly of a different composition 
from the soil of the country half a mile or a mile from the river. These 
superior deposits rise into hillocks and rugged eminences above the 
neighbouring country, and their remote antiquity is proved by their, 
in some places, affording support to large trees and ruined buildings. 

I am inclined to believe that the volume of water in the Nerbudda, 
in the fair season, has been much overrated, and that its great breadth 
of six hundred, nine hundred, and twelve hundred yards, as given bj 
Sir J. Malcolm, has either been estimated in the monsoon, or where its 
breadth is owing to barriers that dam it up, to rocks and other impe- 
diments which spread its waters over a large surface. 1 have come to 
this opinion from seeing the whole of the river below Sansadurra, when 
not running with any extraordinary velocity, and three or four feet 
deep, within a channel of three or four hundred yards. That was a 
fair place, I conceive, to make a section of the river. 

The whole fall of the river over the two miles at Sansadurra cannot 



be less than fifty feet. From the hardness of the rock, its height and 
length, and the vast body of water which rolls over it in the monsoon 
when the river is flooded, I have formed the opinion that no remune- 
rating labour could ever render the river Nerbudda navigable at San- 
sadurra, nor can any reasonable hope be formed that land carriage at 
that spot would overcome the difRcuIty. 

2d, — Notice of Granite protruding through the Trap Rock in the 
Bed of the river Nerbudda at Mundleysir. 

In the middle of the Nerbudda, opposite to Mundleysir, there is a 
saddle-shaped rock of trap, the highest part of the arch or saddle rising 
fifteen or twenty feet above the bed of the river. The rock is rather 
coarse but compact black trap, and in some places inclining to porphy- 
ritic, but no where exhibiting an approach to columns, nor is there 
any appearance of much disturbance of the strata. 

On the northern edge of the saddle, I found a huge insolated block 
of granite, about forty feet in length, twenty in breadth, and seven in 
thickness, the trap in some places firmly adhering in pieces even to its 
upper edge, the two rocks shewing the colours of deep black and grey, 
as distinctly and contrastingly as if they had been painted with a brush. — 
The trap in some pjaces penetrates the granite as in veins, or it may be 
vice versa. 

At first it appeared to me that the granite block was of the nature of a 
boulder, brought by some unknown power, at least in this country, from a 
distance; but further examination proved that not to be the case, for I as- 
certained it to rest on a solid foundation of granite not much larger 
than itself, distinctly protruding through the trap, which encircled it 
as firmly and closely as if it had been applied by human means. — In 
some places where the granite and trap are in contact, the latter exhi- 
bits strong appearances of the action of fire, or at least of decay. 

The large block which is rent in several places, appears to me to 
have originally stood erect, and that it has fallen into its present posi- 
tion by the force of the current, but in either case the adhesion of 
pieces of trap at the upper edg€! of the granite, seven or eight feet from 
the ground, is a very curious circumstance, and will not fail to give 
support to existing theories on the subject. 

Sir John Malcolm's work on Central India, as well as every other 
authority published and unpublished, that I am aware of, have led me 
to believe that there is no granite in Western India, between the lati- 
tude of Goa and the Vindhya mountains, — I am, therefore, inclined to 
hope that the information now afforded may prove new and interesting. 

I may here mention that Mundleysir stands on the north bank of 
the Nerbudda, in the country of Nemaur, about 15 miles south of the 
Vindhyas, a range understood to be composed entirely of trap. The 
bed of the Nerbudda, and its banks about 30 or 40 feet high, are also 
composed at Mundleysir of trap, and I have not been able in any part to 
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discover any granite but what I have described, and a few detached, 
fragments of no great magnitude in its immediate neighbourhood. 

I beg to forward by the bhangy, specimens of the granite and its 
adhering trap. 

The above communication may appear to be more of a geological 
than a geographical character, but trusting to the known desire of oar 
Society to extend its usefulness in every way, I have* in the absence of 
a Geological Society, taken this opportunity to make it. 

W. Stirling, Major, 17th Regiment, 
Mundleysir, 9th February, 1841. Bombay Native Infantry. 

Papers — IsU Reports, by A. Gibson, Esq., on the Iron Ore focnd in 
Malwan ; on the Teak Plantations of the Southern Concan, and on 
the Alluvial Soils suitable to the Growth of Foreign Cotton. Com- 
municated by Government. 

2d. — Journal of a March from Ahmedabad in Guzerat, to Sukker in 
in Upper Scinde, by Captain Del'Hoste. Communicated by the 
Author. 

Library, — The second Collection of Books purchased for the Society 
by the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, in value £45 
lis. 6d., having arrived per ship Thomas CouttSt is inspected by the 
Members ; and thanks are voted to Capt. Washington for the troable 
he has taken in selecting the Works, which have all arrived in excel- 
lent order. 

DONATIONS. 



Presented by Government. 
Royal Geographical Society . 



Books.— Shurah Ool Islam, 

Wilson's Vishnu Puraua, ... 

Journal of Royal Geographical ( 
Society, Vol. X., part ii., J 

The following works by the late' 
W. Marsden, D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Travels of Marco Polo, 

History of Sumatra, 

Numismata Orientalia, 2 vols., 

Miscellaneous Works, 

Remarks on the Sumatran Lan- ^Col W. Martin Leake, D.C.L., P.R.S. 
guage, 

On the Chronology of the Hin- 
doos, ... ... ... 

Memoir of the Life and Writings 
ofthelateW. Marsden. Writ- 
ten by himself, 

On the Fossils of the Eastern 1 
portion of the Great Basaltic f J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., F.R.S. 
District of India, ) ^' 
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VoU. 

Yiacent's Nearcbns and Periplus, Commerce and Navigation! of the 

ADcients, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 2 

Voyaji^e de Niebhor eo Arable, ... ••• ... ... 4 

Hamilton's Account of Nepal, ••• ... ... ••• I 

Harailton*s East India Gazetteer, ... ••• ••• ••• 2 

Ditto Description of Uindestan, ... ... ... 2 

Forster's Overland Journey from Bengal to England, ••• 2 

Edinburgb Cabinet Library. — Persia 1, Arabia 2, China 3, Egypt 1, 

Nubia and Abyssinia 1, ... ... ... 8 

Da1rymp1e*8 Collection of Voyages in the South Seas, .•• ... 1 

Smyth's Sicilly and its IsJaodf, ••• ••• ... ••• 1 

Ellis's Polynesian Researches, ••• ••• ••• ••• 4 

Ditto History of Madagascar, ... ... ••• 2 

Humboldt's Fragmens Asiatiques ... ... ••• .*• 2 

[Received in Frebruary, 1841.] 

Abel's Journey in the Interior of China, ... ... ... I 

Anber's Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, ••• 2 

Barrow's Travels in China, ... ..« ... ... 1 

Ditto Voyage to Cochin China, ••• ••• ••• ... 9 

Beeckman's Voyage to Borneo, ... ... .•• .•• I 

Bernier*s Travels in the Mogul Empire, ••• ... ... 2 

Browne's Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, ... ••• I 

Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, Canara, aud Malabar, ... 3 

Burnes's Travels to Bokhara (new Edition) ... ••• 3 

Charlevoix Uistoire du Japan, ... ... ••• ••. 2 

Davy's Travels in Ceylon, „. ... ... ... 1 

Davis' China, ... ... ... ... ... ••• 2 

Dubois on the Manners and Customs of India, ••• ... 1 

D'Anville's Memoires Sur L'Egypte, ... ... ... ... 1 

Ellis Amherst's Embassy to China, ... ... ... 1 

Elphinstone's Kingdom of Cabool, ... ... ... ... 2 

Forrest's Mergui Arcliipelago, ... ... ... ... 1 

Ditto Voyage to New Guinea, ... ... ... ... 1 

Franklin's Tour from Bengal to Persia, ... ... ... 1 

Gentil's Mers de L'lnde, ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Golownio's Japan, ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Grant's History of Mauritius, ... ... ... ... 1 

Hail's Voyage to Loochoo, ... ... ... ... 2 

Hanway's Travels in Persia, &c., ... ... ... ... 4 

Hamilton's East Indies, ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Hasselquist Voyage du Levant, ... ... ... ... 1 

Herodotus, by Beloe, ... ••• ... ... ... 4 

India, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, ... ... ... ... 3 

Irvin's Voyage, Red Sea, &c., ... ... ... ... 1 

Keate's Pelew Islands, ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Kinnier's Persian Empire, with Map, ... ... ... 1 

Knox's Historical Relation of Ceylon, ... ... ... 1 

Kirkpatrick's Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, ... ... 1 

Lander's Expedition to the Niger, ... ... ... ... 3 

Leyden's and Erskine's Memoirs of Emperor Baber, ... ... 1 

Lindsay's Letters on the Holy Land, ... ... ... ••• 2 

Le Bruyn Voyages on Muscovie, Perse, Levant, &c., ... 3 
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Vols. 

Lane's Modern Egyptians, .•• ••• ••• •.. ••. 2 

Morier*8 Two Journies into Persia, ... ••• ^ ... 2 

Niebhnr*s Dissertation on the Geography of Herodotus, with a Map, I 

Olivier's Travels in Persia, ••• ••• ... ••• 2 

Osbeck's Voyages to China, •.. ••• ••• ... ... 2 

Ouseley's £bn Hauka), ... ... ••• ••• ... I 

Pottioger*B Travels in Persia, &c., ... ... ... ... 2 

Pococke's Travels in the East, ... ... ••• ... 2 

Raf9es*s History of Java, ... ... ••• ••« ... 2 

Do. Memoir of the Life, ••• ... ••• ... 2 

Renaudot's China, ••• ••• ••• ••• ... ... 1 

Reid*s Law of Storms, ... ... ..• .,. ... I 

Spencer's Circassia, &c., ... ... ..• ... ... 2 

Sonnerat*8 Voyage Aux Indes Orientales, ... ••• ... 2 

Staunton's Acconnt of Macartney's Embassy to China, ... ... 2 

Stavorinus's Voyages to the East Indies, ... ... ... 3 

Toumefort Voyage Du Levant, ... ... ... 2 

Thevenot's Travels, ... ... ... ... ... I 

Waring's Tour to Sheeraz, .,. ... ... ... ... 1 



At the Anniversary Meeting, held in the Society's Room, Town 
Hall, on Thursday, the 6th May, 1841. 

' Pbesbnt— Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice-President, in the chair ; Lieut. W. S. 
Suart ; P. Ewart, Esq. 5 Dr C. Morehead ; J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. M.D. ; Dr 
J. Burnes, K.H. ; George Buist> Esq. ; Dr J. Bird 5 Major T. B. Jervis 5 John 
Macleod, Esq.; J. J. Waterston, Esq. N. 1. 1. N. 3 Captain G. Fulljames ; Ball 
Gungadhur Shastree ; and J. F. Heddle, Esq. Secretary. 

Minutes of the quarterly meeting held on the 19th February, 1841, 
are read and approved. 

The statement* of the Society's account, from April, 1840, to April 
30th, 1841, is laid before the meeting, showing a balance at the latter 
date of Rs. 1651 9 a. 1 p. in favour of the institution. 

The voting-lists are then examined, and the following gentlemen 
announced as office-bearers for the ensuing year, being elected by the 
general votes of the Society : — 

VicE-PfiEsiDENTs^Colonel T. Dickinson, Captain R. Oliver, R.N., and J. 
P. Willoughby, Esq. 

Committee — Resident, Lieut. CoL N. Campbell ; Major T. B. Jervis, F.R.S. j 
Lieut. H. A. Ormsby, I.N., F.R.S. ; Dr J. Barnes, K.H. 5 A. B. Orlebar, Esq.; 
W. C. Bruce, Esq. : Dr R. Brown ; Dr C. Morehead ; Captain G. Fulljames ; 
J. Skinner, Esq. ; G. Buist, Esq. ', J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. M.D — Non-Resident: 
Lieut. Col. Sir A. Bumes, Kt. ; Colonel C. Ovans ', Major J. Holland ; J. Bird^ 
Esq.; Captain R. Shortrede, Captain J. Carles, I.N. ; Major H. Rawlinson 3 
and Captain W. C. Harris. 

The following gentlemen are elected members of the Society : — 
Lieut. G. Munbec, proposed by Colonel T. Dickinson, seconded by Captain 

• Vide Statement No. I. 
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G. Folljames ; Dr J. McLennan^ proposed by Dr J. Barnes, K.Ho and seeonded 
by Dr C. Morchead. 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Bonnibay Branch of the Royal 
ABiatic Society, anaouncing the project of establishing a Museum, and 
requesting the contribution of objects of Natural History and funds from 
this Society in aid of the proposed establishment ; also forwarding a 
copy of the rules of the Museum. 

Resolved, That the collection now in the possession of the Society 
be made over to the Museum, and that the Committee be informed, 
that any objects which may hereafter be presented to the Society, shall 
in like manner be contributed ; but that we are unable to afford pecu« 
niary aid. 

The following papers were then laid before the meeting :— 

1. Report on Adam's Bridge. By Lieut. Christopher, I. N. 

2. Description of the Temple of Ramiseram, with Plan. By Lieut. 
Christopher, L N. Communicated by the author. 

3. Vocabulary of the Koolbee Language (in Guzerattee) collected 
by Captain Fulljames. 

LIBRARY DONATIONS* 

Report of the General Committee of ^ 
Public iDstruction, dated the 30th Octo- f p^^^^«*^j u„ n^^^^^^^^ 
ber last; with the Minute of the Right \ Pr«s«°ted by GoTemmcnt. 
Hon^ble the Governor- General. ^ 

b;S !:»"'''"'"""'"'"""'' \ I--t.Ethersey. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Sci- ) xjt-j- t**- o • t 
enc. from No. 1 to 28. I Madras Literary Society. 

Note of a March from Brimham Ghat ^ 

on the Nurbudda to Umurkuntuck the f F^.^^rded from Bengal, 
source of that river, by George Spilsbury, C *"»"«»"^« "*'"• ajcm^*!. 
Esq. Five Copies. ^ 

Extract Durraport Annuel fait A la So- ^ 
ciete de Geographic de Paris, pour Le f ^ v i o • i r t» • 

Anniie, 1839 (Collection Geographiqua de \ Geographical Society of Pans, 
la Bibliotheque Royale). ^ 

Notice Surlas Gallus de Lemmon, Par ^ M. Jomard, President Geo- 
M. Jomard Notation Hypsometrique ou r graphical Society of Paris, 
Noovelle Manier De Noter les Altitudes, C Member of the French In- 
par M. Jomard, Membre del Institut. ^ stitution. 



At the Quarterly Meeting of this Society held in the Society's Room, 
Town Hall, on Thursday the 5th August, 1841. 
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pBcreirr^CoIoiiel T. Dickinson, Vice-President, in the chair * Be v. W. K. 
Fletcher 3 R, H. Kennedj, Esq. j Dr J. Bumes, K.H. ; Captain John Fulljames ; 
John Madeod. Esq. 3 A. B. Orlebar, Esq.; J. G. Malcohnson, Esq., M.D. ; 
J. J. Waterston^ Esq.) N.I.I.N.5 Ball Gungadhur Shastree ; and J. F. Heddle, 
Esq., Scoretary. 

Minutes of the Anniversary Meeting held on the 6lh May, 1841, are 
read and approved. 

Dr B. P. Rooke is elected Member of the Society — proposed by 
Captain G. Fulljames ; seconded by the Secretary. 

Papers were then laid before the Meeting. 



Papers. — Report on the Soda Soil ' 
of the Barramaha), by Captain J. 
Campbell, »•• •.. ... 

Comparison of the Route of Isidorus ' 
at CharaX) from Selevcia to Atro- 
DatanS) ... ••• ••• ••• 



Presented by Government. 



G. Masson, Esq. 



LIBRARY DONATIONS. 



Maps. — Survey of the Island of 
Ooriro, commonly called Caran- 
jah Island. By Lieut Lendrum, 



Major T. B. Jervis. 



Survey of Scinde, part of Beloochis* 

tan, and Afghanistan priacipally. 

By the Quarter- Master Geueral's 

department) and shewing the routes 

marched by the Bombay Division 

of the Army of the Indus, from the 

mouth of the Indus to and from 

Cabool, in the years 1838-39, & 40./ 
A View of the Evidence given before' 

a Select Committee of the House of 

Commons 00 a petition from the 

East India Company. 2 Copies. 
Travels from St Petersburgh in Rus- 
sia, to various parts of Asia, by S> J. M*Adam, Esq 

John Bell- 2 vols 3 

Essay on the productive resources of \ 

India, by J. F. Royle, M.D. J 

Hakluyt's Voyages. 2 vols. ... 



Lieutenant- Col. N. Campbell, with 
the vouchers of Government. 



Government. 



Government. 
Reverend W. K. 



Fletcher. 



At a Quarterly Meeting of the Society, held in the Society's Room, 
Town Hall, on Thursday the 11th November, 1841. 

Present. — Col. T. Dickinson, Vice-president, in the Chair; C. Morehead, 
Ef q., M. D. i Major T. B. Jervis, F. R. S. ; Rev. W. K. Fletcher ', G. Buist, 
Esq. ; and J. F, Heddloi Esq., Secretary. 
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Minutes of the Quarterly Meeting held on the 5th August, 1841, are 
read and approved. 

H. B. Riddell, Esq. Bengal C. S., is elected member of the Society. 
Proposed by Major Jervis, and seconded by Colonel Dickinson. 

The following resolution was carried, — 

Moved by Colonel Dickinson, seconded by the JSecretary, that the 
best thanks of this Society are due to Major T. B. Jervis, Engineers, 
for his unceasing and zealous advancement of geographical science in 
India, apd particularly for his exertions on behalf of the Society, in 
promoting its object by extending its influence and contributing many 
valuable donations. 

Read a letter of the Secretary to the Government of India, dated 
16th August, 1841, intimating that the woiks applied for by the So- 
ciety, viz.: — Boilean's Rajwara and Pemberton's North-east Frontier, 
including Munnipore, had been dispatched by dawk bhangy. 

Papers were then laid before the Meeting. 



PAPEBs.<»Brief Historical, Geogra 
phica), and Statistical Memoir on 
Okhamemdab. By G. L. G. Jacob, 

Report on the Aarub River, Lake 
Mancher, and the River Narrah, 
By R. C. Knight, Esj., M. D. 

Givalior Nameh, or History of Gi- 
valior, translated from a Persian 
manuscript. 



■'\ 



Preaented by QoTerameDt. 



GoTernmeDt. 



Major T.B. Jervis, F.R. S. 



LIBRARY DONATIONS. 






History, 'Antiquities, Topography,' 

and Statistics of Eastern India, &c. 

&c., collated from the original do- ^ Government. 

cuments at the East India House. 

By M. Martin. J 

Account of the Trigonometrical Sur- 1 

vey of England and Wales, from I 

the commencement in 1794 to 1796. ^ Major T. B. Jervis, F. R. S. 

By Captain W. Madge, F.R.S., and | 

Mr Isaac Dulby. J 

Humboldt^s Personal Narrati ve,Hum- f 



boldt's New Spain, and Vincent's/- 
Mearches. ) 

Journal of the Royal Geographical 1 
Society of London, vol. 10th, part > 
8d of 1841. S 

Maps — Survey of the island of Oo- 
rim Caranjah, by Lieut. Lendrum 
in 1774. Survey of the coun 
between Sirbohee and Deesa, in- 
cluding the Aboo Mountains, by 
Lieut. Neufville, in 1827. 



Professor Orlebar. 



The Royal Society. 



Government. 
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At the Quarterly Meeting of this Society, held in the Society's Room, 
Town Hall, on Thursday the 3d February, 1842:— 

Pbbsxht— Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice-President, in the Chair; Major W. 
Stirlioff ; Dr C. Morehead; Lieut. G Fulljamess John Macleod, Esq. 5 and J. 
F. Heodle, Esq. Secretary. 

Minutes of the Quarterly Meeting held on the 1 1th November, 1841, 
are read and approved. 

The following gentlemen are elected members of the Society : — 

Lieut. J. S. Grieve, I.N., proposed by Lieut. Montrion, LN., seconded by the 
Secretary; H. BorradaU) Esq. C.S., proposed by Captain Fulljames, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Proposed by the Presidents, and resolved unanimously — 

That the Society should take into its consideration in what manner 
it can most appropriately mark its sense of the eminent services, in the 
cause of geographical discovery, rendered b}' the enterprizing traveller 
the late Sir A. Burnes, Knight, in order to enable the Society to tes- 
tify its respect for his memory. 

Read a letter, dated Ankobar, 8th October, 1841, from Assistant- 
Surgeon R. Kirk, attached to the Shoa mission, relative to the inter- 
esting proceedings of that expedition, and giving a few brief observa- 
tions on the state of Abyssinia, and its field to the botanist and geo- 
logist.. 

Read a letter from H. Borradaile, Esq., dated Calcutta, 12th De- 
cember, 1841, requesting to be informed whether or not it is allowable 
for subscribers to the Society to compound for all past and future sub« 
scriptions, as recently proposed by Major T. B. Jervis. 

Read a letter from the Hon. G. W. Anderson, Esq. Governor, to the 
address of Major Jervis, expressing the interest he feels iu the ad- 
vancement of the Geographical Society, and intimating his readiness to 
afford the Society all the aid in his power. 

Paper was then laid before the meeting. 
Paper. — Outline of the Somauli <v 

te'S! ?'Ur'.th^Rog^^'--'«'> ^y »''« Secretary. 
N. I. ' 

LIBRARY DONATIONS. 

200 Copies of the ContributioDs to f 

the Geography and Statistics of > Major T. B. Jervis. 

the Western Coast of India. 3 

Astronomical Society's Proceedings, 5 

containing Major Jervis's Notice > Do. Do. 

of Colonel Evnert's Labours. ) 

Register of Maps of the Bengal, 5 

Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, > Do. Do. 

in 2 vols. S 



The Medical Board. 
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fiankina on ibe Pali Plagttd, Taylor's' 

Topography of Decca, Butler's 

Topography of Oudh, MartiD*s 

Topo^^raphy of Calcutta, RankiD's 

Topography of Sarem, Murray's 

Topography of Meerat, McCash's 

Topography of Assam, Dollar's 

Topography of KemooD, McLeod's 

Topography of Bishoatb, Irwia's 

Topography of Ajmeer, and Ueo- 

nel's Topography of Malta. 
Journal of the Bomhay Branch of ^ 

the Royal Asiatic Society. Edited / ^he Asiatic Society. 

by the Secretary m the month of C ^ 

October, 1841. No. 2. ^ 

Journal Assiatique on Eccneil de^ 

Memoirs, Tome 11, in 5 copies,/^ Paris Asiatic Society. 

Bulletin de La Societe de Geo- C •' 

graphic. Tome 13, 14, and 15. ^ 

MAP.-Map of the Tanuah Collec > j^ . ^ ^ j^^^.^ 

torate or Northern Konken. 5 

Harris's Wild SportS| bought by the Society for 50 Rupees from Forbes k 

Co,, ID two books. 



A special meeting of this Society (called for the purpose of devising 
some means of evincing their respect for the memory of the late Dr 
Heddle) held in the Society's Room, To^n Hall, on Thursday the 
17th March, 1842. 

Prbsbnt — Captain D. Ross, President, in the chair j Captain R. Oliver, 
R. N. 5 J. S. Wilfoughby, Esq. ; Dr J. Burnes, K. H. ; Colonel C T. Dickinson j 
W. C. Bruce, Esq. ', Lieut.- Colonel N. Campbell ; Dr C. Morehead j Rev. 
W. K. Fletcher} A. Spens, Esq , C S. ', Dr J. Gien 3 W. Baxter, Esq. ; Lieut. 
"W. S. Suart, Egineers ; Dr li. Brown j Cursetjeo Jamsetjee, Esq. 3 J. G. 
Malcolmson, Esq., M. D.j and G. Buist, Esq., Acting Secretary, 

Read a letter from Mr Fawcett, apologising for his absence, (he 
having left for the Hills) but expressing his cordial concurrence in the 
objects of the meeting. Apologies were also read from the He v. 
Dr Wilion, and from Drs McAdam, Kennedy, and Shippe, strongly 
expressive of their admiration of Dr Heddle*s merits. A letter was 
read from the Agri- Horticultural Society, expressing the anxiety of 
their association, of which the late Dr Heddle was also Secretary, to 
be permitted to take a share in the proceedings of the present meeting. 
This wish having been at once acceeded to, it was agreed that the 
present should be considered a joint meeting of both Societies. 

The President having explained the object of the present meeting, 
the following resolution was proposed by Colonel T. Dickinson, and 
read from the chair. 

Resolved — ** That, to mark the deep sense of the loss which the 
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Geographical Society of Bombay, and the Agricultaral and Horti- 
cultural Society of Western India have sustained by the premature 
death of Dr Heddle, to whose superior acquirements, enlightened 
views, and unwearied exertions in furtherance of their important 
objects, these institutions in a great measure owe their original for- 
mation, and the reputation and success which have hitherto attended 
them — a subscription be entered into for the erection of a Tablet in 
the Cathedral or BycuUa Church, with an inscription commemorative 
of their respects for his memory, and their feelings of gratitude for 
the important services rendered by him in the cause of geographical 
discovery, and for the promotion of agricultural improvement in 
India; and that 150 Rs. be contributed out of the funds of each 
Society towards this object. '^ 

The above having been seconded by Dr Burnes, K. H., and unani- 
mously agreed to. Colonel Dickinson proceeded to observe, — That the 
task of doing anything like justice to the merits of the most estimate 
and highly-gifted individual, to pay homage to whose memory the two 
societies, of which he was the chief ornament, had this day united, 
was one, to the performance of which he felt himself wholly incom- 
petent — a circumstance the less to be regretted, from their being so 
well known and appreciated by the whole of the gentlemen by whom 
he had the honour of being surrounded. To compensate, however, for 
the disadvantages in this respect under which he laboured, he would, 
after throwing himself upon the forgiveness of the writer, read from a 
tetter, which he had received since entering the room» a passage not 
less feelingly than felicitously pourtraying the varied excellencies for 
which our lamented Secretary was distinguished, and the eminent 
claims which he had established, as a man of science and philan- 
thropist, to lasting remembrance. This letter was from the learned 
President of the Asiatic Society, also a member of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, who, by more pressing engagements and 
slight indisposition, has been deprived of the satisfaction of giving 
his personal aid on this occasion. It is as follows :— 

<* Your proposal to hold a joint meeting of the different Societies of 
which the late lamented Dr Heddle was connected, for the purpose of 
devising some suitable method for the preservation of his memory in 
this place, is one which will doubtless meet with universal approbation. 
The obligations of these institutions to the distinguished member and 
office-bearer whose loss is deplored, are of no common kind ; for their 
success and usefulness are greatly to be attributed to the zeal and 
ability with which he supported their interests^ and directed their pro- 
ceedings, and co-operated in their practical endeavours to extend the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge, and to call forth the agricultural 
and commercial resources of this country. His talents were of a high 
orc-er, and they were united with that acuteness and delicacy of obser* 

c 
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vation, and patience of application and research, which were indispen* 
sible to real eminence. His professional attainments were such as r&- 
iected honour upon himself and the service to which he belonged. He 
took an extended view of his relations to the community in general ; 
and he was ever ready to lend a helping hand to those who were en- 
gaged in pursuits which he conceived calculated to advance its interests. 
There is every reason* to believe that his health was sacrificed to his 
numerous engagements in, directly and indirectly, promoting the public 
welfare ; and it would be to the shame of our presidency if his remem- 
brance were suffered to pass away, and bis example were unheeded.'* 

Colonel Dickinson would not, by further observations, weaken the 
impression which this justly-merited tribute of respect was calculated 
to leave on the minds of the meeting. He concluded by moving that 
Dr Morehead, ^Lieut. Suart of the Engineers, and Cursetjee Jamsetjee, 
Esq., be nominated as a Committee to carry the wishes of the Society 
into effect. 

At the request of the meeting, Mr Buist <:on8ented to officiate as 
Secretary to the Society, till the next annual meeting, when the regular 
election of office-bearers takes place. 



At the Anniversary Meeting held in the Society's Room, Town Hall, 
on Thursday the 5th May, 1842. 

Present. ^Captain D. Ross, I.N., F.R.S., President, in the Chair 5 Captain 
R, Oliver, R.N.; Dr J. Bumes, K H. ; Dr R Brown ; Dr J. Glen ; Dr C. More- 
head ; Dr B. P. Rooke j J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., M.D. ; W. H. Harrison. Esq j 
K. W. Crawford, Esq. ; Manockjee Cursetjee, Esq. ; Ball Gungahur Shastree^ 
£sq. ; and G. Buist, Esq., Secretary. 

Read and approved the Minutes of the Quarterly Meeting held on 
the 3d February, 1842, and likewise the Minutes of the Special Meet- 
ings held on the 17th of March, 1842, the Committee on the Heddle 
Testimonial reported Rs. 2,800 had been subscribed, and 2,100 already 
paid up, for the purpose of erecting a memorial to the late Dr Heddle, 
and that tTiey now waited for answers from London to applications 
which had been made by the steamer of 1st April, for plans, drawings, 
and estimates of such a monument as might be desired. The proposi- 
tion brought by Col. Dickinson before the meeting of the 3d February, 
in reference to the best method of manifesting the Society's respect for 
the memory of the late Sir Alexander Bumes, having been read, it 
was unanimously agreed, that this should be taken into consideration 
at a special meeting directed to be convened so soon as official intima- 
tion was received of the death of that officer. No notice of this event 
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having been recekred from any accredited quarter by GoTcnmient, 
and DO promotion having taken place in consequence, although no 
doubt whatever remained of the fact, it was considered premature to 
adopt any further measure for the present. It was stated that the 
Bombay army were understood to wait on similar grounds to make a 
general demonstration on the subject. The following gentlemen were 
elected memb^v of the Society :-^ 

Ist. Lieut W. E. Evans, 1st European R^t. and Assistant-Super* 
intendani of Revenue Survey, Poona. Proposed by Lieut A. Nash, 
and seconded by Mr Secretary Buist 

2d, John Drewer, Esq., Assistant Surgeon Madras Presidency. 
Proposed by Dr J. Bumes, K. H., and seconded by Dr J. Glen. 

3d, C. C. Jacob Graberg of Hemso. Proposed by Manockjee 
Cursetjee, Esq., and seconded by Mr Secretary Buist 

The following donations were presented :-— 

J3^ Giwemment : A Memoir, contuuing some higMy interesting in* 
information relative to the existence, in Eastern Africa, north of 
the equator, of a vast navigable river, termed the Gochob, and the 
countries adjacent thereto, from native information collected in the 
kingdom of Shoa. By Captain W, C. Harris of the Bombay 
Engineers, with a letter dated 24th March, 1842. 

Books. — Suggestions received by the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India for extending the cultivation and introduction of 
useful and ornamental plants, with a view to the improvement of 
the agricultural and commercial resources of India. Compiled 
by H. H. Spry, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Secretary Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society of India; with a letter dated 24th February, 1842. 

£y Government : Report on the Khaba villages of Ajmere. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland ; with a Letter, dated 4th March, 
1842. 

By the Stcretary : Paper. — Some account of the Koree, or Eastern 
Branch of the Indus. By B. A. R. Nicholson, Esq., Civil Surgeon ; . 
with a Letter, dated Rajcote, 19th April, 1842. 

Bif Manockjee Cursetjee^ Esq. : Two Books. — Speech ir Geografico, 
e Statistico dell 'impero de Maroco del Cavaliere Conte, Jacopo Gra- 
berg de Hemso, &c., &c. Deli Ultimi Progress! della Geografico 
Snnto letto Vel conte Cavaliere, Jacopo Graberg de Hemso, &c., 
&c. ; with a Letter, dated Florence, 12tb February 1842. 

The thanks of the Society were directed to be returned to the re- 
spective donors by the Secretary. A statement (vide statement. No. 2)> 
of the finances of the Society having been read, was found highly satis* 
factory. The voting lists having been examined, the following gentle- 
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men were found to have been elected office-bearers for the ensning 
year : — 

3 Vice Presidents ;— .Captain R. Oliver, B. N. r J. P. Willoughby, Esq. j and 
Colonel T. DickinBon. 12 Resident MenAers :— Dr C Moreheaid ; Dr J. Bufnes, 
K. H. ; G. Boist, Esq. ; Dr K. Brown ; J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., M.D. ; Lieat.- 
Colonel N. Campbell ; W. C. Bnioe, Esq. ; Captain E. P. Del Uoste ; Dr B. 
H. Kennedy ; Dr J. Glen ; Dr J. M'Adam ; and George Giberne» Esq, Non^ 
Resident Members :-^M»)OT U. Raw^nson ; Captain "W. C. Harris; Colonel C. 
Ovans ; Dr J. Bird ; Captain R. Shortrede ; Major J. Holland ; Captain G. L. 
Jfacob ; and Lieut. H. A« OrmBby^ I.N.f F.R.S. 

Mr Buist, who had been elected Acting Secretary on a former occa- 
sion, was now elected permanent Secretary for the Society. Thia 
having occasioned a blank in the Committee, of which the Secretary is 
member ex officio, the name of Assistant Professor Ball Gungadhur 
Shastree was found to stand next in the Voting List to those already 
named, and was accordingly declared member of the Committee. The 
specimens of iron ore presented by Mr Elphinstone, together with the 
letters which accompanied them, were, in terms of the resolation of the 
General Annual Meeting of May 1841, made over to the Museum of 
the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. It was suggested that 
Captain Ross should be requested to place in the hands of the Commit- 
tee, for publication, the very extensire series of tidal observations re- 
corded by him. To this the President agreed ; stating, however, that 
as they fell greatly below his ideas of the standard of accuracy witb 
which a register of the sort should be kept, this much would require to 
be explained to prevent error on their being published. No other 
business coming before the Society, the meeting adjourned to the first 
Thursday of August. 
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Ohtertfaiions during a Voifags of Besearchy on the East Coast of 
Africa^ from Cape Guardafui south to the Island of Zanzibar^ in 
the H. C.^s cruizers Ttrrnatey Capt, T. Smee, and Sylph schoone$\ 
Lieut. Hardy. 

January 2d, Wednesday. — Sailed from Bombay in company with 
our consort the Sylph schooner, Lieut. Hardy, having under convoy 
two merchant vessels bound to Mocha. 

3d, Thursday. — Spoke Lieut. Hardy, who informed us his chrono- 
meter had unfortunately stopped ; at noon, the thermometer in the 
shade stood at Id"" l lat. obsd. IS'' 16' N. ; long. Tl^" 36' £. ; wind, 
fresh from N.N.E., with fair weather. 

4th, Friday. — We had fine weather, with a light north-easterly 
wind. Our thermometer, which had been £xed in the companion hatch 
of the gun-room, was yesterday in the evening removed to a more ex- 
posed situation to the captain's cabin on deck. At noon to-day, ob- 
served it had fallen to 78 deg., being one degree lower than yesterday. 
Lat 17 deg. 48 min. W.; long. 69 deg. 47 min. E. 

5th, Saturday. — During the preceding night a heavy dew had fallen, 
but the air to-day felt pleasantly dry and cool. Thermometer 77^ deg. ; 
lat 17 deg. 29 min. N. ; long. 68 deg. 46 min. E. 

6th, Sunday. — We were in lat. 16 deg. N. ; long. 66 deg. 45 min. £. ; 
thermometer stationary at 77^ deg. 

7th, Monday. — In lat. 16 deg. 13 min. E. ; long. 64 deg. 29 min. 
E. The thermometer at 76 deg. ; light winds from the N.E., with 
cool weather. 

8th, Tuesday. — The weather still continued delightful with a plea- 
sant north-easterly breeze. The thermometer at 75 deg. ; lat. to-day 
at noon 15 deg. 44 min. N. ; long , per chronometer, 62 deg. 30 min. 
E.; by a lunar observation, taken at 8 p.m., 61 deg. 53 min. ; varia- 
tion of the compass per azimuth, 52 miles west. 

9tht Wednesday. — In lat. 15 deg. 32 min. ; long, by chronometer, 
60 deg. 45 min. £, ; and by a lunar taken at 8 p.h., 60 deg. 55 sec. 
No alteration in the state of the winds or weather, and the thermome- 
ter remained at 75 deg. 

1 0th, Thursday. — In lat. 15 deg. 2 min. N. ; long, per chronometer, 
58 deg. 54 min. E. ; at 8 r.M., by lunar, 58 deg. 27 min. E. ; thermo- 
meter 76 deg. 

11th, Friday. — Lat. 14 deg. 40 min.; long. per chronometer 47 deg. 
1 1 min. E. ; and by lunar, at 8 r. h. 56 deg. 20 min. The thermo- 
meter at 77 deg. 

12th, Saturday. — We parted with the convoy, and changing our 
course from west to south-soulh-west, steered towards the island of 
Socotra. At noon observed an immense shoal of porpoises about half 
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a mile astern of us, passing with great velocity, in a direction from 
the north to the south-east. In the evening a rank smell of fish- 
spawn was strongly perceptible. Thermometer, at noon, 77^ deg. ; 
lat. 14 deg. 35 min. N. ; long, by chronometer, 55 deg. 37 min. £. 
The wind from the east, with fine weather, and a cloudy sky. About 
sun-set, the appearance of what seemed to be land, in tlie west part of 
the horizon, produced considerable alarm, which was soon dissipated, 
on observing that the clouds, which caused this strange and remark- 
able deception, began to alter their forms. 

13th, Sunday — At 5 p.m., steering south-west, we had a view of the 
island of Socotra* through the haze, bearing W, by S. ^ S., distant 10 
or 12 leagues. Stood towards it, with an intention of uearing the 
shore before daylight next morning, in order that we might have an 
opportunity of ascertaining the position of the eastermost point of the 
island ; but the Stflph making the signal that she had struck soundings, 
we hove-to for the remainder of the night. Thermometer 78 deg. : 
lat. 13 deg. 13 min. N. ; long. 55 deg. 11 min. 15 sec. E. 

14th, Monday.^- We sounded, but found no ground with a line of 
80 fathoms. Made sail again at daybreak, and steering W. by S.» 
coasted along the south side of the island about 15 miles from the 
shore. Lat. 12 deg. 27 min. N. ; long, by chronometer, at noon, 
54 deg. 57 min. £• At 2 p.m. the eastern extremity of Socotra bore 
N. by W., and, according to our observations, is situated in lat. 12 deg. 
34 min. N. ; in long., from the chronometer at noon, 45 deg. 45 min. 
38 sec. £. 

15th, Tuesday. — Continued our course along-shore, in from eigh- 
teen to twenty-seven fathoms, over a bottom of red coral. Socotra, 
towards the south, presents an appearance extremely dreary ; its arid 
rocks seemed destitute of trees or verdure of any kind, at least none 
were visible to us, though frequently examined through our best 
glasses at only a few miles' distance. On approaching it from the 
east, land showed in the form of a high promontory, termed by 
Navigators the Dolphin's Nose. As we brought the south cape of 

♦ Socotra, or Socotora, so well known for the production of the drug aloes, 
is in most charts, except Horsburgh's, laid down too far to the westward. It 
bears E. by N. of Cape Gaurdafui 138 miles, tho latter being in longitude 61 
deg. 13 min. £., and the western extremity of Socotra in lon^. 53 deg. 26 min., 
and lat. 12 deg. 24 min. N. It has several good harbours and anchoring places, 
the best of which is said to be Tivce on the north-east side of the island, where 
water is easily procured. Between it and Cape Guardafui are situated the 
Isles of Sumbaa and Duraga, or, as we name them, the Brothers, and Adul- 
casta, all of which aro also placed too much to the westward in the charts. 
The last mentioned island is said to afford plenty of excellent fresh water ; it 
is inhabited by Arabs, who are subject to the chief of Socotra. Socotra is go« 
verned by an Arab sheik. The produce of the island being insufficient to sup- 
port the population, the ports of Arabia furnish it with grain, &c. &c. I be- 
lieve aloes and tish, salt, are the only articles of grain it produces. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Arabs, 
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the ifllaod abreast of us, an extensive rocky precipice of considerable 
height, and remarkable for its uniformity in this respect, approaching 
close to the water's edge, concealed the land in the interior, and ap- 
peared to occupy the whole centre of the island, the land at each ex- 
tremity terminating in irregular mountains, -some of which, on the east, 
are of a good height. We ascertained the position of the south cape 
or headland to be in lat 12 deg. 20 min. N., long. 53 min. 37 deg. £. ; 
and that of the western extremity, as far as visible, in lat 12 deg. 
24 min. N., long. 53 deg. 26 min. £. Continuing to steer west by 
south, we saw the two small square isles, called by the English the 
Brothers, bearing about 50 miles W. S. W. of the south cape of So- 
cotra; the eastern one, named by the Arabs Duraga, or Degree Is- 
land, is situated, according to our observation, in lat. 12 deg. 7 min. 
N., long. 53 deg. 26 min. E. From the east it has very much the ap- 
pearance of a castle or citadel ; the other, called Sumhaa, is about 8 or 
10 miles west of Duraja, has a remarkable rocky process on one end, 
bearing a striking resemblance to a sentry-box or watch-tower. Its 
position is in lat. 20 deg. 8 min. X., long. 53 deg. 18 min. E. The 
weather still fine, with a cloudy sky, the thermometer at 76^; lat. 
to-day at noon, 12 deg. 2 min. N. ; long, per chronometer, 53 deg. 
30 min. E. 

16th, Wednesday. — Pursuing our course W. and by S., we at noon 
passed the island of Abdulcuria, the disjointed rocks of which appeared 
at a distance like so many separate isles. It extends in a N. W. and 
N.E. direction, and bears, from the south cape of Socotra W. by S. 
100 miles, and 50 miles W. ^ S. of the Brothers ; the island is an ap- 
pendage of Socotra, to the chief of which it is subject ; it is said to 
afford plenty of excellent fresh water. Passing this island, the high 
land on the eastern extremity of the African continent presented itself 
to our view, and at 9 p*m. we hove-to, with the ship's head to the S.E. 
.—Cape Gaurdafui bearing W. by N. ^ N., distant 9 or 10 leagues. 
We were still favoured with fine cool weather ; the thermometer at 
77 deg., with light winds varying from N.E. to E. and S.E., and the 
sky generally over-spread with light-coloured clouds ; with the excep- 
tion of the night of the 5th, no dew has fallen since we sailed. Lat. 
at noon 1 1 deg. 49 min. N. ; long, by chronometer 52 deg. 13 min. E. ; 
variation by azimuth 5 deg. 31 min. W. ; the position of Abdulcuria, 
according to our observations, is in north lat. 12 deg., and long. 52 
deg. 20 min. E. 

17th, Thursday. — At sun-rise made sail again, steering in a S. W. 
direction along the continent of Africa, in from 35 to 70 fathoms, — 
white sand and coral ; but about 4 p.m. it falling calm, and finding a 
current setting us in-shore at the rate of half a mile an hour, came to 
in 38 fathoms, to prevent ourselves being imbayed. At 6 a breeze 
springing up from the eastward, encouraged us to make another at- 
tempt, but, presently dying away, we were again obliged to anchor. 

E 
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While laying here we put out our lines and caught one fine rock-fish, 
which are probably very plenty, as we observed our consort the St/l^h 
haul up several in a short space of time. At 10 p.m. weigheci, with a 
light easterly wind, and stood to the S.E. We had this day cloudy 
weather, with light variable winds ; the thermometer at 78^ deg. Lat. 
11 deg. 41 min. N. ; long, per chronometer at noon, 51 deg. 14 min. 
S., according to as Cape Gaurdafui is in north lat. 1 1 deg. 49 min. ; 
long. 51 deg. 13 min. £. 

18th, Friday. — Working off-shore with light baffling winds, in 
from 45 to 55 fathoms, sand. The weather cloudy, with slight showers 
of rain and a lowering sky. A considerable dew had fallen during the 
night, and the air to-day felt damp and unpleasant. The thermometer 
at 78^ deg. ; found the current setting us in-shore at the rate of one 
mile per hour. Lat. 1 1 deg. 30 min. N. ; long, by chronometer at noon, 
51 deg. 31 min. 15 sec. £. 

19th, Saturday. — Dew at night; and during the day southerly 
winds continued to prevail, with damp cloudy weather, and occasional 
showers of rain ; the thermometer at 78^ deg. Tacking off and on 
shore, we had in the course of the day another sight of the Island of 
Abdulcuria and the Brothers, the former bearing N.W. of us, and 
the latter in a north-easterly direction. Lat., obsd., 11 deg. 42 min. 
N. ; long, by lunar at 9 a.m., 51 deg. 56 min., and by chronometer 
at noon, 52 deg. 5 min. £. ; variation by azimuth 7 deg. W. About 
6 P.M., in attempting to tack, the ship refused to stay, and in conse- 
quence got foul of the Sylphy which we at the time had in tow ; for- 
tunately, however, after some alarm and a little trouble, we soon got 
clear again, without material damage being sustained by either vessel. 
20tli, Sunday. — Continued working along the African shore, with 
fresh southerly winds ; the thermometer at 79^ deg. ; Cape Gaurdafui 
and the Brothers still in sight. Abdulcuria at sun^^et bore N. and by 
E. of us, distant 14 or 16 leagues. Lat. 11 deg. 27 min. N. ; long., 
per lunar, at 9 a.m., 52 deg. 24 min. E., and by chron. at noon, 
52 deg. 29. niin E. ; variation per azimuth 6^ deg. W. 

21st, Monday. — Still working against the southerly winds; no land 
in sight. The thermometer at 79^ deg. Lat. observed at noon, 
10 deg. 50 min. N. ; long, by lunar at 10 a.m. 52 deg. 37 min.; 
and by chron. at noon, 52 deg. 43 min. E. ; variation, 8 deg. 20 
min. W. 

22nd, Tuesday. — During the early part of the day fresh southerly 
winds, with the thermometer at 79^ deg. Towards the evening it fell 
calm, when we lowered the boat and tried the current ; found it setting 
to the northward at the rate of half a knot an hour. Lat. observed 
10 deg. 43 min. N. ; long, by chron. 

23rd, Wednesday* — We had light southerly winds and calm in the 
morning; but a northerly breeze springing up in the afternoon, per- 
mitted us to lay our course S.W. Still no land to be seen; the 
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thermometer at 79^ deg. Lat. observed 10 deg. 28 min. N.; long 
by chron. 53 deg. E. 

24th, Thursday. — Steering W.S.W. with a fresh northerly breeze. 
The weather damp and misty, and frequent drizzling rain. Thermo- 
meter 78^ deg. Lat. observed 9 deg. 8 min. N. ; long, by chron. 
51 deg. 55 min. 15. sec. £. 

25th, Friday. — Proceeding westward, we in course of theforenoon saw 
land, which, as we now approached that part of the coast where the ob- 
jects of our investigation lay, was looked to with anxious expectation. 
It bore N. W. by W., distant from us 5 or 6 league<i, and by the situa- 
tion of the ship, knew it to be the land between Cape Orfui and 
Cape Basseos : as this coast has been hitherto considered as desert and 
inaccessible, we were anxious to examine it ; but the thick haze which 
hung over the land, and the light winds and currents which we never 
failed to experience on nearing the shore, obliged us to heave off 
towards the evening to avoid getting imbayed : the land as it appeared 
to us seemed fully to justify the descriptions given of ic. It seemed 
of a moderate uniform height, and barren and sandy, without vestige 
of habitation or vegetable production of any kind. We hove- to for a 
short time in the afternoon, and discovered, by striking soundings in 
thirty fathoms, and suddenly deepening again, that we had happened 
on a sandbank, many of which probably lay along this cuast. While 
we lay to, the lines were put overboard, and shark and rockfish of 
various kinds being found in great plenty, a good number was soon 
taken, sufficient to furnish the whole ship's company with a fresh meal 
in the evening : made sail again, standing out from the land. We had 
to-day moderate north-easterly winds, with fair weather ; the thermo- 
meter at 80 deg. Lat. observed 8 deg. 20 min. N. ; long, by chron. 
at noon, 50 deg. 32 min. £. ; variation 6 deg. 12 min. W. Imme- 
diately after discovering land we perceived a large dow or boat close 
in shore, which appeared eager to avoid us. 

26th, Saturday. — At daylight we could see nothing either of the 
boat or land, having lost sight of both during the night. Standing in, 
we again saw the coast about 7 in the morning. Its appearance was 
similar to what we sailed along the preceding day, only it was more 
flat and considerably lower, but equally barren. Kept our way along 
shore at the distance of about 6 or 8 miles, in from 10 to 25 fathoms, 
sand and shells. A little before sunset we hove to in 25 fathoms, and 
were again very successful in fishing. At 6 p.m. made sail, still keep- 
ing a respectable distance from the shore. The weather clear and 
warm, with steady easterly winds ; the thermometer at 79^ deg. Lat. 
7 deg. 10 min. N.; long, per chron. 49 deg. 42 min. 30 sec. £. 

27th, Sunday. — Continued our way along the coast 3 or 4 miles 
from the shore, in from 20 to 25 fathoms, sand and gravel, with a very 
strong current in our favour. The land opposite us to-day was low 
and even, and bad somewhat a better appearance than any we bad 
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for some tlaya before %em. Green spots v^eve here aotl there obserr* 
able, nnd we could difjtinguiili on the ehore several uath^es anil a few 
cattle, hut of what deacnplion we were not near enough lo asc(*rtain» 
Fibib it}]] continued to be caugbt in great abundance. About 3 r»nf. 
saw higher land a head ^ which we look to be Cape Bassas,* the posi- 
tion of Avhjch thougii described to be a very dangerous place, had 
never been accurately laid down ; we were, tberefure, anxioui to deler- 
niitie it, and to hare an opporLunity of dom^ so properly, kept working 
to windward that we might not pasi it during the nigU^ Winds still 
easterly! with warm weather* The thermometer at 79 i deg- Lat. 
5 deg» 37 niin* N*; tong« by lunar at 8 f.m* 49 deg« 20 min. £*; 
variation per amplitude 8 deg. 40 nn'n. W. 

^Bth^ Monday*^ — Passed the elevated land seen yesterday aAernoon, 
and at 2 p.m. Cape Oa^Bas was abreast of ub distant a few miles. The 
real situation of this cape we had lome difficulty to determine; for 
the land along, low and Hmooth, had so much sameness iu appearance, 
and that forming the cape ilselfso little remarkable from the rest, that 
had WG not observed the coast to recede considerably on each side, 
making opposite to u^ an evident projection or headland, we should 
still have remained in great uncerUinty respecting it. At 5 or G 
miles' distance from the shore t^truek iioundings in 19 fathoms hard 
ground ; and we had still a strong current in our favour, but we 
observed Uule or no rippling about the ship. The posilion of the 
capCtf according to the mean of several good observations^ is in N- 
lat. 4 deg. 44 min,, and long, 48 deg, 17 min, E, ; variation per azjmuth 
9 deg- 7 inuK W. After ascertaining the siiuation of thig cape, we 
stood to windward during I he night. To-day the weather continued 
fine, with a moderate easterly wind; the thermometer at 78 degi 
Lat*, observed at noon 4 deg. 59 niin> N* 

29th, Tuesday. — Stood in again, and steered along the cojat to the 
sonthward of Cape Bassas, at the distance of three niiles^ in from 10 

* Since the 25th we had been ateerirtg along that pari of the Afncan eon-^ 
tiDfent kQDwn t4) the Englliib by the nAme of Agan. It la Id geaerat a low evea 
coast, and is justly reprcaeutGd as desert and barren. la passing along it 
achate natives were a<^on teodiag a few eitde on the shore 3 but there is reasioa 
to beliere, from the apparent extreme ialbrtiUty of tbe flAtid, that the nnmbor 
of inhabitants can hs but yejry small ^ wea the Beaahore> where the abundaneo 
of fish would render the means of uubsiatence so easy to be attained, seemed 
totally neglected 1 not a hut or boat of any kind iras to be seen throughout 
its whole extent A strong proof of the tbittnesa of popuLatioDp and of the 
country near the eoast being destitute of the material requisite for eonatruct- 
in]2f these necesiaries. The few inbabiiants probably beloog to the Saumalio 
tribe^ whose limits of regideoco are said to extend to the line- Wo did not 
remark any inlets or traces of rivers oa this coast. 

t A little north of Cape Bassas is a bOl or long^ ridge, of an uneonimon red 
colour, and aloi*^ the laod from it to the cape itself are a number of white 
&and hillocks, which form excslleot marka to vessels approaching'^ it from the 
northward aad eastvvard* 
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to 20 fathoms, sand and shells. The land here was white and sandy^ 
but in several places there was apparently tolerable pasturage ground, 
on' which were seen several small groups of huts, and some pretty 
numerous herds of cattle. By the number of people observed on these 
spots, this tract seemed better frequented, but its general appearance 
waa similar with that to the northward of the Cape. During the 
preceeding night a considerable dew had fallen, and the weather to-day 
was damp and cloudy ; the thermometer at 78^ deg. As the supposed 
site of the river Doara* was near at hand, — the examination of which 
formed one of our principal objects, — it beame desirable to avoid pass- 
ing any part of the coast in the night ; but, towards the evening, the 
wind unfortunately began to blow very fresh, with a heavy swell, and 
being on bad holding ground, we were once more reluctantly com- 
pelled to work to windward. Lat. observed at noon, 4 deg. 14. min. 
N. ; long, by lunar at 2 p.m., 47 deg. 42 min. £.; variation per azimuth 
9 deg. 15 min. W. 

30th, Wednesday. — Continued steering S.W., about 2^ miles from 
the land, in from 7 to 10 fathoms, white sand and coral: the Sylph 
keeping her course half-way between us and the shore, in regular 
soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms. This day's sail presented the same 
barren prospect as the coast we had already traced ; it was still low 
and sandy, remarkably white, and to all appearance completely desert ; 
neither huts, people, or cattle of any description to be observed. The 
shore was in many places rocky, and a high surf beat over it. At 
2 P.M. breakers appeared ahead, distant less than two miles, and a lit- 
beyond them, low land, which seemed to be an island: to weather 
these it became necessary to haul off shore, and immediately after tak- 
ing this precaution, the wind began again to blow exceedingly fresh, 
with a very heavy swell, which forced us to continue standing out to 
sea during the whole night. Weather still damp and cloudy ; the 
thermometer at 79^* Lat. observed at noon 3 deg. 30 min. N. ; long. 
by chron., 47 deg. 25 min. E. 

31st, Thursday. — Ihe wind increased to a gale, and blew furiously 
during the whole day and following night, attended with a tremendous 
heavy swell, which prevented us from approaching the shore near 
enough to see any thing distinctly ; we could only remark that the 
land seemed to be higher than what we had lately seen. Weather still 
damp and cloudy, and the thermometer at 79 deg. Lat. observed at 
noon, 2 deg. 44 min. N. ; long, by chronometer, 46 deg. 5 min. E. ; 
variation by amplitude, 10 deg. W. 

February Ist, Friday.— The wind moderating, we continued our 
course along the coast in very irregular soundings of from 10 to 65 
fathoms, rocks and gravel. At 9 a.m. the mosques of Magadosho 
were seen bearing W.S.W., distant 9 or 10 miles. The late gale has 

* From the ioformation afterwards received^ the Doara seems to be an in- 
considerable stream. 
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therefore carried us far to the southward of the reported mouth of the 
Doara — a mortifying circumstance, and to us a very severe disapoint- 
ment, for we had promised ourselves much gratification ia exploring 
that river, — so interesting, and at the same time so little known,* At 
noon, Magadosho bore W.N.W. of the ship two or three miles ; here 
we sounded, but could find no ground with a line of 80 fathoms. The 
town, which is large and irregular, is situated on an uneven sandy piece 
of ground close to tiie beach ; the land behind considerably lower than 
that on either side. The houses resemble those seen in the towns on 
the coasts of Arabia and Persia, and are apparently built of stones and 
mud, of a low square form, with small doors and windows, and have all 
flat roof?. The most conspicuous objects are the mosques already 
mentioned ; there are four of them ; three of which are placed in tiie 
town, the other among some straggling buildings, a little to the north- 
ward. The land, both to the N.E. and S.W., is of a reddish colour, 
thickly covered with black spots, and upon them some low spreading 
trees, which have a very uncommon appearance. About 10 miles to 
the southward is a remarkable white sandy hill, which, with the red 
hills already mentioned, are excellent marks in approaching Magadosho. 
The sea-shore, immediately opposite the town, is sandy, and guarded 
by a reefy which, running from the rocks on the N.E. to the S.W. end 
of the town, extends to about a quarter of a mile from the beach ; 
within, the anchorage is said to be excellent. To the S.W., as to the 
N.E., the shore is in many places low and rocky, forming what has 
been described as islands.f We M'ere doubtful of this, but did not go 
near enough to ascertain. We observed a large village on the north- 
ernmost of these supposed islands, a few miles south of Magadosho. 
Having determined the position of the town, we were in hopes that we 
might at last be enabled to anchor and pursue at leisure the enquiries 
we proposed to make here, concerning some of the objects of our 
search, but our bad fortune continued to attend us, for the wind be- 
gan again to blow very fresh, with an exceeding heavy swell setting 
towards the shore. Under these circumstances we did not think it 
prudent to trust ourselves at anchor in an open unprotected roadstead, 
with a reef of rocks under our lee; we therefore bore away along the 
coast to the S.W. of Magadosho till the evening, when we stood out 
to sea, and passed a night more tempestuous than any we had hitherto 
experienced. The weather still damp with heavy dews at night ; 
the thermometer at 78 di'g, Lat. observed at noon, 2 deg. 4 min. N. ; 
lonjj. by chronometer at noon, 45 deg. 46 min. E. According to us, 
Magadosho is situated in N. lat. 2 deg. 3 min., and in long, by chro- 
nometer, 42 deg, 43 min. E. 

2d, Saturday. — Being driven from Magadosho the preceding night, 

• See Note page 29. 

t We afterwards discovered these to be really islands, and the commence- 
ment of the chain which extends beyond Patta. 
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we intended, if possible, to make Meeya or Maiea, a place laid down 
about 14 or 16 miles to the S. W. of Madagascar. At twilight, how- 
ever, saw nothing of such a place, and were again forced to stand out 
to sea during the night, when we must have passed ic ; for, at noon to- 
day, we were off the town of Brava in N. lat. 1 deg. 1 1 min., and long. 
44 deg. 9 min. £. This town is situated under some very high red- 
dish land, spotted with black rocks, and has several small islands abreast 
of it at a very short distance from the shore, one of which to thesouth ward, 
opposite a white sandy patch of high ground, has a tower or lighthouse 
on it. The land between Magadusho and Brava is uniformly high, 
and has that remarkable reddish spotted appearance already so often 
described. Our bad fortune still persecuted us : we could not anchor 
here for the same reasons that had prevented us at Magadosho ; we 
therefore yielded to our fate, and again took refuge in a secure distance 
from the shore. The houses of Brava are similaar to those of Maga- 
dosho. The weather continued unaltered with the therm, at 80 deg. ; 
lat. observed at noon, 1 deg. 14 min. N.; long' £. 

3d, Sunday. — At noon, we were in lat. deg. 5 min. N. The land 
is low and woody. Proceeded along shore, looking attentively for a 
river,* described to disharge itself hereabouts : our search proving fruit- 
less, at sunset came to anchor about 3 or 4 miles from the shore in 12 
fiithoms, soft sand. The land abreast of the ship low, sandy, and rooky. 
Though the wind had much abated to-day, it still, however, blew fresh, 
with a considerable swell, and the weather continued damp, with dew 
at night. Therm, at 78^ deg. Lat., at noon, deg. 5 min. N. ; long., 
43 deg. 1 1 min. £. 

* The opinion upon whioh the existenoe of this sapposod river rests, is found* 
ed on certain accounts transmitted some time ajro to the Governor of Bombay 
by the late Captain David Seton^ the Company's Resident at Muscat. This 
communication states the information to hare been obtained from some people 
of respectability in that place, who were well acquainted with the part of the 
African coast in question. The substance of this detail is as follows :— " That 
a river of immense extent, known to the natives in its neighbourhood by the 
appellation of the Neelo (Nilo), and said to have its source in common with the 
Egyptian river of that name, discharges itself in the Indian Ocean in about 
deg. 6 min. N. Lat. ; near to itj mouth it is called Govind Khala. That the 
length of its course is about three months' journey ; and nine weeks' journey 
from the mouth stands a large city named Gunamma^ up to which, the river 
being navigable, immense quantities of slaves, elephants' teethe &c. are brought 
down within a short distance of Brava, to which (the river then taking a more 
southerly direction) these articles of merchandise are afterwards carried over- 
land, and either disposed of there or sent to Zanzibar. This story, though suf- 
ficiently plausible, would of itself, considering the known credulity and 
extreme propensity to eza^eration prevalent among the natives of the 
East, be entitled to very little reeara, did it not happen to receive sonae 
countenance from Herodotus the Grecian historian, who says, that when in 
Egypt) he was told that a branch of the Nile bearing the satne name, took an 
easterly course* and was supposed to fall into the Indian Ocean somewhere on 
the coast of East Africa. These taken together were strong, but still left 



4 til} Monday .^ — About nildnigbt, the Stftph parted from her anchor, 
got iiuder wetgli early in tlie tnorningTi and at noon passed the rWer 
i)os Fuegos^ or Hougea River, and Juba Irnnjbap a village dluatecl 
at its mouth ; but at too great a distance to make any particular obsier- 
vations. The coast for a little north of this river to Patra, ie faced by 
one continned chain of istandsi sooie of which are large and wooded, 
ntbers very small. These islaiids are sometimes connected by reefs of 
focksj over which a high surf beats, tind a sand bunk surrounding them, 
run through their whole length, frequently extending a considerable 
way out to sea. In one place, about 20 miles south of Juha, even to 
seven or eight mlies, opposite which h a remarkable high insulated rocttyj 
in shore, appearing like a square tower : her© also the reef stretches a^ 
long way out-^ perhaps 5 or 6 miles. Though there are no soundings 
close to the edge of this part of the bank, the w^ater was remarked to have 
a very white colour, resembling that often seen at the mouttis of the 
large rivers. The land on this part of the continent Is in general mo* 
derately high, and almost univerasdly covered with wood ; the shore 
shelves to a smooth sandy beach which is guarded by I he islands and 
reefs noticed. Steady moderate north-easterly winds with fine weather, 
but damp and dews at night* The therm, at 78^ deg. i laL observed at 
noon, deg. 24 min. S. long, 

5th, Tuesday. — In course of the forenoon, pas^sed by a deep intet 
where some boats were riding at anchor, and at sunset were abreast of 
several large woody islands, supposed to be those immediately north of 
Patta; between 6 and 7 r*M* carae-to in 12 faihomsi fine sand* That 
part of the coast of Africa stretching from the equator south, beyond 
our present anchorage projnises, hi its aspect, something very interest- 
ing to the enterprizing investigator. The numerous richly-clothed 
islands which liiit; the shore, separated by beautiful and frequently spa- 
eiouB inlets, and bounded behind by a delightful continent, rich in all 
the charms of luxuriant vegetation, present to the eye a prospect ex- 
[remHy enchanting, and would si^em to indicate a degree of natural 
wealth equal to the most favoured regions of the known globe. No- 
thing could form a more striking cojjirast with that in view than the 
barren coast to the eastward of Juba. Fine steady easterly- breeze, 

ample room to believe that the river called by the Portuijucise Dos Paegos, 
and known to us by the nnfue of Ho^utfl river, ivlueh disemboguea itseif In 
deg. 17 min. S. Jat. nii^ht erentuaJly turn oat to be the same with this 
African Nilo, — 22 iijile*, the dttr*?renc« between lUeir aupposed mouths, beiu^ 
an error wliicb people such a» those of Mtiaeat, uaaceustoracd to inako accu- 
rate obaervationsj may easily be suppos^ed to fall into. It may hero be seen 
that the trmh of this suruiiae, respecting the identity of the two riv©r?i hait 
l>eeo clearly established. Tbougli it will hereafter appenr, from the ioforma- 
tion received at Pntta» that th^f source of Ihk riven vii. Doa Fuegos* wUl aliU 
be found to Agree with, and authenticate the reports aud conjocturea derived 
from^ the above authority; andi at all events^ eatmot fail to render it an ob- 
ject ot iiitereal aad curioait^ te the eiviliaed world in geueral. 
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with pleasant weather. It is worthy of remark* since in the laliludes 
on this coast near the line, a heavy dew had been observed to bc^gin 
falling immediately after the i$un went down» and continued till some 
time after its rise next morning ; during the day the air felt very dry« 
Therm, at 79 deg. Lat. obsd. at noon 1 d^. 32 min. S. ; long, per ohron. 
at noottt 41 d^. 59 min. E., variation 13 d^. W. 

6th, WedncMlay. — Weighed and worked to windward for the par- 
pose of trying the current, and to get clear of the land, to observe the 
lititade at noon ; in a few tacks began to gain ground. It was therefore 
evident that the strong southerly current which runs along the cOast 
daring the N.E. monsoon had already begun to change its direction, 
though as yet it is probably only to be felt near the shore. At noon 
saw a large dow a few miles astern, standing to the southward. She 
seemed at first extremely cautious of approaching the ships, but seeing 
English colours, ventured within hail, and being informed who we were, 
acquired more confidence. We were informed they were from Muscat, 
bound to Mampasse ; they said their shyness arose from the suspicion 
of our being French cruisers. They afterwards obligingly sent on 
board two pilots to conduct the ships to anchorage near Patta* At 
sunset came-to in six fathoms, and abreast of some small isles at the 
south point of the island Guien, which forms the north side of the in- 
let adjoining to Peer Patta,* on which was observed a considerable 
town,f bearing from the ship about N.W. Fired a gun as a signal for 
a Patta pilot to carry us through the intricate channel to the inner an- 
chorage. Wind still steady from the N.E., with fine weather. The 
thermometer at 79 deg. Latitude observed at noon 1 deg. 69 min. 6 sec. 

7tb, Thursday.— -A boat with pilots arrived from Patta ; got under 
weigh, and proceeded through the passage in four, five, and six 
ftthoms, and at 11 a.m. came-to again in a very narrow part of it, 
leading between the N.E. point of the island of Peer Patta and an ex- 
tensive sand bank, dry at low water, which runs a long way out. All 
df these islands, namely. Peer Patta, Daw Patta, Mandra, &c., are 
fiiced with shoals and rocks that render the navigation very difficult, 
and should, with other considerations, deter trading vessels from fre- 
quenting this port. In the afternoon sent the small boat with our 
Hindoostanee pilot to Patta to acquaint the Sooltan of our arrival, and 
intention of visiting him next day. Weather as heretofore. The po- 
sition of this anchorage is in south lat. 2 deg. 4 min. ; longitude by 
chronometer 41 deg. 14 min. 2 sec. ; variation 14 deg. west. 

TBAK8ACTION8 AT PATTA. 

8th, Friday. — The boat that went yesterday to Patta returned this 
morning, having left behind Mallum Ali, the Hindoostanee interpreter, 

* Or rather to the island on which Patta and SicuU stand, called Peor Patta- 
t This town is by the natives called Humoo. 
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"a clrctimslanne xfiueh (there Iw*mi^ reason to believe his stay not 
%'oluTjtiiry) added to the reports of llie boat'$ crew cQuo^ridiig th« ile- 
portmc'nlL of the natives on {^hore, did not tend to impress us with a 
favourable idea of llieir good intentions* We bad already learned 
frojn the pilots and others who bad visited us on board, that the place 
was distracted by civU disseiuione. The Sutiansliip bein^ cbiined by 
two rival oousins, whose respective adherents, occupying the same 
town, oticasioned by tbeir contentions a continual scene of confusion, 
and we knew that any correspondence with one \i^ily under tbe^ 
circuRistances wouldi by the other, be oonsldered as evincing a dlipo^ 
Gition of hostility towards them. It therefore became a duubt to which 
of thene savage competitors for royalty we ought to pay our respects, 
for though we never dreamt of ascertaining the queatiun of right and 
wrong between tiieui, it was of some i to porta nee to discover which 
party was strongest and best able to protect and assist us in the pro« 
secuticm of our enquiries i but this was found impracticable, several 
partisans of both factions were indeed on board, but each endeavoured 
to make it appear that his owo was the rightful and most powerful 
Sooltan« Had the boat's crew been able to tell whose bands Mallum 
AU had fallen into, it would have settled the matter as to the person, 
whoever he might be, there must have been a necessity to pay court, 
but none of them could speak with certainty respecting him. Di^^ap- 
pointcd in obtaining satisfactory information concerning this point, it 
was nevertheless determined to persevere in the resolution of visiting 
Patta, Accordingly about 1 1 a.m*. Captain Smee, in company with 
Lieutenant Hardy, myself, and tlie pilots, carrying with us a present -ill 
for the Sooltauj left the ship in the large cutter, inunnKd with Euro- 
peans, It was judged prudent to take arms, (though to prevent tnis- 
understanding they remained concealed tdl compelled to produce them 
in our own defence.) We had scarcely got a mile from the ship when we 
were met by a boat belonging to Soul tan Hammed, with presents for J 
Captain Smee, but finding him on his way to Patta, declined going 
any fartheri the chief majj and one of the sepoys canie into the cutter; 
and their boat retm^ned with us to town, this conduct appearing very 
suspicious* determined us to act cautiously, and avoid particularly 
giving any pretence for violence* After two hoars^ sail we arrived off 
Patta, it was then low water, and the cutter could not approach nearer 
to the shore than half a mile, we were, therefore, obliged to go 
separately into small canoe^i which the negroes pushed through the 
mud to the beach ; on latiding nobody appeared to receive or conduct 
us to the Sooltaoj another suspicious circumstance that did not give ua 
much encouragement. But, liad such been our design, we had af' 
ready gone too far to return, for the cutter with all the Europeans aud 
arms were at some distance, and we had no means of rejoining them. 



* Aniouutbg la raluo to better than Bs. 30O. 
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TboM who landed were, Captain Sinoe, Lieutenant Hardy, and my- 
self; the syrang, captain's servant, with the pilots and persons from 
the Sooltan's boat* Under the direction of these last, we walked from 
the landing-place, surrouuded by a crowd of armed savages, to a large 
unshapely heap of mud, called the Palace of Sooltan Hammed, where 
we met with our interpreter Mallum Ali. Having entered it through a 
wicket in a strong door or gate, we were conducted across a square 
court to a kind of open porch, used, it seems, as a place of public au- 
dience ; in it were placed several low beds or couches with broken 
rattan bottoms, on one of which we were desired to sit down ; they were 
excessively dirty, and looked as if they had been stolen from some 
native brother in India ; immediately to the left of the one in which 
we were seated stood the Sooltan's seat or throne, being nothing more 
than a new wooden arm-chair, with a high back and some rude carving 
oa It V on the ground before, a round piece of wood or stone, with a 
bole in the middle, supplied the place of a foot-stool ; and around stood 
a crowd of naked men and boys, for all ranks and descriptions have, it 
seems, here free access to the presence of their Sovereign. The Sool*- 
tan immediately entered, and holding out his hand to us severally, took 
ours, and put the back of it to his moutb, a ceremony the natives 
reversed ; they all kissed the back of his hand. He is in person of a 
middle stature, rather corpulent, and has an agreeable countenance ; 
I imagined his age to be about 35. He was dressed in a long dirty 
yellowish-coloured gown, with a greasy turban on his head, and filthy 
loose slippers on his feet, and in the left hand carried a sabre, the 
handle of which was of black wood ornamented with gold and silver. 
Being seated, a tin goblet of sugar and water, the favourite beverage 
of the country, was handed to each, which having drunk, the presents, 
with the letters from Government, were delivered by Captain Smee^ 
who complimented the Sooltan in the name of Mr Duncan and the 
Honourable Company. He returned the compliments, but did not at 
that time open the letters. A conversation afterwards ensued, in which 
the objects of the voyage were stated, with a request for all the in- 
formation in his power respecting them, but he seemed dissatisfied with 
the explanation of our views, which he probably suspected concealed 
designs of a dangerous nature, and appeared to stand very much on 
the reserve. To our interrogations about the unfortunate Mr Park 
and his associates, he only answered, " How can I speak of the man ? 
I never saw him.'' Regarding the rivers on the coast, he confessed 
Rogues River to be of immense extent, that its sources were far beyond 
his knowledge, commonly believed to be in Europe, or as he expressed 
it, " in our country ;" that a great number of slaves were brought 
down it to Brova ; but as to the towns, state of the country, or people 
which dwell on its banks, he said he was totally ignorant. At my sug- 
gestion, it was proposed to introduce the vaccine or inoculation at 
Patta, with the means for which I was ready provided. The Sooltan 
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asked if that was passible, for allowing I miglit be able to do iucH a 

thing, how' could it Ue propagatetl so aa to be of advantage r* It wan 
reptlodi thai a eufHcient number of persons might be easity instructed 
for the purpose ; but he seemed to doubt the truth of this assertion, 
and treated the proposal with contemptuous neglect. Then rUing, he 
abruptly withdrew^ Thinking the audLence at an end, we were about 
to retire, but it wo^ intimated that we must walk into another apart- 
ment; whither they conducted us, the way to it leading through the 
oppoijite side of the court, and up a narrow mud staircase ; this room 
was better furnished, but equally filthy, and more gloomy than the 
former^ The Sooltan soon followed usj and it presently appeared, if 
we did not pay a y^ry high price for Irberty to take leave of His High* 
ness, we must consent to remain for a time much exceeding either our 
pleasure or convenience; seating himself for a moment, and whisper^ 
]»g to iome of his attendants, he rose, and with them retired into an 
inner room, where Captain Smee was called, and retrained separated 
from us during the rest of the conference^ which lasted till near sunseL 
About 4 p^M., they all came out for a few minutes; and at thiii moment 
t Lascar arrived from tlie boat, and told us the people had been 
Hred upoot but that on shewing their arms they desisted. This out- 
rage (we had a Hag of truce flying alt the time) was taken do notice of. 
The Sooltan laid it to the charge of his couBin^s* party. His High- 
ness» however, seemed perfectly ashamed of his own treatment of ui, 
which was such aa he did not care to make public, for he carried €ap« 
taiu Smee a second time into the private apartment, for the purpose, 
as %ve afterwards understood, of extorting a promise of money and 
other articles from him. Our feelings were at this moment very un- 
comfortable. It was easy to see some mischief was in hand, for the 
place where we sat, and the passages about it, were filled with armed 
men ; those who before had none, going out and returning with spears, 
bows, and arrows, &;c. Near sunset. Captain Smee again came out, 
and wiihout sitting down said he was going to the beach ; we folio wed» 
and though environed by an armed multitude^ reached it w^ithout mo- 
lestation, finding the boat, by the rise of the tide, had got close in, we 
embarked witli great satisfaction. When Captain Smee was first called 
out, the Sooltan required that he should supply them with J 5 muskets^ 
10 pistols, 1 1 barreb of gunpowder^ several parcels of flints, kc. ; this 
demand was remonstrated against, on the ground that these articles 
belonged to the Company his masters, and if he parted with them he 
could not defend himself against bis enemies, — ^txvo of whose vesselsj 
t bey themselves had acknowledged, were at Zanzibar and Quallemanei 
but, again, reflecting he was entirely in their power, promised to com* 

* His coaAm was nt this moment held in coufincniout in a dungeon close lo 
the rosideuce of tJu* ernol and usarpiug rekttoa, for it seema Btu Banocci had 
the prior claim to the Sultanship. 



ply witli their requisitions as far as compatible with the safety of the 
ships under his command. They seemed satisfied ; said the French 
vessels at Zaifzibar and Quailemane were only small vessels trading 
for slaves, and for the time put an end to the conference ; but encou- 
raged by success (for they seemed to place great confidence in the 
promise of an Englishman), a second request for money to satisfy their 
soldiers was made, to which Captain Smee positively refused to accede* 
He told them he had no money to spare, asked if the letters he had 
delivered had been read, if so, that he was astonished they should make 
so unreasonable a demand. To this they returned an equivocating 
answer : first, they had not ; then they had read them. Perceiving 
him anxious to take leave (for they evidently intended to protract the 
interview till it should be too late fur the boat to get off), they insisted 
on his staying to eat— said he had better stay all night, for there was 
not water enough for the boat to get to the ship ; he said he would go 
and see, and without giving time for deliberation walked out, and for- 
tunately got to the beach before the rabble without knew any thing of 
the affair. Having got the two pilots into the cutter, and a sepoy be- 
longing to the Sooltan's boat, who was still waiting on the beach, we 
put off, determining to keep him as a security for the safety of Malhim 
All, who remained behind to preserve a show of friendship with the 
Sooltan, and at midnight reached the ships much fatigued, and happy 
at having escaped so well. 



DESCRIPTION or PATTA. 

Tbe town of Patta stands on a low square point between two salt 
water creeks, surrounded with woods, chiefly cocoa nut trees, and 
is composed of wretched mud buildings. No fruit except the 
cocoa nut was met with, iind it was found impossible to procure 
any fresh water. The sheep, which are covered with hair instead 
of wool, and their goats are excellent.* The inhabitants belong 
to the Soaallie tribe, a people sprung from a mixture of the Galli Ne- 
groes with the Arabs, &c. The flat nose and thick lips, so peculiarly 
distinctive of the African countenance, is generally observed among 
them, and sufliciently marks their original connection with that race; 

* The people of Patta f besides their civil dissentions) were at this time at 
war with LamO) an island a few miles to the southward, whose boats were 
continually on the look out to attack those of Patta ; the Sooltan made this 
also a motive for detaining us, undor the pretence of preparing an armed boat 
to conduct us back to the ship, but we saw through his civility, and evaded it 
by telling him we had arms, and could defend ourselves. Patta has no trado 
at present ; it used formerly to bo resorted to for cowries (a small shell cur- 
rent as money in Ueugal)> but of late years this trado has been discoa- 
tinucd. 
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the wooly covering of the head tiniversally prevails ; the colour of 
their skins varies from a reddish brown or tawny hue, Hke the Arabs, 
to nearly a deep black ; in the^r dispositions they are cunning and 
treacherous to the last degree. 

On the 9th, the same boat we met yesterday, and which returned 
with us to town, arrived at the ships with presents from the Sooltan, 
consisting of 60 cocoa nuts, 3 white bullocks, and 3 goats, in charge of 
one of his principal men, who came to receive the articles, the promise 
of which had been extorted during the interview at Patta. To give 
no cause for quarrel, the Sooltan s present was accepted, but the boat 
was sent back with an answer, that until Mallum Ali should be sent on 
board not a single article would be parted with. The pilots perceiving 
the boats go away without them, became very outrageous and at- 
tempted to leap overboard, but finding themselves too well guarded, 
they desisted, and began to say (in direct contradiction to what they 
formerly asserted, and on the strength of which we had allowed ourselves 
to be brought to the present anchorage) that there was not water enough 
for the ships to get through the channel of the S. W., as the wind 
rendered it impossible to return the way we came in, and the above 
passage the only one by which we could keep clear of the shoals which 
surrounded us, — we determined to detain the pilots till the ships were 
out of danger. 

Next day, the 10th, the boat returned with Mallum Ali, though the 
promise given to the Sooltan was compulsory, and did not, strictly 
speaking, deserve the least regard ; yet out of respect to the word and 
honour of an Englisman, as well as for the sake of any of our country- 
men who might hereafter fall into their hands, and on whom they 
might be tempted to retaliate their disappointment, it was resolved 
to adhere to our extorted engagements as far as consistent with the 
safety of the ships. Therefore, 5 muskets, 2 pistols, 2 barrels of gun- 
powder, 2 bundles of musket ball cartridges, and 160 flints, being all 
we could spare, were delivered, with which they departed very well 
satisfied, and thus terminated this troublesome business. 

From the 10th to the 12th we were occupied in getting through the 
south-west channel, which proved a very tedious job. The pilots were 
either too ignorant or too unwilling to be of much service, and it be- 
came necessary to keep our boats out sounding in order to discover 
the passage and direct the ships how to steer: we found it very nar- 
row, and interrupted in two places by bars, on which at high water, 
found not more than one quarter less three fathoms. From the an- 
chorage the channel ran W.S.W. ^ W. about half a mile and then 
turned to the southward. In leading out on the 11th, the Sf/lph 
grounded, but soon got off again ; on the evening of the 12th, having 
got clear of the sands and rocks, dismissed the pilots, and stood out to 
sea during the night, fcrince anchoring at Fatta, the weather (with the 
exception uf the morning of the 8tli, when a few drops of rain fell) was 
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f^ir^ m'uh yhRSRni easterly ^vlrcIs and Iienvy rkws uL iiigliU The llier^ 
liHiniHcr geiitrrttUy at 8^ deg. Tlie town^ as near as we could ascer* 
taiij (for we had no oppDtluiuty of cjetenuinirig it exactly) la m \^t^ 
2 deg> S niiri. S., mid long, by chronoineter, 41 deg« 13 uiiu. £. j va- 
Ttaliyn 1 4 deg. W< 

I3th| Wedoesday. — No latid in siglit during the day* and hghi 
easterly winds and calms prevailed, with clear weadien Lat. at noon, 
2 deg/49 min, S- 

14th, Thursday The course N. E. by E* Saw land bearing 

W. N. W., on which several large fires were burnings and at fiiinget 
were abreast of some small roekj ishinds, wltich seemed a coiklinna^ 
lion of the ehaiii to the northward of Patta. Wind variable^ LaK 
2 d^g. 48 niin, S. 

15ih, Friday***lri lat. 2 deg. 41 uiuu S* ; variation per azimuth, 
13 deg, 20 min, W. Fine weather, wilh tight variable winds. 

l(kh| Saturday,^ In course of the foretioon yesterday, we passed a 
reef of rocks, part of which rose considerably abore the surface of the 
iratCTi and had a very retnarkable appearance. The reef runs from 
iVie north -east point of Formosa Bay,* stretching several miles o(f- 
fliore in a south-easterly direction ; (he situation I supposed to be 111 
S* lat* 2 deg> 45 min., for having to-day at noon observed in 2 d*?g, 
58 niin., it was then 15 or ICt miles astern of us. At noon the south- 
weit point of the Formosa bay, bearing S-W* by W,, observed two 
boalit under the land : stood in with a view to speak theiti, and fired 
two gunt*, which they took no notice of, but crowding all sail, made 
round the point into the bay. Crossing the mouth of Formosa bay, 
at 5 F.M» saw another reef with breakers on it. We were at this^ time 
abont four miles from shore, in 24 fathoms sand, and the breakers 
could not^ I tilink, be more than one and a half, or^ at furthest^ two 
miles front the ship. At five 5 b* 20 min. hove-to in 13 fathoms^ 
■when the water suddenly ehoaled to mx^ five, and one- quarter less four 
fathoms, roeks. On shoaling* a mosque or round tower was observed 
on a point or projecting part of the shore, bearing W. j N„ distant 
bight or nine mdes. Hauled our wind and stood out for the night, in- 
tending to return next morning to determine, as accurately as possible, 
the exact mtnaiion of this dangerous shoal. To-day there were light 
variable winds, with fine clear weather ^ the thermometer at 80 deg. 
Lat. at noon, 2 de.g, 5B min* S. ; long. 40 deg. 8 min« E« 

17th, Sunday* — At uoon observed in lat. 3 deg* 8 min. S. ; the 
mosque seen on shore within the breakers yesterday bearing due west.f 
Spoke n country boat, which infVrnied us the tower or mo 1 que was 



* Within tills bay, on the S W. tide, stood the ancient eity of Mclindo^ the 
bUg of iirltiijh, ia erosimg the mouth of tlie bay, we were at too great adistaaco 
frcin to s^<*. 

^ Th*»*c must, Ih^wfbr^i ha^o bo^o ihff roclta f mcutiotie^l hy Captain Bts?ee 
in his I^Icmolr; *m which the leaparU^ Adiairal Blanket t*s fijig-abip, struck— 
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called Giimanne ; niso thiit a river opened at a short dlstatice a-Uead« 
t^aileJ Qtiilifla* At 4 p.m. were abreast of wliat we iruaglneiJ to be 
llila river, vviiEeb hu^a filial] Island at h& mouth. Thougb the distance 
from the shore dirl not exceed two miles, no ground coulil be found 
wilU a line of 70 fathoms, and the water did not appear to be any way 
discoloured. Thermometer 79 deg. ; laL 3 deg* 18 min. S. ; lo»g. per 
chrou* 40 deg, 28 min. E. ; by luuar, 40 deg. BO min. E. 

1 8th, Monday The coast rose iu^o gently elevated hills, whicb were 

clolhed with wood^ and presented a iue fertile appearance* At noon 
the opening of the Quiliila* bearing N* J E* 8 or 9 miles j the taL ob- 
served was 3 deg. 32 min. S. About 2 r.M* saw another river said to 
be called the Cbannay, distant from the ship 1^ miles right abreast* 
No soundings with 38 fathoms here. Ft had a large shoal with breaks 
ers close to the month, and its probable position may be in lat* 3 deg. 
32 min, S-^ And long* 39 deg, 51 min. E^ ; variation by a^^imuth 13 
deg- 26 min- W. To-day we had Uglit easterly windsj with clear 
warm weather, the thermometer at 80^ deg.. Here a pretty strong 
southerly current was GJ<pcrienced. Long. 39 deg. 45 min- 

19th, Tuesday, — The town of Mombazej or, as the natives pro- 
nounee it» Mampass, was abreast of us, distant two miles^ The fort 
stands at a short distance from the shore, on a steep woody ndge^ said 
to be an island, and bas three dag-statfs on it. A little to the north-* 
east three remarkable hills or bammoeks serve as good marks for find* 
ing the place. Its situation may be in S* lat. 4 deg. 2 min*} and in 
long 39 deg. 41 min. 30 sec. £, At noon spoke a boat with a cargo of 
staves, two days from Zanzibar^ and towards evening saw the island 
of Pemba ahead ; woi ked to windward during the night to wealber it. 
Pleasant easterly breezes, with fine clear weather. The thermometer 
at 80 deg- Lat. at ooon, 4 deg. 7 min. S*, long* by chron. 39. deg* 
51. mtn. E^ 

20th» Wednesday. — No land in sight during the early part of the 
day, which was sultry and calm, hut in course of the afternoon, a breeze 
springing up about sunset, saw the land of Pemba bearing S. ^ W* 
4 or 5 leagues. In the evening stood out to the eastward, intending 
to return next day and observe the position of this island. The tber- 
momcter at 31 deg. Lat. observed at noon 4 deg. 34 min. S. 

21st, Thursday.. — At noon observed in 5 deg* 7 min* B. the east 
point of Pembaj bearing west about 2 miles^ Pemba is a low even 



(15th Feb. 1769 — on a voyage to the Ked Sea) — when baring up to ZztGzibar, 
after a fruitless attempt to beat, up this coast dttrlng the N.K monaoon. The 
roosqnc^i however, or pagoda, as ho calls it, is b^^ no meai^a a good ^ a- mark, aa 
no flliip ought to qo eo close as to mako it sulTiGleatly eonspicuou^. A 0:1 ach 
better are two hilU to the N.W. ; they are oonalderably higher than any near 
them, and m coDBequence eaaily known. Tho two bills are close together, and 
only partially divided by a sbatlow notch, resembling a woniarf a breast inform. 
* The river Quiliffa h in S. lat* Z Jdeg. 20 min., and in long, (by mcaua of 
several goad observations) 3^ deg* 2{i min. E. 
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bland of considerable extent, being perhaps 16 or 17 leagues in length. 
It is entirely covered with wood, and appears well peopled. The shore 
generally low and strep to the water's edge ; shelves in some small spots 
lo a sandy beach remarkably white, that at a distance shews like walls 
or pieces of buildings. Throughout its whole extent are numerous 
creeks or inlets, and towards the S.W. end is a deep bay with several 
small islandt; at its mouth, hitherto, so far as I know, undescribed* 
Fresh north-easterly winds, and cloudy weather; the thermometer at 
82^ deg. Stood to windward during the night. 

22d, Friday. — At noon saw the island of Zanzibar a-head ; about 
sunset anchored in 25 fathoms green mud, abreast of Timbat, the 
largest of the small woody islands at the north-west end of Zanzibar. 
A little after the St^lph came-to, close to us. The centre of Timbat 
bore S.S.W« The weather was warm and cloudy. The thermometer 
at 82 deg. ; lat. observed at noon, 5 deg. 37 min. S. 

23d, Saturday, 7 a.m. — Weighed and stood along the western side 
of the island, (the Stflph leading) in from 5 to lo fathoms, and at 11 
anchored in the harbour in 7 fathoms, mud. The town of Zanzibar 
bearing S.W. by S., distant three-quarters of a mile. Each vessel 
saluted the fort with three guns, which was not returned. In course 
of the afternoon sent the boat ashore with the interpreter to acquaint 
the Hakim of our arrival. Moderate northerly winds and fair weather. 

24th, Sunday — Accompanied the commanders on a visit to the Go- 
Fernor, or Hakim, as he is titled He received us with great eivility, 
and made many professions of friendship and assistance, which, how- 
ever, we did not, in the sequel, find him disposed to act up to ; we were 
saluted on landing and coming off by the fort and a ketch in the har- 
bour. Thermometer 82^. Fair weather.* 



Proceedings at Zanzibar from the 26th February to the 9th Aprii, 
1811, with some Account of the Isiandm 

Zanzibar, situated between the 6th and 7th degrees of south lat., 
and 39th and 40th of east long., is an island of considerable extent, 
t>eing nearly 50 miles in length and 20 in breadth ; its distance from 
the east coast of the African continent, along which it stretches in a 
Dorth-easterly and south-westerly direction, may be about 15 or 16 
leagues; between the continent and it, however, there is no passage 
for large vessels, except through the harbour, as a reef runs obliquely 
across from the African shore to the small islands which lie close to 
the western side of Zanzibar. These islets, which stand considerably 
nearer to the south than the northf extreme of the island, are all, ex* 

* The expedition sailed from Bombay on the 2nd January) 1811. 
t There is also a group at the east end of the island. 

Q 
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cept one, covered with wood, and help to form the harbour. They run 
in a semi-circle, the concave side of which is towards Zanzibar, and 
are connected together by reefs of rocks, which, in blowing weather, 
break the swell, and render the port remarkably smooth and safe ; the 
entrances into it are from the nc^rth and south ; both lead between the 
small isles at the extremity of the semicircle and the western shore of 
Zanzibar ; the northern entrance, which leads within the small woody 
isle called Frenchman's island, is very narrow and crooked, in consequence 
of sand-banks, which run out from opposite shores, crossing each other. 
On the shallowest part (which will be known by bringing the three 
northern woody isles in one) the depth is not more than from three or 
four fathoms; the southern passes between a sandy isle,* and the point 
on which the town of Zanzibar stands, is broader than the other, and 
has seven or eight fathoms water in it. The depth within the harbour 
is from seven to nine fathoms, with a tolerable good bottom : the rise 
of water during spring is near three fathoms. Immediately adjoining 
the north-end of the town is an extensive creek or inlet which runs 
a little way in, and turns up behind the town. Here vessels of all de- 
scriptions are hauled up in security during the virulence of the south- 
west monsoon ; with a very little care it might be converted into an ex- 
cellent dock, and deepened so as to admit with ease ships of at least 5 
or 600 tons. The appearance of the island is extremely delightful ; it 
is in general low, especially at the extremities, where it is thickly co-« 
vered wiih a jungle and brushwood ; but towards the middle, the land 
rises into hills and gentle eminences, which are cultivated and clothed 
with cocoa-nut trees. Besides the periodical rains, which fall here from 
the month of March till September, the island itself is well watered 
with a variety of springs, which unite and form a number of delightful 
streams that flow during the dry season, and keep up that appearance 
of fertility and beauty which it exhibits throughout the whole year. 
None of these streams are large; that at which the ships water, is si- 
tuated about one and a- half miles north of the town, where it flows in- 
to the sea at the north entrance of the harbour. Tlie water when first 
taken up is good, but from the quantity of putrid vegetable matter in 
suspension, upon keeping a short time it becomes very offensive both 
in taste and smell ; in a few weeks, however, it regains its original sweet- 
ness. Ships ought always to fill at low water, else they will have it 
brackish. The climate of Zanzibar is similar to that of India, only 
the monsoon, or rainy season, sets in sooner. From September to 
March the season is dry and warm ; the rest of the months are rainy 
and tempestuous. During our stay the thermometer ranged from 80^ 
to 87^ degrees at noon ; and from the date of our arrival to the 5th of 
March, the weather was dry, cloudy, and warm, with northerly winds. 
From that till our departure it was in general cloudy with frequent vio- 

* The only one of this group of islands that has no wood on it. 
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lent squalls of wind and rain from the south -west, attended with much 
thunder and lightning. The town of Zanzibar is situated on the west 
side of the island on a tongue of land formed by the above-mentioned 
creek, and faces the small sandy isle which constitutes the southern 
boundary of the harbour. It is large and populous, and is composed 
chiefly of cajan huts all neatly constructed with sloping roofs. There 
are, however, a good number of stone buildings in it belonging to the 
Arabs and merchants ; and in the centre, close to the beach, stands a 
fort seemingly partly of Arab, partly of Portuguese construction. It 
is square with a tower at each corner, and a battery or outwork to- 
wards the sea, in which I observed four or five guns of French manu- 
facture, remarkable for their length. In the middle of the town we ob- 
served a tree of uncommon size: its height was about 8 or 10 feet, and 
from a rude measurement which we took, its circumference could not, 
I think, be less than 36 or 40.* Zanzibar, according to our observa- 
tions, stands in lat. 6 deg. 6 min. S., and long. 39 deg. 16 min. £.f 
It is the only assemblage of habitations on the island that deserves the 
name of town, or even village; for the principal part of the inhabi- 
tants without the town being slaves of landholders, are scattered over 
their respective owners' estates. The sovereignty of the island belongs 
to the Imaum of Muscat, who appoints the Hakim or Governor, and to 
whom the revenue derived from its commerce and land-tenures devolves. 
This revenue is said toamountto 60,000 crowns annually ; though I have 
reason to believe it to be much more. His whole establishment consists 
of the Hakim, an assistant or councillor, and three Arab officers to com- 
mand the garrison. The present Hakim is a slave of his own, whose his- 
tory is somewhat curiuui* : he is named Yacoud, and was originally from 
Abj'SNinia: he belonged to the Imaum*s uncle and predecessor, who, de- 
tecting him in some familiarities with one of his young female slaves, 
caused him to be emasculated. Since his former master*s death he has 
become a great favourite of the present one, who promoted him to this 
distant and lucrative government, — perhaps considering that, as ho 
had lost nil relish for the only pleasure that can induce an Arab to 
diiisipate his own or his master's money, he would likely turn out a 
faithful and valuable servant ; nor has he been disappointed. Yacoud's 
ruling passion is the love of power, to attain whicn he himself lives 
like a beggar, and tyrannically extorts from the inhabitants large sums, 
which, with his own savings, he faithfully transmits as the price of his 
continuance in the government. The people, however, who live under 
his sway, detest and despise him. The revenue, as already stated, 
arises from land tenures and customs ; and though there is no regular 
land tax levied, yet it is sometimes resorted to to raise a supply, an 

* This tree is, by the natives of Hindostan, called Brosh, and bears a large 
oval fruit with a smooth skin ; but neither it nor the w9od of ttie tree is of any 
use. 

t Variation 8 deg. W. 



tnstiince of wliicli happened while ire were therr. One of llie Imaum's 
ilitps arrived from Miisrat ivith a demand f(>r 25,000 crowns, lo assist 
him ill opposing the Wahabees, ibotigh I sincerely believe it was to 
defray the repairs of the very sliip which brouglu the demand, and 
which was going to Bengal for that purpose. As i\m sum wa$ not in 
the Hakim's possession, he imniediatdy imposed a kind of (and tfix, 
BO much to he raised in each districtf the chief man of which was 
ordered to collect it and be answerable for its payment at a stated time, 
in default of which he was to be imprisoned* The other source from 
whence the revenue proceeds^ is a custom of 5 percent* allowed by the 
Imaitm to be gathered on atl imports. This, however, is ofien very 
unjustly eollecled, and few, 1 believe, except Arabs, ever pay so little 
on their goods as the lawful sum. The Imsium maintains no kind of 
military force* The Hakim's slaves, amounting to 400 or 500 meru are 
armed and serve as soldiers tinder the above three Arab oflicers. There 
are no imports or exports, though we were told the French pay volun* 
tarily a premium of 10 dollars each for the slaves they take, to eecure 
the good will of the Governor ; they are, in consequence, great fiivor- 
jtes, and from this circumstance we may easily account for his subse- 
quent coohjess to u», which was not lessened by his hearing of the 
lurrender of the Isle of Fiance while we were there, and on which oc- 
casion both vessels fired a royal salntCi The princijial ariielei of ex- 
port are slaves and ivory ; also a small quantity of drugs/ The num- 
ber of slaves annually ient to Muscat, India^ and the Isle of France, 
&c„ are estimated at not less than from 6 to 10,000* The quantity of 
ivory is also very great, and is sent principally to Suraf* Of imports, 
the following are the chief: — Siirat cloths, Dui^garee cloth from Cutch, 
Iron^ sugar, rice from Bombay, rice from Pemba, dates from the 
Gulf of Persia ; slaves, ivory, and drugs, from Magadosho, Brava, 
Oanu, Mombasa, and other towns along the African coa^t.! The 
number of trading vessels, ijtcluding those from Semap and Cutch, 
amounted, at the time we left the island, to upwards of 50- I could 
nor procure accurate information as to the quantity of the above ar- 
ticles annually imporled, but from the amount of the custom, the value 
cannot be under £300,000. We were told that the di?mand for Euro- 
pean goods on the continent was very great, and if the natives had any 
rerurns to make besides ivory and slaves, I have little doubt but we 
might hfre fitid an extensive and lucrative vent for numerous articles 
of our manufacture. 

* Cocoa Dutfl (of which the ialaud prod aces vait quantities) are also exported 
to Malabar^ and alto waiL and tortoise shelt. 

f I>rie4 tatted shark and other 6ah, and g'hea, are brought in considerable 
qijsjilitiea from Socotra, Ukewiaa ChiaavT^rej eartUeu jar^, mad toys aad orua- 
meats from Surat. 
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A General View of the Exports and Imports of Zanzibar, 
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Snrat Cloth, ? „ r- # u 

Dungaree Cloth, prom Cutch. 

Iron, 

Suuar an<l Rice, from Bombay. 

Salt Fish and Ghee, from Socotra. 
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Slaves, 

Ivory, 

Drugs, 

Coir, 

Cocoa Nuts, 

Bees' Wax, 

Tortoise shell. 

Rice, from Peroba. 



Cloth?, Cotton, 1 

China Ware, I « o * 

Earthen Jar.. r~°> Sur.t. 

Toys & Ornaments, J 

Rice, from Peniba. 

Dates, from Gulf of Persia. 

Slaves, Ivory, Dfug?, ^ From the 

Bees' Wax. and > African 

Tortoise Shell. ) Coast. 

The inhabitants of Zanzibar consist of Arabs, descendants of Arabs 
from Sooalli mothers, and Souallies. The Arabs are not very numer- 
ous ; but the principal part of the slaves and landed property belong to 
them. A considerable number of Banians likewise reside in the town, 
many of whom appear to be wealthy, and hold the best part of the 
trade in their hands ; the Souallies form by far the major part of the 
population, and are almost all slaves to the Arabs — 800 or 900 of 
tbem sometimes belonging to one individual. They are in general pur- 
chased in their native country, on the opposite shores, when young, 
and are brought here by the slave merchants, who dispose of them 
either to Arabs or to the merchants, &c. for exportation. Those are 
fortunate who fall into the hands of Arabs, who are justly famed for 
the mild treatment of their slaves ; they are allowed a small habitation 
on their master's estate, and not being over- worked, and the fertile soil 
furnishing with little trouble sufficient means for their subsistence, they 
seem to enjoy a considerable portion of contentment and happiness — a 
strong proof of which is, that they propagate freely. All, however, 
are not equally well situated -, and the advocates for the slave trade 
ought to witness the market of Zanzibar, after which, if they possess 
the slightest spark of generous feeling, I will answer for an alteration 
in their present opinions. The show commences about 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The slaves, set off to the best advantage by having 
their skins cleaned and burnished with cocoa-nut oil, their faces painted 
with red and white stripes, which is here esteemed elegance, and the 
hands, noses, ears, and feet ornamented with a profusion of bracelets 
of gold and silver and jewels, are ranged in a line, commencing with 
the youngest and increasing to the rear according to their size and 
age. At the head of this file, which is composed of all sexes and ages, 
from 6 to 60, walks the person who owns them ; behind and at each 
side, two or three of his domestic slaves, armed with swords and spears, 
serve as a guard: thus ordered, the procession begins, and passes 
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through the market place and principal streets. The owner holding 
forth, in a kind of song, the good qualities of his slaves, and the high 
prices that have been offered for them. When any of them strikes a 
spectator's fancy the line immediately stops, and a process of examina- 
tion ensues which, for minuteness, is unequalled in any cattle market 
in Europe. The intending purchaser having ascertained there is no 
defect in the faculties of speech, hearing, &c., that there is no disease 
present, and that the slave does not snore in sleeping, which is counted 
a very great fault, next proceeds to examine the person ; the mouth 
and teeth are first inspected, and afterwards every part of the body in 
succession, not even excepting the breasts, &c. of the girls, many of 
whom I have seen handled in the most indecent manner in the public 
market by their purchasers : indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that the slave dealers almost universally force the young females to 
submit to their lust previous to their being disposed of. The slave is 
then made to run or walk a little way, to show there is no defect about 
the feet ; and after which, if the price be agreed to, they are stripped 
of their finery and delivered over to their future master. 1 have fre- 
quently counted between 20 and 30 of these files in the market at one 
time, some of which contained about 30. Women with children newly 
born hanging at their breasts, and others so old they can scarcely walk, 
are sometimes seen dragged about in this manner. I observed they 
had in general a very dejected look ; some groups appear so ill fed that 
their bones appeared as if ready to penetrate the skin. From such 
scenes one turns away with pity and indignation, and while he exe- 
crates the conductors of this infamous traffic, blushes that his country 
should ever have sanctioned such iniquity, and remembers with exulta- 
tion the men who freed her from so great a disjjrace. The number of 
inhabitants on the island may be estimated at 200,000, '^three-fourths 
of whom at least are slaves. The Souallie tribe appears to have sprung 
from a mixture of Galla negroes, Arabs, natives of India, &c. They 
inhabit that portion of the African coast extending from the Equator 
to the Mozambique, as the Soomallee tribes do that on the nonh, stretch- 
ing to Cape Gaurdafui ; their country is, however, confined to a narrow 
tract along the sea-coast, the district behind belonging to the Galla,f 
who are also divided into two different kinds — those living north of the 
Line behind the Somailies are denominated Borran Galla ; those on 
the south side, behind the Souallies, are distinguished by the term 
Carratche. Whether these d.flTer much in person or manners, 1 have 
been unable to learn. The Souallies have much more of the negro ap- 
pearance than the Soomallees ; they have both woolly hair, and their 
skins are of a deep black, but the Soomallee has neither the flat nose 
or thick lips which distinguishes the negro, and which is a very pro- 
minent feature among the Souallees of Zanzibar. The Soomallees are 

* I do not give this as iuformation to be depended upon. 

t The Galla arc in their persons exactly similar to the West-coast negroes. 
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also to be distinguished by their slender make, >»*hich renders them 
more active, and ihey possess a superior degree of vivacity to the 
others, who appear to be of a grave character. With regard to the 
religion and peculiar customs of these people, we had little opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with them. The Souallies at Zanzibar 
being under the sway oi Arabs, in general adopt their manners ; and 
as to religion, those who profess any, I believe, fullow them in that 
likewise. We did not observe that any of their domestic customs were 
singular enough to deserve a particular description, except one, which, 
though not peculiar to them, is perhaps carried to a greater length than 
in most other places. I allude to the manner in which they inter, or 
rather expose, their dead. It is a habit all over the town to bury 
amongst the houses, commonly under a tree, close to the deceased per- 
son's former habitation, which presents to a stranger the appearance of 
a church-yard, and it would be well if the eye alone was the only 
organ offended ; but, though the Arabs and wealthy are properly 
covered, and have neat tombs erected over them, the poor are only 
wrapped up in a mat, and have scarce sufficient sand thrown over 
the corpse to hide it from the y'levf ; indeed, some part of it is gener- 
ally to be seen sticking through, and as to the slaves, they are often 
laid out to putrify on tlie beach, not a single rag of clotli or handful 
of earth being laid over them ; in consequence of this disgusting prac- 
tice, the stench in and about the town is intolerable, and co-operating 
with the noxious effluvia which arises from the putrid vegetable matter 
during the rainy season, tends to produce fever and fluxes, which, we 
liarned, make annually during that period dreadful ravages among the 
inhabitants. The English have hitherto had very little communication 
with Zanzibar, though the French are frequently in the habit of com- 
ing there from the Mauritius for slaves and Mocha coffee. Previous 
to our arrival only one English vessel had touched at the island since 
Admiral Blankett's squadron was there in 1799» on his passage up the 
coa«t to the Red Sea. Captain Bissel, whose account of that expedi- 
tion is published by Dalrymple, says, they were told no British ship 
had been there previous to that, within the memory of the oldest per- 
son then living, and that they found the natives of the inferior order 
so ignorant of the value of coin, as to prefer, in their exchanges, a 
gilt button to a guinea. This might have been the case then, I will 
not dispute, but we not only found them well acquainted with money, 
but as dexterous at over-reaching in a bargain, and exorbitant in their 
demands as any dealer in the bazaar of Bombay. They were, however, as 
he justly observes, very civil and hospitable, though not so much an he 
describes, but this difference was probably owing to the dis»like which 
the Hakim shewed to us. Our taking no hand in the slave trade was 
remarked to have considerable influence among the generality of the 
lower people in giving them a favourable impression of our character, 
and for a coutrary reason they never failed to execrate the French, 
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notu'llhstaii<Img tliey were favorites of itie^r Hakims* The soil of the 
Ubnd is ill general light and saiiily towards the coast, but a little lii' 
land it Is found to be a rich black mould, ieemin^ty composed of de- 
cayed vegetation, and the numerous Bpringt and periodical raine:, with 
the excellent shelter a horded by the eocoajiut trees » which every where 
cover the i^landj all conspire to render it extremely fruitful. Nothing 
can f'xcecd the profutiion of fruits abound! n<^ jri every Cjuarter, atJ of 
tbem excellent^ Pine applet of the most delicious sort are growing 
every where wild, and heaps of oranges, giiavas, &c*, for want of con* 
sumerSf are ttft to rol on the ground which produced ihem^ The fol- 
low ing are ibe prlucipal fruits and vegetable productions of the 
uland, viz. — Pine apples, guavaS} mangoei^, lemons, limes, oranges, 
plantains^ banana:^} pomegranate^:, (a few imported by the Arabs,) 
cocoa tiuts, and many other!*, sugar canes,^ pumpkins, onions, sweet 
potatoes, and ihe root of a plant which is called by the natives mahogo, 
(the Farina de pas of the Portuguese) ; why the natives do not culti- 
vate grain is hard to conceive ; perhaps the great plenty of the cocoa 
nuts and the mahogo, with the profn&ion of fruity supersedes the ne* 
i'e*ssity, and renders tliem averse to the labour of raising corn, although 
their country must be exctfedingly well adapted to it* The mahogo, 
which is ihe principal article of diet, is eat by them either simply 
roasted or boiled, or it is cui into small pitces^ wbichj being dried in 
the sun, h ground into flaun of which is made a very palatable kind of 
bread* The operations of agriculture are not numerous, and, indeed, 
consist chieBy in clearing the ground ; this is done by fire, and seems 
to be the practice throughout Africa. Within the tropics, where the 
luxuriancy of vegetation is so great, it would be a work of great labour^ 
if not an absolute impossibility, to get rid of this in any other way. 
The lifiie of doing it is at the end of the dry season when the crops 
are collected, and the raijis are about to set in. In coming down ihe 
coast, we observed fires all along the fertile country south of the line* 
Asses and camels are the only beasts of burtbeuij aiid being scarce are 
very valuable j hcrses have been imported by the Arabs, but wdl not 
Tive. Bullocks and goats | are good and in plenty, and can be pro* 
cured for a moderate price; a good bullock fetclies from 10 to 12 
dollars in the town, but might probably be got for much less in the 
country ; the rest of their quadrupeds are cats, and monkeys of vari- 
ous species. There are scarcely any dogs on the island, — the Soual- 
lies having a great aversion to ihern^ When a dog accidentally touches 
one of thi'fie people, he shews signs of loathing and abboirence* Poul- 
try is pleatitul and cheap ; 16 large, or IS small fowls may be bought 

* The Su^ar cane grows lu great plenty ; but tbe lohabitauta are ignorant of 
ilie art of m joking sugan 

JJVionkeys are ako found on the falandi with foxes andt wild hogs, kc Ice. 
Ktee and ghee can be piocured in considerable quaati lies, but it wiU be 
^uad expcTxaifi^ fur strangers to provide any great supply of those articles* 
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for a dollar ; but what is a little extraordinary, eggs are both scarce 
and dear, and when procured are generally bad : they have also Mus- 
covy ducks and Guinea fowl, which last are found wild on the island. 
The variety of birds and wild fowls is not great ; the principal are the 
whistling duck and curliews, and the ibis of the ancients, so nume- 
rous on the banks of the Nile, pigeons, doves, and a few others. 
Spanish dollars and German crowns are the coins commonly current 
among them, and though they will take some others, they prefer these. 
Among the shoals and rocks which conneot the small islands that sur- 
round the harbour, and in the harbour itself, delicious fish of great 
variety are easily taken in plenty, either with nets or the line and 
hook, and those who will take the trouble to examine the shoals at 
low water during spring tides, will find their labour Hunply repaid 
by a collection of curious and rare shells, which for beauty are not 
to be surpassed by any in the known world. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the climate, the vast quantity of wood, 
and filthy manners of the inhabitants, it does not appear that Zanzibar 
is. an unhealthy island, except during the rainy season, when fevers 
and fiuxes are, from the above causes, very prevalent, but which by 
proper regulations might be easily obviated. In a place where thero 
is no medical assistance, or receptacles for the diseased, it may be sup- 
posed numerous miserable objects would be met with ; this, however, 
is not the case : in walking about the town, I did not remark a larger 
proportion of these unfortunate beings than is generally to be met ^ith 
in most of our own settlements in India. Exclusive of fevera, dysen- 
tery, and their consequences, such as dropsy, obstructions, &c., no 
other disease appeared to be frequent, except venereal, under which, in 
all its stages and forms, a very great number of persons laboured. 
Their fevers are often of the remittent form, but more frequently of 
the intermittent kind; and, in addition to the consequences ahready 
noticed to follow them, sometimes terminate in an unusual weakness 
and pains over the body, particularly of the lower extremities, which 
cause sometimes a total loss of power. I am unable with certainty to 
determine the cause of this ; perhaps it may arise from their sleeping 
on wet or damp ground while confined with these disorders. The 
small-pox, that scourge of the human race, also often visits the natives 
of Zanzibar. We were told, that about two years ago it made dread- 
ful ravages all over the island,.^! 5,000* are said to have perished in 
the town alone. This intelligence led me to hope they would receive 
with avidity any proposal to secure them from the effectd of so dread- 
ful a visitation. Though the vaccine matter brought from Bombay 
was now near 1 1 weeks old, and I consequently had great doubts of 
its power, it was resolved to let slip no opportunity of trying to intro- 

* This, I think, must be an error, 5000 is more probable,— the person who 
gave me the information being rather given to exaggeration. 

H 
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dnce it among lliem. I, there for c, proposeil it to the Hakim at our 
first interview, confident that it woulrl be eagerly ao!icited by those 
who had ehilJreo and young slaves belonging to them ; in thi;*, liow- 
ever, I was much disappointed, for though their interest, and I he safety 
of their offspring, were at stake, I had the mortifieation to find their 
prejudices stronger than the sense of either, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty I eould procure leave to try it on two children. They were 
inoculated twice over without being able to produce the disease, but I 
had no great reason to regret my failure, for I afterwards heaid that 
Iho French, who, on purchasing young davcs, always vaccinate them, 
had often introduced it among the inhabitants, but that it had been 
found impossible to propagate it. Is not this astonishing ? that a people 
with whom self-interest is a stronger pasiiou than miy other, should 
be under the influence of motives which cause them to act in direct 
opposition to it. One person (he who albwed me to inoculate his 
children) acknowledged he himself had lost no less than 30 young 
slaves during the lale prevabnce of the disease« Perhaps the indif- 
ference they show at the proposal of a preventative remedy arises from 
a want of faith in its eflieacy* 

We now began to think of setting out on our return along the coast 
to Mocha ; the wind had begun to set in steady from the S» W*, and 
our consort, the S^lphf which it had been deemed advisable to convert 
into a brig, being ready to return to Bombay, whither we had orders 
to send her, we were about to depart, when a circumstance occurred 
which for some time delayed it. The Surat merchants, who had often 
complained of the Hakim^a treatment^ represented that he had demanded 
3500 crowns from them as their proportion of the tribute exacted by 
the fraaum of Muscat ; and, in failure of payment, had threatened 
iheni M'ith imprisonment. As these people were trading under the 
English fiag, and were, in fact, British subjects, Captain Smee did not 
conceive that a foreign prince had any right to tax them, especially as 
they had already paid the customary port dues. Imprefised with these 
sen time ntSp he made a representation to the Hakim, who in conse- 
quence withdrew his claims, but privately threatened the merchants 
with a double imposition after our departure :^ — to prevent this^ it was 
determined to leave the S^lph to countenance them during their stay, 
and convoy them across to India at the breaking up of the rainy sea- 
son. While the Hakim, who had been extremely inimical to ua during 
our stay, and always anxious for us to be gone, informed us he was 
coming to return our visit ; this he had on various pretences hereto- 
fore delayed ; however on Sunday, the 7th April, he came on board, 
when both ships di^essed and saluted him, and he was, not withstand- 
ing his ill behaviour^ treated with the greatest attention. 

On Tuesday 9th, we weighed and sailed from Zanzibar, and in the 
evening came to anchor under the small island of Tom bat, at the 
north end of the island. On the morning of this day, Henry Golding, 
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s stout healthy seaman, was found dead between decks ; he had no 
known complaint at the time, and his death was supposed to have been 
caused by suffocation, as it was understood he went to sleep very 
much intoxicated. Having interred him on Frenchman's Island, the 
watering boat returned on board, and reported they had found the body 
of a young female recently murdered, lying among the bushes at the 
fresh-water stream : as they bad no means of interesting the neighbours 
in her fate, they buried her immediately. On Wednesday the 10th, 
we got under weigh, and passing between Pemba and the mainland, 
where there is a fine broad channel, we, without any thing further 
remaikable occurring, anchored in Mocha Roads on the 26th April> 
1811. 



SPECIMENS OP DIFFERENT LA.NGUAGES USED ON THE 
EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 



English. 


SouaUie. 


Soomallie. 


OalU. 


God 


Moo,ungar 


Ei,boo 


Wa,ag 


The Sun 


Joo,war 


Ee»ve 


Ha,thoo 


The Moon 


Mo.azi 


El, bait 


Tee 


A Star 


Niotar 


Tigeen 




Wind 


Pai,po 


Ooni,far 


Affoaw 


Rain 


Foo,ar 


Roo 


Buk, Rai,iui 


Lightning 


Umai,mai 


Bir 


Gur,ka 


Clouds 


Ma,viago 


Dunool 


Buccat 


Rarth 


Mee,tie 


Dool 


Luff 


AHUl 


Tebalee 


Te,bal 


Dega^oha 


Iron 


Tchoomar 


Bir 


Le,vil,la 


Gold 


Da,a,boo 


Dey,ib 

Cul.law 


Dee, ma 


Silver 


Fai,da 


Cullan 


A Stone 


Tee, war 


Luid 


Dugga,cha 


Fire 


Mo, to 


Dub 


Ee,woe,da 


A Tree 


Me,ty 


Gar,e 


Moacoo 


A Wood 


Me,zee,too 


Doow 


Alia 


A Valley 


Waang,gooa 


lid 


Raoa 


A Plain Level 








Ground 


Met,ee Souah 


Dool filah 


Luftee, Medgar 


A Tent 


Chunda Rooah 






Fruit 


Ma,toonjda 


Car, row 


Lon,ea,ua,Wanee 


Grass 


Mab.nee 


Waa^kut 


Boo,joo 


A Flower 


Nu,wah 


EiSfgow 


Aiawa 
Lhio,nte 


A Bee 


Noo,kie 


Shin.noo 


Honey 


Ussel Nookie 


Mal,lo!f 


Dug,mee 



I 1 


^^^ 59 


■■ 


^H 


SonalUe. 


8(MMDalll«, 


GalU. H 


^■^ Wheat 


NgiiDOO 


Bool 


Sheer J 


^^^^H Indi&Q Corti 


MafhiD.dee 


GelUe 


Meziogo .^^^^1 


^^^B Barley 


NgfdfOoo 


Bool 


Sheeve ^^^H 


^^^^ Water 


Ma^ajie 


Bai.hai 


Buaisaan ^^^^M 


^H A Bher 


Ma»to,ny 


Wah.iree 


Do,ab ^^M 


^^^^^ A Fe»iinUm 


HeeehfWa 


Matha,eereed 


^^^H 


^^^B A Well 


Kb«Bee,mah 


Hall 


Atema ^M 


^^^V A Fiih 


Sum^iQa,kfte 


MdH^taptee 


Woor^toopinoo H 


^^V A Horse 


Fa,raBsay 


Far,as»y 


Furda ■ 


^H A Mule 


Bagullah 


Dee.iDiir 


Ha.aree ^^^^B 


^H A C^mel 


Ga)TDee,a 


Gale 


Galolai ^^— 


^H A Cow 


GnotQ|bai 


Lojjah 


La, worn ^^^| 


^H A Calf 


K^damar 


Wal^ Lo,yah 


Jiilbeea ^M 


^H AqOs 


Fa,hal,l]e 


Dee^mee 


Dee,mee,cba ^^^| 


^^H A Sbeep 


CuHidoro 


Heereo 


Ree,ai ^^M 


^^H A Lamb 


Moioto, ya, Can- 




^^^^M 




doro 


Atiftiok^ Hee/ee 


Watteereai ^^H 


^H A Ooit 


Boozei 


Rarinyode 


Herar ^^^| 


^M A Kid 


Mtoto^ya, Boozei 


Aoook Karioyode 


Wattee Horar ^^H 


^H A Horn 


Pembai 


Gasso 


Gaisso ^M 


^H The Ski nor Hide 


Go, Tee 


Mug, gar 


Le, te e, 1 ai ^^^H 


^^H A Lioa 


Leem^har 


Lov^ar 


Nam.gai ^^^H 


^H A Dog 


Mbooar 


Hai 


L a r, rul 1 f a! ^^^| 


^^H A Locust 


N, zee, gar 


Luddi 


Caboo, Yalab ■ 


^H A Bird 


NfdaigU 


Shim,bir 


Shitii,Uie|ree H 


^H A Blan 


Moojfoo 


Dudd 


It,mee,iLam,ma H 


^^H A WomAD 


MajHoo^moOi Kit 


Beea^ Bow 


Nutijdua ^^^B 


^H A Chitd 


M.toto 


Dull 


Ha^go^ai ^^H 


^H A Son 


KeoJah,Dar 


Duee 


Ua^f^Ojlai ^^^^| 


^^H A Brother 


Doogoo 


A^loo, Kai 


A,b,boo,Taii8ie ^^W 


^^1 A Sister 


Oo£ii,boo,langur 


ThQo,ra^shai 


Abboolaiatuteeali H 


^H Father 


Ba,t»ah 


HofT, Kai 


Ab^bfl^ Ke,ea ^M 


^H Mother 


Mah^mah 


Ha,hiea 


Haddatuih ■ 


^^H A Friood 


Kuf.fueke 


V¥ee,thii 


laajee, Keea H 


^H The IlE'ad 


KeeCwar 


Ma.tha 


Mutlai H 


^H The Hair 


NoOfel.lai 


Docore 


Kiu?,faiase H 


^H The Ejo 


MaUfChoo 


Eejow 


Ee,la,taa ■ 


^H The I^oso 


PoOjab 


Sun.ka 


Foonara ^^^H 


^^1 Mouth 


Moo,oh^m(K» 


Janoor 


Haffar ^^H 


^H Teeth 


Maifiioo 


Eel^kow 


Jekana ^^^H 


^^1 PlaotaTnfi 


Dee, zee 


Mo, zee 


^^^H 


^^H Fine Apples 


AD,oa,iia5 




^^^H 


^M Yama 


Kee,ai,ee 




^^^^B 


^^H Joarry 


MoO|ta,m% 


M]sae,gar 


^^^H 


^H Elee 


Mo,chai,kaL 


Beer^eed 


^^^^1 


^H Faddy 


M,pooD,gir 


Bee,bed 


^^^H 


^H A Boat 


Batilk 


1 Bo,tiiG 


Hoo,iToo,lou ^^H 


^^^^ A Coittpaafl 


Beyna 


Deyia 


1 
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NUBiERALS. 



BnsUsh. 


SouaUie. 


SoomalUe. 


G»Ua. 


One, 1 


Mow,ya 


Ko 


Ta,ka 


Two, 2 


Bee,tee 


Lum,ma 


Lum,ma 


Three, 3 


Pa,too 


See, dee 


Sah,dee 


Four, 4 


Hin,na 


Huffar 


Hafoora 


Fi?e, 5 


Ta,noo 


Shen 


Shen.noo 


Six, 6 


See,ta 


See 


Jab 


Seveo, 7 


Sub,ba 


To,da,ah 


Pudba 


Eight, 8 


Naa,ny 
Paio.dar 


See,ed 


Sud,deed 


Nine, 9 


See,gail 


See,ga,lee 


Ten, 10 


Koo,mee 


To,moon 


Koo,duu 


One Hundred 


Mee,ab,mojah 


Ko,kool 


Dee,bah 


One Thousand 


Elf^moyah 


Koon 




One Lakh 


Lao Moyah 







PERSONALS. 



BngUdi. 



Me 
You 
To give 
To lake 
To buy 
To sell 
Tell him 
Salutation on 

meeting a 

friend. 
Answer 
Grood morning 
Answer 
Hear 
Call him 
The Lips 
Tongue 
Voice 
Ear 
Chin 
Neck 
Shoulder 
Hand 
Arm 
Finger 



Botudlte. 



Me,ya 

"WaijWai 

N up, pal 

Su,ah 

Moo,noo,ah 

Koo,za 

Moomibert 

JamboorYambo 

Jambo,8almeen 

Sum,ka 

Nur,hub,bar 

See,kee,a 

N*doe 

M'domo 

Oo,lee,mee 

Mai,mai,no 

Ma8,8i,kie 

Ree,da,roo 

Len,jo 

Baijar 

Ree,ganja 

Moo, CO, no 

Chandar 



Soonudlie. 



Ha, nee 

Ha, thee 

Shain 

Ka,tho 

Geth 

£e,yeth 

Bar,reen 

Fa,heitah 

Ma,hah,dul,lah 
Bur^rutba 
Bur,sum,ma 
Muggul 

Far,roon 

Ar,rah 

Bar, rung 

Dey,gar 

Gir 

So,kune 

Gur,erap 

Gun,na 

Gurrup 

Fur,nee,o 



OaIU. 



Han,nah 
Hattee 

Anna Ken, nee 
Ho, to 
Bee, tee 
Anna Bee, tee 
Doo,bud 

Hofo 

Nuggeen 



Duggoifavoo 

Haffar 

Arrubnee 

Doo,bee 

Goo,roo 

Ar,reed,neetrie,a 

Moor,mak 

Gur,rup 

Hurke 

Gurrup 

Koowai 
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BngUali. 


SonaUia. 


SoomalUe. 


GaUm. 


A Man's Breast 


Kee,foo,ah 


Hd,wair 


Hammiid 


A Woman's Breast 


Ma|Xee,wah 


Na,as 


Moo.ehe 


The Belly 


Toom^bo 


AI,lo»sha 


Otirfa 


The Bowela 


Ma,tooai,bo 


Mad,een 


Chad,do,Ub 


Heart 


Moh,7oh 


Wosysna^ 


Lapfpai 


Blood 


I>a,a,moa 


Deek 


Deek 


Skin 


G0,Ti 


Moggar 


Mngffar 


Leg 


M'ffoo 


Loo,gar 


Seerbah 


PoSt 


Oo,wy,oo 


Sa^,U 


Tsnah 


Heel 


Ris^syeenoo 




, 


Toes 


Chan^da 


Fnr.nee^p 


Koo.wai 



TIME. 



Engliih. 



BonaUto. 


Soonallto* 


Ifarka 


San,no,to 


Mey.see 


Sba,ai,ko 


See,koo,sa,ba 


Todo Wageen 


See,koO)moya 


Gai^o 


Barrioir 




Ha,a,ree 




M,chanah 


Doo,hoor 


Oo,see,ko 


Ahimen 


Assooboyee 


Laar 


Coo,pei,gah 


Doe 


Fo,tai,ra 


Doo,meu 


Wee,fee 


Hee,dow,lai 


Teea,dar 


Ko,ud 


Fee,gao,ab 


£63, doe 


FaDgonmota 


Dai,boo,ree 


Ob, gab 


Leeafsetta 


Fendab 


Tail 


Koonwar 


"Wur,raap 


Koo,li,ab 


Oon 


Koo,lai,wab 


Mad, dab 


Cuenda M*be,a 


Roar 


Coo,ro,kar 


Boaitb 


Coorokar 


Boaitb 


Ko,gai,lai,ya 


Dow,wal 


Ter,ra,tu,bo 


Hu88,eel 


Koo,na,wee 


Da,ab 


Kufa 


Oornatboe 


Kozeeka 


Dook 


Koofeoga 


Ra,boo 


Gemar 


Goor^bain 



Galla. 



Year 

Month 

Week 

Day 

Winter (Cold) 

Summer (Warm) 

Mid-day 

Mid-nigbt 

Morning 

To kill 

To lose 

To steal 

To cut 

To figbt 

To burn 

To fear 

To love 

To driDk 

To eat 

To get drunk 

To run 

To leap 

To fly 

To swim 

To walk 

To wasb 

To die 

To bury 

To bide 

To danco 



Geiir,na 
Batee,to,ka 
GkM>ya,tndaba 
Goo^oo,nutoke 



Saofafa 

Ulknr 

Bur,ree,tee 

Dokee 

fia,thee 

Hat, too 

Go,iah 

Halloo,danah 

Geweedamadalvi 

Lo Dabtae 

Leejalattee 

Dooygee 

Niahdoo 

DidydikfSec 

DaibfSee 

Ootaal 

Ootaal 

Tlee^akuddu 

Kaisse 

lD,da,ga|da 

Doo,re 

Nukkae 

Olokahee 

Sur,bob 
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EngliBh. 


SoiulUc. 


SoonulUe. 


Galla. 


To Sing 


Koo Taysar 


Dale 


Eentooraa 


To be glad 


Foor,a,har 


Ha,fa,rar 


Gun,a,mee)dajee 


To be sorry 


Koo,cbo,kar 


Dee, reef 


Dad, da, wee 


To weep 


Koo,be,a 


0,ee,teen 


E,m,bow,a 


To curse 


Cu,em»ba,moonjjoo 


E^teen 


Har,ruf,u 


To bless 




Hai,baa,dow 


Wa,ag,na,ai,bec8 


To marry 


Ar,ro,8e 


A,roos 


Ira,foO)nah 


To be with child 


Meem»ba 


Oor,ka,wah 


Ool,fa,kub,dee 


To be delivered 


KoOyZar 


Dah,lee 


Dai,tie 


To forget 


Koo^za^ha.ho 


Heelmaun 


Wul.la.lai 


To remember 


Koom,boo,ka 


To, wee 


Uil,lal,cha,mai 


To be sick 


How,ai,zee 


Ma,fai,yo 


Doo,koo,wai 


To hear 


Selkia 


Mugjgul 


Dai,gai,fa,doo 


To smell 


Koo,noo,za 


Hoor,8ee 


£en,foo,nan 


To taste 


Koo,oD,dan 


Da,da,mee 


Da, deem, sa 


To coo Terse 


Moo.zoh 


Wai,dee 


Gah,fud,da 


To stand 


Cum,do,ea 


Jokso 


Ka.hee 


To come 


N'joe 


Kow,ai 


Ko,te 


Togo 


Coo^niOjda 


Tahoo 


Beneethaimi 


To circumcise 


Coo,ta Ee^ree 


Gooth^main 


See,lab,ma 


To believe 


Sad,dee,ka 


Koon 


Doo,gar 


To lie 


Oo,OD,gOW 


Bane 


Dahrah 


To swear 


Too,ca,oah 


Ha,ee,teen 


Hur,ruf,sel 


Near 


Car,ri,boo 


So,do,wow 


Ta.hee 


Far 


Baotie 


Daio 


Ar,lah 


Up 


Loo 


Kor 


De,eoh 


Down 


Cheo,nee 


Hens 


Fa,goh 


Open 


Foon,goo,ah 


Foor 


Bah.nee 


Shut 


FooD,gan 


Heer 


Ee^dee 


Before 


M'ba»,lee 


Hoor 


Im,fa,ga,tce 


Behind 


Yoo^mar 


Praith 


Run,dar 


Small 


MMo,go 


Gah,war 


Ga,wa,wa 


Great 


M'coo,ba 


Been 


Goo,dah 


Rich 


Fai,da,tai,lai 


Ma,al, bur, then 


Door.raijSah 


Poor 


Th'saif 


Mas, keen 


Daijah 


Dark 


Kee,zar 


Moo, g, dee 


Dookun 


Light 


M'eha,na 


Ma, been 


Goo,jah 


Deep 


Chie,Bee 


Lai,8ai,jee,ra 


Fa^ja 


Long 


Bailee 


Dair 


Fa,jo 


Bitter 


Kee,ka,lie 


Har,rav 


Had,dai,dah 


Sweet 


Taam 


Mace 


Moe,ah,wah 


Much 


Tailal 


Bur,than 


Goo,daU 


Little 


Ca,do,go 


Gah,wan 


Dee,ko 


Beautiful 


Moo,too,mai,ma 


Dad,fi,lai 


Mee,dah,gah 


Ugly 


See,moo«ai,ma 


Mas,8oo,ban 


Hah,mah 


Strong 


Goo, too 


Lai,ho,at 


Ge,rai,ja,wah 


Weak 


How,ai,zee 


Ma,fa,yo 


lD,doo,coo,wah 


Deaf 


Hiz,zee,wee 


Daig,ma,hc 


Goo,roo,in,ka,hou 


Wild 


Wa, zee, moo 


Jee,nee,ko,nah 


Ja,joo,ko,wah 
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English. 


Sonallie. 


SoomalUe. 


OaUa. 


Tame 


Moo,ni«oon,ffai 


Nun,8y,eef 


O.kclah 


Dry 


N*Ka,roo 


Uoguh 


£en,kub,doo 


Moist 


Pa,na Ma,ajee 


Bai.daar 


Ee,gee,tie 


Hot 


Mote 


Kool^ool 


How,die,too 


Cold 


Bar,ri,dee 


Kar,wah,ab 


Gab,ba,no,tie 


Red 


Ra,anjee 


Goo,dood 


Deem, too 


Green 


Mo,wee,tee 


Hoor,oot 




Blue 


Gou,woo,9(ee 


Moo,thow 


Gar,ra,chee 


White 


Wai,hoo,pai 


Hais 


Ha,thee 


Black 


Wai,hoo,8ee 


Moathow 


Gar.ra.che 


The LoiDs 


Ree,oo,ne 


Meho 


0,kul,la 


The Back 


Ma,o,oD,go 


Donie 


Do,Die 


ARiog 
A Book 


Pai,tai 


Far,ratie 


Goo,wai Kay,a,doo 


Choo.ah 


Koo,toob 


Kee,tab,nee 


A Spy Glass 


Moo, ao, zee 






Pistols 
Musket 


Pas^to.lar 
BuD,doo,kiIl 


> Nussie 


Kokai 


Great Gun 


Moo,zen,gar 


Haley 


Kokai 


A Ship 


Jee,ab)Zee 


Har^reen 


O,wob,lah 


A Watch 


Sa,ar 






Shells 


RoeiD,bai 






A Mirror 


Kee.ho 


Bildai 


0,ah,wee 


A Chest 


Cath^ha 


Sun,dook 




A Door 


M'lan^go 


£e,reed 




A Sword 


Oo,pan,gan 


Sey,eef 


Sey,eef 


A Table 


Mey.zar 


Oonijbar 


Bar,8hua 


A Chair 


Kee,tee 






A Cat 


Par,kar 


Moojcoolail 




A Hog 


Groo,wai 


Keev,kee,Dee 


Golgah 


A Fowl 


Koo Koo 


Do,vai 


Looyko 


A Cocoanut 


Navzi 


Koooijbee 


Bud,dook 


Yes 


Geehee 






No 


Ha,coo,nah 






Good, well 


Ghem,ah 







[Note.— It is to be feared that many inaccuracies will bo found in the above, 
owing to the indistinctness of tbo MS., and the impossibility of procuring a 
person qualified in the languages to revise the proof-sheets.— Pnnfer.] 
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I fell in with the coast of Africa in lat. 9 deg. 30 min. N., on the 
25th January, and from hence southward examined it as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit. On the 7th Februar}-, I anchored in Patte 
Harbour, and unfortunately found the country distracted by civil dis- 
sensions, originating from two rival cousins, who each laid claim to 
the Sooltanship. I found out the most popular, which happened to be 
the youngest, and on him I waited with my government letters, accom- 
panied by Lieut. Hardy, commanding the Sylph^ and Mr Whigham» 
my surgeon. I must have been three or four hours reaching town, 
and after as long a detention there, and receiving some menacing in- 
sults, which will be particularly detailed on my return, I escaped from 
these wretches, and reached the ship much fatigaed, some time aflter 
midnight — having been six hours in the boat returning. Finding the 
disposition of the natives precluded the success of any enquiries I had 
to make, it was deemed advisable to quit the port ; but another diffi- 
culty arose, which points out the cunning treachery of these people : 
we were now told the vessels could not go out through the Sir Channel 
(the only condition on which I entered the harbour), but must warp 
out the way we came in (a thing impossible against the prevailing 
wind and sea), or that we must wait the change of monsoon. Detect- 
ing their duplicity, I seized and detained two natives who were con- 
cerned in bringing us in, and after two or three days spent in buoying 
off a channel unknown to them — with the top of high water spring 
tidesy grounding occasionally, we got the vessels providentially through 
the banks, and clear of Patte reefs, and then discharged the natives. 
Hence we proceeded southward along the coast, and on the 24th of 
February anchored in this fine harbour. 

I waited on the Hakeem, and was kindly received ; but the general 
conduct of this personage has since proved very unaccommodating. I 
was desirous, during my stay here, of procuring a house for the pur- 
pose of receiving the visits of the well disposed, and unsuccessfully 
applied to the Hakeem for one, or the use of the French Factory for a 
few days. I am told he forbid any one to furnish me, and has used 
every endeavour to keep visiters away from the ship. He is a person 
warmly in the French interest, and derives great pecuniary advantages 
from the trade to this port. The welcome news of the capture of the 
Isle of France was brought here by the Surat vessels, which arrived 
in the middle of March. The Hakeem would not credit the account, 
until it was confirmed by a ship from Muscat a few days ago. 

The sum of the information I have been able to collect along the 
east coast of Africa, and at this port, is, I am sorry to say, very small. 
The first object of my search was Doara river, which I was not fortu- 
nate enough to fall in with, from the strength of the prevailing winds 
and currents ; if it exists, it is doubtless a very small stream. Maga- 
dosha, in lat. 2 deg. 03 min. N., I could only ascertain the situation 
of; drifted past this. I hoped to see the town of Marca, but was dis- 



nppoiiitetL I Imvo bren informe*! that it m a v^ry smalJ viUagfe^ less 
than Magarlosha ov Bra irn ; thai it lias litlle nr no Imdo, I arrived oH' 
the port of Orava in latituile I dag, 10 min, N., uniler the sam<? \m\%e* 
*ii merits — a high wind and sea, and strong^ currcntfij but expected to 
find $l»eltDt from the plan 1 hail of its harbour ; liowever, in standing 
eiose ilk for the purpose of anchorini^, J was disappointed to find it 
Impossible to bring the vessels up^ without imminent risk of partin|T 
and being driven on shore, which compelled me lo haul off. I then 
looker) JV>r the river mentioned in my instructions^ whose eu|>i}osed 
situation was to be found in 5 min. N< lat., but J could find no entrance 
whatever in that parallel. The wind moderating on the line, I anchored 
the vessels on the eve of the 3d February, with a view of exploring 
the river called Dos Fuegos, and rendered Into English by tlic laic 
Captain Brsaet^ ** Rogues' River/' During the night the Sj/lph parted 
her cable, and was driven past this entrance, whose situation I could 
only geographically ascertain. The town of Juba and the bar were 
distinctly seen in passing fitim hence to Patte. The coast is fortified by 
Q chain of islands, mostly coHiiocted by reefs* Our transactions and en- 
quincs at the latter port were checked by the unfriendly diiposition of 
tiie nativei* After clearing Patte, we proceeded southward along the 
coa.st» — ascertaining it, aliio the two points of Famosa Bay, the Loo^ 
pard's Shoal, and the Mosque near itj with Cluihife River,ihe town and 
Inirijour of Mombass, the isknds of Pemba (or Geddree, according to the 
Arabs), and Zungbanr, and the site of the coast between these places. 

My study has been to cultivato the friendship of all ranks, with a 
view of gaining information on tlie points Government have instructed 
nic^ and the result of my labours amounts to the following, the accu- 
racy of which, as far as 1 can judg'e, there is no reason to doubt. The 
fate of our country men Park, Hoineniann, and their companions, was 
my first and most anxions enquiry, both at Patte and this place, but I 
have not succeeded in meeting with any person who has the least know- 
ledge of them, and there is every reason to suppose their fate is en- 
ttrt'ly unknown on this coast. 

The town of Magadosha* is not very considerable, it may contain 
150 or 200 houses, and from its mosques is very conspicuous from 
seaward ; it has not any river near it, and has but little trade, probably 
on account of the badness of its port, which only affords shelter for 
boats within a reef fronting the town* The town of Marcat ia small, 
and has no safe anchorage off it. 

Brava town} is composed of about 100 huts, and is as defective in it« 
[>ort as Ma ga dosha. They are severally governed by Soomauloe chiefs* 

The niouih of Rogues' River, e^ilSed Govind by the Soomaulees, Joob 
(Gibb) by the Arabs, and Foombo by the Sou wi lies, in lat, 00 deg* 
13 min. south, is a large extensive river, but on account of its shallow 
bar, boats can only enter it at high water: it has scarcely any trade 
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but such as is carried on by a few small country boats, the natives on 
its banks being thieves inimical to all strangers. The next principal 
river called Oazee, situated one day's journey south of the Isles of 
Patte and Lamoo, is also extensive, without trade. Quilifie, the next in 
K&titude 3 deg. 26 min. souths is a lavge and deep fresh water stream, 
with few inhabitants, and no trade. Foongaruy River, off the N.E. 
end of Zungbaur Island, is next ; it is in about latitude 5 deg. 45 min. 
south. Leefeege is another large river,, opposite Moonfia Island ; and 
there is also a considerable stream off the port of Quiloa or Keelwa. 
Along this extent of coast are many minor streams, but not one seems 
to possess advantages as places of mercantile resort, or the Arabs 
would no doubt ere this have benefited by any trade they held out. 
The tides flow up the larger streams, one day's journey from their 
mouths, and it is confidently reported they all take their rise among 
the mountains in Abyssinia. 

Five or six coss, or about one day's journey, at the back of the 
towns of Magadosha, Marca, and Brava, is situated a small stream 
called the Doho ; it does not join the Govind, being lost among some 
hills before it reaches so far south. It appears to me to be (from the 
accounts of the reporter, an intelligent Soomaulee,) a branch of the 
Zeebee, which he calls the Dawaha, where the Doho joins. The 
other and principal branch, he says, runs through Africa, and discni^ 
bogues on the coast of Adel, near Burburreea. 

The town of Gunnanee, on the right bank of the Govind, is about 
four weeks journey from Brava ; its inhabitants are Soomaulees, and it 
is composed of about three hundred huts. Surat cloths are taken to 
it from the coast and exchanged for slaves, elephants' teeth, &c, There 
is another considerable village called Lceween on the left of the Govind, 
some distance inland from that stream, inhabited by negroes of no pro- 
fessed religion. The Eesoomadoo Galla, a race of cannibals, the 
Oombaney, Howwahsow, and Arrooseeya, Galla tribes, intermixed with 
Soomaulees, inhabit the banks of the Dahawa, nearest the sea coast ; 
they do not cultivate the ground, but subsist on meat, milk, and herbs. 
The Guracha Galla inhabit the interior, south of the line, and the Boran 
Galla north of the line ; their language is nearly similar ; they arc re- 
presented to be cannibals, and cruel thieves. The inhabitants oppesite 
Zungbaur are Wuddooa negroes, but there is reason to believe this 
part of the coast was formerly inhabited by the Guracha Galla, or, as 
my instructions style them, the Giagas. The Soomaulees inhabit the 
sea coast from the equator north round Cape Guardefui to Burburreea 
and Zeylah ; their possessions extend some distance inland. The Soo- 
wilees, on the contrary, are confined close to the sea coast, and inhabit 
that part of it from the line south to about Cape Delgado, tribes of 
Caffres occasionally intervening, particularly to the southward of 
Zungbaur. The various tribes of negroes brought to this port for 
sale are too numerous to describe ; the principal are the Meeam^izces, 
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whose country, at three months' distance, abounds in elephanU* teetUf 
and some gold is found there* 

The Muckwa, whose country is twomonths* j our ney distant from the 
sea coast. 

The Meeyahoo is fifty days' journey off the Gooroo — is fifteea days*" 
inland. 

The Dohai, ten days' from the coast, are cannibals. 

The Meegeendoo arc situated one month's journey from the sea-port 
of QuiLofi, 

The Jiggua, four days'^ and the Moozumbarree, three dayi,* &c-, &Cr 
The interior is represented as a most fertile country, abounding in 
cattlfi and elephants, 

I have not been able to gather any satisfactory information regard' 
ing the river Zarabeesee, its courHe, t]ie town of Sofala* character of 
its natives, or description of the surrounding country. The Christian 
stales of Yufat and Shoa, on the conliiijes of Abyssinia, with the large 
towns of Tombuctoo, Cashna* and Hoossayee, said to be in the interior 
of Africa, or Ethiopia, under the government of Mooselnian princes, 
tog^tUor with the circumstances relative to the triennial voyages of 
Solomon^s fleet from the Eslantic Gulph to Ophir, are unknown to the 
inhabitants of this place i nor have I yet met with one who could afford 
me any satisfactory aceounts of the river Niger or Joliba, or the Nile 
of Soudan, or South Africa. 

I have made lists of the Soowilee, Soomaulee, and Galla dialects^ 
arid shall add such others as I may be able to collect* 

The coast from Cape Guardefui to Magadosha is arid and sterile, not 
a hilt or boat was to be &een, although the sea-shore abounds with fish. 
From the latter place the land improves, and on the line it be cornea 
cotnpletely woody, and so continues far to the southward. 

The trade of this coast Is chietly in the hands of the Arabs from 
Muscat, MacuHa, &c*, and a few adventurers from Cutch and the 
coast of Scinde. The principal imports at Zanzibar are Sural cloths, 
to the amount of about twelve lacs of rupees annually, besides beads, 
cotton, sugar, gtiee, tish» dates, and grain, and about two hundred 
candies of iron 'bar, wliich is partly distributed for use along 
the coasts English woollens are in no demand^ consequently 
not iniportcd. The exports are slaves, elephants' teeth, raw dam- 
mer, rhinoceros* hides and horns, cowries^ wax, turtle -shells^ coir, 
cocoanuts, &c. The duties collected here on merchandise are said to 
amount to about one and a half lakhs of dollars annually ; but as im- 
position and extortiou are occasionally resorted to, they may be con- 
siderably more* The Imaum of Muscat receives from hence a clear 
turn of 60,000 dollars, and yearly makes an additional levy on various 
prcli/xts. The following is a list of trading vessels at Zungbaur at the 
end of Mircb 1811 : — Two ships, two snows, three ketches, twenty- 
one dowSj fifteen Imgla??^ foni dtngeys, ten small boats of ii^cs, be^dcs 
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8 Tariety of country boats constantly arriving and departing, and two 
large boats building. Some seasons upwards of oae hundred lai^ 
dows, &c., have been known to arrive at this port from Arabia and 
India, but its trade appears on the decline, while that of the ports 
of Mombass and Lamoo, belonging to independent Arab chiefs, is an- 
nually improving:, although, as harbours, they do not possess near the 
advantages that Zungbaur does. 

The dress of the people, in general, is a coloured wrapper round 
their loins. The better sort have, in addition, a loose white cloth over 
their shoulders, and round their body. The Arabs wear turbans, while 
the Soowilies, SoumauUes, and negroes, go bare-headed. 

The port of Patte, in latitude 2 deg. 08 min. south, has little or no 
trade, on account of the intricacy of its harbours, and the nefarious 
conduct of its inhabitants. 

It would appear the Surat traders are subject to much imposition 
and extortion at Zungbaur, as the Hakim, over and above the usual du* 
ties of 5 per cent, seizes such part of their cargoes as he fancies ; and 
the maquedahs of the three vessels now here have declared to me, that 
in collecting the duties on Surat goods imported, he is not guided by 
any invoice prices, but fixes a valuation on them far below the prime 
cost from the hands of the manufacturer ; and as he, the Hakim, pays 
himself in kind, takes good care to detain for his own use such articles as 
are most saleable at the time, by which means the merchant pays on an 
average 15 percent., and sometimes more, beyond the established rates 
fixed by the Imaum of Muscat. 

(Signed) Thos. Smee, Commander. 
On board the H. C.'s Ship ** Tbbnatb ;'' 

Zungbaur Harbour, 6th Aprils 1811. 



Particulars concerning the great River Gochol, and the Countries ad- 
jacent theretOyfrom native information collected in the Kingdom of 
Shoa. By Capt. W. C. Harris, of the Bombay Engineers, May, 
1842. 

[Presented by Government. J 

The Gochol is a vast river running from west to east, through the 
eastern portion of Africa, and taking its principal source in the 
highest mountain land lying north of the equator. Fifteen days' 
journey south from Enarea it is joined by the Omo, a large tributary^ 
which rises beyond Tufftee, in Susa Maketch, a fountain or jet of 
water described to play the height of a spear-shaft. Half a day's 
journey below the point of junction, the united volume of water, 
forming a stupendous cataract called Dumbaro, the roar of which can 
be heard many miles, expands to the breadth of about four miles, and, 



pursuing its rapid course to the nonthwarJ, forms the soutliertx limrl of 
Zingero, which prov^ince is visible frcim tlie high tand in Enarca- 

The Gochol if, in all probability, the " Bargamu " or *' great 
water" from beyond which the Galla deticribe their forefathers to have 
come. Having been probably driven from the vast unexplored interior 
by the great centrifugal force, yet unexplained , they poured from the 
south into the country vacated after the defeat of the invader Gragn^, 
by Don Christopher de Gama. Throughout the region included 
between the Nile^ the Hawash and the Gochol, which may probably 
be termed the Galla country, no otlier language ia spoken ; whereas 
to the south of the river last named, the new population having 
become gradually incorporated with the aboriginal possessors of the 
soil, have lost their own language. 

The mountainous peninsula, formed by the junction of the Omo- 
with the Gochol, Is termed Caffa, an independent pagan country, ovei 
which presides Balee, the Queen of King Hollaloo, who died a few 
years since* Beyond Caffd lies an es. tensive wilderness, which probably 
divides the barren country of Nigritia from the fair provinces occupy- 
ing the elevated land. Seneca relates, that two centurions^ who were 
sent by Nero Ca&sar to explore the head of the Nile, were recom- 
mended by the King of Ethiopia to the nearest kings beyond that 
oountry, and after a long journey came even to the further countries, 
to immense morasses^ the end of which neither the natives themselves^ 
did know, nor any body may hope to find* 

The Gochol is crosied by means of rafts belonging to the Queen of 
CaHa. They are capable each of containing from thirty to forty 
persons, and are formed of the trunks of large trees lashed together 
vrith strips of raw hide» and surrounded by high gunwales of the same 
construction ; the helm being a moveable spar, unaided by oars or 
other propelling power. The passage, accomplished by the current, 
often occupies an entire day in fair weather, whilst in foul it is ex- 
tended, as might be conjectured, to two and three, the rafts being 
oflen obliged to put back from stress of weather. 

Balee is represented to be a young woman of extraordinary energy 
and ability, very hospitable to travellers, who visit her with blue 
calico, beads and trinkets ; in return for which she gives cloth and 
other produce of the country. On the demise of her husband she 
assembled all the governors of the different provinces, and, having 
caused them to be put in irons, proclaimed herself Queen. Her only 
son, Gomarra, still a youth, leads the army into the field ; but she 
often goes in person, and always plans the expedition herself. When- 
ever she moves abroad, her subjects are bound to spread the way with 
their raiments ; and as well during the administration of justice, 
which she does from behind a screen with a small aperture, as during 
her meals, drums, fiddles, and flutes play incessantly. 

The principal towns of CafFa arc, — Nyhur, Moyey, Ziggahan, Boora, 
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Bud Alera. The provinces of Dumharo, Wullamo, Bouga, Wurretta, 
and Tufftcc, are all tributary to the Queen, and pay chiefly in gold 
obtained from the lower countries. The Golda negroes, who go per- 
fectly naked, are likewise tributary. The whole country is extremely 
mountainous, and clothed with thick forest. The inhabitants reverence 
Friday and Sunday, as do the Galla, and like them celebrate the festival 
of St Michael by a great feast ; but the language, which is common 
also to Gobo, Tufftee, and Dumbaro, is quite distinct from that spoken 
by the Galla. 

The married men and women of Caffa live apart during the day ; and, 
although residing under the same roof, never see each other until dark : 
should the husband require any thing, he durst not seek it in the interior of 
the house, but utters a peculiar note, when the wife, without exhibiting 
herself, deposits what is wanted on a neutral spot and retires. Both 
sexes have one public meal during the day, but they never intermix or 
are seen by each other. If the woman be accidentally perceived by her 
husband during the day, he cries aloud, '* by the life of the Queen ;" 
and, taking his erring spouse before the royal tribunal, complains that 
sh« has seen him eat and smoke, whereupon she is sentenced to impri- 
sonment for three years. 

The Gobo occupy the extensive wilderness beyond CafFa, and 
southwest thereof is a red nation, called Susa, who are at constant war 
with them. Beyond these again are the Doko, a pigmy and per- 
fectly wild race, not exceeding four feet in height, of a dark olive 
complexion, and in habits closely approximated to the << beasts that 
perish.'' My principal informant, a native of Enarea, one of a caravan 
of three hundred merchants from that province, after trafficking six 
months in Caffa, went on thence to the Doko, for the purpose of kid- 
napping slaves. From CafFa he proceeded to Bouga, five days' jour- 
ney, of about ten miles each ; thence to TufFtee, ten days' journey, 
crossing the Omo river by a rude wooden bridge sixty yards in 
length. From TufFtee to Kooloo seven days, and thence to Doko, one 
day more. The whole road ascended through forests and mountains 
uninhabited, and swarming with wild beasts,^-elephants and buffaloes 
especially. 

The Doko country is clothed with a dense forest of bamboo, in the 
depths whereof the people construct their rude wigwams of bent canes 
and grass. They have no king, no laws, no arts, no arms ; possess 
neither flocks nor herds ; are not hunters, and do not cultivate the 
soil : but subsist entirely upon fruits, roots, mice, serpents, reptiles, 
ants, and honey ; both of which latter they lick from off their arms 
and hands. They catch serpents by whistling to them, and, having 
torn them piece-meal with their long nails, devour them raw, fire being 
unknown in the country ; but, although the forests abound with ele- 
phants, bufiuloes, lions, and leopards, they have no means of destroying 
them. A large tree, called toko, is found amongst many other species, 
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mUainmg an extra ordinary height, the roots of which when scraped arej 
rpdj and serve for faodi The principal fruits are tbe yebo and meytee^l 
to obtain which the men arnl women, not excepting those of the latter f 
who arc pregnant, ascend the trees like monkeys, and In their quarreb^ 
and scrambles for the fruit frequently throw each other down from the 
branches. 

Both sexes go perfectly naked, aud have thick pouting tips, smaU^i 
eyes, and Hat nuses. The hair is tiot woolly , and in the females reachesj 
to the shoulders. The nails, never pared, grow both on the hands antfl 
feet, like eagles' talons, and are employed in digging for ants, TheyT 
perforate the ears in Infancy with a pointed bamboo, so as to leave 
nothing but the external cartilage ; but neither tatoo nor pierce the 
nose. The only ornament worn is a necklace, composed of the spinal 
process of a serpent. The men have no beards. The hair does not 
turn grey with age, nor do they become blind ; and sickness being un» 
known in the country, they die usually a natural death, falling, like the 
autumnal leaver, when the number of their years is accomplished* 

The Doko have neither idols, temples, nor sacred trees ; but they 
possess a ghmmerlng idea of a Supreme Being, to whom^ in misfortnnei 
such as any of their relatives being slain, they pray, standing on their 
heads, with their feet resting agaiOKt a tree — " Yere, if thou art, why 
, dost thou suffer us to be killed ? We are only eating ants, and ask 
iiether for food nor raiments Thou hast raised us up^ why dost thoM 
cast us down?" 

Marriage being unkno wDi sexual intercourse is promiscuous. After 
the birth of a child the mother soon accustoms it to ants and reptiles, 
and abandons it the moment it is capable of shifting for Itself. Prolific^ 
and breeding like wild beasts, their country affords the very seat of 
slavery. Although situate ou one of the highest culminating points of 
Northern Equatorial Africa, its proximity to the equator renders the 
climate rather warm than cold. The seasons are extremely wet, the 
rains commencing in May^ and continuing without the slightest inter* 
mission until February- No great rivers, howeverj take their source 
In tht country, which doublkas forma the separation from Nigritia. 

The slave merchants of En area go in large bodies> and^ holding a gay 
cloth before their persons, dance and sing in a peculiar manner, when 
the ignorant and defenceless Doko, knowing, frona sad experience, that 
all who attempt to escape by tlight will be ruthlessly hunted down and 
perhaps slain, tamely approach and suffer themselves to be taken ; the 
cloth being cast over their head. They are most frequently found in 
high treeSf and enticed down by the olTer of auts, repltles, and salt* 
One hundred merchants can thus kidnap a thousand Doko, and from 
their ignorance of the countries beyond their own, the captives make 
no attempt to escape. They are nevertheless tied up until accustomed 
to eat bread, to which at first they display a great aversion, as also to 
any food which has undergone a culinary process ; and long after their 
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enslavement ihej are prorm ta their old habils nf fligging for antsj and 
£»earching for mice and serpen ts< On account of ibeir ctoctlity and 
HtiHty as iervanis, bs well as of their few wants, none are ever sold by 
the slnve-dealers of Enarea out of that country, Thft Koolloo aird 
Dumbaro are the only other people who make inroad* upon the Doko, 
Herce and bloody sLrnggles often taking place between these hunters of 
men, amid the dense foiesti* of bamboo, the creaking of which are re* 
presented to be loud and ineesiant* 

The Doko are urjdoubtedly the pigmies of tke ancle ntsj who dc- 
fK*ribe them as fannd only In tropieal Africa ; and it is a curious faoti 
that the people of Caffa represent their forefather *' OoogaBtie** to have 
issiued from a cave in the forest^ — -a tradition which calls to mind the 
Troglodytes^ aUo described of old as inhabilants of this portion of the 
continent. Between MeEcha, where the forett^land commences to the 
sonlbvvard^ and Garro, is a small tract pc^opled by Ciiristians, who 
reiide entirely in ei^es amon^ the monntalni. Until very lately this 
Isolated remnant of the ancient Ethiopte nation waa unheard of, as 
were twelve isolated christian churches, discovered a few years back 
npon the couque:>t of Yeya, by Sahela Selassie, 

The kingdom of Enarea is from fifteen to twenty days* journey 
N. E* of CaiF^, through the Muricho and Jimma tribes lying on this 
side of the GochoL Near the cataract of Dumbaro the road is periU 
ous to single travellers — the Dumbaro lying in ambush in ordet to kid^ 
nap or murder thenu Enarea is represented as an extensive plain or 
t^ble Land, surrounded on afl Nides by lofty mountains, producing corn 
and cattle in abundance ; and the separation of the waters to the north 
and south taking pUce here, it must necessarily be among the most 
elevated countries of Africa. The principal range is Mencbillo, run- 
ning from east to north-west, and with a spur from east to south-west, 
joining the mountains of the Moon. Saka^ the capital, contains from 
ten to twelve thousand inbabitantSj mixed Pagans, Mahomedans, and 
Christians- The king, Abba Bokibo, a pagan, is represented as a just 
and merciful inouareb^ all hough his tBtlier Bofo Boko (the serpent of 
BokOf) and his grandsire Rbitchauee, were both great and blood-thirsty 
tyrants, who alew the people like cows* It is the royal prerogative to 
wear a black mantle coarsely woven of goat's hair, similar to the cloth 
employed in the manufacture of the king's tents in Abyssmia* His 
Mftjesty dispenses justice in the market-place^ sitting on the trunk of 
a tree, with a skin spread beneath bis feet- The natives inter their 
dead, but the bodies of mminals who sutfer capital punishment are 
east out to the hyeenas* Governors are distinguished by striped rai* 
ment during the military expeditious, which are frequent, and hist 
usually Irom eight to ten days ; each soldier carrying a small supply of 
bread, and subbi^ling by pillage and plunder. Many bloody battles 
nre annually fought with the surrounding hostile tribes ; the warriors 
carrying three throwing spears and a circular buckler with a sword, 
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wbicli Is resorted to in close combat* The Baclce Gull a are tributary 
10 Enarea,but those of Muncho are independent, and at coixstatit war 
with Caffa. 

Little sicktiess of any sort prevails in Eoarea, and mendicants, the 
peal of Abysfliniaf are unknown in the land* The houaea of a circnlar 
form, resemble those of the Amhara^ but are better constructed. The 
wild vine flouHuhes and bears abundance of grapes ; and the gosso tree, 
which attains a vast height. Is eovered during tlie season with delicious 
blackberries. The natives fasten the tendrils of the vine around Ihe 
truuk, and thus ascend. Coffee grows wild in thf* woods to the height 
of eight or ten feet, and bends under the load of frull* A large skin 
bag futt is sold for an amnlee (2^d.) It flourishes spontaneously in 
Catfit also, and among all the surrounding tribes, though not in sticU 
luxuriant Bbuudance. The Dumbaro do not drink coffee, but in Ena- 
rea it is prepared as in Europe, aod iilways prcsenteil to tho atnirij^er. 
There is besides, a tree like the lea plant, growing wild, and called that 
which is used by the people of Dumbaro, who both chew the leaves 
$md drtnk an infusion of them in boiled milk* 

Throughout TufRee and Dumbaro^ horne<t cattle are abundant j but 
in Caffa they are so scarce that the aoll is <lug with the spade, instead of 
being tilled. Wheati raaize, barley, and a coarse species of cale, called 
gooniun in Abyssinia, are widely cultivated, both in CaflTa and Enarea^ 
between wbieh countries ther^is a considerable trade ; cloth and slaves 
beiitg obtained from the former in exchange for horned cattle, horses, 
mules, civet, copper, and the merchandize of Gondar, A good cloth 
Is purchased in Ca0k for a piece of salt, value 2^d, sterling. The 
people of Enarea employ myrrh in their religious ceremonies, ofleri ng 
burnt-sacrifices tif this incense to their guardian genius; and this gum, 
logether with frankincense, wiiicb is employed in funeral obsequies^ 
and in the fumigation of houses^ is procured from Zingero. 

Civet is extensively used as a perfume ; the cats, of a very lar^e stz^^ 
being caught in gins, and comtoonty kept in the houses of the inl^abi- 
tants, where tfiey are fed on meat and boiled maize, and daily placed 
in cages before the Hre, when the operation of removing tlie secretion 
i« performed with a wooden spooii^^ — a lump the si^e of a small fitbert 
being yielded at each baking. 

Simmon, whereof the capital is Sob i eh a, is a province anneiced of 
old to Enarea, and in its forest rises the Kibbee, across which is a 
wooden bridge. This river is larger than the Hawash, and instead of 
flowing east, as represented by the extant maps of Africa upon the au- 
ihority of the Portuguese, takes its course north-westward, joizung first 
the Dambee, then the Dirdeza, and Tiltimately becoming tributary to 
the Nile, — of tliis fact there is no doubt* The people of Tim mo and 
Simmon unitingj made last year an inroad into Zir>gero, which is two 
days* journey below, and was constantly at war with Enarea- Having 
dethroned Amo the ruling king_^who was a very brave warrior — they 
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appointed a governor in his room ; since which period that ancient 
principality has become a dependency of Abba Bokebo, and pays an- 
nual tribute in cloth, frankincense, and myrrh. 

The capital of Zingero is Anger, situated on the sammit of a very^ 
high mountain ; and the whole country, which extends at a much lower 
level, is rich and fertile. In the days of its independence the succes*- 
»ion to the throne was determined from amongst the nobles, who, on 
the death of the monarch assembled in an open field, when he over 
whose head a bee or a vulture first chanced to fly was elected by the 
unanimous voice of the people. Although no portion of the population 
professes the Christianity of Ethiopia, and none of its fasts are observed^ 
the rite of circumcision is universal, and Sunday is respected, together 
with the festivals of Kidana, Meherat, and St Michael. The mammss 
of male children are amputated, from a belief that no warrior can be 
brave who possesses them, and that they should belong only to wo- 
men. This statement is fully corroborated in the persons of the few 
male prisoners of war who reach this kingdom from Zingero ; the 
greater number committing suicide the very first opportunity, and being 
therefore considered hardly worth exporting. 

The practice which obtains in Zingero of selling no male slave who 
has not been taken in battle, is said to have originated from the follow* 
ing circumstance : — one of the kings of old commanded a man of rank 
to slaughter his wife, her flesh having been prescribed by the sorcerers 
as a cure for some malady wherewith his majesty was afflicted. Re- 
turning to his house for the purpose of executing the royal mandate, 
the noble found his fair spouse sleeping^ and Ihs hand refused to per- 
petrate the murderous deed. Hereat the king, waxing wroth, ordered 
the lady to slay her husband, which she did without hesitation, and 
thus brought odium upon the whole sex, who have sinoe been con^ 
sidered fit only to become slaves and drudges. 

Human sacrifices are frightfully common in Zingero ^ when ejtport- 
ing slaves from that country the merchante invariably throw a female 
into the lake Umo, in form of a tribute or propitiatory offisring to the 
genius of the water. It is the duty of a large portion of the population 
to bring their first-born to the king as a sacrifice to the Deity ; a cuii- 
tom which tradition assigns to the advice of the soroerers» In former 
days it is said that the seasons were jumbled ; there was neither sum- 
mer nor winter; and the fruits of the earth came not to maturity. 
Having assembled the magicians, the king commanded them to shew 
how this state of things might be rectified, and the seasons be reduced 
to order. They advised the cutting down of a certain great pillar of 
iron which stood before the capital, the stock whereof remains to tlie 
present time ; this had the effect desired, but in order to prevent » 
relapse into the former chaos of confusion, the magi directed that the 
pillar might annually be deluged in human blood, and a tribute waa 
therefore levied upon the first-born, who are immolated upon the spot* 
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Cam bat is a small raouolaiiious pro^'i nee lying north-east of Zin**ero 
L^nd iouth-east of Enarea, about six days' journey from Aimellellee. 
IWith exceptlen of a few Mabomedan merchants, this independent stale 
ifi inhabired solely by Chnsiiang^ ivbo have litWn ehurchesj but are 
wilhout priests. The capital, Kareinza, is constructed on a hig:li hiti 
of the same name, and the king Degoyey< who is extremely advanced 
in years, is represented as a just and upright ruler, very hospitable to 
travellers, and a great warrior. Between AlmelleUee, vrhtch is a de- 
pendency of SahelM Selassie, and Cam bat, the road passes through the 
Adeea and Alaba Galla, the latter governed by a queen, whose notori* 
ous treachery renders the passage unsafe^ 

WallamD is an adjacent christian province under an independent 
.fiovereign^ the exact positron whereof is not well ascertained ; though 
it is known to be east of Zingero, below Cambat. and at war with both 
these states. The country is extremely mountainous, and the inhabi- 
tants, who are purchased for twenty pieces of salt, and occasionaUy 
brought by the blave dealers to SUoa, are of fatr complexion^ and speak 
a distinct language. The capital is Wafana, and the province is wa- 
tered by a eonsitierable river sly ted Ooma (Omo ?)— the surrounding 
^tribes being the Itoolloo, Woradda, Simmon, Assoo, and Jimma* 
JEight days' journey beyond 2ingero is the country of Mager, the king 
of which, Degaie, is represented to be a very powerful monarch* Tlie 
inhabitants of Koorchassi and Sidama are christians, surrounded on alt 
sides by heathens. In the former province rises a great lake styled WaU, 
The following are the animals f=aJd to be most common in the coun- 
tries bordering on the river Gochob : — 

The Doye— a beast about the bize of an ass, with cloven hoofs and 
hair like that of a red cow% a tbln tail wllh a black tassel, and long 
projecting cross ieelh* It holds its head lovv^ and never looks upwards ; 
is very fierce, and strikes aUaya at the knees. It is found in the 
forest in families of five or six, and of its hide the best shields are 
manufactured. 

The Wurseza — an herbivorous animalj I he size of a calf, with four 
horns turned backwards ; a black back and white belly. It is found 
in the wilderness of Beyko, towards Gooderoo, a veTy feverish traclj 
abounding with wild beasts* To have slain a Wurseza is esteemed a 
great honour* — The Borofa, the si^e of a sheep, ivith large horns, It 
leaps and stops, and its speed is immense ; but the natives encircle it 
on horaeback.^ — The Worubba, as large as a donkey, with horns 
curved backwards, and very full brilliant eyes ; it is extremely timid. 

The Adoo, of the cat-tribe, m large as a lioness ; very lank and 
active, of a cream colon r^ with spots on the face, and a very long 
ringed tail, which, when the animal is couched in ambush among the 
brushwood; is to be seen flourii^hing aloft, tt springs suddenly an itn 
prey ; aud often carrying oti'meit, is more dreaded than any other wild 
baast. 
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The Amakeda, rn size and colour resembles a lion, but is differene 
in other respects. It is very active and leaps over the highest fence. 
Found chie^y in CafFa. — The Avoldigiza ; as large as a donkey, of a 
black colour. It burrows in the ground, and lurking in holes, springs 
suddenly upon its prey. 

The Yiyee — the size of a dog, cries like that animal, and abounds on 
the road to the Gochob. It lives in holes, hunts in large packs, and 
attacks even the buffalo with success. — The Chunno is black, and lives 
in trees in the forests of Enarea, leaping from tree to tree, subsisting 
on fruits, and when hunted emitting a foetid smell with a loud noise. 

White buffaloes and elephants aie found, the latter of the colour of 
a leprous skin ; but no one is permitted to destroy them, or generally 
any white animal, from a superstitious belief that they are the pro« 
tectors of the human race. 

(Signed) W. C. Habrt8, 

Captain, Engineers ; 
On special dut^ at the Court ofShoa. 



Remarks on the North-east Coast of AfrtcOy and the vai*ious Tribes 
by which it is inhabited. By Lieut. C. P. Rigby, 16th Regiment 
Bombay N. I. March, 1843. 

[Presented by Government.} 

It has justly been remarked with regard to the North-east coast of 
Africa, that there is scarcely an equal extent on the globe respecting 
which so little is known. Although this ignorance has doubtless arisen 
partly from the barren and inhospitable nature of a considerable por- 
tion of the country, and the savage and barbarous character of most of 
its inhabitants ; yet a great part of it is known to be highly produc- 
tive, which has from the earliest times furnished many valuable articles 
of commerce, and has carried on a very extensive trade with the va- 
rious ports of the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and India. 

Whilst in every other part of the African Continent the enterprise 
of travellers, or the zeal of missionaries, has successfully traveised the 
most arid deserts, and penetrated far into the interior, the whole of that 
vast tract stretching from the south of Abyssinia and the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb to the Mozambique, remains a blank on our maps. 

Possessing as we now do,* a Mission established in the heart of Abys- 
sinia, and a commercial depot at Aden where several hundreds of men 
of the various Somauli tribes, who inhabit the opposite coast, have be- 
come settled subjects, with a trade also fast rising to importance at 
Zanzibar and the neighbouring coast, we may venture to hope that this 
ignorance will be dispelled, that our knowledge of this interesting coun- 

• This was written boforo the return of Captain Harris and his party.— Ed. 
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try Will be increase J, which from its known fertility, find extent of its na-^ 
turul Ti'SQurceis, ofR^rs an cnhirj^^eil fit' hi for comrtierce^ 

Having, throngli the kindness of the Secretary of the Bombay Geo* 
grapliieal Societyj been favourerl with the perusal of the papers of the 
late Lieut. Smee, who wa.^, it* 'ha year 181 1, sent by Government to 
explore the Eastern eoast of Africa, and he having aUo requested me 
to extract wuch parts as, added to other sourcasj might be deemed in- 
teresting, I have copied such parta of LieuL Smee's journal as at this 
distance of time may be thought to posaees sufficient interest^ espedally 
hla description of the hland of Zanzibar: I have also added such in- 
formation as I was able to obt;*in froni AbysBinians and Somaulies at 
Aden, and extracts from Wilford's learned essay on the Hindu know- 
ledge of the cQunlrieJi bordering on tlie Nile, published in the 3d Vol. 
of ihe Asiatic Researches, 

The information obtained by Lieut. Smee is extremely meagre and 
scanty i the ill-feeling of the natives, promoted at that time by the 
French slave-dealers who traded to the ports on theeaat coast of Africa, 
having prevented their examining many places and fulflliing the objecta 
of the expedition* 

The only account that I have met with of Europeantt traversing any 
part of the country io the neighbourhood of Cape Guardafui, is a nar- 
rative written by an officer of the ship fa;^^ Allumt which was wrecked 
there when returning with troops from Egypt, in 1801j when most of 
the crew perished from hunger^ fatiguC} and the attacks of the natives i 
some of them, however, made their way from the south of Cape Orfoyt 
passed Cape Guardafni, and reached in safety Dundee Atlulah and Bun* 
dee Felix, where they were kindly treated, and remained nearly two 
months. They found good wells on the road, and represent the people 
at Dundee Felix and Allulah as being kind and hospitable* Lieut* 
Smee*s journal commences with part of the Somaull coast to the north 
of Cape Guardafui, of which he remarks, that it is uniformly desert 
and barren, " even on the sea-coast, where the abundance of fiih would 
render the me-ans of subsistence easy to be obtained, not a boat or hut 
was to be seen throughout its whole extentt — a strong proof of the coun* 
try near the coast being destitute of the material requisite for construct- 
ing these necessaries. The few inhabitants probably belong to the 
Somauli tribes, whose limit s of residence are said to extend to the Line.'' 
Lieut. Smee does not appear Io have been aware, that the scanty popu^ 
lation in the vicinity of this coast is not caused so much by the ina- 
biliiy of the soil to furnish the means of subsistence, as from the bane- 
ful etfects of the hot winds and hot season, which compel the inhabi- 
lauts to retire during several months of the year to the high land in the 
interior* Being aUo of nomadic habits, the Somauli tribes have no 
setilod habitations, moving about with their docks and herds, the prin- 
cipal srmrcG of thdr wealth, for the convenience of pasturage* 

To Uie south of Cape Guardafui is that part of the coast known to 



iht EngUsh by the jmnie of Axan or Ajant anti (tailed by live ArnliS 
** Bcrr-el'Somal** — lire cc mil try of the Somaults! i it is represented as 
barren and desert, uceiipied principally by the Somaulis and the wan* 
dering tribes of Sowahili* — a degraded barbarous race — who are sup- 
posed to be sprung fram the Galla Negroes and Arabs, andi a?* their 
name impSies, occupy only the sea^coast from Cape Guardafni nearly 
to the 20th degree of south latitude; ibe flat nose and thick Hps sut- 
fjclently mark their Negro origin* whilst tbeir name being of Arabic 
derivation (Sowahil beiogthe plural of Sahda ehoee) would imply their 
connection wiih the Arabs ; the colour of their akiu varies from a red- 
dish -brown or tawny hue* like that of ihe Arabs, to the deep black of the 
Negro J they have abort woolly hair, and are looked upon by the sur- 
rounding nations ss a race of slaves* — the term *' Abed" by the Arabs, 
and ** Bidod'' by the SomauUs, both words signify ing slaves, being 
conimoidy applied to them as a reproach. The country behind them 
13 inhabited by the various tribes of the Galla nation, who arc scattered 
over a great portion of the African continent, and are doubtless the ab- 
original race of central Africa; they are found in separate independent 
tribes over nearly the whole of Abyss! ni;], and to the south of the Equa- 
tor on the eastern side, al^o interspersed over the wide tract inhabited 
by the Affer or Adel ; the Somauli and Sowahili tribes waging uneeas^ 
ing war with all the surroumling natioiiSf they have hitherto preserved 
their independencei w hi lit their ferocity and cruelty cati.«e thero to be 
equally dreaded by all ; they generally occupy the most inaccessible 
parti of the country; they have one common language, and although 
surrounded by Mahommedau and Christ iau nations^ tlK'y have, with 
the ejieeption of a few tribes in the south of Abyssinia, preserved their 
own pagan religion, which in many respects resembles that of the Caffersi 
They have an idea of a Supreme Being, called in their language W^ik^ 
to whom they pray for the accomplishment alike of their blessings nnd 
their curses* Their principal occupations are agriculture and tending 
their cattle i but those on the eastern coast trade with the Arabs and 
Sowahilis, principally providing the ivory and produce of the interior. 
Mr Krafpf who has resided several years in Aby&sinia, gives a list of 
more than fifty different tribes of Gallas, residing in and around the 
kingdom of Shuwa; beyond the llniiU of Abyssinia they also exist in 
great numbers, and are neither so savage jior barbarous as those towards 
the eastern coast. Mr Krafp, who has visited some of their tribes, 
mentions that the Moolofullada tribe of Gallas are governed by a Queen, 
a woman oT great spirit, named Tshami, who, M'hen repeatedly re* 
quested by king Sehela Selassi to visit biiu at iiis capitul^ — Aukobar^ re- 
plied, ** that if he wished to see her at his capiiali it vFouhl become hlni 
as a king to overlay all the road from Moolafallada to his palace with 
silk and velvet, as Khe would certainly have done had she invited hini 
to viiit her country." The Anko Gallas, also, to the north* west of 
Shuwa, were governed by a queen. Part of the province of Amhara 



also, f^Giupnsiiig the country on the west of the river Teens se or ToneEh 
Abai, haS) smee the beginnhig of this century^ been subject to a Galta 
family, that of Has Guxy, of whom the tutor of the nomliml king of 
Gondaror upper Abyssinia, h said to be a decendant* Great rinmbers 
of Galtas of various tribes are auntiafly sold asslaveSi and hi fact prin- 
cipally supply the dave markets of aU that part of Airica^ maintaining 
a coniinua! warfare with the Abysssinians, — the latter make annual fo- 
rays into their conntryH, neizing all they can, to be sold as slaves, and 
driving ofiT their fiocks and herds : no wonder, then, that the unfor- 
tunate Gallas retaliate on every opportunity* and hence have acijuired 
tltdt eharacter for ferocity and cruelty which has been caused by the 
barbarous conduct of their neighbours towards them. The feuiale* of 
the Galla race of Abyisinia are greatly prized in the markets of Egypt 
and Arabia fur their superior beauty and fairness of skin, and they 
always realise a much higher price than slaves of an^^ other tribes 
exported from the AfricaTi coasts 

The Gallas on the eastern side arc divided into tvro great divisions, 
the Booran Galla, who inhabit the country to the north of the equator, 
stretching from the eastern coist a;:! far as the southern districts of 
Abyssiiiia ; and the Carratche Galla, who occupy the country to the 
jiouth, behind the Sowahilll tribes. These two divisions, however^ do 
not differ much in person^ language, or manners^ 

According to their own traditions, the Gallas have always dwelt 
on the ehores of the Abay or Nile ; others relate that their ancestors came 
from the south, and spread themselves over the countries to the 
north and east^ which they now inhabit* 

The principal towns inhabited by the SowahlU tribcij on the eastern 
coast, are Mugadosha or Mukdeesha, situated in latitude 2 deg. 3 niin* 
norths and iojjgitude 45 deg. 42 mln. east; Brava, siluated in latitude 
1 deg. 11 min. north, longitude 44 deg* 9 min. east; Juba, situated at 
the mouth of the river of that name; and Paltai which is their 
principal place, situated in latitude 2 deg. 8 mtn« Bouth^ longitude 41 
deg* 13 min* east : variation 13 west according to Smee* 

ThtJ language of the Sowahilis bears no resemblance to that of the 
Gallas, Somaulis, or Danakil (Affer or Adel tribes*) I have ap- 
pended specimens of the Sowahili, Galla, and Somauli languages on the 
eastern coast, from a cullectinn of word;* made by Lieutenant Smee ; 
specimens of the Galla language towarda Abyssinia by Mr Krafp ; 
and also of the Somanli and Dankalli languages bordering the Gulf of | 
Aden and the Ked Sea t the Sowahili language containi many Arahic 
words, affording another proof of their origin being derived from that 
nation. 

Magadosha or Mukde^sha, — The town of Magadosha or Mukdeesha 
was visited by Lieutenant Smee: he describes it as beitig large and 
irregular, situated on on uneven sandy piece of ground close to the 
beach, the land behind considerably lower than that on either side : 
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the houses resemble those seen on the coasts of Arabia and Persia* 
and are built of stones and mud, of a low square form, with small 
doors and windows, and have all flat roofs. The most conspicuouii 
objects are four mosques of considerable height, towering above the 
town ; the land both to the N. £. and S* W. is high, of a reddish 
colour, thickly covered with black spots, and low spreading trees, 
which have a very uncommon appearance. About ten miles to the 
south is a remarkable white sandy hili, which, with a hill or long ridge 
of an uncommon red colour, a little to the north of Cape Bassas, are 
excellent marks in approaching Magadosha. The sea shore imme* 
diately opposite the town is sandy, guarded by a reef which, running 
from the rocks on the N. E. to the S. W. end of the town, extendti 
about a quarter of a mile from the beach : within the reef the an* 
chorage is said to be excellent. To the S. W. as to the N. £., the 
shore is in many places low and rooky, forming a number of small 
islands, the commencement of the chain which extends to the south 
beyond Patta. 

Brava. — The town of Brava is situated under some very high 
reddish land, spotted with black rocks, and has several small islands 
abreast of it, at a very short distance from the shore, on one of which 
to the southward, opposite a white sandy patch of high ground, is a 
tower or light house. The land between Magadosha and Brava is 
uniformly high, and has a remarkable reddish spotted appearance. 
The houses of Brava are similar to those of Magadosha. The coast 
from Brava to Patta is faced by one continued chain of islands, some 
of which are large and wooded, others very small. They are some- 
times connected by reefs of rocks, over which a high surf beats, and a 
sand bank surrounding them extends their whole length, frequently 
stretching a considerable way out to sea. In one place, about 20 
miles south of Juba, even to seven or eight miles opposite, is a re- 
markable high insulated rock, appearing like a square tower ; hero, 
also, the reef stretches a long way out, perhaps to the extent of fise or 
six miles. Although there are no soundings close to the edge of this 
bank, the water has a remarkable white colour, resembling that oflen 
seen at the moutlis of large rivers. The land on this part of the 
continent is in general moderately high, and almost universally covered 
with wood ; the shore shelves to a smooth sandy beach, which is 
guarded by the islands and reefs already mentioned. 

Lieutenant Smee remarks, << That part of the coast of Africa, stretch- 
ing from the equator south, promises, in its aspect, something very 
interesting to the enterprising investigator. The numerous richly 
clothed islands which line the shore, separated by beautiful and fre- 
quently spacious inlets, and bounded behind by a delightful continent, 
rich in all the charms of luxuriant vegetation, present to the eye a 
prospect extremely enchanting, and would seem to indicate a degree 
of natural wealth equal to the most favoured regions of the known 
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globe* Nothing could form a more striking contra^ with that ia 
irioWy than the bsurren coast to the northward of Jaba.'' It must be a 
matter of surprise that a promising fertile country, such as is here 
tlescribed, should be so little known at the present day : that it for- 
-merly was the seat of a flourishing and extensive trade, and a com- 
mercial and enterprising people, is beyond a doubt, for without con- 
•idering what truth nmy be ascribed to the opinion of many learned 
men,^ that the famous ports of Tarshtsh and Ophir were situated on 
this coast, we know that, in the 15th century, it formed a striking 
contrast to every other known part of the African continent, in having, 
solely by the skill and industry of its inhabitants, unaided by Euro- 
|Man influence, handsome cities, the buildings of which were of cut 
stone. When Vasco de Grama first arrived at the city of Malinda, 
the ruins of which are situated on the southwest side of the bay of 
Formosa, he had the satis&ction of discovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a race very different from 
the rude inhabitants of the western coast of that continent, which 
alone the Portuguese had hitherto visited. They were found to be so 
far advanced in civilization, and acquaintance with the various arts of 
life, that they carried on an active commerce, not only with the nations 
on their own coast, but with the remote countries of Asia. Conducted 
by their pilots, he sailed across the Indian ocean, and hinded on the 
coast of Malabar. 

The Portuguese appear to have duly appreciated the value of having 
a settlement on so fertile and flourishing a coast, for, in less than 
iovcn years after the discovery of the passage round the Cape, they 
hod wrcNted botli Mnlinda and Mombas from the native princes ; but 
the l)lightinj; and l)ig()tted rule of the Portuguese soon caused the 
commerce of both places to decline ; and, in less than a century after 
ilM eonciucHt, Malinda had ceased to be a place of any importance. 

V^isco de (Jama visited Mombas also on his way to India; and on 
vieNvin«; the handsome stone buildings, the terraces and windows, 
almost imagined it to be an European town. Lieutenant Smee says, 
•• Tlio town of Mompass, as the natives call it, was abreast of us, dis- 
tant two miles. The fort stands at a short distance from the shore, on 
a steep wootly ridge, said to be an island, and has three flag-staffs on 
it : n little to the N. E. three remarkable hills serve as good marks 
for tinding the place. Its situation is in lat. 4 deg. 2 min. south, long. 
3!) min. 41 min. 30 see. cast." Owen gives the position of the Fort, 
lat. 4 deg. 01 min. south, long. 39 deg. 38 min. east, variation 11 deg. 
we8t. lie says, ** perhaps there is not a more magnificent harbour in 
the world lluin Mombas (Momimss) ; it possesses good riding ground at 
the rntrnnce, sheltered by an extensive reef on either side — an anchor- 
age which, from its vicinity to the coast, constantly enjoys the sea 

• O'Auvillo, Uobcrtaon, Bnico, &c. 
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breeze, and a steep rocky shore, in many places rendering wharf^' 
unnecessary, and in others forming a shelving sandy strand, where 
yessels can be hauled up and careened, favoured by a tide rising 
twelve or fourteen feet. 

The island is three miles long by two broady4»pable, by very little 
labour, of being rendered almost impregnable, nature having formed ti 
like a huge castle, encircled by a mote, over which at the back there 
IS but one dangerous ford, passable only during low water of spring 
tides. The surrounding country is fertile and healthy, there being no 
swamps nor stagnant pools. The surrounding country is inhabited 
by the Sowahilis, who cultivate the sugar cane: various grains, abun- 
dance of vegetables, and nearly every kind of fruit peculiar to tropical- 
climates, are procurable, — many of them growing spontaneously. 

Patter — Lieutenant Smee describes the town of Patta as standing 
on a low square island between two salt water creeks, surrounded 
with woods chiefly of cocoa-nut trees : it is composed of wretched 
mud buildings; fresh water is very scarce. The sheep — which are 
covered with hair instead of wool, and the goats, are excellent. The 
Sowahili inhabitants are cunning and treacherous to the last degree. 
It has very little trade ; it was formerly much resorted to for cowries, 
but the trade has now declined. 

The island on which the town of Fatta stands is bounded by hHls, 
and divided from the main land by a narrow sandy creek, through 
which boats only can pass to the town, and thence to the Bay of 
Patta. Little of its early history is known, except that it was a place 
of much greater importance formerly than at present ; the ruins of a 
castle built by the Portuguese are still visible. 

/'em&a.^.Pemba, called by the Arabs * Al Khuthra,' or the Green 
Island, is a low even island of considerable extent, being perhaps 16 
or 17 leagues in length. It is entirely covered with wood, and is well 
peopled. The shore is generally low and steep to the water's edge, 
shelving in some small spots to a sandy beach, remarkably white, that 
at a distance appear like walls or portions of buildings ; throughout 
its whole extent are numerous creeks or inlets, and towards the south- 
west end is a deep bay, with several small islands at its mouth. It 
possesses a fine port, called Musal el Chak Chak, with a good and 
secure anchorage. Owen describes it as being one of the most fertile 
islands in the world, luxuriant vegetation springing spontaneously 
from the soil, and abounding in excellent ship timber : it is situated 
about eighteen miles from the main land, and twenty-five from Zan- 
zibar. It yields rice of the finest quality, and carries on an extensive 
trade with the ports on the coast and Zanzibar. No soundings can 
be obtained between Pemba and the coast, nor between it and Zanzibar. 

Lieutenant Smee thus describes the island of Zanzibar:— 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar, situated between the 6th and 7th degrees of 
south latitude, and 39th and 40th of east longitude, is an island of 
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la comparing the SomaulU and Sowahiiis, he states, ** the SomauU 
has neither the thick lips nor flat nose which distinguish the negro, 
and which are very prominent features of the Sowahilis of Zanzibar. 
The Somaulis are also to be distinguished by their slender make, which 
renders them more active, and they possess a superior degree of viva- 
city to the others, who appear to be of a grave dull character." With 
regard to the religion and peculiar customs of the Sowahilis, those at 
Zanzibar being under the sway of Arabs, in general adopt their man- 
ners ; and those who profess any religion follow that of their masters 
likewise. 

Previous to the visit of Lieutenant Smee, in 1 81 1 , only one English 
ship hail been there for 13 years, although the French had long esta- 
blished a trade there for slaves and Mocha cofiee. 

The soil of the island is in general light and sandy towards the 
shore, but a little inland it n found to be a rich black mould, appa- 
rently formed of decayed vegetation,^ and the numerous springs and 
periodical rains, with the excellent shelter afforded by the cocoanut 
trees which everywhere cover the island, all conspire to render it ex- 
tremely fruitful* Nothing can exceed the profusion of fruits abounding 
in every quarter, all of them excellent: pineapples of the most delicious 
flavour grow every where wild ; and heaps of oranges and g^avas, for 
want of consumers, are lefl to rot on the ground. The sugar-cane grows 
in great plenty, but the inhabitants are ignorant af the art of making 
sugar.* The principal fruits and vegetable productions of the island 
are, pine apples, guavas, mangoes, lemons, limes, oranges, plantains, 
pumpkins, onionM, cocoanuts, sweet potatoes, and the root of a plant 
tiMul fiy the natives mohogo, (tlie farina de pao of the Portuguese); 
no ^rairi In cultivated, perhaps from the abundance of fruits supersed- 
Mij/ iIki utu'vunWy^ and reiulering them averse to undergo the labour of 
tiiJMi^ (ho frroiitid. 

'Mm* iiihUftyn, which is the principal article of diet, is eaten either 
rfiiinU'il or lioijiij ; or it \h cut into small pieces, which being dried in 
M»^ iiiio, )4 |/rouii(l into Hour, of which they make a very palatable kind 
t,t )tttmi. 'I hn only opi«ration of agriculture consists in clearing the 
itft,ntn\, ¥fU'u\t i4 rloiin hy (Ire, and \h the general practice throughout 
^ttm* Wiihio Ihn tro|»icM, whcro the luKuriance of vegetation is so 
j/r/»i>, »♦ woiihl Ihi H winU of ^rrat hihoiir, if not of absolute impossi- 
»r»l»f •/, iff |//.» in\ or thin in iniy other way : the time of burning it is at 
i)i'' tt,t\ ttt »h/i dry HiMMon, whru Iho crops are collected, and the rainy 

i"fi «Ofi nhoiif to litinUH'Ui't\ 

A .-/I ht,'\ /f»ff»i|.i iiro tho only ItruNtH of burden, and, being scarce, 
f>f "f/ 'f,\ii,\,\i . M ii'w liorni'M liavo luvn imported by the Arabs; 
*' '11 »' ' '•" < '.'/'itht liih |#(ioil iind phntiful, the other quadrupeds are 
' •' ■ "■ ' i"'"\ ' / ■ «J v^iMioMM MjHTirM. Thon* arc scarcely any dogs on 

''<»>' "'f I > f.'. •' HI I'll, lit 1^1 mil ithuuilauro at Zuu'cibar, and s#m at a 
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the island, the Sowahilis and Somaulis having a great aversion to 
them ; and when a dog accidentally touches one of them, he manifests 
great abhorrence and disgust; poultry is plentiful and cheap, and 
Guinea fowl are found in great plenty wild on the island. Rice and ghee 
are procurable in considerable quantities, but are expensive. Among 
the shoals and rocks which connect the small islands that surround the 
harbour, and in the harbour itself, delicious fish of great variety are 
easily taken in plenty, either with nets or hook and line ; the shoals 
also abound in a variety of curious and beautiful shells. 

English and American merchants are now discovering the impor* 
tance of the island of Zanzibar as a place of commerce, which is rapidly 
increasing and becoming a depot for the trade of the whole adjacent con- 
tinent ; and the baneful slave-trade having been abolished, the vast re- 
sources and valuable productions of the surrounding country will, doubt- 
less, be more fully developed, — and we may hope to see the cities of Ma- 
lindaand Mombas gradually recover from the decay caused by the wither- 
ing oppression of the Portuguese, and regain the high degree of opulence 
and civilization they enjoyed at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. Owen remarks, << Experience has shewn how fatal the climate 
of Zanzibar is to Europeans.'' That such was the case some years 
ago is very probable, from the filthy state of the native town, and the 
custom the Sowahilis had all over the town of burying their dead a- 
mongst the houses, and covering the bodies with so slight a layer of sand, 
that they were frequently exposed to public view : and often leaving 
the bodies of slaves to putrefy unburied on the beach, in consequence 
of which disgusting practice the stench in and around the town was 
intolerable, and tended to produce sickness, fevers, &c. ; but it does 
not appear that Zanzibar is now an unhealthy island — indeed it is stated 
by Europeans who have resided there to be very healthy. Fevers of 
the intermittent form are prevalent during the rains, but not severe. 

Owen also says, <* In no place were we furnished with refreshments 
so cheap, and of such excellent quality, as at Zanzibar ; our decks 
every morning exhibited the appearance of a market, where for a dollar 
upwards of two dozen of fowls could be procured ; sugar of an excel- 
lent quality, at twopence per pound ; very superior rice, at a penny ; 
and a great variety of fruits in proportion : bullocks, of the humped 
breed, of a moderate size, were obtained at five dollars a head ; and 
sheep of the Tartar kind very cheap." 

Rivers. — But the principal object of interest on the eastern coast of 
Africa, has always been the supposed existence of a large river flowing 
through the interior, and disemboguing on the eastern coast ; its discovery 
was one of the principal objects of Lieutenant Smee's expedition in 1 811 , 
and we are still as far from a satisfactory knowledge of it as at that 
period. Fresh interest has lately been excited with regard to it by the 
information obtained by Captain Harris from slave merchants at An- 
kobar, who declare that a river of immense extent flows to the south, 



b'low the fqimtor* Ati nceount greatly confirmattve of the truth ot 
tUig liifortimtiodj vta^ obtained some yearH ago by the Reaidf^nt at 
Muiicat^ from soinc peo^^le of respectabiUty at that place, who were 
welt acquairitod with the part of the African coast iti question, aod 
gtaled that a river of imtiiense exteotr known to the nativea in Us 
Bpighbourhood by the name of Neeb, (Nile) and snppoied by them to 
hare Its nourco In common with the Egyptian river of that namn, dis- 
'€hargp8 itaelf into the lEidian ocean in abont deg. 5 mln, north latitude^ 
tipar to its iDOtith ; it is catled Govinik KhaU ; that the length of Us 
course is about thrtje months' journey : that two weeks' journey from the 
mouth stands a lorgc city named *' Gunamroa," up to which the river 
being navigable, immense numbers of slaves, elephants' teeth. Sec, are 
brought down within a short di^stanee of Brava, to which (the river 
then taking a morn southerly direction) these articles of merchandise 
ire afterwards carried overUnd, and either disponed of there» or sent to 

■_ The river hera alluded to ts known to us by the various names of 

^ilbi Hiver^ Rogues* Hiver^and River Govinda, and was known to the 

pForlugnese by the name of Dos Fnegos^ but no attempt haf been made 

Flo sail up tU and its course throiigli Africa is totaUy uoknown to us. 

When at Fatta, the Sultan informftd Lieutenant Smee that the River 

JSovlnda U of immense eattent, that its sources were far beyond his 

mauwledge — commonly believed to be in hi* (Lieutenant Smee's) 

^untry, that a great number of slaves were brought down it to Brava, 

^ut that be was totally ignorant of tlie towns, state of the country, or 

people iftho dwelt on its banks. It is reiuarkahle also, that a statement 

limitar to that made to Captain Harn^, regarding the eati^tenee of a 

race of pigmies In central Africa, is told witb many protestations of 

Tenacity by the Meric Mongoaos, who occupy the country inland from 

MombiiSy and who are in the habit of visiting, with the products of the 

interior, the latter place : they say that these pigmies are called Be- 

rikimo> that they scarcely attain the height of three feet, and that the 

country they inhabit is at a distance of six weeks* journey from Mombas. 

To the north of rirer Govinda are two rivers — the Deem, and river 

Webbe» — neither of which have been explored, and nothing b«t the £aci 

of their existence is known to us regarding them. 

TIm Deera is very large at its mouth, and is supposed to take its 
rise in the Chakka mountains, which border Abyssinia on the soath. 

In the Bay of Formosa the river Quilimanci or Osy discharges it« 
self; it is one mile across at the entrance, and there b a dangerous 
quicksand bar, over which, at low water, there is only four feet of water ; 
further in it is stated to be much larger, and of great extent. During 
the rainy season the river rises and inundates the surrounding country. 
To the north of this, near the island of Patta, is Grand River, whidi 
has never been explored, but is supposed to be a branch of the Quilt- 
mancij these two uniting and forming a noble large river a short dis« 
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tance from the coast. These rivers united are probably the river 
*< Gochol," described, as above mentioned, by Captain Harris, from 
native information; the Quilimauci or Southern branch disemboguing 
in 2 deg. 45 min. south latitude. To the south of this is the river 
Quiliffa or Killefy, situated in lat. 3 deg. 36 min. south, long. 39 deg. 
26 min. east. There formerly existed a large town at its mouth, 
which was attacked and destroyed by the Gallas. A short distance below 
it is another river called by the natives Chanuey ; these probably unite 
at some distance from the coast, or are branches of the Quilin^anci. 
Further to the south several large rivers are known to exist, the priu* 
cipal of which are the river Foonganey or Pangany, situated between 
Zanzibar and Pemba ; the river Cuavo or Rovooma, situated in about 
9 deg. 20 min. south lat., which empties itself by two mouths, and U 
one of the largest rivers on the east coast ; its course and source are 
quite unknown to us : the Zambeze, which is supposed to surpass aU 
the other rivers in magnitude and extent ; — it discharges itself by several 
channels which bear di6ferent names, the principal of which are the 
Luabo, or Suabo, and the Quilimanci. A short distance to the south of 
these are the Zimbaoe or Boozy river, which d!sembogues near the 
ancient town of Sofala, which is supposed by many to be the Ophir of 
scripture, and the river Sabia, which is said to be a branch of the great 
river Zambeze ; it is a large river in the interior^ but narrow at its 
mouth. The river Inhambane, to the south of these, is only navigaUt 
for ships a few miles from its mouth. 

The river Lindy discharges itself into a deep bay, in which the water 
is very deep ; the entrance to the river b eight miles across, and the 
depth of water inside considerable, but, like most African rivers, a bar 
at the entranoe, over which the depth does not exceed three fathoms at 
low water, presents great obstacles to navigation : a few miles from the 
sea the nver branches off into several small streams, forming a nun^r 
of low islands. 

To the north of Cape Guardafui the whole country, as above stated^ 
is inhabited by various tribes of Soumalies, as far as 2^1a and the 
neighbourhood of the river Hswa^h ; the tribes adjoining them on the 
north are called Dankali (plural Danakil) by the Arabs, Adel by the 
Abyssinians — which name is also generally applied to them and the 
country they inhabit, in European maps, but they call themselves Affer. 
They occupy all the coast up the Red Sea as far as Arkeeko ; they 
consist of various independent tribes, who frequently have bloody bat- 
tles with each other : the principal tribe is the Ad- AUi, who occupy 
the southern part, and from them the name <' Adel'* is probably de- 
rived. The Shoho are the principi^ northern tribes ; they have aU.otne 
common language. Those, however, towards the north speak the 
Tigre ; they are a savage wandering race, generally of a jet blaok 
colour, with sharp features, and wear a large bushy head of hair. Their 
dress generally consists of a piece of coloured Surat cotton tied round 
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tiie waist. They are bigottad Maliommeilant ; very treaclierous and 
cmA in diapDtitini]. Thone who rei^ide on the eoast carry on a 
COEiaidembb tttkdf^ — their boats visiting Zit^zibar, Berbt^rra, and tbe 
porti on the eastern coast ; the tihitf town they occupy h Housiia^ 
Situnied some distance inland, near tha river Ha wash ; they ara 
also tbe principal slave-dealers on that coas!, purcha^in^ them from 
the AbyBsiuiane and ieJling thetn at Tajnrra, Z^la, and Berberra. The 
women are chi<^fly employed in making mats of the leaves of the Doom 
palm, wbicb are used for covering their huts and other purposes, aa 
aznoogflt the Somallie tribes* A great quantity of ivory and bippopota- 
mus' teeih are procurable in several parts of their country, eapeciaJly 
the valley of the Hawash : the latter article is now likely to become a 
can«iderabte article of trade, as they are more valuable for some pur- 
poses than clfpbanti^' ivory, being of & finer grain : until lately the na> 
lives never collected the teeth, killing tbe hippopotamus only for the 
aake of the skin, of which they make shields, &c* 

Their language \a much mixed with Amharic and Arabic* The pecu^ 
liar antipathy which they manifest to the flesh of the common fowl, baa 
been considered strongly Indicative of llieir Egyptian origin, and sa^ 
Teral circumstances connected with the tract they occupy tend to a 
belief that they are noi the original inhabitants of that coast, or have 
been much mixed with Arab and other races. Their couatry yields 
myrrhf senna, gum arabic, and various other product! on a. 

Hurrur* — The kingdom of Hurrur, siiuaterf aome distance inland 
between the Dankalli country and tbe aoathern boundary of Abys* 
sintat from its importance and wealth, deaertea some notice; but as no 
European has hitherto succeeded in visiting tt, being deterred by the 
eavage and jealont character of tbe Sultan, very little respecting it ii 
known to us* Us capital^ bearing tbe same name, is reported to be a 
large flourishing place, defeuded by a square fort, and tha river Sambi 
runs close to the town ; but its further course has not been traced. 
Hurrur is the seat of an eiLtensive trade in coffee, which is much supe- 
rior to that of Mocha, and always fetches a higher price — it differs from 
that of Arabia in being of a large flat berry, — gums, mj'rrh, fraiikin^ 
cense, senna, slaves, ivory, &c*: it is visited by caravans from Abys- 
•inia^ Gurague, Berberra, Tsjurra, Zella, and other places ;and is much 
frequented by Arab merchants from the Red Sea* The soil is reported 
ta be extremely fertile^ and tbe cliuiate mild ; but whilst governed by 
•Qcb a bigotted, barbarous chief, no commercial advantages caa be ex< 
peoted from it. 

The language of Hurrur is stated to be different from any other 
ktiown I a few manuscripts written in it have been procnted by a French 
traveller, but, although 1 made repeated inquiries at Aden, I was uiiable 
to procure any specimen of it. The Mubomraedan merchanis who visit 
Hurrur do not complain of any ilU treat men t| but Christians, and es- 
pecially Europeaosi are most rigorously eicluded* The river Hawaab, 
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which borders Shuwa on the soutb, is said to have its source in the 
mountains of Chakka, as also the river Anago, which is to the north- 
ward, and is called Yasso in the lower part of its course : both rivers 
are supposed to be absorbed by the sands before reaching the sea, but 
very little is known respecting either river. The wide valley of the 
Hawash is very fertile, possessing magnificent forests, abounding in 
elephants and wild beasts. The Galla tribes, however, who occupy 
the neighbouring country and the Adel, are barbarous savages, — ^re- 
garding every stranger as an enemy. 

Besides the Abyssioians, who, in the modern kingdom of Shuwa 
and the great province of Amhara, speak the Amharic language, those 
of the northern part and the province of Tigri speaking a difierent 
dialect of it, which is called the Tigri language. Various independent 
tribes are scattered over this fertile and inviting country : of these, the 
Jewish race, which has been settled in Abyssinia from time immemo- 
rial, cannot fail to be the most interesting to Europeans ; they are 
termed by the other inhabitants of the country, whether Christians or 
Mahomedans, Felassjan, or Falasyan, which signifies ** the exiled.'* 
They are roost numerous in Tigri and Amhara. These Jews, up to 
the year 1800 a.d., were governed by kings of their own persuasion, 
who resided, from more than a century before the Christian era until 
the year 1542, in a city built on a rock, situated in the northern part 
of the mountainous country of Samen, and called Ambahi. Subse- 
quent to that period, howevf r, the seat of the Jewish court was moved 
to Foloen, to Sagaretch, and afterwards to Missurat. They not only 
defended themselves successfully against the Christian princes of Abys- 
sinia, but in the year 960 we find that, supported by their king and his 
daughter Judeth, they attempted to subvert the Christian religion, and 
the destruction of the royal race, stated, according to the chronicles 
and traditions of the country, to be directly descended from Solomon 
by the famous Queen of Sheba or Saba, called Belkis by the Arabs, 
and, according to their account, married to Solomon. The Jews mas- 
sacred the whole of the Egyptian royal family, with the exception of 
an infant who was providentially preserved; and three hundred years 
subsequent to this occurrence, the crown was transferred to the pos- 
terity of this prince by the famous monk Teila Haimanot, who founded 
the monastery of Seebra Lebanos, which is still existing in the 
neighbourhood of Tigulet, the ancient capital of Abyssinia, and whose 
memory is still greatly revered by the Abyssinians, they observing 
three festivals annually in commemoration of his birth, death, and as- 
cension into heaven. The crown has ever since continued in the family 
of this prince, whose authority is, however, at present merely nominal, 
it being usurped by the minister, as was the case with the Peishwas of 
the Deccan. When Bruce visited Abyssinia, the Jews could bring 
50,000 men into the field. On their royal family, about the year 1800, 
becoming extinct, they acknowledged the christian king of Abyssinia 
as their sovereign. 
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According to Philostorgius, the louthern coast of Abyssinia was 
peopled by a colony of Syro-Jews transported there by Alexander, 
and that in the fourth century they spoke the Syrian language ; that 
in the course of time they spread over the interior, and that on the 
route the Jews took in going from the Holy Land to Abyssinia, were 
many Jewish States, up to the middle of the sixth century. 

The great degree of reverence in which the Abyssinians have always 
held Jerusalem and the Holy Land, is a further proof of their Jewish 
connection. Brought up from their infancy to reverence it in an equal 
degree as the Mahommedans do the Kaaba of Mecca, they formerly 
made frequent pilgrimages to it, although of late years, from the dis- 
tracted state of the country, and the difficulties thrown in their way by 
the Mahommedan rulers of Egypt and Syria, the number of those who 
visit the Holy Land has very greatly diminished. 

The term ** gyz>" the name given by the Abyssinians to both their 
country and written language, and which signifies << colony or emi- 
gration," was doubtless first applied to the colony of Syrians or Syro- 
Jews, and spread with them over the country, and was eventually 
applied to the language, from the Jews having introduced the learning 
and sciences of Europe. It is a matter of surprise tl^it so numerous 
and interesting a people as the Jews of Abyssinia, have excited so 
little attention in modern times ; and that, although the zeal of Mis- 
sionaries has carried them into the most barbarous countries, s» little 
information has been acquired regarding the condition of the Abyssi- 
nian Jews. 

Ludolphe is of opinion that the Abyssinians were a colony of Arabs, 
who peopled the country at a very remote period, anterior by some 
centuries to the Christian era. The term << gyz" which the Abyssinians 
apply to themselves, would favor this supposition ; but it is not sup- 
ported by their customs, manners, physiognomy, or history. 

Neither do the Arabs claim for their country the peopling of Abys- 
sinia, nor do the Abyssinians believe themselves to be descended from 
the Arabs ; although it is well known that numerous Arab colonies 
have at various times emigrated to the Abyssinian coast, where to this 
day numerous Arab tribes are found quite distinct from the other 
inhabitants, preserving, and in some cases sedulously cultivating, their 
own language, and leading the nomadic life so characteristic of their 
original country. We have accounts of two of these emigrations, the 
first which occurred in the fifth year of Mahommed's mission, when 
sixteen persons of the Koreish tribe fled into Abyssinia, and these 
were afterwards followed by others, to the number of eighty-three' 
men, eighteen women, besides children. The refugees were kindly 
received by the Nagashi or king of Ethiopia,* and he refused to give 
them up.f It is a singular circumstance, as distinguishing the Abys- 

* Properly NagCis ^ #|«-^Ajiih. t Sale's Preliminary Discourse- 



sintanB from all ottier Afri<:an nalionfl, that although all the eatrouiid* 
jDg DattoDS were quickly compelled to embrace the doctrine of Ma- 
liommed, which spread with rapidity over great part of the African 
CODiinent, from I he chorea of the Red Sea and Mediierranean almost 
to the South Atlantic, and the Chriitiao kings of Ethiopia and Yemen 
had become converts to bis faith, no impression wai ever made on the 
Chri&tians of Abysairjia, who remained firm in their own religion, and 
at a later period succefsfuEly resisted every attempt to convert them to 
the Roman Church, aIthou;;h the Portuguese priests were for a time 
enccessfut, and had converted the king to their doctrines, Ahhough 
the modern Abyssinians have much retrograded, and the ancient pros- 
perity and learnitjg ot the country declined, yet being the earliest 
African nation that embraced the ChriKtian religion, they have a pecu* 
liar eblm to our norice^ The present state of ignorance and superstU 
lion unfortunately so prevalent in that fine country, arises principally 
from Its isols^ied position, by which for severai centuries they have 
been excluded from at) intercourse viilh the civilized world; and sur-^ 
rounded as they are by bigot ted and barbarous nations, it naturally 
follows that learning, arts and commerce have gradually declined. 

Many cireumstancps mi^ht be mentioned to prove that these were 
very Bourishittgin Abyssinia ut a former period* The EthiopielangHage^ 
in beduty, copiouKni^s. and the number of books that have been 
vritten in it, equals the Arabic: the magnificent ruins at present 
ejiistiiig in various parts of the country prove its former flourishing 
slate. According to the Abyssinian traditions the city of Axum, the 
splendid sod extettsive ruins of which now exist, was built by the 
Cufehites in the time of Abraham. As late as a century before the 
tlae of Mabommedy the Abyariniana having crossed over to Arabia 
Felix to assist the Christians of that country against the persecutions 
of the Jews, were so powerful that they not only drove the Jewish 
King, Dhu Nowas, from the throne, but four Abyssinian princes 
governed the country successively until Khusru Anusbirwan, King of 
Persia, having sent succours to the prince of the tribe of Hamyar, 
drove out the Abyssinians, but was himself slain by some of them who 
wen left behind. ' The Abyssinians had at a very early period esta- 
blished a communication with India, and even possessed a colony in 
the Concan ; they were also employed as officers of the fleet under the 
Hindoo princes of the Deccan, and held the fortified island of Jingeera : 
they are also said to have erected the fort of Chakuuy near Poonah, 
but the precise time of the commencement of their power in this 



In some remarks prefaced to an Outline of the Somauli Langnasre, I have 
stated an opinioD that the Somanlies are the descendants of XmB remnant of 
the Abyssinian invaders of Arabia : their customs and features are very simi- 
lar tothose of the AbvasinianS) and they say their anoeetors fled firom the 
opposite coast, and took possession of the country they now occupy. 
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quarter, and its extent, b not exactly known, * but is probably of a 
very remote period. 

Notwithstanding the present rude and unsettled state of the country, 
it is but justice to the national character to state that the ^person of a 
traveller is generally respected in Abyssinia ; instances to the contrary 
are rare, and on any sudden outbreak occurring there are several cities 
and places of refuge, as was the custom among the Jews, in which a 
person is quite safe : of these are Waldtbba in Samen, Taras, Sabar 
Avagara, the abode of the Itchegwa or Prior of the monks at Gondar, and 
Cuwaral on the banks of the Lake Dembea. The numerous churches, 
monasteries, and several mountains, are also places of refuge. 

The Amharic language, which is spoken over the princif»al part of 
Abyssinia, is derived from the Ethiopic, in which character it is now 
written, although in former times it was not a written language ; it has 
now quite superseded the Ethiopic, it contains many Arabic and Greek 
words, the character is written from left to right, it consists of thirty- 
three simple letters, the forms of which are multiplied six times, by 
each vowel being blended with, and altering the form of, the primitive ; 
there are also several compound letters, and the figures difiVr from all 
those of Europe or Asia, and are singular, as the number of figures 
does not increase in the same ratio as the magnitude of the number to 
be expressed, thus it requires four figures to express the number 375, 
(PPC2*) and only two figures to express 5000 ( *^ P s)« 

It is difficult to determine the origin of the Ethiopic letters, they 
discover few affinities with other known alphabets ; the fl bet re- 
sembles the Hebrew H beth, but is diflerently placed, the geml ") re- 
sembles the deva-nagara «1 g ; the lawi f\ and •f taur resemble the 
Greek A and T ; the <|» kaf also bears some resemblance to the 
deva-nagari 4> k. 

The Himyaritic character, called by the Arabs Al Mosnad, has been 
supposed to be the same as the ancient Ethiopic : it was used first ex- 
clusively by the tribe of Hamyar, which gave a long line of kings to 
Arabia Felix ; it was neither publicly taught nor sufiered to be used 
without permission first obtained ; f it !»as in use amongst the Hamyar 
Arabs at the time the Cufic was the general character of the other 
Arab tribes, but we have no proof that it was in use previous to the 
invasion of the Ethiopians about a century before the time of 
Mahommed. The knowledge and use of it being limited fit st to the 
Hamyar tribe, who were first Jews and afterwards Christians, and sub- 
sequently extended only to the Christian tribes of Arabia Felix, favours 
the supposition that this character was introduced by the Ethiopians 
or Abyssinians ; the fact also of so many ancient monuments aud in- 
Bcriptions existing in Yemen and Aadramaut engraved in this character, 
is accounted for by the Hamyar having been the ruling tribe of the 

* Grant DaflTs History of the Blahrattas. 
t Sale's Preliminary Discourse. 



ooulry, and tb«ir iaat itt gOTcmmeiii flied at Dinifir, om of Iha 

flnefft cities <ff AraUa, situated near the modern Sennas, IIm ospilal s£ 
Yemen. 

The Shangalhi or ShankaHas am tiie aadent Coshites and Trog* 
Ibdjtes ; they inhaUi a low flal ommtry to tbs nordi of Abyssinia, ho* 
tween the river Teesssi, the anoient Astaboras, and the rim Mareb ; 
tiiey are blade negroes, in the most frimltiTO state of barbarism ; tho 
Abysslniant hunt them like viM beasts, sslKng those they esplare aa 
slaves, but inhabiting as th^y do the low marshes and impenetrable 
forests, they dwell in comparative seoority, and multiply with grsat nu* 
pUdity. From the description given hf Cantdn Hsrris of the ** Doko,** 
a set of barbarians livii^ to the south of the Linoi thtfy appear greatly 
to resembk the Shsnkaliss, who, like them, live on ioseou and leptiles; 
and live in cave% and arbouiu fiirmed of the beoghs of tress. 

The Agow% of whidi thsrs are two disttoct raoss, inhabii the ooun* 
try bordering on the lower part of the Teeassi, and the fertile country 
of Temben ; they have a distinct language of their own, are a quiet 
pastoral people, generally selecting the banks of rivsrs for thmr nssi* 
dence. Most of them profess the Christiaa religion. 

The Teltels, a brandi of the Affer or Adel tribes, oeeupy a nsrrow 
tract of land bordering on the Red Sea and the gresi: Salt Fkiw s some 
of them were oonveiied to Christianity by Sebagadit, the Rss of 
Tigri ; they are a treacherous, cunning race, rendering ii very unsafe 
for any traveller to venture among th^ 

A singular dass of people eaists in the provioee of Wojierst, who 
pride themselves on being the descendants of the Portuguese sddiera 
who settled in the country in the seventh century. Pearse describes 
them as being taller and stouter than the generality of Abyssinians, 
and hoKpi table and kind to travellers. To the south of them is an in- 
sulated tribe of negroes called Doba ; tUeir country has not, however, 
been explored. 

The Hazorta tribe, also a branch of the After or Adel nation, oc- 
cupy a tract along the shore of the Red Sea to the south of Arkeeko ; 
they are a wild roving people, much given to plundering, and few tra- 
vellers have ventured amongst them. 

Of the various tribes of Arabs who have at different times located 
themselves in the fertile vallies watered by the Nile and its numerous 
branches, the Berbers, the Sheygya, the Ababde and Bisharye are the 
principal. The Berbers are described as being very numerous, and lead a 
pastoral life; their country is just below the two great branches of the 
Nile. The Sheygya dwell more to the north, and form the most pow- 
erlul State in Sennaar: they are described by Burckhardt as a perfectly 
independent people, possessing great wealth in corn and cattle, like the 
Bedouins of their original country : they pay no tribute to their Chiefs ; 
they are very hospitable, and hold sacred the person of their guest. 
Their language is exclusively Arabic, and they have schools in which 
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are taught all the sciences which form the course of Mahomedan study. 
The Ababde and Bisharye are a savage treacherous race : they still 
retain their Bedouin habits, wandering about with their cattle, by 
which they principally live. Various other Arab tribes are scattered 
along the shores of 'the Red Sea, and towards the Nubian desert, but 
nothing interesting regarding them is known: they in general live 
quite distinct from the settled inhabitants of the country. 

Hindu knowledge of N. Africa, — According to the Puranas, the 
knowledge the Hindus formerly possessed of the north east parts of 
Africa, and the countries bordering on the Nile, was very considerable. 
The Shankallas, or ancient Cushites, bear, to this day, the name ap- 
plied to them in the Puranas, and which is a word of Sanscrit deriva- 
tion, fora shanka a shell, because its inhabitants (the Troglodytes of 
the Greeks) lived in shells, or caverns hollowed out like shells. The 
Sancha-divissa of the Puranas is the Troglodytica of the ancients, and 
included the whole western shore of the Red Sea as far as the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

The Berbera-desa of the Puranas is the same with the Berber of 
the present day, which includes all the land between Syene and the 
confluence of the Nile with the Tecasse, which is the Asthimati or 
lesser Chrishna of the Puranas,* and the Sanchanaga or Mareb. 

Various emigrations have, according to the Puranas, taken place 
at different times from India to Cusha-divissa, the land •of the 
Cushites or Abyssinia. Supposing these accounts to be founded on 
truth, it may account for a great portion of the African continent 
being formerly called India by the Greeks. Even in the time of 
Marco Polo, Abyssinia was called Middle India. It is remarkable, 
as Mr Bruce and Bryant have proved; that the Greeks gave the ap- 
pellation of Indians to the southern nations of Africa ; and Strabo 
relates that they called all the southern nations in the world Ethiopian, 
thus using Indian and Ethiopian as convertible terms. 

It also appears from the Puranas, that the Sanchayanas or old 
Shangallas were not so entirely destitute of knowledge and science as 
at present, and the Brahmins admit that they possessed a part of the 
Vedas.f Bruce describes the arbours inhabited by the Shangallas, in 
the depths of the Abyssinian forests, in a manner quite conformable to 
the description given of them in the Puranas. The Greeks also re- 
present one of the two Cupids as living on the sea coast occupied by 
the Troglodytes or Shangallas. 

The origin of the Gypsies of Europe has been ascribed, with dif- 
ferent degrees of probability, by various persons, to Egypt, India, and 
the western coast of the Red Sea ; but it appears to have been over- 
looked that the Amharic name for Egypt is still Giptz, and for the 

* Wilford's Essay, vol. 3, Asiatic Researches, 
t Wilford. 

N 




mmm mam Iwkakitcd bf the fsiije B«K^-i»fi ; Hbm peu^gaX 
:■' ^ -Li' _: ' ■ ':■ .'■ ..!"•' ^ . . /^ i-- ..^■.- — :' : ^nod^m 

Marcby ai4 the royal snake readediB its cmfiital ob Ike sea skore. In 
Ae Dbcm Shttstie^ tke Nagw (SBskcs) and Ganvias (Eagks) are 
naased as races of mea dcsended from A'irL The king of seqients 
reigned in Chasra^n, a BMmBtain to the eastward, bat kis snfcgeets 
w«e obiged bj Garada to snppij bias witk a snake cack daj. Tkeir 
king at lengtk rtf ns ed to give tke dai^ proTisions^ and intereepced 
k buMeUL Tkis ennged Garvda, wko tkrcatened to deronr the 
\ and tkeir king : tkrongb fear of bias tkey tkerdbre retired to 
kere tkej settled between Ike Cab (Nile) and Ike sea : 
Ike rojal serpent is caBed Sancka-nncka, because bis aaootb was like 
Aat of a skdl, and tbe nme denonunation is gi^en to tke roeks on 
wbiek ke dwelt. The Monntains of snakes are to tbis day eaUed Habab. 
Tke breath of the San^a-nga b beliered b j tbe Hindus to be a fiery 
poiaoooos wind, and by tbLi hypothesis th^ account for the siniooai 
or pestilential wind, which Mows from the mountains of Habab 
throQgh tbe whole extent of the Nubian desert. It b probable that this 
tradition has also some connection with the Heredi^ so fiunous through- 
out Egypt. Wild and extrsTagant as the legends of the Purauas are. 
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there is no doubt, from a similarity of names, and the correct situation 
given to the Nile and other rivers of Abyssinia, that the Hindus 
formerly possessed very considerable knowledge of the countries 
bordering on the Nile ; and from the terms " Indian " and " Ethiopian " 
having been formerly used as convertible terms, it is probable that 
considerable intercourse had existed between the two countries from 
the earliest period. We cannot but lament that a vast country like 
Abyssinia, of which such undeniable proofs of ancient prosperity and 
greatness are adducible, should be now at so low an ebb, and that our 
knowledge respecting it is still so very deficient. Possessed of vast 
natural resources, fertile, with a delightful and bracing climate, au 
active hardy population, under a settled government it might again 
become the most important kingdom of Africa. Even until within 
the last few years, the trade between Mussowa and the ports of Cutch 
was very considerable. The French having recently appointed a 
Consul General to Mussowa, appear quite aware of its commercial 
importance; and whilst civilization is making rapid strides in most 
other countries of the globe, it is to be hoped that Abyssinia will not 
escape the attention her situation, natural resources, and Christian 
population merit from the politician and the philanthropist. 



March 24th, 1843. 



C. P. RiGBY. 



SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN ON THE NORTH-BAST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 



EngliAb. 


SowabiU. 


Somauli. 


GalU. 


God 


Mooangur 


Giboo 


Waag 


The Sun 


Toow,ar 


Gib^e 


Hathoo 


Wind 


Palpo ! Oonoofar 


Affoan 


Rain 


Foo.ar Roo 


Buk-raina 


Earth 


Meetee 


Dool 


Suff 


A Hill 


Jebalee (Arb.) 


Jebal (Arb.) 


Degacha 


Iron 


Tchooraar 


Sir 


Levilla 


Gold 


Daaboo (Arb.) 


Diyib 


Deema 


Siher 


Faida (do.) 


CullaD 


Cullan 


Fire 


Moto 


Dub 


Eewada 


Water 


Mety 


Gar 


Moo -a coo 


A River 


Matony 


Wahwee 


i Do-ab 



^^^^^^^^^^^^p ^^^^^^^^^^^1 


^^H Sfifiijii. 


iairililJ]. 


stDtaulL 


o^ii. H 


^M A Well 


Risseei ma (Arb,) 


Hall 


Ale ma ^M 


^M A Fiih 


Suminakee (do) 


Matalb 


Hoortoomti ^^^| 


^H * A Hor^e 


Fara^say 


Faraasaj 


Furda ^^M 


^H A Camet 


Gameea 


Galoe 


Gatohi ^^H 


^M A Cow 


Gnombai 


Loyah 


Lawoom ^^^^| 


^^H A Sheep 


Cnndow 


Hearre 


Reeai ^^^H 


^^H A LLoa 


Demb^r 


Looar 


Maingai ^^^^| 


H A Dog 


M'booar 


Hai 


Lurrutlai ^^^H 


^M A MaD 


Mortoo 


Dudd 


Ittmee, nurn ^^^H 


^^H A Son 


Kayabf nai 


Due^e 


Hagobal ^M 


^H A Brother 


Daogoo 


Alookai 


A b^ho - 1 ai s ee ^M 


^H A FaUier 


Baba 


Horakai 


Ahba-kee*a ^M 


^H A Mother 


Mahmah 


Hmhb 


aadda-tuali ^^B 


^B A Frteud 


Ku^ut^ka 


Weethal 


Jia-bee*kiea ^^^H 


^B The He«d 


Ketwatl 


Maiha 


Muttai ^^^1 


^B A Boat 


Balilla 


Donia 


HqwqoIoo ^I 


^V To ghe 


Neeppal 


Shaia 


Anna Kenned ^M 


^^ To buy 


Moonoo, ah 


Goth 


Beetee ■ 


^ To B«il 


Kooza 


Eisyeth 


AnQa Beetee ^M 


^^H SalulatloQ on 






^^^H 


^^H meetiDg 


Tambo or Yafubp 


Ha, heitah 


Bofo ^H 


^^B Answer 


Jam bo Yam bo, 




^^^^M 




Salmeen 


Mia-tiah 


Muggeen ^^H 


^^ Good morning 


Jumka 


Burreetba 




Reply 
Hand 


Murhubba (Ads.) 


Bursumma 


^^^1 


Kspjanja 


Gunna 


Hurkee ^^H 


Blood 


Daataoo 


Beek 


^^H 


A jear 


Marko 


Saunato 


Gunna ^^^H 


To kill 


Coopujah 


Do,e 


Bo,kee ^^H 


To sreal 


Weefee 


Keedowlai 


Haltoo ^^^M 


To fight 


Feeganah 


Eadoe 


Wul!odanah ^^M 


To ilia ' 


Kepfa 


Oomatkta 


Dooree ^^^^| 


Tn bear 


Selkia 


Muprgul 


Daigaifadoo ^^^H 


One 


Mowya 


Ko 


^H 


Two 


Beetee 


Luinma 


Liimma ^^^^| 


Three 


Pa too 


Seedea 


Sahdee ^^H 


Four 


Uinod 


HuS'ar 


Hafoora ^^^| 


Fivt 


Tanuo 


Sben 


Shennoo ^^^H 


Six 


Seeta 


See 


^^M 


Seren 


Sabhi (Arb J 


Tod a -ah 


Puriba ^^M 


Eight 


Na-any 


See etl 


Suddud ^^H 


Nine 


F«jDdar 


Soigail 


Seegalee ^^^H 


Tea 


Roomctt 


ToinqoD 


Kooiteen ^^^^| 
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SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN ON THE WESTERN 
SHORE OF THE RED SEA AND GULF OF ADEN. 



English. 


DankaUi. 


SonxaulL 


Amharic. 


GaUa. 


God 


Allah, yilleh 


Allah 


[g zi abher 


Waka 


The Sun 


Airo 


Shums (Arb.) 


Sehai 




Wind 


Haha, hahaito 


Dub,eel 


Nafus 




Rain 


Rob 


Rob 


Zenam 




A Hill 


Koma 


Bor,plur. boro 


Terara 


Degacha 


Gold 


Dahab (Arb) 


Dahab 


Worke 


Worke 


Silver 


La'ko 


Lagh 


Bir 


Meti 


Fire 


Girra 


Dup, dub 


Isat 


Gewada 


A Cat 


Dimbito 


Dummud 


Demet 




Water 


Le 


Beh 


Waha 


Bisan 


A Well 




Hel 


Gwedgwed 


Burka 


A Camel 


Gala 


Awur 


Gamela 


Galolai 


A Cow 


Sagga, pK lah. 


Saab, or Loh 


Lam 




A Sheep 


Marru 


Ari 


Beg 




A Dog 


Kut,ti 


Ae 


Wiaha 


Lurruttai 


A Man 


Nummu 


Nin 


Saw 


Nam a 


A Woman 


Barra 


Nag 


Set 


Nitis 


A Son 


Ao,kah 


Wil 


Lidj 


lima 


A Brother 


Tobokoita 


Wilal 


Wendem 




Father 


Abba, pi. Ab- 










bot! 


Abi 


Aba 


Aba 


Mother 


Ina, pi. inani 


Hoya 


Inat 


Hada 


The Head 


Amoitah 


Mudah 


Ras 


Mata 


A Boat 


Deuniki 


Donah 


Djulba 


Howoolo 


A Houfe 


Bura 


Agul 


Bet 


Manna 


A Day 


Leo 


Durar 


Ken 


Gafa 


To-day 


Assako 


Manta 


Zare 


Anda 


A Stone 


Daga 


Dugha 


Dengya 


Daga 


Wood 


Harda, harra 




Inchot 


Maka 


Salt 


Assebo 


Usbooh 


Tchow 




Milk 


Hanna 


Hanu 


WetUt 




Language 


Aff 


Affkee 


Aff:kwunkwa 




Bread 


Ga-ambo, 










gamboita 


Kibis 


Injira 




Salutation on 










Meeting 


Mahisseni 


Maberre -din 




Naga Am bake 


Answer 


Mahisse 


Berre-na 




Bulla bulte 


How do you 








nagma 


do? 


Manina teni ? 


Adeka wa siddi 




Naga tshedde. 


Answer 


Ma,i,to 


Anekawa sisun 




Atis fei, uma 


Good Night, 








Nagma gal- 


Adieu 


Nagasseni 


Nubdee 




galc sati 


Answer 


Nagasse 


Wa nubdeo 




Nagaiumbulla 


To buy 


Kebena 


Yibi 


Geza 




A night 


Bara 


Huben 


Mata 




Bad 


Me-muwe 


Hun 


Keffu 


Hama 



!H 



S*"*^ 


maik^lL 






<s«i]« 


Gmd 


Mdwe 


Kuktan 


ydk^iD dar 


GaTt, ^da 


Boi 


Dmltfai 


Kg] 


M.kikt 




€M 


Wibm 


Dil^aa 


B«fi 




Ho-tt 


Akke 


Bdka 


fijedak 


BateiiBEfl 


0CW mtuk 


Bift rode, nu 










km 


Ismicu 


Stei 


Mftk* 


K-aw 


Avt 


ABiaki 


AboD 


A.» ■ 


Ta^Komv 


Bern 


Berrj 


Hfgv 


Bin ■ 


liuk 


ODdakke 


Tfer 


Tlfii 


T«.iNi ■ 


Yalcnlaj 


KlDUl 


Sliallai 


tHiat 


Kaliia ^1 


A Tlikf 


Sert (Ark) 


Togh 


L«b« 


V 


WWp 


MaW9«l« 


Hadmali 


M^-fcii 


Imam ■ 


T't 4Am 


Eabfalb 


Dvini 


TMiot« 


Doam ™ 


Tobeir 


AIn, obi/i 


MlMf»J 


TBMlillllU 




f Oi» 


Eoeki 


Mid 


Alul 


T*% ^ 


2 twQ 


Laine,! 


Labbi 


Hnlel 


L». fl 


3 Ti^e« 


Sidiltbii 


S><Uli 


Bm 


6»dt ■ 


4 Fo«r 


Fer#,i 


Afkrr 


Aimt 


M^ M 


& Fi¥t 


KOi^QC 


Sbitn 




Stmi ■ 


€ Sis 


Ltli«.i 


Seb 


S«<iil 


T^bA ■ 


7 Setra 


MellieJA 


Togo^b 


Sd»al 


Tofba ■ 


8 Eigbt 


Eahhars 


Syeed 


SmiM 


S44«a fl 


9 NiM 


S^gMiU 


S*^U 


Zec^nj 


Sa«»lt V 


10 T*« 


T«bii«mm 


TobtiA 


Asrm 


Kniluia 


Oo« Elasdf^d 


8*1 


Ba^Qj 


Meito 


Dibb& 


BIfttk 


Dtu 


Mi^ddo 


r«tw«r 




TdMll 


EImi 


Tibbi 


TeibaUli 




iii«7 


Uko 


Ugb 


Btr 




nseT« 


Eiiti 


11 


Ejn 




Aistfe 


Gilkbtra 


UixK 


Kara 




A ttuuc 


Ma^fga* 


Miw» 


Sim 




Food 


Xak^iee 


Burmor 


Ihil mbEa 




A Fuo( 


Bii&t<» 


Adia 


f^er 




Spev 


Mabifu 


Wttni 


Tor 




Mcii. ietfa 


Baio 


Helib 


$■£« 




To milk 


Digile 


Lb 






Fw 


M«s«ite 


Bug 


Firat 




A To«D 


MagaU 


M«ebaU 


f£et«ma 




A Fovl 


Darii] 


DL>rak 


Doro 




Sit 4a VD 


D^« 


Farre«so 


Tekenipt 




It b hot 


Ne,e,ai 


Wa kul 


I jig Ell Ilk el Ucb 




It ii cald 


Dab.heuL 


Wi daU!i4a 


Berd «bb 




I 4o Q0E kUD^ 


Ao» miriga 


Aoeka m> 
■kaD 


log a'awkioi 




Ywido know 


AiU udg« 


(akan 


Aot ta«ki!isb 




Gu avijij 


£b« t»f a 


Tugb mesba- 
lua 1 
Ha bagia 


Htd ki^iiya 




Be DDt ^raiJ 


Ma misbitu 


Atira 
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Visit to the Towns ofSehewan and Boohuky and to ih$ Lake ofMun- 
chur, in the latter end of August ^ 1839. By A. B. Orlebar, Esq. 

[Presented by the Author.] 

The whole of the country from the neighbourhood of Hydrabad 
to the lake, with slight exceptions, is described as a low country, co- 
vered with tamarisk jungle, and now flooded by the waters of the Indus, 
which rush rapidly through the country, rendering the navigation ex- 
tremely ditHcult, so that the native merchants dare not send their boats 
from Sehewan to Hydrabad down the stream, except under the care of 
pilots, who are paid five rupees for tiie trip. The danger of the pas- 
sage was experienced by Mr. W., who encountered a heavy fall of rain, 
with violent wind from the West, in coming down, and nearly lost his 
boat. In going up, it was necessary to pass up side canals, where the 
velocity of the stream was diminished. In attempting to cross on one 
occasion to the opposite side of the bank where the current was less 
rapid, the boat was drifted two miles down. Mr. W. complains much 
of the ignorance of the boatmen, who do not seem to be well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the river, and unable to make proper use of it. 
After the storm of rain abovemcntioned, the velocity of the current in- 
creased, and was full 8 or 9 miles an hour. The paddles which are in 
use, being seven feet long, two broad, and two inches thick, with con- 
trivances to balance them on each side of the midship part of the oar, 
and pulled each by three men in the smaller dhondies — by more in the 
larger — must be of enormous power, yet Mr. W.'s boat was got up the 
river by tracking. 

The lake at the time of his visit (August,) was swollen by the influx 
from the Indus, and appeared 17 or 18 miles N. N. W. and S. S. £., 
and 8 or 9 from £. to W., but in the dry season it is reduced to a 
mere tank, a few miles in circuit, — those parts which are now two 
fathoms under water, being then cultivated, and said to yield man 
than any other part of the dominions of the Ameers. 

A low ridge of sand hills rises on the left bank of the Indus for sev«. 
ral miles above Hydrabad. The Luckee mountains rise in a loftr 
range about 7 miles to the west of tlie river near the town of Sun^ 
and terminate at the junction of the Arrul with the Indus, wheneea 
low range of sand hills, of a red colour, run northwardly for six or se««a 
miles, and terminate in a table land which overhangs the town of S^ 
hewan. 

The country about Sunn is an exception to the geonal wUJ j'^ 
very well cultivated with indigo and cotton. 

The town of Sehewan is built of mud mixed wiih efcsC*"'*'^^'^ 
ening it againsfe moisture. Nitre is extracted fion mUi*^^ *'**^ 
boaraood by boiling, and gunpowder is wMntdaamwd s^**^*' 




lii* Elver jMiiteLiier Hi tt^ &(wr mi^ ben viaQm fam ife Iot0 of 
iUtiriapmevi t&e «umK of $ke Afnl i 
k tfe Mjikm mt Lhie raiie of ooe Mfe amI »-^&if p^ 1 
I off frt^dci A tngr mufintioa nf die 1 
by SefcwvH. 0anii^ tfae period of thm mmmiKiam^ thft wjiser of tite 
above cio Iml of lake MoadMr, r^«rgttU£t op thim 
river iofo tbe like, iiUMTiMni,' m wmtedf eanvisc, until tke 
rir«r b^oo to 

tike AmdL lifce ail Uie riren En 

: £ fea?« fieen, ifce borden of the Arrol 

E apfi^kr^aGe, — o^ni^ij^ tii^y are skirted whh ihm 1 

i U g^vtt place to |1chci «f cokiTatioD, of vilie^ the nankism 

~ ; the iMtberm. its IhhimIiIi k &am I2l> 

to 140* fat^ 9^«ni^ fleplh of liie &ir cbaosel frinp 15 ^ IS fieei, 

I tike opfieumncB of t&e buka^ t&e wmsfir leemieJ to 

batre riaea to witi^ m loot, or iMori j so, of its greaieift b^gbi. Tbe 

ebanjoel wtods coMcbaMjg boi it perfectly cleor of dt ob^rucdoos : 

i^ average course is nearly due east and wefll» ^ind tbe distance from 

Sebw^a, vbere it eaten the Uke» is tO or II mik^. 

Steering uiio tbe bke la a westerly direction fgf m ibort c&staitce^ 
iiul giadually banling up to tho nortk-v^est witb variable icntsufiog^ of 
Bttm. thne to eight feet, «e enured, a&oat four nule^ frum the Arrul, 
tbe Ikir ciiaiLaet wbicb winds tbrtnigii a boge ieU of Latas ptaats tbttt 
eovEf tbe surface of the take for mil^si, iat^rmmgled witk ctmnpi f^ 
toog^ reet^ and msb^s. Tbis cbaanelf at tbe time ^? poised throtiib, 
was from 12 to 14 feet Jeep, geoeEml breadth frona 3-5 tt) 45 fa^t, 

* Thb b loot frQDi actual loeasor^Eaeot^ tmt merelT 
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and it is as well marked as any channel can be — the lotus leave* 
floating on the surface of the water on each hand marking it as ac- 
curately as if a line of buoys had been laid down for the purpose. 
It appears to be in the very centre of the lake, traversing it in a north- 
westerly direction ; and whon we passed through, (he water was still, 
or at least there was no appreciable current. The stillness of the 
water, and the non-existence of lotus in this channel, may be accounted 
for, from the fact that the Arrul at one end of the lake, and the Narrah 
river at the other, pouring their waters simultaneously into its basin, 
must at length neutralize any pre-existing current ; but when the main 
river subsides, and the waters of the lake once more flow through the 
Arrul, a current must doubtless take place in this channel — thus 
keeping it clear of the lotus, and so disturbing the plant as to pre- 
vent its taking root. 

We passed two or three large cargo-boats lying here, and several 
fishermen with their families were observed here and there following 
their occupation in small boats, which glided about over this great 
lotus field. 

About an hour and three quarters steaming carried us out of the 
channel into clear water, having patches of a small plant like common 
sea weed floating under its surface — depth of water from 6 to seven 
feet, gradually deepening to 10 and 12. In one hour of the time of 
leaving the lotus field we had crossed the lake, and reached the clumps 
of long reeds and grass which line its northern and eastern borders-— 
the whole having the appearance of a large marsh, with openings at 
intervals, sufficient to admit boats of small burden.* Steering along the 
verge of this mass of reeds and grass, gradually hauling up in a north- 
westerly direction, in one hour more we arrived at the entrance of the 
Narrah, which is here a rapid muddy stream, about 40 feet broad and 
6 feet deep, obscuredf and impeded by large clumps of long grass and 
elephant reed. It is very tortuous, and sets into the lake from the 
north east. The velocity of the current at this time was three miles 
per hour. 

The above mentioned obstructions could be easily cleared away, and 
a good fair way opened at very little cost. Meanwhile, so dense are 
those clumps of reeds, &c., that even native boatmen, as I have been 
informed, sometimes have a difficulty in finding the mouth of the river. 
In consequence of the winding of the stream, the eddies and shallows, 
and no doubt the peculiar build of the vessel, she answered her helm 
so badly, that she went bumping along against the banks, right and 
left, at short distances, unless it was when we occasionally got into a 
long straight reach. 

* Hero we met nine small cargo boats laden with grain. 

t So obscured was it, that we took on board a fisherman, whom we found 
at hand, to act as pUot. By hia directioa we came to the mouth of the rivert 
about 200 yards only above the place where we took him on board. 



In shallow water het helm wa» nearly useless. As we proceeded up^ 
the river gradually widened to 70, and at some places to more tliari 100, 
feet, the lead giving on aa average from six to eleven feet depth of water, 
the banks became clearer of jungle, and the country abo more opeo, 
stretching away id level alluvial plains. Villages^ or eollecLions of H 
herdsmen's huta^ built of wattles and other temporary materiaU^ were ^ 
spread over the country, but more particularly cloee by the river. 
There were flocks of buAaloes iiere and there^ and sheep of most ex- 
cellent quality I and goats seemed abundant. fl 

^bout eight miles above a large town on the lef% bank of the river, V 
named Meer Mahomed Sheerah, ihe stream divides into two branches; 
the one N ^ R, tie other to the N. E* by E. The latter branch, 
which is called by the natives Kootaar, we found to be the proper 
channel,* but obstructed, about four miles above its moutli^ by a large 
bund thrown across near a village called " Chunnah ;" as well as an-^ 
otheri three or four miles further up, opposite a village named *^ Gaha/' 
About midway between these were the remains of an old bund, which 
gave U8 considerable trouble in consequence of the narrowness of the ^ 
openings. H 

The " Kootaor*' is about 50 feet broad, at the entrance 83 feet • 
deep; it contracts a little as you proceed up towards the bund of 
** Chunnah," but before reaching that spot, it expands to about 100 
feet in width ; its averag*^ depth throughout is from 5 to 8 feet. 

For 2 or 3 miles up from Its mouth this channel is beautifully pic- 
turesque : its margin is overhung with tamarisk trees, creepers, and 
underwood, which line it to the water's edge ; and its right bank is fl 
studded for some distance inland with babool trees of great size* V 

On arranging with the native authorities, labourers were set to work, 
and an opening of about 32 ur 33 feet wide in each of the above-men- 
tioned bunds was soon effected. 

The upper or largest bund is, as before stated, close to ** Gaha,'' a 
village situated ou the right bank of the Narrah and Kootaar. The 
bund crossed the latter stream in a north-westerly and south-easterly 
direction, shutting off the waters of the Narrah, which at this place is a 
fine river lO^f feet broad, and 8| deep, with a current setting suuth* 

^ About QDO mile aud a-half above Moer Mahomed Sheorah^ a hraoch 
cidled the Giddur debouch^^^ Into the maia stream from the N, N. £. It 
averagen from m to 26 fe«t broad for about three milea above ita mouth, and 
then, accordlug to the native accouut, expands iuto a broad stream of about 
lOO ft-et. Somi-aegmenta of the paddloa were takeu oJF, and angles of tho 
baoks were cut away^ for Ihc pnrposo of tracldng the vc^el up to the broad 
part of the stroaui> but after proeoeding u|» ^iboul 200 yardsi we were obliged 
to abaHdoii the attempt at\er three days' liard labour* TLio Giddur would 
seem to bo the braucli taken by tUo native boats ta get into ike mam Btreani 
above, and 1 am inclined to beliuvo ibis, because, though com para tively nar- 
row at ita mouth, it is of considerable depth — about nine feet io mtd*chauae1| 
with a ourront TQimm^ at the r^te of two and a- half milcv per hour. 

f By actual admeasurement. 
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easterly at the rate of 2 miles per hour. Here all our difficulties were 
at an end. 

This river, though exceedingly tortuous, maintains* nearly the same 
breadth as given above, contracting and expanding here and there, whilst 
the depth amounted from one fathom to sometimes three and a-half. 

The vessel now answered her helm pretty well, excepting occasional- 
ly at sharp turnings of the river, when her bow was caught in the strength 
of the current. 

From lake Munchar up to the bund of <^ Gaha" the country appears to 
be moderately well cultivated. The inhabitants seemed wretchedly poor, 
if we may judge from their general appearance, which had not the clean 
substantial aspect of those who reside higher up the river. Along the 
banks of the Narrah, or main stream, from <' Gaha" to where it joins the 
Indus, are many well-built large villages interspersed with those of the 
less permament materials abovementioned. 

Waterwheels, in full working order, are fixed at longer or shorter in- 
tervals on each side of the river, but though the cultivated lands had 
a very refreshing appearance, and looked vigorous, it was easy to 
perceive from the tamarisk, milk-bushes, &c., left growing here and 
there in full strength in the midst of the crops, that cultivation is per- 
formed in a very slovenly style. 

Various kinds of trees of great size grow on all sides, and would 
yield plenty of timber for the construction of waterwheels and other 
agricultural purposes. Large droves of water buffaloes were passed at 
frequent intervals. Droves of cows, and flocks of excellent sheep and 
goats were seen scattered over the country. The chief articles of 
cultivation at the time we passed through, and those principally dose 
along the margin of the stream, were cotton, sugar, and rice. 

On the main stream, that is between the Gaba and the Indus mouth 
of the Narrah, there appears considerable traffic. We passed boats 
of various sizes, some lying near the different villages, others pro- 
ceeding down the River laden with grain and fodder, and the people, in 
apparently better plight than their brethen lower down the river near 
the Munchar, shewed fewer signs of poverty, and pestered us less with 
begging. 

In consequence of the vessel steering so badly in that part of the 
river between the Munchar Lake and the Kootaar, it is difficult to 
form an estimate of the distance, but I am inclined to reckon it at 
about 60 miles, i. e. from the Lake to the Bund of " Gaha.** 

From the latter place to the Indus the vessel was under steam for 
63 hours* The first 40 hours average, strength of current against us, 
2 miles per hour; next 15 hours, 3 miles; next eight hours four 
miles per hour: and assuming 7 miles per hour as the average 

* The first day m the course of our passage op from the bond of ^ Gaha/' 
the vessel's head was five times on every point oi the oompassy so winding is 
ths course of the stream. 
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ipeetl of the iressdj we thug have the average distance from th(* village 
of '* Gaha" to where the Narrah joins the Indui (26 miles below Suk- 
k\}t) 284 miles. 1 calculate that a vesiel of the same borse power 
/fts the * Meteor^' viz* 24 H. P., iM she steer well, might make the pas- 
sage from Sehwan through the Narrah to the Iiidiu during the months 
when the river is high, in about SO hours* sleouiing, exclusive of the 
time consumed in takitiij in fuel. Thus from Sehwan to Uie Munchar 
mouth of the Narrali, 5 hours ; from Lake Muuehar, G ; " Gab a," 12 
hours ; and from ** Gab a** to the Indus 63 hours* A steamer, to ply 
successfully on the Narrah, should, I think, not be more that 80 feet in 
length and 16 or 17 feet broad measuring from the external rings of the 
paddles, draught from 2\ to 3 feet, and f^i? mutt Hen* weil iu diallowa 
and obey her helm quickly in her own draught of water. Plenty of 
fuel could be had, partieularly about the tipper part of the riven To 
native craft, or boats of any description, the navigalion is remarkably 
easy and perfectly safe, I be water being quite smooth and the average 
strength of current not very great except near to where the Narrah 
joins the Tndus, 

They pnil along with ease, track where the jungle on the banks 
permit it, or take advantage of breezes when they caui and though the 
turnings and windings of the river are often sharp, yet the eurrenta 
which sweep around them bear no comparison to those in the lodus, 
which render the navigation there both teetious and dangerous. 
SuKKun, 1 (Signed*) R* C. KMiGtiTf 

JtJySlfi, 1B4KJ Acting Assist, Surgeon Indui I^l&titia, 
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Letter from Colonel H. Potti?;gkr, to the Political Sscretar^ to th& 
Government of Bombay, dated 22d ApHh 1839, No. 424, for- 
warding herewith Copies of Reports on the Gan*ah Creek^ (and the 
Route from Kurrachee to Tattah,) By Lieutenant Bucklb, of the 

1. N., and Lieutenant MaOleod, of the Bombay Engineers. 

r Communicated by Captain D. Roas^ F. R. 8., President.] 

Sir, — 1. With reference to my letter No. 297, of the 1 2th ultimo, I 
hare the honor to forward herewith copies of Reports on the Garrah 
Creek (and the route from Kurrachee to Tattah,) by Lieut. Buckle, of 
the Indian Navy, and Lieutenant Macleod, of the Bombay Engineers. 

2. I also forward a '< Compass Sketch*' of the Garrah Creek, from 
which the Honorable the Governor in Council will perceive that it is 
in reality connected with the harbour of Kurrachee, and although Lieut. 
Macleod states that it is not pervious *< after the monsoon sets in,*' 
yet, both from my own inquiries, and from Lieut. Buckle's silence as 
to that point, I suspect it must be a mistake, and that, with the excep- 
tion of occasional stormy periods, the passage from Moonorah Fort to 
Garrah will be found practicable throughout the year. This question 
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will, however, be easily and finally settled during the approaching 
southwest monsoon. 

3. On my route from Tattah to Kurrachee, I came down the Creek 
from Garrah, and can vouch, from personal observation, for the minute 
correctness of the sketch which I now submit. The road from Tat- 
tah to Garrah was repaired when I passed, as far as the village of Gun- 
dab, and very little will make it fit all the way for wheeled carriages 
during the dry season, but from the nature of the soil, which is allu-> 
vial, and the lowness of the face of the country, which causes much of 
it to be overflowed during the inundations, I doubt whether it will 
ever be possible, without an enormous expense, to make it permanent, 
or such as could be used even in wet weather. 

4. I accomplished the trip from Garrah to where I landed on the 
sandy point, on the western side of the Ghisree Creek — which is a blind 
one, and only runs up a mile or two, in less than thirty-six hours 
— twelve of which we were anchored — against a strong foul wind, which 
prevented our hoisting sail except for the last six miles, where the river 
was sufliciently broad and deep to enable us to tack. I met two ofli- 
cers — Captains Corsellis and Miller — at Goojah, who had come from 
the fthipping in Kurrachee harbour to Garrah in one tide, so that the 
facilities which this fine Creek affords for rapid communication, and 
transport of goods into the country, may be said to be already de« 
monstrated, and it is a curious proof of the ignorance in which we 
have been kept by the suspicious jealousy of the Scinde Government, 
that it has hitherto been unknown — even to our Commercial Agents, 
who formerly resided some years both at Tattah and Kurrachee,-^an(l 
was only lately discovered by Naomull, the Kurrachee merchant, casu- 
ally suggesting, *< that we should move our stores by it.'' 

5. The Jam of Garrah paid me a visit at Tattah, and personally 
expressed, as he had previously done through others, his perfect readi- 
ness to meet our wishes in every respect as to the use of the Creek 
and his Town, which he particularly explained he held on independent 
tenure. He said, that in very good seasons he had rarely received as 
much as four thousand rupees in export and import duties — that the 
average might be nearly three thousand rupees per annum, but that 
for the past two years he had not got above two thousand, and this 
year not a fourth of this latter sum, owing to all the produce in grain, 
ghee, &c., which commonly comes for shipment to Garrah, having been 
drawn ofi* by the demands of our troops. He further told me, that 
the protection of the roads and the country lying between Kurrachee 
and Tattah, was assigned to him as the head of the Jokhya tribe, but 
that the Ameers were bad paymasters, and that he had not the means 
himself of keeping up a suflicient body of troops. He said he would, 
however, be answerable for the safety of all our supplies, and hoped 
that the British Government would look on him as their well-wisher 
and servant. 
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ble or dday. A boat kav&ng the mouth im media tuty after 
low water, would, with toleraUG luck, get up die same tide- The dis- 
tance by the wiadings of the creek is S^ milet, judging at the mte wa 
sailed up^. 

The commuDication betvveen Gisree and the town of Gabra, is open 
at all seaaotis, and^ e?ccein during the monsooit, much trade la carried 
on from the interior with Kurrachee, Sonmeance, and other parts of ibn 
coast- After a favorable mon so o», the natives during the fair seasou 
erect temporary huts on the banks of the creek and live there* This, 
however, at present is not the case, owing to the scarcily of rain for 
the last three years. Twfo years ago pcarU were discovered at tlio 
mouth, ami the right bauk is strewed with shelfs. The specimena I 
saw, however, were very small. 

The town of Gahra stands on an eminence an the left bank of tlm 
creek. It consists of about 200 mud housefi. The inhabitants are com- 
posed of Mussulmen and Hindoos — chiefly the latter. The cholerai 
raging hero a month ago, is said to have carried off 65 persons. The 
country in the vicinity of Gahra preients a pa relied up, desolate ap- 
pearance, without any signs of cultivation — ^nothing is to be seen but 
sandy hillocks rising one above another, thinly covered with low 
jungle. The creek winds round the town and a lonf? way towards 
Tatta, It is not, however, navigable above Gahra* The town pos* 
sesses within itself no resources whatever, and derives its sole import- 
ance from being situated on the banks of the creek. It is the medium 
through which much trade is carried on from the interior. Large 
quantities of grain of all descriptions, and ghee, are exported. The 
Jam, to whom the place belongs, levies a tribute of 4 per cent, on all 
merchandize passing np or down the creek. The country in the 
neighbourhood of the Mullur river, also belongs to him. His yearly 
income amounts to about 3000 Rupees. There are two wells of good 
^ater at Gahra, and any quantity could be obtained eight feet below 
the surface of the ground. The following shews the prices of the 
different kinds of grains &c. procurable, and the rates — which, as will 
be seen, are dearer than at Kurrachee. 

Rates at Kurrachee. Proyisions. Rates at Gahra. 

10 Puoca Seers per Rupee. Bargerie. 10 Pucca Seers per Rupee 

8 „ Rice 1st sort. 7 ,» 

9 „ Do. 2nd „ 9 „ 
22 „ Do. 3rd „ 13 „ 
12 „ Huldee. 9 „ 
20 „ Dates. 7 „ 

9 „ Moong. 8J „ 

3 „ Best Pepper. 2^ „ 

51 „ Onions. 25 », 

8 „ Sursce Oil, 8 y, 

In addition to the increased rates at Gahra, the scor is less than at Kurracheo* 

1 Kurracheo Pucca Seer weighs 72 Cassanee Rupees. 

1 Gahra ditto ditto 62 do. do. 
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Fuel 18 plentiful. Grain is not to be had, and very little grasg. 
Rice kurba i« the only substitute, and that is dear^4 annas is asked 
for what would last one horse for two days. A fewr fowls are procur- 
able for half a rupee each. Goats in abundance at the same rate. Tbe 
jungles round Gahra are filled with the camels, and the nativeft use 
them more commonly than is the general custom, as beasts of bur- 
den. They ask from 30 to 40 rupees each for them. Male camels 
are scarce, and must be procured from Meerpoor — about 14 miles dis- 
tant, and the surrounding villages. The price is from 50 to 60 rupees 
each. There are no bullocks on the spot, and when any are required 
they are brought from Goojjer, a town 12 miles off. They are, how- 
ever, of a far inferior kind to the Kurrachee ones in every respect — 
the price varies from 7 to 12 rupees. Bullocks are hired between 
Gahra and Tatta at 1 rupee and 2 annas each. Camels 1 rupee and a 
half. 100 Camels, and from five to six hundred bullocks, might be 
assembled at Gahra on a short notice. 

The first village on the road between Gahra and Tatta, is Gundah — 
distant from the former 5 miles 3 furlong?. The first half mile runs along 
a sandy ravine, with merely a foot path, irregularly beaten, from 
thence along the bed of the creek ; the road then ascending, lies over a 
level plain, thinly covered with jungle. Within half a mile of Gundah, 
a branch of the creek again intersects it, and thence to the village it 
is very uneven, and the jungle thick. From Gundah to Goojjer, dis- 
tant 6 miles 5 furlong?, the road is rough and uneven. Three quarters 
of a mile from the former is a nullah, and another one deeper and 
broader half a mile from Goojjer. From Goojjer to Tatta, distant nine * 
miles, the road is generally very bad for wheeled carriages. Half a 
mile from the former is a large nullah. The general state of the road 
between Gahra and Tatta requires to be much improved to render it 
passable for wheeled carriages. The beds of the creek and nullahs 
must be sloped off, and in some parts filled in, and the jungle cleared. 

At Gundah, a village consisting of 7 or 8 straggling huts, are two 
wells of good water — fuel in abundance. For the next ten miles the 
country has a more cultivated appearance, and resembles a large 
meadow some miles in extent. Between Gundah and Goojjer sheep 
were seen grazing. 

The town of Goojjer stands on a rising ground ; during the rains it 
ts insulated ; there are several wells of good water, and abundance of 
fuel. Bargiree, rice, and dates are to be bad, bat much dearer than at 
Kurrachee. It is from hence bullocks are taken to Gahra, at the rates 
before specified* 

At a distance of six miles one furlong from Goojjer, on the road to 
Tatta, is a large well of good water ; half a mile on the right is the 
Tillage of Murkar. 

Within three quarters of a mile of Tattah, the country takes a 
sudden fall all round, and the city stands in the plain below. Should 

r 
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wb^pled carriages liav^^ to ilf^^Dfiid the hilli a road must b^ matte — at 
present llierc is nothing of t]»e sort* 

The general direction of the road from Gahra to Tatta is due Ea^ii 
the diitanee measured with the perambulator, 21 niiLei. 

From Gahra to GuTidahi.>«. 5 mdes 3 furlongs. 

,, GuDdah to GoDJjer...... 6 »« ^ ** 

Goojjer to the well near Murkar..^. 6 ,, I 

The well to Tatta 2 „ 7 



From Gahm to Tatta, ...« 21 miles. 

Oil the land route from Kurrachee to Gahra^ water Is procurable 
within every ten miles, but the road \s every where bad for wheeled 
rarriages, arjd would take a long time to put in order* The route by 
water i:^ in all respects preferable, but during the monsoon the boatd will 
have to be loaded at the Gisree — to nvliicJi place the road requiret 
much to be done to; the distance from Kurrachee is six mile*. I speak 
of one by which I relurnedf but I should imagine that for earriages a 
circuit of two or three miles would be necessary — thereby lengthening 
the distance to 8 or 9 miles. 
Camp neah KuRRACHciCt | (Signed) G£0RGE MacLeod, 

March 14M, 1839- / Lieutenant^ Mngineerg. 
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R^uufrom Deem to Sukkurt teitk Topographical Obiervati&m on ihe 
Desert J — being the Direction or Line of March performed b^ the 6th 
Begiment N.Lin 1840. By Captain Del' Host k. 

[Communicated by the Author*] 

One of the first Geographical papera written by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnea was, « a Memoir on the Eastern Branch of the Indus," dated 
in March 1827. This interesting report was presented by the Hon'ble 
the Governor in Council to the Bombay Literary Society. It contains 
a very able description of the Runn of Cutch, the Koree or eastern 
mouth of the Indus, and the alterations caused in that very singular 
portion of country by the earthquake of 18199 with remarks on its 
former state. 

At the period when the report alluded to was published, Sinde may 
be said to have been terra incognita, and notwithstanding the anxiety 
which the late Sir Alexander Barnes felt to explore that country, the 
jealousy and suspicion of the Ameers was an effectual bar to his do* 
ing so. 

If the memoir in question is referred to, it will be seen that a vital 
blow to the interests and revenue of the province of Cutch, was in- 
flicted by Goolam Shah Calora in the year 1762, who, by throwing up 
an embankment, called in Sinde a Bund, on the eastern branch of the 
Indus at the village of Mora, prevented the waters of the Indus from 
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reaching that portion of the Cutch territory called Sayra — until then 
a fertile tract. At the time Sir Alex. Burnes penned the fact above 
recorded, he must have depended for his information on native authority 
— where the Bund alluded to, or the village is, I have been unable to dis- 
cover. Goolam Shah Calora threw up a bund at Moba on the Indus, 
to prevent that village and one near it named Gujjera, from being carried 
away by the inundations of the river — and a most beneficial work it 
proved. If the waters of the Indus on its eastern bank were obstracted 
by him, it is probable that the Arrore Bund was the spot, but this is 
merely a conjecture. 

It was my good fortune to be selected, in August 1 840, to conduct 
the 6th Regiment N. I. overland from Deesa to Sukkur, and thus to 
have had the opportunity of following the eastern branch of the Indus 
from Omercote to within a few miles of the Indus near Roree (the de- 
tails of that journey are before the Society), and to complete the sur- 
vey the eastern branch requires to be traced from Omercote through 
the Tburr, down to near Raoma Bazar, where the Narra debouches, 
and where a vast sheet of water is said to exist, and from thence to 
Luckput, to complete our knowledge of it. 

During the period I was in Sinde in 1832, I first heard of the Narra, 
or eastern branch of the Indus, and from the intelligence I procured 
there, I was enabled to follow up that branch from Omercote in 1 840. 
I have, since then, made many inquiries regarding that portion of Sinde, 
and amongst other information! the following singular traditions were 
made known to me. 

It is said that about 150 years ago, seven holy men were unjustly put 
to death near Halla ; that after their head<) were struck off, a voice issued 
from their bodies^ and pronounced twenty-two prophesies regarding 
Sinde ; of these, nineteen are said to have been fulfilled — those I had 
not time to write down : the three last are as follows : — 

That Sinde shall be conquered by an enemy comiug from the norths 
although it shall be threatened from the south, . 

That fire shall appear in the southern part of Sinde, near Gorabaree. 

That when the Arrore Bund is broken, happiness will be restored 
to Sinde and Sindree. 

The latter runs thus — 

Bhaj^ey Bund Arrore 
Sock wa Sinde wa SiDdree^ 
Blir Michi Keysa phar^ 
Zalon maitee do chotree) 
Murdun maitee bal, 
TuDDy sund a bal» 
Punch y dubbi waitchee. 

Whichy being translated, may read thus — 

When the Arrore Band is broken^ 
Happv will be Sinde and Sindree. 
How know you the ( Ameer j Reloochee, 



Tb^r woiaeu w^tr iheir hair m Ivvo kaobfl, 
The m&n m cue. 

A time will come when tbeir child re ti 
Shall he sold for ^ve pice » piece- 

to the fifi^t, it h singular that ftn army, in 1838* 
threatened Sinde when advanc'uig from the souths but did not take it 
until coming from the north. The prophecy has, hoi^rever, been ful- 
i filled. 

The Comet is supposed to ha the fir<> atluded to in the aeeond, and 
the third remains yet to be accompli shed. 

1 have never visited the Arrore Band, but it mil he found deacribed 
in ** BurneB'i Travels into Dokharftp" Huw far it influpnces the 
Nama^ I cannot therefore determine, but the natives of Si ride assert 
that it h the obstruction to the waters of the Indus parsing by the 
eastern brAncb, and that» on any unusual or exceeding innndatinn tak- 
ing place, the waters pass over the bund, and the Narra t» filled. 

The Narra^ as will be teen by the accontpanjinc^ Tuap. leaves the 
Indus some *ihort distance above Roree, and runs down towards 
Omercotei. The scale of the map i? loo stnaU t*^ *Uovv the singular 
features of the country through which this branch of ihe Imlus passes. 
It is now a desert* overgrown with jungle of the mo>;t dense kind od 
the one bank, and skirting the eand hills of the Thtirr on the other. In 
the valleys between the sand hills extensive salt lakes exi^t, * which 
are replenished from time to time, generally every three or four years^ 
when the inundatioas are sufficiently great to admit of the Nnrra being 
filled. There is no doubt of this branch being the Nalla S^^nkra, men- 
tioned as the boundary between Khorassan and India, in a treaty with 
Nadir Shah and the Emperor of Delhi, dated, I bellfn^e, in 17^7 

In my first journey in the vicinity of the Narra, in February 1832, 
when proceeding with dispatches for Meer Roostum Khan from Hydra- 
bad to Khyrpoor, I traversed a portion of country covered with remains 
of old tombs, mounds of earth, denoting the site of villages, — ruined 
water-courses and canals, and other proofs of the existence of a flourish- 
ing and highly populated country. In all probability, at that period 
the inhabitants of this part of Sinde were dependent on the waters of 
the Narra for their support, and it is easy to imagine, that by the wa- 
ters being cut off, the ruin of the country would follow. Tradition 
gives out, that the erection of the Arrore Bund caused the destruction 
of the fertile country along the banks of the Narra, and the allusion to 
Sindree is so far singular, that it stood in the course of the Narra on 
the edge of the fertile tract called Sayra. By the mention, therefore, 

* Although the water of the lakes is salt, excellent fresh water is found by 
digging a few inches near the edge of the lakes. It is supposed that the water 
becomes brackish from the saline nature of the soil— salt being formed along 
the edges of the lake as the water dries. 
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of the Arrore Bund, and Sindree, we have points at both extremities 
of the Narra. Sindree was destroyed by the earthquake of 1819* 

How far the removal of the Arrore Bund, and the other obstructions 
on the river, would tend to restore the country to its former state, it 
would be difficult to say, unless a minute survey of the Narra was 
made. Where the water formerly continually flowed, and where it now 
partially does, I presume it might again be made to run. The Narra 
was filled from bank to bank in 1831— in 1837-38, and in 1840, a par- 
tial rise in the Indus had caused the Narra to be filled for thirty miles 
from the great river. 

The traveller in Sinde cannot fail to remark the difference between 
the country near the banks of the Indus and those parts removed from 
it. Not above one-third of Sinde is under cultivation, and yet the un- 
cultivated parts offer the same soil, and merely require water to render 
them as productive, as the land near the river, — and that many parts 
have been so formerly, the ruins I have before mentioned as having 
seen, testify. 

Admitting that the Arrore Bund was erected for the purpose of cut- 
ting off the waters of the Narra, the question may be asked — for what 
purpose could such an act have been perpetrated ? The natives give 
as a reason the rebellious diMposition of the former inhabitants. How 
far this is correct it is impossible now to say, but it is a singular 
fact, that deserts have been created on all sides of Sinde by its rulers. 

The desert of Kychee, between Sinde and Cutchee, was, in the me- 
mory of several people now alive, partially cultivated, a deep canal 
called the Meer Wah extending across it : this was destroyed by the 
Ameers, and a space of 30 miles is now a^ complete a desert as the 
Runn of Cutch. The Bunds erected on the Narra, the Alii Bund and 
others, those on the Pinyaree branch at Muggurbee and Bhorr, the 
Bunds on the Goongroo and Gonee, all tend to prevent the waters of 
the Indus from reaching down to the Koree, or eastern mouth, and the 
country around it — thus creating a desert of nearly 40 miles in breadth, 
between Cutch and Sinde. 

The obstruction of the waters of the Narra has effectually caused a 
desert from near Roree to Omercote ; and the western bank of the In- 
dus from Kurrachee to the Indus may be also considered a desert. 

When these facts are considered, and the vast portions of Sinde that 
remain uncultivated and useless are pointed out, it becomes matter of 
surprise that the country should have yielded a revenue of one crore of 
rupees. Yet such was the amount realized during the Calora dynasty. 
I ought not to omit to mention, that Meer Roostum Khan, of Khyr- 
poor, told me that the Bund at Arrore was repaired by him in 1830, to 
prevent his territories from being inundated. The natives, however, 
with whom I conversed on the subject, told me the fact of the bund 
having been repaired was undoubted, but the cause was not the true 
one, and I have fnll reliance on this, for between the territories of 
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Meer Rdostum and the Narra river, a Une of flint and tltne- stone MIU 
extend j running upwards of 40 railas aoutli from Eoreep and where the 
range terminates, high sand hilts in many places intervene. ] eaa 
hardly imaginpi therefore^ that the inundations frooi the Narra could 
affect the Rhyrpoor vicinity. 

We have now poasession of Scinde, and I conceive that one of our 
first objects should lie to conciiiate the working ciaM^es — Hindoos and 
SindianSf and 1 know no better method of bene^ting the country 
than by opening some of their bunds, especially in the vicinity of 
Bhoor and Muggerbee« I conceive it possible that the tract of country 
betw&Eo Bhoor and Luekput might be rendered fertile and productive ^ 
that it has formerly been so doea not admit of a doubt^ for I saw the 
trunks and roots of trees and bushes coverijjg the desert^ and the soil 
is as good as the best in Sinde, and merely requires water. 

It is vrell known that Cutch has frequently suffered from famine^ be- 
ing dependent on the periodical rains alone for its produce of grain, 
and from its position nearly on the tropic, the rains are frequently very 
light, and at all times uncertain. This was not 1 1te case when Sayra 
exbtedi and although from the changes caused by the earthquake of 
ldl9p It may not be possible to restore I hat tract to its former fertility, 
it doubtless would be perfectly feasible to grant the tract of land be- 
tween Bhoor and Kotree, which , by opening the bunds on the Goongroo 
and Gonee, might be rendered highly productive. 

It is to be hoped that a new light will break over Sinde by its having 
become a British province. By the oppressions and tyranny of the 
Ameers all industry was paralyzed* the cultivator harely received one- 
fourth of the produce of his land, — one-half was taken by the Ameers, 
and one-fourth more fell to the share of those who cntlected the re- 
venue. No wonder that extensive deserts occur in Sinde. 

Should the prophecy be fulfilled by our destroying the Arrore bund, 
and opening the others alluded to in the former page, we shall be effect- 
ing a great work and doing justice to the people, as well as rendering 
our new territory more approachable. 

Luekput would probably rise into consequence, and the district of 
Lab, now a desert, become a fertile country, thus affording an easy 
access at all times into Sinde. The wretched population of the country 
— Hindoos and Sindians — merely want protection and encouragement 
to become industrious ; and, fostered by British care, Sinde 'and its 
people will, ere long, become one of the richest provinces in the world. 

I trust, therefore, it will not be many years before it may be said 
with truth— 

«' Bba^ey bund Arrore, 

Sook wa Sinde wa Sindree." 

(Signed) Edward P. Del* Hoste, 

Captain, Acting Deputy Quarter Master -General. 
Bombay, ^iiii6 24, 1843. 
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Some account of the Koree or Eastern Branch of the Indus. By B. 
A, R. Nicholson, Esq., Civil Surgeon. April, 1842. 

[Commuoicated by the Author.] 

Iir the beginning of June last (1835) a friend and I being at Luck- 
put, in the course of our inquiries made relative to the Koree or 
Eastern Branch of the Indus, we were not a little surprised by an old 
muchee- walla informing us that there was a Ford perfectly passable 
on foot at low tide, about five or six hundred yards above the Bunder. 
We, doubting the information, immediately repaired to the spot, from 
which a man started and walked across to the other side — wc were 
certainly astonished at finding a Ford not exceeding the depth of three 
feet in any part. The bottom is composed of tolerably firm cUy, 
but would not bear horses, &c. 

I mention this merely as an instance of the uncertainty of the navi- 
gation in general of all large rivers, the courses of which, towards 
their embouchure, lie more or less through a low sandy or muddy 
country — as the Nile, Ganges, and Indus — owing to the continual un- 
dermining and falling in of the banks, as well as inundations al- 
tering or partially filling up the bed of the river. The changes in 
this branch have been very great, not so much from the causes just 
mentioned, aa by human agency assisted by a convulsion of nature. 
Prior to 1762 it was a large fresh-water stream ; a Bund was then 
built across by the Sindians, which reduced the stream to less than one 
foot in depth. 

From thi^ time it continued a general ford for beasts of burden 
(principally carrying rice to Luckput) till I819> when an Earthquake 
threw up Ullah-Bund, entirely cutting off all communication between 
the Indus and the Koree, and from the date of this occurrence, the 
tides have flowed considerably above Luckput. 

By a note in the 3d volume, page 312, Burnes's Bokhara Travels, I 
learn that Captain David Wilson, of the Bombay Army, found a Ford 
here in 1820. In 1826, Burnes, and I believe in the same year Colonel 
Pottinger, found a depth of fifteen feet here, and in 1835 I again found 
only three feet of water ! ! Yet none of the natives I spoke to on the 
subject were aware of any change taking place in the course of the 
Koree since 1819> since when it has ceased to be a frequented ford. 

(Signed,) B. A. R. Nicholson, 
Rajkotb, \9th Aprils 1842. Civil Surgeon^ Eaitiawar. 
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On the Advaniagei to he derived from tituhHshing u cdmtnunkattQn 
bfiiteen Kurvach^e and J'Avruck, and making the taiter the Pari 
and Depot for iht Indus instead of Tattu* By E* I\ Dei/HostKp 
CapLj Actirig Deputy Quarter-Muster-GeaeraL 

r Prt?fleiii(Kl by tha Author*] 

SciiiDB Laving been made a Bntkh province, and being likely to rematR 
Doe, everything couneoted witli it lias become of intereit, and the time 
has arrived when it i% necestary to use every exertion towards its im* 
provement. Th« expect atiijn a <^ntt^r».ained io 1832 of it« importance 
in a commerciiil point of view, have not, I believe, been realised ; [ speak 
doubtin^iy on this aubjoctf however, not having had opportunities of 
inslitutiiig inquiry regarding iti 

Frrtm being wdl acquainted with the country, as well as with the 
river, I can easily conceive thut traders would meet with no small in- 
convenience, espeeially in the lower parta of th« stream ; these may be 
enumerated as follows ; — > 

J. The ditficiilt entrance or enlrances to the Indus^ which vary every 
year almost, owing to the changes which must uattiraLly occur in a 
stream flowing through an alluvial country suLrh as Scinde. 

i2. The trans-shipment of goods from the sea to the river boats- 

3* From there bping no large town or post withtn the river where 
boats may proceed to, and unload, in the event of river boats not being 
ready to receive the goods, — the absence of storehouses for the goods, 
&c. 

These are iaconveniencrs which have no doubt been felt, and that 
severely, by the trader, and the remedying of which will be the first 
step towards improving the trade of the Indus. 

From what has been said regarding the mouth of the Indus, I am no 
advocate for its being the commercial entrance to Scinde, — the danger 
of crossing tne bar, and the delay of tracking up the river, added to 
the other inconveniences already mentioned, are my reasons for objecting 
to it. 

I would, therefore, propose, that Kurrachee should be the sea-port 
for all vessels proceeding to Scinde, and Jurruck the river-port or de- 
pot on the Indus. 

Kurrachee is well known ; it afibrds a good harbour for small vessels ; 
and were a pier or jetty erected near the landing-place, it would prove 
a most convenient port. 

The nearest place (to Kurrachee) on the Indus is Tatta, which it 
was intended should be the depot on the river; but there are objections, 
and serious ones, to that town, which I will endeavour to describe. 

1. The distance of the town from the Indus, and the uncertainty at- 
tending the course of the river near Tatta. 
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2. The impossibility of erecting the requisite storehouses, &c., owing 
to the above fact. 

3. The unhealthiuevs of Tatta, which is proverbial in Scinde, and 
has been so for many years. 

With respect to No. 1, I find from an extract from a report by 
Captain Hamilton* who visited Tatta in 1669, that the Indus was 
then about two miles from the city. That owing to a want of rain 
a plague had broken out in the city, of which 80,000 people died. 

In 1832, when I first visited Tatta, the port was 4 miles distant from 
the city. In I838-39» when the 26th Regiment Native Infantry 
was stationed at Tatta with a company of Artillery, they lost four of* 
ficcrs, and I believe 180 men, and not a soul, either officer or private, 
escaped the fever which prevailed at Tatta, and usually does so annn* 
ally after August. In December 1839 I encamped the corps at Kur- 
rachee, and saw upwards of 300 of the men sick — all had had the fever 
and looked like ghosts ; the strongest as well as the weakest were at- 
tacked, there was no distinction, nor did the disease disappear until 
the end of January or beginning of February. 

In 1841, when I again visited Tatta, the distance from the bunder 
to the town had increased to five miles (I had no means of judging, be- 
yond the statement of the people, and the difference between the dis- 
tance of the two places in 1832). It is now, I hear, 7 or 8, a wide 
bed of the river deserted by the stream, intervening between the city 
and the port. These are objections which I conceive sufl&ciently strong 
to bear mo out in the opinion formed. It need scarcely be said, 
that where the river is subject to such changes, it would be useless to 
go to the expense of erecting either storehouses or wharfs. 

* Extract from Captain Hamilton*8 Report on Scinde, 1669.—'' In travelling 
from Duogbatn (Query — where this place is, I have been unable to discover; 
perhaps it is Dumba marked on the map, but it is a long way from Tatta) to* 
wards Tatta > about four miles short of the city, on smooth rismg around, there 
are 42 fine large tombs, which, from the plain, api>ear to be a small town ; they 
are the burying places of some of the kings of Scindy when that country was 
governed by its own kings. Tatta city now stands on a spacious plain, and 
they have canals cut from the river that bring water to the city, and some for 
the *uae of their gardens. The king's gardens were in pretty good condition, 
and very well stored with excellent fniits and flowers, particularly the most 
delicious pomef^ranates 1 ever tasted. For three years betore I came, there 
had been no ram, which caused a severe plague to affect the town and circum- 
jacent country to such a degree, that in the city only 80,000, and of it that 
manufactured nlk and cotton, and above one half of tne city was left empty, 
being deserted. Tatta Is the emporium of the province, and a very large and rich 
city ; it is about three miles long, one and a naif broad, and is about 40 miles 
distant from Sharry Bander. It has a large citadel on its west end, capable 
of holding 6000 men and horse, and has barracks and stables convenient for 
them. The Portuguese had formerly a church at the east end of the city. 
The honse is still entire, and in the vestry are some old features of saints, and 
some holy vestments, which they profl^ered to sell, but I was no merchant of 
such bargains.*' 



If, ther€fore, it can be pro red that Jurruck has nona oftbeic evibi 
to eoiitend with, my object in recommendmg it as the depot oa lb« 
riYer vUl, I trust, be seen and approved of* 

I shall therefore proceed to give an account of k drawn up in 1840. 
I This report will be accompanied by a survey of Jurruck» and iketeb* 
i map of Scinde, Hluch 1 tru^t will fully illufltrate the subject of ihii pa- 

!#»• ^ 

' JuRRCCR h a town oti l\n^ nghi bank of the Indus, belongings I believe, 
I to Meer Mabomed Khan ; it contains a population of 4000^ and occupies 
' an irregular space of 7 furlongs in exterior dimeosions : the situatioti 
is good, both as regards iialubrity and defence, the bills A« and B, 
commanding the approaches to the town on the river and land sides ; 
the lo\y grounds N* and S. arc not inundated on tbe rising of the river» 
Dor do 1 perceive the slightest difference in tbe course of the river at 
this point since last here in May^ 1832. The to^rn is raised 150 feet 
above the river, and from the minute account of tbe state of health of 
the people which I obtainedi it appears to me that sickness during last 
year, has been less prevalent here than in any other village near the 
river in Lower Scinde. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabilanls and the autbonties were most civil 
and attentive, and spoke in i^aptures of the discipline, honesty, and 
good behaviour of our troops when passing through their lown ; they 
anxiously (they said) hopt;d a post would be stationed there^ which 
they seemed to infer from the survey t was carrying on, and to which 
ihev did not make the least objection. 

jBunder. — The present bunder is nearly east of the town at the spot 
marked C ; but I consider that if this is made an entrepot for stores, 
the most eligible position for one would be at D, and the high ground 
above it an excellent situation for store rooms, &c 

Supplies* — Supplies are abundant : there were no less than 200 shops, 
and the bazaar coyered in with matting — the water is brought from the 
Indus, and also after rain procurable at the tank north of the town. 

Country or the Vicinity, — The country north of Jurruck is an ex- 
tensive plain covered with grass and bushes, and cultivated at tie 
proper season ; a bund extends from the hill N. £. of the town for 
nearly two miles, by which the water from the river is prevented from 
overflowing the plain. The country is hilly and gravelly from N. N. W. 
to S. S. W., the intermediate point being low. I cannot see any rea- 
son for believing that this place would prove unhealthy ; the only 
places where water lodges are at Sal, nine miles north, and at or near 
Doondey, about the same distance east — both are bunds, which are 
drained off as soon as the inundations subside. 

Tatta and Sehwan, — At Tatta and Sehwan there are marshes which 
tiearly surround both places, and the dense jungle above the former 
place is of itself a nest of fever ; the country to be passed over from 
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Kunrachre to Tfttta, is partly subject to inundation, and that between 
Sehwan and Kurrachee choked with jungle in several places ; added to 
which I do not believe that in the hot weather water would be found 
at the nalting places ; were it abundant, the Looniries and Tokeas 
would not retreat, as they usually do, to the Hubb river during that 
period. 

Roads compared.^ — The roads leading from Kurraohee to Jurruck 
are all good — the average period laden camels take to accomplish the 
distance, is five days by the direct road to Kurrachee, six if via 6har« 
ra, three of which are employed in reaching that place. 

Gharra Creek. — I do not think a sufficient consideration has been 
given to the advantages derivable from the Gharra Creek— it will be 
(in my opinion) of the greatest importance in all traffic carried on by 
the Indus. If the port for Scinde is made at Kurrachee, two tides 
will take the doondies up from the harbour to Gharra, and they are 
capable of carrying from 70 to 100 candies of merchandize ; the land 
journey will then be from Gharra to Jurruck, 50 miles, over an excellent 
road, which, with but little labour, may be made practicable for carts. 
This line of route is out of the influence of the inundation, or near* 
ly so. 

The advantages of that via Sehwan are also great indeed for the 
merchant, I think superior to the one just mentioned, because by 
reaching Sehwan during four or five months of the year, the water 
communication via the Arrul to Larkhana, can be taken advantage of. 

The average time which boats take in being tracked up the river, is 
from-— . 

Goraharree to Tatta 8 or 10 days — tide assists 

for about 25 miles above Gorabarree. 

Hydrabad 8 or 10 do. 

Sehwan ... 14 or 15 do — aay 37 days 

from the sea to Sehwan. 

By Korrachee to Sehwan, 146 miles, it will take 12 do. 

By Kurraohee to Gharra ... ... ... 2 do. 

Gharra to Jorniok . • ... . . 3 do. 

Jorrack to Sehwan ... .. .. 17 do. 

Which gives the following— 
From the Sea. 

Tatta to Sehwan, say 30 do. 

Ditto via Gharra and Jurruck, say .. 16 do. 

Ditto Kurraohee bv land, say 12 do. 

The hireof aoameffirom Ghurra to Jurraok, is Rs.4. 

From Kurraohee to Sehwan.. „ 7-8 as, 

* Is proceeding from Garrah to Jurruck, I made three marches through a 
most interesting oountry, but have unfortunately mislaid the journal contain- 
ing the aocount of it The road was excellent. Two rivers were crossed^ 
one, the Rhood, a very lar^e one, evidently a branch of the Indus. The edge 
of an eztemive lake was followed for several miles, and a ruined Hindoo tem- 
ple of great age, eoatainlng a subterranean chamber of curious construction, 
were met with. The only difficult part of the road was found about 7 miles 
from JurmdK, where there was a difficult nullah and rocky ridge to cross. 
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which it seems will be reduced, as the scarcity of camels at Kurrachee 
is stated to be the cause of so high a nerick (rate.) 

1 think from this comparison, that the Jurruck route via Gharra and 
the creek to Kurrachee, is the best, and that Jurruck itself is the most 
eligible spot for a force to be stationed at — one forced march will take 
a detachment to Hydrabad from Jurruck, and three forced marches 
from Kurrachee to the latter place. 

Troops can be brought from India direct to Jurruck, either from 
Cutch via Luckput, Bhoor, Meerpoor, and Bulrey, or by Juggee, 
Shah bunder, and Moogerbhee. 

From Mandavie or Jukkow to Kurrachee, or to Gorabarree, and 
from Jooria Bunder in Kattiawar to any of the ports in Sinde. This 
will be a matter of consideration in relieving the troops when neces« 
sary. 

I do not think that I have any further remarks to offer respecting 
Jurruck. 

Februainf 1 5th, — Received orders to proceed by sea to India, — hired 
boats, only two small ones of 12 karrars each being procurable, paid 
20 rupees to Tatta. Left Jurruck at 8 a. m., reached a landing place 
below Tatta (2 miles) by sunset. 

I6th Hired two fresh boats at 20 and 13 rupees each for Gorabar* 

ree, left at daylight, dropped down tlie river to a small temporary 
village 34 miles. 

17^^. — Unmoored at 3 a.m., and arrived at Gorabarree at 8 a. m.^ 
distance 28 miles, tide favourable. 

18/^ — The town of Gorabarree is distant from the branch of the 
river on which I am now, six miles. This branch is called the Wun- 
nyaneh or Wunniany, that on which the town i*?, the Hujamree; I passed 
the branch of the Indus which led down to the town, it was blocked 
up and barely knee- deep, my boats could not get into it, and this turn 
in the river has been of some annoyance to the boatmen from the 
coast who went to the Hujamree, and could proceed no further. The 
present outlet is wide and easy, beacons have been erected at the 
mouth of the river. 

\9lh — Hired a nowrie of 40 kharans to proceed to Cutch, paid 81 
rupees, — this is a singular kind of vessel, it draws but 4.^ft. water, al- 
though of 135 candies, and is consequently well adapted for river na- 
vigation ; this boat was 30 years old, and I had some doubt of its 
safety as it was quite rotten : however there were only two others 
which I could have got, but as Sir John Keane's baggage had arrived 
before mQ at the bunder, I conceived it but fair to give him the two 
first boats, which I sent to the conductor, taking the third. We started 
with the tide, and came at once out to sea, sounding as we went in one 
and a-half, two, three, and eventually in five Idthoms, when we steered 
S. E. and reached Mandavie on the 22d. 

The branch by which I came down has been in existence two years. 
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but this season only been safely practicable. I enquired as to the 
manner in which the river had changed its course — whether suddenly or 
otherwise : it seems that the change was gradual in this instance, al- 
though not alwa3-s so, and that no lives were lost. The inhabitants of 
the Delto appear to be aware of the probable period of change in the 
course of the river, and also of the direction the new stream will take : 
this they judge of by the decrease of water in the old channels ; and it 
stands to reason that if the former are on the right bank the new 
channel will take the left : this I observed when last in Scinde(l832). 
The course of the river changing as the banks right or left decrease: 
thus at the point A the force of the current acting or destroying the 
bank then forms the bank, this turns the stream to side B, which 




undergoing a similar change, forces the current to C, and the same 
effect being consequently produced at £, the current is thrown off to 
F, and the branch £ gradually closes up, whilst a new channel will, in 
all probability, be forced at or near £ : it is thus with the Wunmanee 
and Hujamree ; a few years hence the river may return to the old 
course, or a new channel be formed, all of which uncertainties I con* 
ceive turn in favour of Kurrachee being made the chief post of Scinde, 
where no changes, or very trifling ones, occur. 



Memoranda respecting the exietence of Copper in the District of 
Lust near Beyla. By Captain £. P. Del'Hoste. 

DcBiNG my absence on sick certificate. Captain Boyd, who acted for 
me as Assistant Quarter Master General, sent a guide to survey the 
road from hence to Haga Jamote near Sha Bullaul, and desired him 
to make inquiries respecting the lead and antimony said to be found in 
that vicinity. 

The guide performed his duly well, and brought back specimens of 
both metals, which have been sent to Dr Heddle, Assay Master in the 
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Mint, Bombay. Haviitg returned to my appoiiiiment, it became mjr 
duty to protract the route surveyed ; and on queaiionirig Ibe guide 
respecting the nature of the couutry^ he informed me that h« had 
heard it mentioned that copper waa abundant (and ailver and gold 
doubt fuK) Minei formerly worked by the Kaffer§f wb«> these KalferB 
were I could not dbcover j but, ou inquiring respecting the copper^ & 
most InteUigent natWe, named Sookefamdass (brother to Nanmull) in- 
formed tne that the report was quite correct; and that a Banian of 
Kurraehee and bis son bad brought copper from Bey la, or near it, and 
8o1d it to advantage* The Banian himself was dead, but btaaonwas 
living at Kurraehee, and brought to me. His statement \§ as fol* 
lows : — 

** Twenty years ago, my father (named Phuttoo) and myself (named 
Kutto) having dealinga at Sonroeanee, were informed that near Bey I a 
there was a hill where copper (tomhaj was procurable in abundance* 
We went within four koss of this hrllj and got some Betooche«:a to 
give us about three maunds of the rauttee (parth ore) ; this we melted, 
and obtained 1^ maunds of excellent copper* We were advised to 
solicit permission to work the ore^ from the Jam, and applied to his 
brother J Kessar Khan, offering to work the ore under bis protection. 
He at first «eemed to agree with ns, but an old man who was with 
himi named Nerro, of Shikarpore, told him if he did he would loose 
his country. On which Kessar Khan, and the Jam of Bey la — Ali, 
def^ired n» to depart, and that if ever wc were found in his country, 
or near the hi'.l in question, he would have us huimed alive* We lefl 
Bey la as expeditiously aa possible, and brought away all the copper 
we bad obtained,'' which they sold at Kurraehee, making a good profit 
on it. 

The following questions were put to the Banian, '< Kutto," by me :^— 

How did >ou go to Beyla ? — By Sonmeaoee. 

Is there any other road to Beyla ? — Yes, by the Kunnaray River. 

How far is Kunnaray River from the place where copper is found ?— 
I believe about 20 koss; but I do not exactly know, never having^ 
been that road. 

From whom did you get the ore from which you extracted the 
copper ? — From a hill 12 koss S. E. of Beyla. Some Beeloocheea 
brought it to us. 

Do the people then work the ore? — No, they are ignorant Maho* 
medans, and think of nothing but their cattle and thieving. 

Is it known to many that the ore exists ? — I do not know — the 
Jam and some of his people know it. 

Of what description was the copper you brought away ? — Of the 
very best, equal to that sold in bazaars which comes from Velete 
(Europe.) 

What is the average quantity of copper which the ore yields ?— 
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It varies : some will give one-half, and others one-third ; the average 
is a little less than one-half. 

How did you extract it ?— ^Simply by melting it with wood fire in a 
common miul furnace. The copper ran off like a stream of gold. 

At what cost ? — At that of the fire wood. 

What is the value of copper ore at Kurrachee ?— Sixty rupees 
for 80 lbs., the best. 

Do you know the value of 80 lbs. of copper in Bombay ? —I be- 
lieve about 40 or 45 Rs. 

Where is it brought from ? — From Velete : it is sheet copper. 

What would it cost to bring 60 lbs. 4)f copper from the place whence 
you had the ore ? — I could, 1 think, bring 60 lbs. of copper to Kur« 
rachee and sell it with advantage if I got three or four rupees for it, 
and sell it for less if worked on the spot. 

Are any other metals found where the copper is procured ? — I can^ 
not say, we searched by stealth, and were afraid of being discovered ; 
but it is said silver is found in these mountains. 

Did you ever hear of a black substance like charcoal, which burns 
well, being found ? — No, I never did, but I have said how much afraid 
of being found out we were. 

Could you show the hill from whence you got the copper ? — Cer- 
tainly, I saw it plainly, and could find it out. 

Is this ore abundant ?— -Yes, you could get any quantity — it is on 
a mountain. 

Is lead and antimony found? — Yes, abundance of both — the latter 
is exported. 

I have every reason to credit the account, as it is corroborated by 
what the people here say, who avouched the fact of the man having 
gone to Beyla about the copper. 

Also, from the guide's statement, he went to the Kunnaray River. 

Edwabd p. Db^'Hoste. 



Nai*rative of a Journey from Kilat to Sonmetanee via Naly the 
Baran Luky and OotuL By Lieutenant G. H. Robbbtson, 25th 
Regt. Bombay Native Infantry. 

[Communicated by the Author.] 
Before entering upon the narrative of my journey to Sonmeanee 
Kilat : lati- ^^^^ Kilat, it may not be inappropriate to say a few 
tude, 29^ 0' words regarding this city, the capital of Beloochistan. 
W N. On approaching it from the northward, the citadel (the 

Height shove Meeree or residence of the Meer or chief) first bursts 
the sea, 6240 into sight about one and a half mile distant. Its appear- 
^^', . . Bnce is very imposing ; its height from the plain below 

thr'*cwD a s " '^^ ^^*' ^^^ ^^"^ ^"'^' ®" ^^® terminating spur of a 

go 3/ 42^/ £^'' low range its base is about 50 feet above the same level ; 

its entrance is on its east side, and is approached by a 
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gradual ascent up the sira&U lifter entering ihe town wailg* It is coni'- 
posed of na less tbaii sixty bouses or roomi, largo and smaU, jumbled 
together side by Bide and one above ibe other^ iatersected by innumer" 
able narroKTj dark^ and dirty passagea. Some of the rooms are very 
ancient^ aod betray tokens of decay ; otbers have evidently lately been 
built, as tbey appear still unfinished* The Sheesh Mtihal is the prinoi- 
pal state room; the ceiling is inlaid with eouitnon looking-glasdei of 
different size*, varying from twelve to fifteen incbej in length, by eight 
to nine in breadth ; its walls are whitewashed, and ornamented witit 
paintings of fiowers ; upon the whole, it is a prettier and neater place 
than I expected lo see. It was used as a mesa room by the oHicers of 
my regiment during their occupation of ihe Fort* while some of the 
rooms afforded them excellent quarters. The spot where Meerab 
Khan fell, at the capture of the city in November 1 839, is marked by 
a small mud wall enclosure, near to a similar one raised where bia 
mother's body was washed, &C, previous to interments Close to this 
he was standing vk'hen he received the first of the two bullets wbicH 
slew bim, for it appears he bad been assured of success if he did so, by 
those who were wi«e above others in uaforeseen events* The view 
from the top of the Kfeeree Is very good, and affordi abundant mate- 
riEils for an eKcellent picture- 

The Fort or City is an oblong square, 600 feet by 2oO, having 18 
bastions connected together by curtains about 20 feet high, and in 
good repair* On the western face, the outer wall of the Meeree, and 
the scarped hill on which it stands, form a portion of the defence ^ on 
which side, too, in continuation of it, and up the hill southward, is a 
small watch tower and connecting walK There are three gat*^?^ t th?it 
to the north is called Mustoong ; to the south Gilkhund,from the small 
khund or dip in the adjacent hill, where, the red clay (gil) is found, of 
which flat plates for cooking are made; to the east, Dildar, either 
from its maker or from some doorkeeper (durwan) of former days. The 
city is 6240 feet above the level of the ocean, 922 above Mustoong, 
and 990 above Kwetta, and contains 2000 houses, 600 of which are 
now vacant. It has three bazaars : the one near the Mustoong gate, 
arid called after it, has 60 bunias' shops, 20 of them deserted ; the 
Dildar gate bazaar has 30 bunias' shops open out of 45 ; and the Koon- 
dokbana and Gilkhund gate bazaar has six shops open out of 26. Besides 
these Hindoo shops in the bazaars, are the following—-! 1 of goldsmiths, 
10 of tailors^ 6 of carpenters, 10 of workers in leather, 3 of black« 
smiths (and seven outside). The houses are shabby, crowded, and ill 
built, and the streets narrow and dirty, and redolent of unsavoury 
smells. There are 14 musjids — the principal one called Musjid Jamee 
—and 10 wells within the walls, and 2 wells outside — one near the 
Mustoong, and the other the Dildar, gate. The residents in the fort 
are the Khanuzads (household slaves) of the chief, the Hindoos, and a 
few of the Dehwar tribe. 



I 
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The suburbs are extensive, and on the south side of the Fort termed 
Babee Khel; the second, on the west and north-west, called Pus«i- 
Shuhur (the rear city). The former contains 600 houses, whose dis- 
tribution is as follows : — 40 of blacksmiths (their residences, not shops)> 
of which 30 are inhabited and 1 deserted ; 40 of shekha (makers of 
sandals), 15 inhabited, 25 vacant ; 20 of the Aleezy (a class of the 
Dehwar tribe), of which 5 are occupied ; 60 of the Kumandaran (bow* 
men who, fourteen generations back, came from Sheeraz, and obtained 
their present designation from Mohubut Khan of Kilat on account of 
their skill in archery) — they occupy only 20 of their houses. The re- 
mainder of the houses belong to the Babees, but with the exception of 
20 they are all deserted. The Babee tribe, from whom this suburb is 
named, is divided iiito four, denominated Oomur Khel, Hajee Khel, 
Choor Khel, and Gunga Khel. Their chief men are Fyz Mahomed 
and Sibgha TooUa, and the chief of the Kumandaran, Mahomed Allim. 

The Pus*i*Shuhur has 3 wells and 300 houses ; 20 belong to Hafi- 
zanee Brahooees, of which 10 are inhabited; 10 to Baboor Patans, of 
which 5 are inhabited. The rest belong to Ghiljy and other Patans, 
and are all empty but 20. The head men of the suburb are Abdool 
Jubbur and Ruhmut Oolla. 

Almost all the houses noted as now vacant were inhabited in Meerab 
Khan's time : at the storm and plunder of the city by the British, 
many individuals were reduced to a pitiable state of wretchedness and 
poverty, from which they will probably never recover. On the 1st 
January 1840, a lakh of rupees arrived at Kilat (sent, I imagine, by 
our government, with its usual generosity), and, with the exception of 
Rs. 9000 reserved for himself by Shah Niwaz Khan, was distributed 
in loans to ihe Moossulman and Hindoo merchants. This measure 
ought to have materially revived the trade of the city, but i do not 
know what its effects have been.* 

The Dehwars form an important part of the Kilat community, and 
call for some notice ; they are chiefly cultivators. The tribe consists 
of five classes, which are subdivided into six each :— . 



* When Nusseer Khan returned to Kilat, and Shah Niwaz Khan was onstedp 
all the merchants were assembled, and the money taken from them ; they 
complained, that as they had received it from the English, the English would 
claim it from them also ; it was aocordingly arranged that they shoald take 
the money to Lieutenant Loveday, who was then in the young chief's powert 
and get his receipts for the amount ; this was done> and the money immediately 
taken possession of by the Khan's people 1 On first receiving the loan, the 
merchanU bought up camels at Beyla, as it was said they were selling at 200 
Company's Rupees each at Kandahar ; in this speculation a great loss was ex- 
perienoM, the camels were not sold) and many died ; the loss altogether has 
been tremendous.— (March, 1842.) 

B 
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CUunfiemlton of the Dehwar Tr^. 



I. SiwAzr. 


II. Allkist. 


III. MoeuLtr. 


IV. TOLOH. 


V. DODUKKA« 
HBSaT. 


1. R6Btok. 


1. Tingbzy. 


1. Knndha- 


I. liajezy. 


I. Peer-i-Ponj. 


2. Palvasy. 


2. Chugoay* 


reeay. 
2. Palawanqr. 


2. Kundba- 
reeay. 


ffoor. 
2.Sooma«alay. 


3. Hasunzy. 


3. Moroflhkazy. 


3. Booroiy. 


3. Ohongho- 


3. Tuttooay. 


4. Harasy. 


4. Mungariy. 


4. Soltoay. 


aaray. 
4. Agbasy. 


4. Rabooleaay. 


5. Teknny. 


6. Hoosasy. 


6. Buddoiy. 


5. Mundoiiay. 


6. Futteeaiiiqr. 


6. Bounuy. 


d. HuasaiiJEy. 


6. Bttjjabay. 


6. YiUMOofay. 


6.AbdoolKur- 
reemay. 


/{e« Shi^ee 


Ji48RuhmtU 


ResO&med 


RetKadurdad. 




Mahomed. 


OoUah. 


AOee. 




JUle$. 


Meer ab Oos- 


Bleer-ab Pool- 


Bfeer-ab Ab« 


Meer.ab Hydur 


Meer-ab Koor 


man. 


lee. 


dool Kadar. 


Khaa. 


Mahomed. 



Each grand division has a head man styled R^s — that of the Dodak- 
kaneezy, Mahomed AUee, being the chief of the whole tribe. There 
is also another person, called the Meer-ab, whose duty it is to appor- 
tion to the different fields of his own class their share of water. 

The locality of the Dehwars is a semi-circle of about two miles 
radius, from the north to the south south-east, Kilat being the centre ; 
their houses amount to 300, each having, on an average, from two to 
&ve male adults^ so that probably the number of the men may be esti- 
mated at 1000. They supply the Khan with 60 horsemen (formerly 
only 30,) who are annually changed ; while with the Khan, he feeds 
them and their horses, and finds them in horse shoes, and when they 
are dispatched any where, he gives them provisions for the road ; the 
person to whom they are sent supplies them while they are with him, 
and with provisions for their return journey. Their duty is simply 
that of messengers (Kasids) ; they accompany the Khan in his journies, 
but do not mount guard — this latter duty being performed by the 
Langou tribe, who dwell in the valley of Moonguchur, between Kilat 
and Mustoong, but only when the Khan is travelling, for as far as I 
can understand, neither in the city or Meeree is a sentry at any time 
placed, except perhaps during a period of actual warfare. 

No manufactures can be said to exist at Kilat, except the very 
rough agricultural instruments, metal ornaments of women, shoes and 
sandals, for which the leather is brought from Shikarpoor. The women 
of the different households embroider their wearing apparel in a very 
beautiful manner, unsurpassed in any other place. Fire-arms and 
swords are brought from Khorassan ; the former are also brought in 
great numbers from Kabool, where they are well made. The black 
shields (Baftu) are procured from Lahore and Umbursur, the yellow 
ones from Mandavee, and a few of inferior description from Bombay. 

Around Kilat, on its north-eastern, eastern, and south-eastern face, 
there are 140 gardens, but only one belongs to the Khan. They, as 
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well as the fields, are well supplied with water from a splendid spring 
about a mile to the east of the town, which issues from some low hills, 
and is divided into 4^ shares, which run in canals, called respectively 
Joee Booneekoo, Joee Meeanjo, Joee Goolaman, Joee Bund, or 
Restok, and Joee Punjoom, the last being the half share. Each Joee 
is calculated to supply a certain number of runs, of a day and a night 
each, termed a showanee^ and each showaoee is divided into eight pas, 
(a run of three hours.) Joee Punjoom and bund belong to the Surkar, 
out of which a certain number of showanees and pases are given in 
enam to certain individuals. Joee Goolaman runs 24 showanees, 
which are shared between the Surkar and the Mogulzy ; the remaining 
two, Booneekoo and Meeanjo, run 17 showanees, of which the Sewazy, 
Alleezy, Tolonteezy, and Dodukaneczy, each enjoy three ; of the five 
remaining, the four Res of these classes have one each, and the four 
Meeiwabs one among them. The Res' share is so great because they 
have to furnish the Surkar with grass, boossa, wood, kasids, &c., when 
required. The shares mentioned above as alienated in eenam by the 
Surkar, are these ; of Joee Punjoom, three showanees are held by Taj 
Beebee Syud, one by Res Taj Mahomed^ one by Akhoond Mahomed 
Siddeek, Sooltan Mahomed AUe,* and Moolla ■ , between them ; 

of Joee Goolaman, two and a half showanees by the three last men- 
tioned persons, one by Surdar Mahomed Khan Kumburanee, half to 
Dilshad Khan Kumburanee, one by Res Oomed Allee Mogulzy, one by 
the Kandareezy Dehwars, one pas by a Fukeer, and one pas by the 
individual who beats the drum ouee a year for 15 days or so, to collect 
the people to clear out the spring and put it in order, &c 

There are also numerous karez, (aqueducts) but at some distance 
from the city. I refrain from entering into particulars regarding the 
number of their showanees and their distribution, lest I should prove 
tiresome. 

The produce of the fields is principally wheat ; a small quantity of 
barley is grown. Jowarree, when sown, yields only fodder, the climate 
being unsuited to it. Only one crop is taken from the ground yearly. 
The gardens furnish a variety of fruit, such as apples, pears, grapes^ 
apricots, mulberries, prunes, &c. 

The burial place of the Khans of Kilat is not very far from the 
head of the spring ; it is a small enclosure containing a few tombs. 

I shall conduct this short description of Kilat with an account of 
the principal event which took place during my sojourn there from the 
22d September to the 9th October. On the 26th of September, Bri- 
gadier England, commanding the Scinde force, and Major Outram, 
political agent, and several other officers, and Nusseer Khan the young 
chief, BOW recognised as such, arrived from Kwettah, and on the fol- 

* At one time Sooltan Blahomed Allee possessed 500 sbowaaees of water in 
various parts of Belooch-i-sfcan, but from extravagaDce became so impoverished 
as to be obUged to sell all, and now resides in obsoority at Kunda in Kutchee. 
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lowing morning a royal salute weis firei] ** in honnur of the auspiciouf 
cveut of the Meer's taking poisefision of the place*' — so gaid tbe field 
orders. His Hagj a (ricolor (red, green, and yellow, in triangular pieeea 
put togetlier, the red ne:£t to the sUflT) was hoisted at the highest p%ri 
of ihe Meeree> On the 6tU of October was the ceremony of the Iii- 
Etallation. At four o'clock in the afternoon we all went to the Meere^ 
and were received by the young Khan in the Sheesh Muhali which aliH 
exhibits, unfilled up» the cannon shot holes made by the British guna 
two years ago. The Khan, and his unc1e» Azim Khan, (a disreputable 
and disltked old debauchee) and the Engliith were settled on chairs, the 
rest of the company standing. After a few mi notes the dress of cere* 
mony was produced, and the Khan en robed. Major Outram and the 
Brigadier assisting^. As soon as he was arrayed, a salute was fired by 
his guns — and very well done too, considering that only two, or at the 
most three^ guns were served. He has only five or six, and they aid 
lying on a small open space gn the left before entering the Meeree gat«. 
They are rery old, and very honey -combed — of Spanish or Portuguese 
manufacture ; on one is cut the word '^ Mendosa,** and the dates are 
^fteen hundred and — something ii legible. They are mounted on rough 
wooden wheels; the vents are extremely large, and I thought tliem &U 
together a most useless park of ordnance, and that they would be 
dangerous only to those who ventured to use them. 

When the robing was over, a bag of rupees was waved round the 
Khan's head three times» and Major Outram called out ** Moobaruk 
Khan 1'^ and shook hands with him ; wo did the same, and 1 do not 
think I ever received a heartier shake from a native. I was somewhat 
disappointed in the Khan's appearance | his countenance was not so 
intelligent as I expected to iind it, but this may be accounted for from 
the state of great trepidation in which he evidently was* We n^iw 
went down from the Meeree, and mounting our horses, accompanied 
the Khan while he took a short circuit to shew himself to his loving 
subjects. We merely went down the narrow street leading to the 
Dildar Gate, and out to an open space on the east of the Fort, where 
the 25th regiment had been pitched. Here there was an attempt at an 
exhibition of horsemanship, but nothing of an}' consequence ; the only 
thing mentionable was the riding at speed, and scattering three small 
pieces of wood piled together, by discharging a matchlock at them while 
passing them. When the Khan proceeded on to the Mustoong Gate» 
we left him there and retnrned to our tents. 

At night, after feasting sumptuously with Colonel Stacy, where the 
health and prosperity of his son, the young Khan, were drank with due 
honours, according to the English fashion, we proceeded to the stables 
at the foot of the Meeree : there we found the Chief, and were enter- 
tained with national dances. The number performed while I remained 
was three ; the first was called the Jhalawan Chap, the next the Af- 
ghanee Chap— the performers being all Moossulmaus, the third the 
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Lutook Bazee, by Hindoos and Moossolmans, but chiefly the former. 
They formed a large circle round a blazing fire» and danced to the 
music of drums and trumpets, or horns. The dances were extremely 
graceful : they commenced by a slow movement, the dancers holding 
an end of their loongees or kummurbunds in each hand, and waving 
them or spinning them round to the music, which was most energetic- 
ally kept up by the musicians : the time then changed to a quicker 
pace, the loongees were abandoned, and the hands struck together to 
the time : occasionally, and particularly towards the close, the time was 
very rapid^ and the performers entered with spirit into it. The two 
first dances appeared to me to be much the same, the only difference 
I could detect was at the termination of the first, when the motion con- 
sisted of a walts*like and very graceful series of inclinations forward of 
the body. The third dance was very pretty — each performer held a 
couple of sticks, generally both in the right hand, and with these he 
beat time alternately with the neighbour on either side of him, thus 
forming a pleasing castanet accompaniment. We were all very much 
gratified ; the whole scene was very wild, and our position close under 
the lofty Meeree extremely picturesque. 

9ih October, 1841. Saturday I left Kilat to- day at about 1 p.m., 

by the road to the westward, between the Fort and 
Cbah-iShaza- iijg Pus-i-Shuhur, and proceeded up a valley, narrow- 
^loDffs'Heiirht '"^ **"'*' ' reached a heap of stones called Singundaz, 
above the ses ^^i^t^tnt 2| miles S.W., and then descended through 
6076 feet. ' A narrow defile to a small well, Chah-i-Sbazadee (&e 

Prince*s Well.) The first part of the road is good, 
and the latter might be easily made psssable for guns ; the chief ob- 
struction is the Singiindaz. The well is not very deep, but the supply 
of water is suflicient for about 200 men. There is neither grass, 
camel forage, nor firewood. 

The charge of my person and property is entrusted to six worthies 
of the Khan's Dehwar body-guard : if they are a fair specimen of the 
whole, I should imagine his dependence is placed more on the affections 
of his people than the valour of these militia life-guardsmen. They 
are badly armed with a sabre each, and a few shields among them, and 
are miserably mounted. Their sorry steeds have to bear not only the 
precious burden of the cavalier, but sundry items of filthy raiment, ra- 
tions of flour, &c stuffed into the ancient saddle-bags, over which is 
spread a well-worn posteen, (a garment of leather dressed with the fur 
on) by such of the party as possess so valuable an article of comfort. 
I need hardly add, that any motion beyond a very slow amble is not to 
be expected. 

lOth October. — Road good the whole way, occasionally over slight 

undulations, through a broad valley called for 

^"'V/T'"?^* , **^« *"* fi^« «»>>«» Dusht-i-Buddoo, and afterwards, 

BAH, 10 miles 2i ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ Dusht-i- Tik, when the Du»ht-i- 



furlongi. H^if tit Goran commences^ Buddao it iiUl to be the name of a 
«boYfi the ita, iji^i, Tik af a white earth or itone visible on the adja- 
57&*2 feet. ^ent hills, and Gor of an animnip the wild asiip whicli 

once abounded in this vaJley* We crossted the Bod-i-Khauee (KhAii'a 
river) freqiienlljr ; its source ta near my last ground ; in it at two plaoeit 
(2 j and 5 J miles from Shazadee) ii a small pool or well of indiffer- 
ent water. This valley is boundeii on the nurth by the Kallagan Hills, 
on the west by a continuous range of mountains of various names, ftir 
instance Marap, Isbodee, Mn7.ardan, Surjafp and Istrabi on the south 
by small low hillocku, called Pungoo and Suraboo ; on the east, by slight 
tw el lings, not deaerviog the name of hills ; its length is about iis mil©t> 
and breadth ten, but if the whole space up to the Syud Allee range 
eastward be included, the breadth will be about twenty miles. It ii 
subdivided by imaginary lines into several portions, each dislinguished 
by a name, but it will be sufficient if I mention io general terms its 
apportionment. The Hod-i-Khanee passes through it, and, after floW" 
ing westward fyr some miles, turns abruptly north to the 5iiereen-aU 
valley. That portion lying above the river is occupied by the Zeea- 
rottee tribe, who have about one hundred houses scattered over it f 
they cultivate it when there is a supply of rain, and give one-sixth of 
the produce to the Zugr McnguJs of Nooshkee, who claim the land aa 
having been given them in e«nam some generations bsck. The souther u 
portion has a few hamlets along the river bauk, viz,, Choupankooshta, 
ten house3> now uninhabited from the drought ; Kooddee-i-Gool Ma« 
homed, two houses, one welt } Kooddee-i'Sahvee, two houses unin- 
habited, one well; Kooddee i*Dhaee, five houses uninhabited, otic 
karez faqueduct)p occasionally dry when there is no rdn, two wells : 
and lower down on the iarae bank) Hubbee Boolla, ten houses iii- 
habitedy one well. From the cultivatoni of this portion the Haroonee 
tribe take one- sixth of the produce, but they have no right to it. 

I am pitched near the Kooddee-i-Gool Mahomed ; the well is smaUy 
and the water good, and sufficient for a party of twenty or thirty per- 
sons. Rodenjo is east of this hamlet about six or eight miles. 

llth October. Ifoncfiiy.— The road good the whole way, for the first 
few miles over and among the small hills of Sumboo 
and Pungoo, where the Soormasing river commences, 
being at first a small nuUa called Zumboo ; these hilU 
end at about six miles, and there we found a pool of 
very unpalatable water: thence the road is level to 
Soormasing, over what is called the Soormasing Sur Jungul. 

Soormasing is eleven miles from Dusht-i* Goran ; the fragments of 
rock about this spot are very singular — they are extremely hard, jet 
black, and shining, and contain, 1 think, a large quantity of iron, at* 
though I was surprised to find the pieces I took up so much lighter 
than I expected ; this, however, is no proof of the absence of iron, for 
Captain C. W. Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, mentions in his 
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Memoir on tlie Geology of Kutch, that of the two descriptions of iron 
ore found in that province, that extracted near the town of Doodaee is 
of small specific gravity, and valued by the natives more than the 
heavier variety, from its being more easily smelted owing to its frangi- 
bility. On this point my imaginary iron ore differs considerably, being 
truly ** as hard as iron." I thought my compass needle affected by it. 
This halting ground derives its name from the dark hue of these 
stones, and not <* from the vast quantities of antimony (soorma) col- 
lected in the vicinity." The rains of a Suraee are to be seen on (he 
left bank of the river, which is now perfectly dry, so that we were 
obliged to come on three miles three furlongs to this place, which is 
worthy of its name (Gundahanken) : it is bad altogether, nothing pro- 
curable, very little wat«}r, and that in most of the holes in the river bed 
foul from long disuse. After ascending the river bank the road from 
Soormasing is excellent, over a level plain. 

There are said to be some copper mines a little southward of Soorab, 
and on making enquiries about them at Kilat, two men, residents of 
Rodenjo, were named as being aciquainted with their locality* I sent 
for them, and they joined me yesterday at Dusht-i- Goran, denying all 
knowledge of the matter. I tried them in many ways, and promised 
them a handsome reward if they would take me to the spot : nothing 
would do — ^they either could not, or would not, give me any informa- 
tion, declaring they iiad never seen the mines, and had only heard of 
there being such things near Soorab. I was obliged to let one of theni, 
Allum Khan, return to his village ; the other, Wullee Mahomed Fukeer, 
. is still with me, but goes back during the night. 

12/& and \3th October. — Road undulating down the valley of 
Soorab IS miles ^^^^^ > ^^ ^^® ^®^ '^J ^ range of lofty mountains 
1 furlong. Height ^" continuation of those of Syud Alice ("or wild 
above the sea^5 194 goatj viz., Feeraioojou Chunneeree fthe ladder, 
feet from its steepness) Diraj Rustaree Duzeree Shee- 

rentoh, and beyond these to the further east Man- 
nace, then Sehbund, and to its east Golik and Mahomed Tawah, ter- 
minating in the high bluff point of Tarukkee. On the right were 
Wukkabee Kulkuttee, Taphoee Teng, Chilbuggoo, forming a less con- 
tinuous and lower range of hills, many of them having sharp-pointed 
crests. 

Soorab is towards the southern end of the valley, a wretched ruin of 
a place, totally deserted ; it was plundered a few months ago by that 
worthy Gool Mahomed the Darogah. Its inhabitants were none but 
Hindoos, the chief of whom is Gooloo. Three springs of fine water 
flow from the Tarukkee hills, and supply several villages, of which 
the northernmost is Hajeeka, thirty houses and two gardens ; near to 
it Janullo, an aqueduct, ten houses, inhabited by some of the Oomur 
Haroonee tribe ; and Meeranee, one garden and eight houses occupied 
by Nubbee Bukhs and Mahomed Soomallee. Below Hajeeka is Goor- 




goQlf l>elonging to Kliftn Mationried, chief of tlifr Haraonee, U htft four 
gardens^ fifteen houses. Nearest to So^iraU ar« the two Rod^neeSt be- 
loiigmg to Kh} T Mahomed, chief of Rodeoee Bmhooeei ; he lives 
hare. 1 rode over to see these two villages, and found them m ruins ; 
they have fkhy houses, of which thirty-five are occupied* Half a mile 
below Soorah U Sor>rk, two gardens belooginj^ to Shuflfee Mahomed ^ 
(of Khyra near Giddur) twenty houses, of which ten are daserted ; ii 
is held bj several members of the Khanazad. 

About a couple of milen from Soorab, on the Baghwana road, tre 
Niggar an»l Kukwee, the former belonging to Siirdar £«a Khan Meri-^ 
gu1» and Surdar Hehim Khan, son of WulEee Mahomed, chief of the 
Menguls, slain at th<? storm of Kilat ; four showanecs of the water 
were enjoyed by the hie Bebee Satee, mother of Mehrab Khan, and 
now by her son A;fiiin Khan. It contains thirty houses, fifteen of 
which are deserted, and haei nine gardens. Knkwee has twenty boutes^ 
five of tiiem vacant, and seven gardena, and in hell half by the Niggar 
pen[>le, and half by Akhoond Mahomed Siddeekh. Dun is about 
three miles south of Soorab, ami ia enjoyed by Surdars Esa Khan* 
Rehim Khan, and Taj Mahomed ; it has dve gardens, two bunims* 
shops, and twentj houses^ all inhabited. Near to Dun ii a deserted 
vltlage, with an aqueduct, called Gezhdughan. 

It is much to be regretted there is no rain or other plentiful aupply 
of water in this country, for since I left Kilat L have paissed over uiout 
excellent land, only requiring water to produce superb cropi. The 
inhabitants maintaio that rain has ceased since the British occupatiuti 
of the country, but some years before we came here there was a ceiisai' 
tion of the usual showers. 

T have again endeavoured to get some information regarding the 
copper mine at Moulee. I was told of another man al this place who 
is one of the few remaining alive who knosv any thing about it; ho 
formerly resided at Dun, and MooUa Izzut of Rodenjo used to put up 
at bis house when he made his trips to the mine. A handsome reward 
in money and clothes was promised to him if he would take me there, 
but without avail — he denied all knowledge of the matter, farther thaD 
that the Moolla used to stay with him in his periodical visits to and 
from the mine, but that he had never accompanied him. This iiian» 
doubtless, knows more than he chooses to admit, and it is a pity he will 
mot show me the place, as an examination of it might lead to beneficial 
results to the people themselves. The Moolla's son, Ahmud AUee» 
says the produce of the metal was twenty-five per cent of the ore. 
I4th October. Thunday — A fat iguingly long and hot march: we 
left Soorab at 9 a.m., and reached this village at 
about half -past 5 f.m. The road is very good, and 
over excellent soil the whole way. Immediately 
on leaving the valley of Soorab, three miles below 
the village, our road lay through a defile called 
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Tang-i-Deek, on the left being the remarkable-looking hill Deek, and 
on the right a range of low detached hills with jagged points. The 
Soormasing river passes through this defile, which is of no great 
length. The river here becomes of considerable breadth, and when we 
recrossed it at eleven and a half miles from Soorab, it was upwards of 
half a mile broad, and perfectly dry. A mile after crossing it, the 
usual Kafila road strikes off to the left towards a large tree, visible a 
long way ; this leads to a halting place on the river bank, where there 
is water, and is said to make a shorter stage than this village. 

Giddur is composed of two villages, one belonging to the Surkar, 
situated on a low rocky ridge and containing 50 houses, of which 30 
are habitable but not inhabited, except in the very cold weather, as 
these people prefer their geedans (black kumlee tents), which are 
pitched outside in the fields. The other village is about a quarter of 
a mile to the south-west, at the base of a detached piece of the ridge ; 
it is surrounded by a wall, and has a small tower on the top of the 
rock, which is about 100 feet high. There are forty houses in it, and 
two Hindoo shops, and it belongs to Futtih Khan, son of Durshad 
Khan Rodenee. There are also three gardens belonging to Futtih 
Khan and his two half brothers, Moobaruk Khan and Koota. 

There is an excellent stream of water here, which is rated at 24 
showahees, and shared as follows : twelve to Futtih Khan, because he 
made a dam across the river, five to the Surkar, one to Bhaee Khan 
Soomalaree, and six to Mtsree Khan, because his brother Gwaram 
Khan was murdered by Allee Mahomed Kullundraree. 

The valley which lies on the west of the town is extensive, and 
called Dusht-i-Mut (the plain of abundance) on account of the excel- 
lent crops it yields. Quantities of grain are taken northward from 
this, but strange to say, I can only obtain eight seers of barley for a 
rupee, while at Kilat nine and a half were to be had, most probably 
the produce of this very place. 

Shuhnr-i-Khyra is 2^ miles north-east of Giddur ; it has a small fort 
with one door on the east side. In the fort are 7 houses, and outside 
9* The inhabitants amount to about 30 male adults who cultivate the 
land when there is a sufficiency of rain ; the head man is Shuffee Maho- 
med, son of Khyra. 

The climate here is altogether hotter than at Kilat ; snow rarely 
falls in the winter, and when it does, it does not lie in the low country, 
the tops of the hills merely being covered. 

On arriving here I was surprised to find my kit deposited in the 
Musjid, which had been cleaned out for me ; this shows that in this 
purely Mahommedan country such objections on this score are not held 
as some of our countrymen in India would have us believe, when 
pleading most piteously on behalf of the '* poor oppressed*' natives 
there. 

The road to Punjgoor branches off from here south-west across the 

8 
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Dusht-i-Maty and passes between the Koocbenee and KulguUee Ulb 
up the bed of the Kulgullee river, which is described as being Yery 
narrow in some places : the distance of Punjgoor is 11 dajV journey 
for laden camels. (See Appendix.) Dates of a very fine description 
are brought from it, and supply all this and the upper country. The 
ground at this village Is strewed with the stones of the dates, upon 
which the people seem to feast prodigiously. 

1 5th October. Ff tday. — Early this morning my moon^hee Mahomed 
Bhakur, came with much delight to tell me he had fallen in with a mao 
who knew something about the copper mine, although he had not 
actually seen it ; he said his field was not far from the spot in the hill 
at Moulee, and he could point out where a great quantity of g^reen- 
looking stone was to be found, similar to what MoolU Izzut of 
Rodenjo used to carry away in former days; he had come to the 
bazaar to-day for seed. After conversing with the man, he said, that 
if I would promise him a rupee he would go and fetch a specimen of 
the stone he had described ; the distance was great, but he would be 
back early to-morrow morning. 1 determined, if his specimen proved 
satisfactory, to take a trip to the spot. To my surprise he made his 
appearance again this afternoon, but as he bore no traces of fatigue* it 
was very evident he had not been many yards from this village the 
whole day; he brought with him a parcel of common stones, most 
probably picked up in the neighbouring nulla. I could not help laugh- 
ing heartily at the fellow*s impudence, and the admirable seriousness of 
countenance he maintuned ; and although he had not performed his 
part of the agreement, I thought it advisable to give him half the 
stipulated reward, as it would show there was no unwillingness with 
me to remunerate for any odd jobs that might be done for me. 

\(jth October, Saturday — Road generally good. At seven fur- 
RosHUN-AB, 12 longs from Giddur we crossed the Soormasing ri- 
miles 2 furlongs, ver, the ground on this side being much broken 
Height above the and cut up by nullahs \ the road then skirted a 
86^4461 feet. low range (the river being on the right for a short 
distance) into a small plain, where it became very good. At five and 
a quarter miles ve passed on our left a black hill (Mortkoh), the 
beginning of the Dusht-iDrooggeo, a plain of small extent, covered 
with the stunted roots of the grass called Droog ; to our left lay the 
high road. We left five miles the other side of Giddur the day before 
yesterday ; we did not come into it until we reached a snrall river at 
nine and a quarter miles, the banks of which are very steep, but I 
am fold it is easy to cross where the road passes it higher up. This 
river flows from the north-east into that of Soormasing, and tiie junc- 
tion is about three miles lower down. Wc are encamped at a bend in 
the Soormasing river, which has a How of excellent water in it; on 
the right bank is a mass of hills round which the river sweeps, of very 
curious appearance, showirjg the strata about perpendicular ; they are 
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called Parra-i-Shadad, and appeared to me composed of basalt and 
chalcedony. I climbed up the highest and found the ascent difficultt 
that portion of the rock which I imagine to be basalt being very 
brittle and readily falling in flakes from beneath the tread. From the 
top, about 100 feet high, I was able to see a considerable extent of 
country to the west ; it seemed a sea of small swelling hills running up 
to the Bund Range. There is plenty of tamarisk for camels, and fire- 
wood, and grass of a coarse description was brought by my grass- 
cutter for my horse ; there is plenty in the adjacent hills. 

Six of Jumsheer Khan's men, chief of the Shadadzy, have joined 
me and are to accompany me to Nal. As we were coming to the 
halting ground, eight or ten men with a few donkeys passed us, and I 
was amused to find on enquiry they were the Luthkur of Surdar 
Bhaee Khan Soomalaree ; shortly afterwards another party of Brahooes 
pased in hot pursuit of the redoubtable army, who it appears had cooily 
helped themselves to a sheep belonging to the others ! 

17 th October. Sunday, — To-day's road would require some re- 
Khulboot, 10 P^i'' ^^^ artillery ; at the commencement, for the 
miles 7 farloogs. first mile and a half, the nullas should be smoothed 
Height above the down, and after that, for a short distance, the ta- 
sea, 4105 feet. marisk jungle should be cleared. The same ope- 
rations are required here and there to a small extent. At one mile 
three furlongs, we passed the halting ground of Allut, occasionally 
cultivated by the Shadadzy tribe of Mahomed Sunnees, who have 
ten geedans in this quarter. Our road lay along the left bank of 
the Soormasing river for six and a half miles, and down its bed for 
about a mile and a half: we then crossed over some small swellings 
causing a bend in the river, and again entering it at nine miles and 
three-quarters, we proceeded to our ground on the right bank, close to 
the foot of a very remarkable rock about 100 feet in height, called 
Moocheereekhul. Guns should continue in the river bed the whole 
way to this after entering it the first time. There is camel forage and 
coarse grass here, and plenty of water, but it is not very good, being 
saltish, so that it is fortunate for me that my servants have brought 
some from Roshun-ab. 

Only three of Jumsheer Khan's people have come on ; they all 
claimed something from me, which 1 refused to give. I told them I 
did not require them, and they might return home if they liked ; upon 
this they all remained behind : subsequently, three of them overtook 
me, perhaps believing that they may safely trust to my giving them 
some remuneration on the termination of that portion of the journey 
they are to take with me. 

J Sth October* Monday. — Our road the whole way lay either in the 
Chootok, 1 1 river bed or across short angles in the bank, caused 
miles. Height by bends in its course. On both sides we were con- 
above the sea, fined by ranges of hills ; those on the left, Sinjdeoand 
3937 feet. Seeroo, and the lower hills of Subsrung, were of good- 
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If height^ but those oti tlie right were broken Inhignifieaut ma^es flank- 
^ by tUe Hoan raoge. We wound about very mucli. Without a 
grf at deal of elearitig away of the 3tone«, ihis would be a difficult mafefa 
for artilleryr particularly od this side of a small paas over one of the 
bends ea!te^ Nlhing^ about seven mile^ and a half from KhulbooL 

There la acme came] forage here, and grass ; the water is not very 
good — there was pi en I y of it in several places on the way. 

My observation has been particularly attracted to-day to the variety 
of colours in the htUs, particularly light green fhyperathetie green- 
stone ?) I ahould much like to wander about this spot for at least a 
week — 1 atn «ure the result would be satisfactory j there must be 
copper in the neighbourhood. 

\9th Octobe7\ Tuesday* — We left the Soormasing river at three- 

Tcou^AB 11 quarters of a mile from the last ground, and after 
mil«s 2 furlongs, crossing a bend at two miles, did n^t come to it 
Heightabovflthe again until we reached ita left bank at this halting 
ACS, 3316 feet. place, which is upwards of a mile from the said 
bank, being in the bed of the river, which is here at least a mile 
broad. At about two mdea from Chootok the road divides into two, 
the one to the right going off to Gresha^ After leaving the Soor- 
maaing river we proceeded up a nulla and across a small open space to 
the Loch nvety where there is good water ; we crossed this river to a 
apot used as an encanipiug ground when it suits the convonietice of 
travellers, and then proceeded in a nvUa uphill for the first mile, with 
steep abrupt banks, and then downhill in another nulla for three 
miles 'y many parts would require clearing for guns, being rough and 
winding. 

The water here is excellent; camel forage and firewood are at hand, 
and coarse grass is obtainable from the neighbouring hills. The river 
extends over a considerable space of the hollow we are now in, among 
the hills of which those to the south are a large mass of great height 
and visible from a long distance ; they are called Shashan. The halt- 
ing ground of Khoorma-i-stan lies to the south-east, the village of Nal 
to the east, and the valley of Gresha about south-west. 

20th October. Wednesdajf, — For the first three miles and a half our 
road lay in the river bed, which here receives several tributary 
streams, but is now nearly dry. We then entered the Shaband Kbund, 
a pass a mile long ; it is rough and narrow, but is steep for a farloog 
only ; it led us into the plain in which Nal stands. In proceeding to 
the coast, guns should avoid Nal, and go direct from Tegh-ab to 
Khoorroa-i-stan, distant six miles. 

Shortly after my arrival the uncles of the chief called on me and 
were very civil. I was extremely sorry to learn that the chief himself 
was absent, having proceeded in the direction of Kilat to see the Khan. 
In the afternoon he returned, and sent me a message to say he was 
tired from his journey, and as I must be so also from mine, he would 
not come to see me to-day, but would do so to-morrow. In reply, I 
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begged the messenger to assure him how delighted I was at his return, 
&c. Id the evening a present was brought me of a couple of sheep, 
two donkey-loads of kurbee, and some firewood. From the little I 
hare seen of the Brahooe people as yet, 1 must say I like them very 
much ; they are very kind, and civil and quiet, and yery good- 
tempered. 

2\9i to 24th October, — Nal is a very insignificant place; it has a 
contemptible fort, about 100 yards long by 60 broad, of no strength 
whatever. The entrance is on the east side; it contains fifteen houses, 
three of which have balakhanas (upper rooms). Surdar Fukeer Ma- 
homed and bis two uncles — Meers Ruhmut Khan, and Hasii Khan, 
reside in it. Outside the fort on (he north are fifteen houses, occupied 
by the slaves and cultivators of the surdars. Dependent on Nal are 
four hamlets, inhabited by the Bunias, and called after them as fol- 
lows :— -Teekeea, one shop and twelve houses ; Takoo, one shop and 
seven houses ; Ooda, one shop and ten houses ; and Setoo, one shop 
and six houses ; and also a garden lately commenced, the property of 
Meers Rukmut and Hasil Khan, and their nephew Doorgosh (son of 
the late Kummal Khan Hummullaree.) 

There are two good streams of water here ; one springs out of the 
high hill west of (he fort and flows past it, the other is more northerly. 
The water is rated at 31 showanees, and distributed as follows:— 
seven to the chief, eight to Oomed Khan Mengul (his right by pur- 
chase), two to Meer Hasil Khan, two to Bohur and Moorad Khan of 
the Bohurzy Beezunjos, three to Muzzar (Oomurraree Beezunjo), 
three to Rozee (Guburraree Beezunjo), one to the village Res, and 
five to some of the Kummal Khaazy tribe of Beezunjos. The extent 
of cultivation dependent on these springs is of course very limited, 
but when the rains are copious the valley is very fertile, the soil being 
extremely good. Camel forage is procurable here in small quantities, 
also grass and fine kurbee. Supplies of grain, flour, &c., to a limited 
amount, are to be had from the Bunias, who furnish the Surdars with 
seed-grain for their fields, and receive the whole produce, out of which 
they furnish the Surdars' daily wants. 

I have been twice to the spring nearest the fort ; the first time I 
had not a thermometer with me, but the temperature of the water 
must have been between 95 and 100 deg. about sunrise ; the second 
time I ascertained it to be 83 deg., the atmosphere being 70 deg. at 
half-past seven a.m.: from this it would appear that as the day 
increases the warmth diminishes; and this b what the people say, 
from whom I also learn that in the cold weather the water is quite 
hot. Pottinger, in his travels in these regions, mentions the curious 
circumstance of (he spring at Kilat becoming cold during the heat of 
the day. 

Khoorma-i-stan is 5 miles to the southward of Nal, on the south 
side of the Soormasing river, which here takes an easterly turn for a 



short (listanci?* It haa a imall fort with enlrairjce on the cast i about a 
mile ati this Side arc 1 1 boiMes and a ganlenf having insule and about 
it 31 date trees (Kboonna). It ii occupied by the Nindou Seeapad 
tribe of Beezunjof. Tba land between ii and Nal is cuhivated by 
the Muzzar Oomurraree OeezunJoS} who liave no village Here bat 
live in geedaira* 

Fukeer Mahomed HumTnultaree u ibe chief of the Beesunjo 
Brahoo^es^ I have seen hiru freqaently at my tent during^ my 
slay here, and have received much kindness and civility from 
him. He U a pleasing young man between 25 and 30 yeaDi 
of age, somewhat reserved except on those occasions when h^ 
came to me utj accompanied by hh uncles : he is treated wiih 
great respect by every one, and is much beloved for hi^ very 
kind and generous disposition* He h Naib of Kej» and £ am told 
the only governor the Beloochees of that province pay any atieu* 
tion to. Ho proceeds thither in a few days to settle affairs and col- 
lect the revenues, which are very fluctuating in atnouuti and depend 
upon the power of the ruling authorUles to collect them: a consldt^rabl^^ 
portion is spent in its internal managementi and the rest (in cam elf, 
female slaves, and venetfans) is sent to the Khan of Kilat. I should 
much like to visit Kcj and Punjgoor, and other parts of Mukran, and 
the Surds r does not seem indisposed to my accompanying him, I 
ara extremely glad I have become personally acquainted M^ith him, fur 
his friendship may some day prove of great value should my wander- 
ings ever again be among the lieezunjos of plundering repuialion. His 
uncles, Ruhmut atid Hasil, are Raid to be very do sc- fisted, and are con ^ 
lequemly by no means likf d by ihe people in general, who^ as a bud 3% 
are exceedingly hospitable and generous ; and it strikes me, that this 
willingness to distribute on their own part may account for their con- 
stant asking for small presents ; more accomplished beggars it has never 
been my fate to fall in with. 

My tent has been at various times surrounded by groups of men 
and women (the latter much less reserved and shy than those farther 
north) anxious to see the Feeringee, and what be is about ; numbers 
have applied for medicine, and I have been obliged to practise exten- 
sively. One of the applicants was a man who complained of a pain 
in the bowels ; as he had just had himself^r^c^ for it, I declined pre« 
scribing, and told him that uow he must wait and see the effect of the 
treatment he had undergone. A day or two after, he died, and I got 
the credit of great sagacity ; it was supposed I knew he was likely to 
die, and on that account would not give him any daroo^ lest it should 
be said i had killed him ! I certainly am glad I gave him nothing, for, 
in the state in which he was, 1 de not think I could have done him any 
good, and his death would probably have been charged on me. Hasil 
Khan's little girl, Noor Beebee, about a year old, has been under my 
bauds, and I trust beneficially so ; the mother has had eight or nine 
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children, and they have all died of the same complaint, fever, when 
at the same age : the poor little creature is very emaciated, having 
had constant fever for the last two months. I at fimt administered to 
it with fear and trembling ; but the fever has now been checked, and as 
T have left some quinine for it, I do hope the little thing will recover, 
although I fear for it in the hands of its nurses. The last time it was 
brought for me to look at before my departure, the mother sent me 
some very fine dates : the poor people seem very grateful.* 

One day I returned the Chiefs numerous visits, dressed in the Be* 
looch costume : it seemed to give great satisfaction, particularly as my 
adoption of their dress is considered complimentary to them. When 
I saw the chief subsequently, he expressed his great disapprobation of 
my usual costume, and wondered I should prefer the tight English 
Poshak to the flowing garments of the Brahooees. We had also a 
discussion on the subject of beards, and he could not understand why 
the English should disfigure their faces by not allowing them to grow, 
and was surprised when I told him my lengthy beard and mustachios 
must disappear on my mixing in civilized society. On the occasion 
of my calling on him, 1 hoped to have been admitted into the fort ; but 
instead of this, a carpet was spread outside, and the womenkind (curious 
everywhere and in every clime) crowded to the windows and entrance 
to see the Ungreez. No state of any kind was attempted, the poverty 
of the chief stood undisguised. Our conversation was on various 
topics, but the subject that occasioned most surprise, and the greatest 
questioning, was that of the English having a woman to reign over 
them, this being so contrary, in their ideas, to the dignity and import- 
ance of ** the lords of the creation, whom men we call.*' 

26th OcMer. Monday. — Road excfllent, crossing the Soormasing 

River, 500 yards broad, at 5 miles, and encamping 

^^*^*w^*f "* ^ * short distance from it at this place, which is merely 

H Mif S' th*' * ^*^t>"g ground, and derives its name, I imagine, 

sea'^3192 feet ^ ^^^^ ^^^ exceeding productiveness of the soil, which 

' * is excellent. There is good running water here, 

coarse grass and camel forage, all in abundance. 

26<A October, Tuesday — Road pretty good, in some places (about 
the second mile) the ground is broken and cut up 
GuBROKfl, 8 mil«8 by small nuUaSt and there is also a good deal of 
Si furlongs. He^t j^^ tamarisk jungb. We crossed the river at 
alwfe ttte sea, 8025 g f„,|^ngg f^om last encampment, and proceeded 
down its left bank until 6| miles, when we again 
crossed it, and came over undulating but clear ground to the present 
spot in the bed of the river, the descent to which is somewhat stony but 
not very difficult. 

* I was much gratified to learu. a day or two ago, from a man who has just 
arrived Arom NaU that Noor Becbeo has perfectly recovered.— (2^th January, 
1842.) 



Troops tbould enc&mp either on tba bank ahove^ or proceed on 
throtigh the gap* At ■JnulesS furlongs from Ilazar Gurtjee, we parsed 
acuriouM looking^'ViUage coinpoted of a uumbt«r af mml huts eiLcairated 
from the ground and covered ov&r. At about 4 mW^t we wereabreaat of 
asmalJ fort, built by Fokeer Mahomed of Nal two or three jears figo: 
it 18 on the right batik, and appears s miserable place, being of single 
walla on a amall mound* Abaut two mileg bf'fore reaching our present 
encampment, the road from Khoonna4-stan joins tbe direct one from 
Nal, by whicli we came ; it is said to be very good, and runs along be- 
tween the right bank of the river and the BmaU range called Gutterou^ 
which Hanks tbe Shasban hills. 

Firewood and plenty of cam el forage and coarse grass j tbe water 
in the river is saltish, but in the runniiig stream^ whtcb is eotiducted 
off for cult i vat ion, it is very good. 

The river here passes through a gap at the end of a low range of 
hills whlcb have for some few miles been on our left; froffi Nal to this 
gap the valley is called Sur Nal, and from the gap southward to GuZ| 
Cheroo Nal : the former is 24 miles long and of various breadths, the 
greatest being 8 miles; the latter la 12 miles in length and about! ha 
same in breadth, and Is the locality of the Bohunsy, whose chiefif are 
the two cousins Moorad Khan and Bohur, two notorious leretler* of 
black mail, and committers of sundry atrocities. 

27th October^ WedneMdatf, — The road generally very good ; some of 
Guz K miles the nWfof would require smoothing down for guns, 
1 ' f urloD f, an d tl I e G u2 - k h u n d CO m nienci ng 1 1 mile fro m here i e a 
little rough. At 4| miles from Gurrokh we crossed the 
Soormasing river, and left it to meet it no more: at that spot called Purra 
there is water^ and it is occasionally made a halting place. After leaving, 
we continued to cross for some distance several paraUel ridges of rock 
(^basalt I think) lying about east and west i they appeared like the back^ 
bones of hills which had been covered over from their bases. At 5 
miles from Guz, and continuing almost to this place, we fell in with, 
and passed among, similar ridges somewhat more exposed, but lying 
north and south. In some instances the ridge was composed of two 
parallel rows of enormous square stones. In yesterday's march, after 
crossing the river just before the junction of the Nal and Khoorma-i- 
stan roads, similar ridges running north and south were met with. 

Our present camp is on the bank of the Guz river, which flows from 
the east from a hill of that name, and having been joined by a stream, 
the Parechee, from the south, turns abruptly north, and joins the Soor- 
roasing river. Water from the river good, camel forage, firewood 
and grass procurable. Our position is confined among low hills. 

2Sth October, Thursday — Our road lay five miles up the bed of the 

Gabbto 9 mil Parechee river to its commencement as a mere nulla 

' ' at a Khind, on this side of which was another nulla 

running into a river ("also called Parechee) at a mile lower down. On 
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tbe bank of this last we are pitched^ The road is winding and shut 
in the whole way by hills varying in height, and considering the na- 
ture of the country, is not very bad, and artillery might travel it with- 
out much difficulty. In many places steep banks would require slo- 
ping, but as their steepness proceeds from the soft nature of their ma- 
terial acted upon by rapid torrents, it would be easy to cut them away. 
An active enemy holding this piece of the road, might very easily se- 
riously discompose a superior body marching through it. 

The water here is extremely salt, but a small quantity of good may 
be procured near the spring which is on the southern edge of the hill 
Gaeeto, and is distinguishable by a clump of rank grass. Firewood 
in small quantities, also camel forage and grass. 

I ascended Gaeeto this afternoon ; it is about 500 feet high, and is 
said to have been convulsed by an earthquake, of which it bears the 
marks very evidently : it and the greater part of the hills about here 
seem composed of basalt laminated ; the pieces are very hard, but 
easily separate and shelve off under the tread ; they are called by the 
Brahooees, Taphooee, and those laminse which are of a suitable thick- 
ness are much prized by them for tawas (frying pans, \ 9 ^.) The 
ascent and descent of this kind of hill are very fatiguing, and some- 
times even dangerous ; but as yet the greatest inconvenience I have 
experienced, is the destruction of my English shoes, the hard soles are 
soon cut to pieces by the Taphooee, which, as the natives say, is a 
great dooshmun (enemy) to leather. 

I was much amused to-day with Suffur, the Brahooee Fukeer Ma- 
homed has sent with me; he told me in answer to the question of how 
many people he had slain, that they amounted to five — two of them ia 
what I suppose may be considered fair-fight, and three by waylaying 
them ; and that he fully expected his turn in due time would come, 
and that he would be killed in revenge by some of the connections of 
one or other of his victims. I asked him if he was not ashamed of 
himself; he said no, that his chief had given him the order, and I dare 
say he thought (in the words of Shakspeare) *< if his cause be wrong, 
our obedience to the chief wipes the crime of it out of us ; if these 
men died not well, it will be a black matter for the chief, whom to dis- 
obey were against all proportion of subjection." I then enquired what 
instructions he had received as to cutting my throat — he replied, none ; 
that uow he was of course my servant, and ready to obey my com- 
mands. I asked him if in that case he would kill the Moonshee who 
was sitting with us on the top of a hill, if required. He said, cer- 
tainly, and unsheathed his knife in an instant by way of showing his 
readiness. 

" To break Within the bloody house of life, 
And on the winking of authority 
To understand a law." 
We were all laughing together, but he would probably without hesita- 
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lion liave commiltetj any atrocity directed. He ii much disgusted 
vfilh the Khati^u Howards who are with me> becauise they did not give 
bim any of tlidr khana taiit evening ; he fays that Brahooees ^oulii 
not have treated him so shabbily, as they invariably &Kar6 their meal 
wiih any ODe who is unprovided* The moonshee (^ Ktlat man) corro- 
borated thit, and remarked, that if any one acted contrary to this libe-^ 
ral manner, he woidd be thought very badly of. 

29*/* October* Friday. ^The road lay down the Parechee river 
^ crossing a small khund called Jurtullee on it» right 

milers^fr/lonffs. l^atitt at 2J miles from Gaeeto, and is very good; at 
Heiglit above the ^^ miles the river becomes contracted to about 40 
tea S661 f«et. yards in width for nearly half a mile, and this part 
is called Parechce-kee^tung: in some places for a 
ihcrt distance the actual road is only 12 or 15 feet broad. In the 
Tung are several large stonci, and although some of them are not very 
far apart^ they ^ould ba little or no impediment to Artillery. AllLer 
passing through the defile, guns should continue down the bed of the 
river for about four milet», and then turn off to the left, when another 
four miles will bring them to Oornatch — this at least is the informa* 
tion I have received^ for I have not been able to ascertain ihe point by 
personal observation and survey. After the Tung, the katila road by 
which I came, strikes oiF to the left up the steep bank of the river^ and 
cofitinnes over smooth ground for about hdf a mile ; from this to the 
termination of the defile called Sinjaroo-ka-hhund or durruh* is one 
mile, so intersected by ridges of rock, that in its present state it would 
be utterly impossible for artillery to be driven through itj and to put 
it in order much labour is requisite. 

30ih October. Salui*darf. — The plain or valley of Oo match is 9 miles 
broad by about 14 long ; in the centre are the ruins of what was once 
a small fortification, destroyed during the many fights between the 
Menguls and Beezunjos ; a short distance to its north is a Bunia's 
shop, where small quantities of flour, jowarree, barley, and dates are 
procurable; scattered about are 10 houses, in which grass, &c. are 
stored, for it is only occasionally in the cold weather they are inhabit- 
ed, the people preferring their geedans. There is camel forage here, 
and kurbee can be purchased ; the water is not very good, having an 
unpleasant taste ; it is from the Oornatch river which flows from the 
north east through the valley, and joins the Parechee about 10 miles 
below the fort, and thence retaining its own name, I am told it runs 
southward and enters the Hingol river a munzil above its debouchure 
into the sea about 60 m'des west of Sonmeeanee in the province of 
Lus. 

Cultivation depends upon the rains principall}', but there are two 
channels which draw ofl'the water from the river; they belong to Hy- 
but Khau Kumburraree who resides here, having naturalised himself 
among the Beezunjos, because when the Beezunjo Surdars were slain 
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on a certa'm memorable occasion at Khozdar by Muhmood Rlian, 
grandfather of the present Khan of Kilat, his father was with them, 
and shared their fate. He is one of the chiefs of the Mahomedzy and 
Keeazy tribes, who some generations back murdered some of his an- 
cestors, and were on that account placed under the authority of his 
family. The other chiefs associated with him are Mahomed Khan 
and his two nephews, Daood Khan of Mushky, and his brother Sadut 
Khan, resident at Kilat, who having married the widow of the late 
Misree Khan of Giddur, enjoys his share of water at that village. 

The Oornatch district is occupied by the Tummurraree Beezuojos ; 
their chief is Allahdinna, who is also head of the Mahomedaree, Gubbur- 
raree and Loodanee : the united force he can bring into the field is 300 
fighting men. He is very unwell at present, and Hybut Khan, when 
calling on me yesterday, begged me to halt here to-day, in order to 
give him some medicine. This forenoon I went to see him ; he is 
living in geedans some distance off; he is extremely venerable and 
pleasing in appearance, and there is a striking resemblance between 
him and Hybut Khan; they are both fine-looking patriarchs, with 
beards as white as snow. The old gentleman entered into a long and 
wearisome account of his ailments, which were complicated enough 
and embraced a period of many years. The geedan into which I 
went was a very nice one, about twenty-five feet long, by nine or ten 
broad ; it was constructed of three erect half -oval frames of wood eight 
or nine feet high, set up at intervals, and over them a black kumUet 
whose web was goats' hair, and woof sheeps' wool : this reached to about 
four feet from the ground, and the lower space was filled up except on 
the entrance side, by matting. I found the heat inside very great, the 
sun's rays makbg their way in through the interstices of the coarse 
kumhe. The women in the next geedan seemed to be much amused 
at my appearance, for they kept up a hearty giggling while I was 
outside, and two or three of them came into the geedan I entered afler I 
was in. 

Besides the four tribes under Allahdinna, are the six following, the 
whole being under Fukeer Mahomed of Nal, as chief of all the Beezun- 
jos : Lotanee, Chunnal, Buddoozy, Oomurraree, Seapad, and Nindo- 
warree ; their Lushkur amounts to about 400, besides those of Allah- 
dinna. 

The notorious plunderer Futtelee is staying in this neighbourhood 
just now ; his usual locality is below the Baran Luk, west of Kanejee, 
but on account of the recent quarrel (not yet satisfactorily arranged) 
between the Beezunjos and Menguls he has come here. This man is 
the curse of the road and the terror of Kafilas, and will probably some 
day experience the fate of that celebrated robber Nubbee Bukhsh of 
the Mooreh Pass, who was blown from a gun for his malpractices by 
Shah Niwaz Khan, and perhaps this is one of the few beneficial acts per- 
formed by that detested and tyrannical prince during his brief reign as 
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abief of KilaU Futldee and another (wbo«e name I do ikot know, byt ^ 
he IS a person of no wuch celebrity happiJy) are Iheaotis of Moolla, who^ 
«*ith Ruhmut (father of Kurriiru Khan res*idiog ai Bela)j and AUum 
Khan (father of Allahdjnna of Oornatdi,) are sons of Gajee* chief of eh# 
Tummurraree* Ruhniut and Moolla (the latter still living > are the 
persons who joined Captain Christie and Lieutenant Pottinger at 
BelainlSiO, 

31 jf October* Suntiatf. — Uoad good t ^^ nome places the bushes mmf \ 
require clearing avray. Water very good from holes in the bed of the | 
Oornatch riveri Course grass and camel forage procurable. 

3lii October, — ^This spot is close to the bank of the river afler 
crossing it, and tikes its name from a Peer who lies 
buried here i his grave is cnclosod by a small wall of 
stones and covered in wilh leaver, bo that it might 
be mistaken for a deserted hovel ; at its entrance ara 
hung some offerings, sych aa camel belli^ and the 
tastiels of Koorjees. (saddlebags.^ 
There is a direct path from Gaeeto to this place across Kutlagoo 
hill, but it is not practicable for laden camels. 

Is* to 4lh November * — The road is very good until the rirer of 
Datunnadeer at three and a half miles from last 
ground ; the descent into the river is rough and bad» 
and thence nntif this spot below the Luk the same 
may be taid of the road witb the exception of a fe^ 
parts. At one and a half miles from Huisen Peer 
we came to a narrow pa^s bet\?een the bills which bound the Oornatch 
fafley on theea&t^ that on the right being of a conical shapoj and named 
Keeroo; through this defile the Oornatch river flows from Toorkub- 
bur, and where we crossed it the banks require a little sloping and 
clearing of bushes. At Datunnadeer we found water, of which, had 
we been certain, we should have made this the halting ground yes- 
terday. The road from Toorkubbur joined ourn at a quarter of a mile 
from the commencement of the Baran Luk, which is at four and a half 
miles from Peer Hussen. At this point there are two roads, one leading 
direct up the Pass, and the other goes round by the right, and is a little 
longer, and is considered the best of the two by the Kafilas, but the 
jemadar of the Madras Pioneers, accompanying Captain John Leeson's 
detachment, marching to the coast from Kilat via Wud, is now at 
work here with ills men, and tells me that, after examining both roads, 
ud finds that the straight or eastern one will give him least trouble to 
repair, as he can, by a slight deviation here and there, avoid some of 
the worst parts. At six miles from Peer, (by the western road) the 
two roads meet, when the descent of the Pass begins ; it is gradual, 
until just at its termination, where the road is extremely narrow for 
about 150 yards, part of which is through a cleft in the rocks, and 
then goes down the steep southern face of the hill. 
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There is nothing very striking in the Luk — it is nothing more than a 
couple of stony watercourses, up and down a very ordinary hill, the 
ascent being very trifling, and the descent, though steep, only about 
200 feet. I find that the foot of the hill where I now am is 218 feet 
below our last halting ground, and 119 feet higher than Oornatch ; 
for wheeled carriages the road is certainly very difficult, but the 
Pioneers are labouring hard to make it passable. I have ascended the 
highest point of the Luk ; the view is extensive, but as far as the 
Baran hills* are concerned I saw nothing " sublime or majestic" 
in the scenery, and my feelings might be considered those of dis- 
appointment rather than of admiration and awe, as experienced by 
Lieutenant Pottinger; but of course one man cannot judge of the im- 
pressions made upon the mind of another. On the eastern side 
is a mass of dark hillocks, looking like an <* agitated sea'' 
of coal-ashes, and cinders, suddenly fixed ; on the west are 
higher hills of a lighter colour ; the scene from the north is par- 
tially shut out, and the south alone exhibits an uninterrupted view 
of " rugged and stupendous mountains.'' There is a fissure right 
through one of the hills of the Luk, occasioned, I suppose, by some 
convulsion of nature, to which this country has unquestionably been 
subjected at one time. The Luk takes its name from the Baran river, 
which, running hence, is said to join the Indus at Karakhu^ a hunting- 
ground of the Umeers of Sind, about two miles south of Kotree. f 
remember when marching from Kurrachee to Upper Sind in Dec. 
1840, we encamped one day on the bank of a river of this name at a 
place called Buchanee. 

Coarse grass is procurable here, but camel forage seems scarce, and 
of firewood I can see none. The water is extremely good in the river, 
which 18 here called Tullardeer* 

6th November. Friday. — A very short march, but artillery would, I 
Kahbjbb 7 miles *^^"^» ^"^ ^^ fatiguing ; for the first four miles and 
6 furloDgt. * quarter it is very undulating, over and up and 

down nuUas and river beds ; we then came to what 
appeared the junction of two rivers, the ascent and descent of the 
banks were very great. This ground is .marked by a few trees, near 
to which 18 a grave, ** the mosque and cemetery," I imagine, described 
as being here by the Ufghan horse-dealer to Captain Harris (vide 
Proceedings of Bombay Geographical Society for February, 1839*) 
Plenty of camel forage and coarse grass, and in th^a vines firewood, 
but the water is upwards of a mile distant, close to the hills to the east- 
ward ; the supply is not abundant at present, but by scooping out a 
few holes, safiicient for a large detachment may be obtained. 

* I have since been infortned that the name of these hills is not Baran) but 
Hannartorkee ^^J* j ^^*.— (March, 1842) 
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Gtk November. Saluvdft^.^ About one hundred yardi from the trees 
- Hi Kanrjee we deacended inta tlie bed of the rLver 

ISmnes. ul'mh\ ^^ that name, and contrnued in it far a inik and 
above the se*,25S9 ^^i^^G qtiartt^rs ; at two railei and a balf we entered 
f^ef^ the AraTiweree river, and asci^nd**d its bed for 

about three furlongs^ we then left It by a bad piece 
of road, and croBsing over pretty good ground entered it again at four 
in lie* and three quarters, and continued zigzagging in it for about 
a niile^ (it being shut in by steep chfFs on each side) and then 
zigzagging up a hill, did the same down another, after firat pro- 
ceeding for a short distance on level ground ; the last winding 
descent may be avoided, hy using a road strikinf* off to the left, 
made lately by tbe people of the country ; it joins the old road 
at »even miles and a quarter from Karipjee> the foot of the steep. 
We then proceeded along the dry bed of a river, called Meeran 
Kbooshta, tilt it strikes off to the left three quarters of a mile farther 
on, at which spot there is a hole of water. The bed of the nver h 
occaaionaHy used as a hailing ground ; it ia very confined. Leav- 
ing it, we crossed a small but very rough hill, and re-entering the 
Meerankhooshtee river, at nine miles three furlongs, continued in its 
bed until we turned up its right bank^ 300 yards from where we have 
halted. In it, at ten miles three furlongs* we passed a hole of water, 
called Basoon Kbanee from its heat, but I did not find its temperature 
very high. Opposite to the point where vi^e came up the bank, a road 
runs oif ou the other side to Gudab, which river is parallel with this 
one. Most of to-day'd road ia in narrow defiles, some parts are very 
pretty, particularly in the river near the Basoon Khanee, and there is 
abnnilance of jungle to please the eye ; with the aid of the pioneers 
this road will not put guns to much inconvenience. 

There is plenty of grass and tamarisk in the river, and the water is 
good. We are now only 72 feet below the level of Oornatch — the country 
18 bare and barren, and the clumps of cactus appear to rae to 
render the scene more desolate. On looking back northward, a wall 
presents itself of sterile rocl^y hills, each with its jagged and weather- 
worn crest ; it seems hardly possible we can have found a way through 
them. 

7th November. — The road, upon the whole, is excellent. At 300 
PooRALLEB RivEB, yards from last ground, we entered the Pinj River 
16 miles? fnrloDgs. by a slightly stony descent, just at the point 
Height above the where the Sullou River joins it. At three furlongs 
sea, 860 feet. farther, we came upon a small puddle of good 

water at the bend of the river, which is here shut in by lofty walls, 
and is very narrow, varying fnim 12 to 25 feet in breadth; it is 
stony, and may require some pioneering. At one mile fiwe furlongs, 
we came upon a fine stream of running water (in the river bed) which 
continued with us for upwards of a quarter of a mile. Below it, if 
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necessary, (roops might encamp. There is plenty of tamarisk for 
camels, and, I dare say, grass ; but it was too dark to see this latter. 
Again, at a quarter of a mile lower down, we fell in with water, and 
here first felt the sea breeze ; it was very acceptable, as marching, 
although at night, was warm work, particularly to those on foot. In 
many places in this river there are some fine tamarisk trees, and to- 
wards the part where we left it (six and a half miles) the jungle 
is very thick, but the hills are considerably decreased in size. Higher 
up, they are from 50 to upwards of 100 feet in height, with steep 
sides down to the river bed. At 500 yards after leaving the river by 
its right bank, we passed a small heap of stones called Ched-i- Bohur 
(Bohur's collection or gathering) near which people occasionally 
encamp, but the water is said to be two or three miles distant at present. 
Three miles farther on, afler gently ascending, is the head of the Kohun 
River, such a miserable little nullah that at first I could not distin- 
guish if, but it very rapidly increased to the dimensions of a mighty river 
with high precipitous banks, but quite dry. Its bed, like that of the 
Pinj, is a splendidly smooth road, with a very apparent descent. In 
only one place wou!d artillery meet with any obstacle, this is at the 
Trup-i* Kohun, which is much narrower than any part of the Bolan 
Pass, being only ten or twelve feet wide, and crossed by rough frag- 
ments of rock. 300 yards lower down are a few holes of water. 
At sixteen miles five furlongs, the Kohun joined the Poorallee River, 
down which we have come a couple of furlongs further, and encamped 
on the right bank among the trees, which are here very thick and 
afford good shelter, but I would recommend no one to select so con- 
fined a spot, for the musquiloes are most annoying, and the sea breeze 
80 much excluded that at noon the thermometer indicated ] 04 degrees, 
and while I am writing (6 p. m.) it stands at 90 degrees. We have 
descended 1729 feet in this march, and now the climate appeirs quite 
changed — the heat all day has been most oppressive, and I have ex- 
perienced a degree of weariness and lassitude such as is common to 
the Konkun in India at certain periods of the year, and I could easily 
fancy myself there, for that peculiar noise, like the action of water, 
which the wind makes among the tamarisk trees and those of the 
cassarina kind, resembles the beating of the sea against the shore. 

The supply of water is plentiful and excellent, and fire-wood, grass, 
and camel forage abundant. 

Wat is the word for " mouth * in Judgallee, the language of the 
Lus province; and the place where the Kohun River enters the Poo- 
rallee is called Kohun-wat, and is the usual encamping ground. 

8M November. Mondat/.-^Rosid very good ; for two miles and three 

quarters it lay down the bed of the Poorallee, the 

Sua-i-A8MA,9 last quarter mile being through thick jungle, and 

mileg 3^ fur- jy,gjj along its left bank nearly the whole way, crossing 

^°^^* numerous rivers and uuUas. At five miles and a 
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quarter we passed a singular lookiiig bill called Kunnur C^i^rise. The 
country is now more opeii^ the bigU moiintaina are left behind^ tbo«6 
to the eastward are a considerabb distauce otf, while tbose wbicli 

separale the province of Lus from Mukran are juit appearing lo the 
westward* W e are pitebed close to some fine fields of jowarree and 
rice on the riglit bank of the Pooralleej which ia here of great breadth. 
Excellent water from a running utream whiL-h supplies the Mill (Af^eea) 
lower down. Plenty of grass, but camel forage less abundant than 
hitherto* 

Bih to I5lh Novmaber, — We entered the Pooralleeat two mdea three 
fuHonga, and oon tinned down it for about two miles v 
It 13 rather rougti from small stones, but Dot no as to 
impede guns. At three miles and three quarters 
Aseea(the Mill) lay off to the right a shoit distance, 
and at seven and a half inilea Turrurro. At eight 
miles 6ve furlongs we pasaed close by Sanjaree^ from 
which village to Bdou our road was through narrow lanes of brush* 
wood jungle (chiefly the excelteut camel forage pedoo) which must 
be entirely avoided by arlilleryi 

Belou or Bela is the residence of the Jam or Chief of the provtoce : 
it appears to stared as an island » elevated about 20 feet from the dry 
bed iu the centre of the Poorallee river, whose banks, however, are 
here exr eediugly difficult to define ; and I imagine that in very rainy 
Mteaiher this flat country in inundated for miles, and (hat, on the decrease 
of live water, il is quite accidental what course the running stream may 
&elect* Bela has no fort, but the part where the Jam lives is fortified 
by Yt'alls and contains 23 hou^est three of them npper- roomed. Besides 
these, there are in the town 450 housesi chiefly made of taatlU and 
dab, and all with bad geerees (ventilators) facing the sea breeze; of 
these 60 are empty, but probably only temporarily, most of them 
are padlocked. There are 120 bunias' shops open, and apparently 
well supplied with goods, and 23 shut, two shops of the makers of the 
sandals peculiar to this province, and strikingly resembling those of 
the ancient Grecians, two shops of the makers of women's shoes, 
seven of tailors, four of carpenters, two of blacksmiths, four of 
goldsmiths, four of dyers in blue (Neerolee), three of potters, two of 
ubbruk (printers of cloth for wearing apparel)^ three of confec- 
tioners, one of a butcher, one of a gunpowder maker, and eight of 
oilmakers. There are also 13 musjids. The streets do not appear 
to me so narrow and dirty as those of Kilat, but in some places 
the effluvia is far more disagreeable. The inhabitants are principally 
Hindoos. East of the town on the lower ground, are two arruts (wells 
with Persian wheels worked by camels) and two wells without wheels ; 
on the west two arruts, and on the south one.* 

* About one koss eastward of the town is a mound, said to have been the 
site of the former Bela : the tradition is, that the iahabitants were a most ini- 
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There is a small hamlet, called Saberanee, containing sfx houses and 
one well, about one mile and a half to the the east of the town ; and 
a couple of miles to the south east is another of the same size, 
Chetaree, both occupied by the slaves and other dependants of the 
Jam. About two miles to the south west is Got-i-Oosman (Oos- 
man's village, called also Guddor), it has twp wells, four Bunias' shops, 
and 50 houses, and is inhabited by the Guddor tribe of Noomrees, 
whose Chief is Jogee the son of Oosman. 

The province of Lus commences at the Kohunwat, and extends 
southward and eastward to the Hub River, on the south being 
bounded by the ocean, and on the west by the Harho range of 
mountains. Its length is about 120 miles, and breadth 50 : its soil 
is in many places particularly good, but of late years the lamentable 
want of rain has limited cultivation to the supply of vater pifordcd 
by the Poorallee and Kulhullee rivers. 

The principal grand divisions of the population are the Noomreea, 
the Shekh, and the Roonja, with a small sprinkling of Brahooecs, (pro- 
noonced here Brahees.)* 

ISih November. Monday. — 1 left Bela at a little after three o'clock 
this afternoon, and after proceeding seven miles five 
DuND, 8 miles furlongs, through devious paths and a dense jungle, 
4 furlongs. reached Oundo at six o'clock. I could learn nothing 
of my baggage until afler I had Iain down by a well for an hour, when 
I was told that my camels had been seen at some distance moving 
onwards ; after particular enquiry, I ascertained there was " Ungrezee 
saman " on the camels, and going one-atid-a-half miles further, I found 
my people. The man who accompanied me had mistaken the road ; 
the one by which my servants came is very good and straight, and 
eight and a half miles by measurement. I cannot say the same of the 
other; it is through narrow lanes for some distance, and almost the 
whole way through thick jungle, requiring much clearing for the pas- 
sage of guns and loaded camels. At two miles two furlongs from 
Bela, I passed the small village of Yakoobanee, having one well and 
20 bouses, occupied by some of the Roonja tribe. Dundo has 30 
houses, one well, four Bunias' shops, and is held in eenam by Khan 
Mahomed, a relative of the Jam's, and one of the chiefs of the Chun- 

quitous and depraved race, and that onco upon a time a Moosulman Fukeer, a 
man who, on accouDt of bis great piety, had great power in God'fl karkhana 
(as the expression is), camo to the town, and only one man was to bo found 
who would receive him and give him a lodging ; to him tho Fukeer made 
known that the {>lace would on the following day be destroyed by boiug turned 
upside down : tois accordingly occurred, and the epithet Khara was attixed to 
the subverted city, expressive of its having been destroyed in aogor.^- Anger, 

U ^A 7 > it is said, means to become angry. 

* I have omitted a table I had drawn up of the tribes, as during my subsequent 
residence in the province I have had better opportunities of making a corrector 
one, which will appear in another paper, with other matters concerning Lus. 

u 
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tmrjtKy Jamotra, while the other cMeff KbaUkdinna, bolds Dutid. con- 
taining 2D houses ant] orie well. 

I Bih November, Tuesday. — Road pretty gGod ; It s^ms to bp 

merely sundry camel tracks through tamarUk jungle, 

ami over field** now apparently deserted, I f^uppose 

from want of water. N^ar to where I am pitched ii 

a well of very muddy water, but good if allowed to 

lettle^ There h abundance of tamarisk for the eamels, but no grass. 

At one and three-quarter miles we passed the spot named Treehara, 

where there is a large white tomb and several graves* 

I7//1 November^ Widnesdti^* — Road extremely good the whole 
way* although at first leaving our ground it was 
difficult to find it ; it lies through jungle at times 
extremely thickj requiring cutting away in some 
places, but artillery might travel tlie whole distance 
At about half a miJe from last stage we passed several 
graves and the tomb of Bncha Peer, At three miles we crossed the 
shallow and dry bed of the Wareeur river, which higher up to the eait 
ia c:flled the Kunkeeuu : at about six miles we passed the Sookun 
river, but first several nullahs belonging to it, and also several graves 
and the tomb of Sabur Peer, At seven miles seven furlong^sr, tlie 
Bucheree river, and a furlong further on a nulla running into it, cross- 
ing which we struck off to the right, and passing the tomb of another 
Bocha Peer, encamped in the river. There are two wells here with 
good water, and in one of them plenty of it. Camel forage is abun- 
dant, but no grass* 

\Sth to 2(^tk iVmi^wji^n^-^ Road very good the whole way; in one 
or twi* places where it lies in a narrow nullah, for a 
short distance it would require levelling for artillery, 
but this could be easily done, the ground being very 
soft ; at one place, five and a half miles from 
Bocheree, the bushes must be cut away, and it is 
just after this that one of the narrov/ nullas is. We crossed several 
rivers, but none of any consequence. At about the first mile the 
Ghar, 60 yards broad ; at four and a half miles the KippeewuHee ; at 
four miles six and a half furlongs, the Laeewarroa ; at five and a half 
mileS) the Jarruk ; and at ten and a half miles, the Kulhullee, 240 
yards broad. At ten and three quarter miles, we were stopped for 
a short time by a rapid nulla swollen suddenly by the rain which has 
fallen in the hills. At nine and a half miles is the small villa^ 
called Dooloowallee, having one well and 20 houses ; and at nearly ten 
miles is another, somewhat larger, having one well and 25 houses, 
belonging to Dureea, chief of the Mandurra, who occupy both these 
villages. 

Ootul contains 7 wells about 60 feet deep, 200 houses, and 30 Bu- 
nias' shops, and is chiefly occupied by Hindoos ; there are also 2 shops 
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of tailors, 2 of sandal* makers, who also tao their own leather, 1 of a 
blacksmith, and 1 of a carpenter, who is likewise 8killed in turning. 
There is no grass, but abundance of excellent camel forage here, and 
kurbee can be purchased. The Naib is Rehimdinna ; he is appointed 
by the Jam, and is a good-tempered looking old gentleman, with a nice 
white beard unpolluted with the abominable red or blue dye so much 
used in this country. 

Five furlongs to the south of Ootul is Dooroowallagot, containing 1 
well and 20 houses ; it belongs to Jam Dooroo, a near relation of the 
Jam's. Three furlongs farther is Kulla, occupied by some of the 
Boorra tribe ; it has 1 well and 15 houbes. 

2\st November. — Road very good the whole way ; for the first mile 
it lay through narrow lanes and by the two hamlets last 
?r*^" - f:^'^ mentioned, and then through thick jungle of wild caper 
Heiffht abuJe *°^ tamarisk : at 2 miles 7 furlongs we came upon the 
the lea 0. ^*"^ ^^ *^*® Kantro (or Kulhullee) river, and proceeded 

with it on our left 3 furlongs (passing a nulla requiring 
smoothing), and then crossing it, continued through a low jungle ex- 
tending to Shekh Raj, which is a miserable village chiefly occupied by 
Bunias ; it has 25 houses and 7 shops' of Hindoos and Meibuns, and 
is supplied with water from the Poorallee — but should that river be 
dry, water is said to be obtainable by digging 6 or 8 feet. The head 
man is Khalikdinna, who is the principal chief of the Shekhs ; he re- 
sides here, but is at present absent at Bela. There is no grass to be 
had, but kurbee can be purchased — camel forage abundant ; the water 
is very muddled from the late rain, but as far as I can judge of it in its 
present state it is good. 

Lyaree* is 5^ miles to the N. W. by W., and I am told it contains 
100 houses and 20 Bunias' shops ; its Naib is Darogah Billal, a slave 
of the Jam's. The inhabitants are principally Hindoos ; its cultivation 
depends on the water from the Poorallee, and when this fails the people 
go to Ootul and elsewhere. 

22d November. Monday. — Shortly after leaving Shekh Raj, we 
crossed the stream which supplies it with water ; it is 
4 rou"! 5°fr"gt. *^®"^ ^^ ^^^^^ htodid and waist deep ; the road is 
pretty good, through jungle, and for some distance 
from the stream over ground covered with nice green grass. This 
spot is merely a halting ground, there is no village ; the water is in 
4 pools about 3 feet deep, in what looks like the bed of a river or else 
dry swamp. It is over this, I imagine, that at a period of copious 
showers the dammed up waters of the Poorallee extend. At this 
ground there is very little camel forage, and that little bad. 

* Le is the JudgaUee lot tamarisk, which abounds densely about this village, 
whence its name ; perhaps it should be spelt Learee. 
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^2i/ to 26^/* Nopemtt^', — ^Road very good j at about lUe 8Ui luik* 

there m a mtge of dtjep sand wliidi wt^ulJ be very 

^^^^^^^^ * heavy fur guns, and close to Sonraeednfe there is an- 

Lit* 25** 25' N ^^^^^ ^Sitid range lesi heavy than the first — neither of 

them in my opiaion is above 20 feet high« It was not 

witil J ascended the last^ and was close to the town, that I eaogh t sight 

of the BGB^ the view of whidi^ with ita a^sociatiotis, must always impart 

inde&eribabk delight tu l\ie heart of an Englisdhmau. 

The opinions rtt'gardiiig the Foorall^e aiiil the position of Sotimeea- 
nee, are very conflicting, Lieutp Pottinger in Lis travels says, the vil- 
lage is advantageously situated on the southern bank of the Poorallee 
river ; Captain Harris of the Bo mi) ay Engineers, stales it is '* on the 
eastern biMk of the Poorallee;** and Captain Hart of the 2d Grenadier 
Regiment, that it is *vat the extremity of a large but tihallow batf^*' but 
in the map which Illustrates his pilgrimage to Hingbj the Poorallee is 
made to disembogue into tiiis bay* Major Outrani blends the Pooral- 
lee atLil Vindur rivers in one, ami placts the village ou the west of fhe 
latter^ Mr Ma^sson does not (in the extract of Ids writings I have seen) 
specify the situation of the village, but speaking of the western CQHti* 
nuous hill range, says, that it closes on the ocean beyond the point 
where the Poorallee effects its Junction. 1 do not understand wbetUer 
he means close upon the point — if so, the distance of the river from 
SonmeeutLee utust be very great, as the nearest d§iach^d bills are 31 
mlleij distant, and the coutlnuous range much beyond ; but perhaps he 
roay be understood not to be speaking ej^actl^, and in this case there 
will be an agreement between his i^tatement and the result of my en- 
quiries, which i»^ that this Junction of the river and sea occurs d kou 
(between 16 and 20 miles) west of the town. In corroboration of the 
opinion that the river enters the bay, I must mention the other account 
I have heard, and which also I am inclined to believe ; it is, that the 
river below Lyaree divides into two, one portion running westward as 
above mentioned, and the other finding its way into the bay ; but aa it 
spreads and covers a large space, and resembles a marsh rather tiian a 
river, this may be the reason why its existence as the latter is denied. 
In addition to this, I find Lieutenant Carless, of the Indian Navy, 
writes, that from the spot 4 miles N. E. of Lyaree where the Poorallee 
receives the waters of the Hub (query, the Kantro or Kulhullee ?) to 
its mouth, the river has ^o 6«c?; that, *' as the river fills during the 
rains, the dam (constructed to confine the waters) is swept away, and 
the water escapes through a level plain covered with bushes, about 5 
miles broad, which it inundates to a deptii of two or three feet. This 
plain is bounded by the sand hills on the coast, and extends in a wind- 
ing direction to the mouth of the river, which is situated at the head 
of the harbour of Sonnieeanee, and only runs 4 or 5 miles into the 
land." 

Sonmeeanee is on the eastern side of the bay, close to the edge of 
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the sea, and in some places not more than 30 feet from it at high- 
water. It appears increasing in importance and inhabitants, for I ob- 
serve the foundations of new houses being marked out : at present it 
contains about 600 houses of all kinds.* 

There are 12 wells here — mere holes dug in the sand; in some the 
water is drinkable, but in others exceedingly brackish ; the best is got 
from some holes near the British agency, 600 yards from the village ; 
the supply in them is very scanty, but they soon fill again after being 
emptied. There is no grass here, and very little camel forage ; wood 
can be purchased, it is brought in daily from the jungle. 

I have endeavoured, in giving an account of each day's march from 
Kilat to this port, so to particularize the road traversed, that the reader 
may be enabled to form his own opinion upon it. Of its practicability 
for artillery, it most be apparent there can be no doubt, provided atten- 
tion be paid to the repair of those portions specified as requiring it, 
and for this purpose a few pioneers would be necessary. If properly 
defended, troops would experience severe loss in attempting to force 
some portions of it, particularly in the Pinj and Kohun rivers. Of the 
two routes which unite at the Baran Luk, that by Nal, from all I have 
heard, is preferable to the one by Wud ; in this the natives are unani- 
mous, and those hired Brahooee camel-men who were with Captain 
Leesou's detachment, which marched by the latter road, and who came 
on after it was repaired, say, that though it is now better than it was 
before, yet if left to themselves they would never travel by it, as there 
is nothing on it for their camels to eat. It will perhaps be the best for 
troops to march by when the country is properly settled, on account 
of there being more villages upon it, ^-^bere commissariat supplies 
could be stored, but at present these are no advantage, and the scarcity 
of forage of all kinds will always be a drawback. In length there is 
no difference in the roads, if the village of Nal be avoided, and Khoor- 
ma-i-stan be made the next stage to Tegh-ab. 

From Uela to Sonmeeanee, my route lay to the east of that travelled 
by the artillery, and is somewhat longer ; I am unaware of any ad- 
vantage it may have over the other, excepting that in rainy weather it 
is more passable. 

From Kurrachee to Kwetta via Roree (near Sehwan), Larkhana, 
Shikarpoor, and the Bolan Pass, the distance is about 550 miles, and 
from Sonmeeanee to the same place, through the Jhalawan districts, it 
is about 390 miles ; in reference to the question which route is best 
for troops, I have no hesitation in saying the latter is in every respect 
preferable. The cost of camel hire alone for Captain Leesou's detach- 
ment, a mere handful of 200 fighting men and a few horses, is 32,350 
Company's Rupees ; so that, to march a large force, the expense in 

* The paper alluded to in the" note at p. 145, will contain further particu- 
lars regarding the village of Sonmeeanee. 
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the preset*! state of ibe country would be enormous — but ihiSi on occi 
sious of emergency, would be more than aounlerbalarjccd by ihe rapidll 
with which troops could be poured iuto the upper country* Aa I 
personal safety to stragglers, there it a strong comparison to be drawn 
in (he Bolan, to reiuaio behind iuteutioQally is to be guilty i 
fih de se — not ao in the Jhalawau territory : frooi the paHicular en 
quiry I have made on tliii^ head, I am perfectly salisfiedf that though 
itraggkr would be robbed, yet he would not inevitably be raurdere 
too i this cannot be said of the Sarawan distrioti^ and their bloodthirst 
occupants, whether they are at war or peace with us^ I believe no d€ 
scrip tic n of harm was experienced by Captain LecHon's detach men 
and with regard to myself, it has been seen how uiLniolt^sted 1 bav 
travelled^ and this comfortable state of atfairs was not n a used by art 
terror uf grape and caniiistcr* I wa» personally unarmed, and almof 
alwaytj alone with the moonsliee and a sowar or twO| and might easll 
have been cut down or shot at auy time. 

In conclusion. I must request great indulgence in behalf wf thi 
Journal. Unfortunately the Instruments with which I was supplied t 
survey the road were so extremely bad, that my lubour has been incon 
ceivably increased, and, since ihe hour I left Kilat, the mapping dowi 
of the daily work, rendered extremely intricate hy the iivnumerable ob 
servations 1 have been compelled to take, has so entirely consumed m^ 
time and occupied my attention, that 1 have been utterly unable t 
make enquiries on many points of interest, so that these page^ are ne 
e^iardy wanting in much valuable information. 



GfiOBGE Henkv Robertson, Lieutenant^ 

25th Negiment Bmnbit^ Native Injmiit 
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the iireAeut utate of lh€ country would hu enormous — but tbi^p ciii occa« 

sions of emergency, would be more than counterbalanced by the raptdlty 
with which troops could be poured into the upper country. As to 
personal safety to stragglers, there i« a strong comparison to be drawn t 
in the Bolan, to remain behind inlentionaHy is to be guilty of 
Jelo de se^^TiOi so in tbe Jhalawan territory : from the particular en- 
quiry I have made on thii» head, I am pt^rfectly satisfied, that though a 
straggler would be robbed, yet he would not inevitably be murdered 
too ; thitj cannot be said of the Sara wan districts and their bloodthirsty 
occupants, whether they are at war or peace with us* £ believe no de- 
scription of harm was experienced by Captain Leeson's detaGhment^ 
and with regard to mysdf. It has been seen how unmolested l have 
travelled, and this comfortable state of a^airs was not caused by any 
terror of grape ond cannistcr. I was per»onally unarmed, and aloiost 
always alone with the moon^hee ami a sowar or two, and might easily 
have been cut down or shot at any time. 

In conclusion, I must request grent indulgence in behalf af this 
Journalp Unfortunately the instruments with which I was supplied to 
survey the road were so extremely bad, that niy labour ha* been incon^ 
ceivably increased, and, since the hour 1 left Kilat, the mapping down 
of the daily work* rendered extremely intricate by the innumerable ob- 
servations 1 have been compelled to take, has so entirely consumed my 
time and occupied my attention, that I have been utterly unable to 
make enquiries on many points of i a teres t^ so that these pages are ne* 
cessarily wanting in much valuable information^ 



GsoRCE Henhy Robertson, Lieutenant^ 

25th Regiment Bomhay Native Infanhy. 
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Brief BiUoriealy Geographkidj and SiatistktU Memoir an Okhm^ 
munduL* By Captain G. L. G. Jacob, 1st Assistant to the Pali* 
tical Agent in charge Katteewar. 

[Prssented by GoTenunent] 

OKHAMUHBrL IS a triangular tract of land lying north and south, 
about 30 miles in length, and 14 or 15 in breadth, situated between a 
small Runn, the Gulf of Kutch, and the sea. Its chief towns are 
Dwarka and Bet ; Wurwala, Posheetra, Arumbhra, and Dhenkee, &c. 
are the principal villages. It originally belonged to the tribes of 
Wadhel Rajpoots and Waghers, in the foUowing proportions, vii. 

Wadhd RajpooU Wagher. 

Betf Dwarka. 

Arumbhra. Dhenkee. 

Posheetra. And the subordinate villages 
Wurwala.J thereto. 

And the subordinate villages thereto. 

These tribes principally were indebted for their support to the heavy 
tax (kur) exacted from pilgrims to Dwarka and Bet, and to pluiulor 
both by land and sea, to which they were greatly addicted ; the 
revenue customs were accordingly very limited, and the agricultural 
resources less. The origin of these tribes is lost in obscurity : by 
some they are supposed to be aborigines of the soil ; their habits now 
are as described by the Greeks 2000 years ago.§ 

Between the years A. D. 1801 and 1804, the inuabitants of Bet and 
Dwarka were concerned in the plunder of a vessel belonging to mer- 
chants of Bombay, during which act they flung overboard a lady and 
gentleman who were passengers in the vessel. || The circumstance be« 
coming known in Bombay, armed vessels were sent against Okha, but 
after remaining a short time they returned reiufectri. Government, 
however, directed that Okha should give compensation for the loss 
sustained ; but the call made on the cinefs was not attended to : the 
confidence they fell in their own strength induced them to make light 

* Commonlv written Oka, bat I have followed the correct orthography. 

t The islaDd of Bet is situated ia the Oulph of Kutch. and is commuiiioatod 
with from the mainland by a ferry. It is also called ** Shunkoodliur.*' from its 
resemblanoe to Uic shuak or << conch *' shell) and from the Duct Shunkasoor 
having his nativity there. It is 15 miles long bv 2 broad. 

X A. small fort known by the namo of ^^ Kutchoo Ghur " is situated near this 
place^ belonginf; to the Uao of Kutch. It was built to protect Kutch vessels 
from the pirates of the country. 

§ It has been stated without, I think, satisfactory proof, that thoy may bo 
traced to Kutch. 

II Such is my informatiou, but I have uo dooumout&ry proof of the allocation. 
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(Signed) 
Rajkotb, 14/A Jtt/y, 1841. 



O. L* G. Jacob, Ass'siant, KaUeewar, 



ReporU on the Soda Soih of the Barramahal^ and the Kaolm Earth 
of Mysore. By Capt. J. Campbell, Assist.- Surveyor General. 

[Presented by Goveronient.] 

To the Chirf Secretary to the Government of Fort St George. 

1. Snt» — I have the honour to forward (wo Reports upon the Soda 
Soils of the Barramahal, and the Kaolin earth of Mysore, which I re- 
quest may be laid before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Coandl. 

2. Unnecetiary practical details have been omitted in these reports 
to prevent their being extended to a tiresome length, and, for the same 
reason, I have not forwarded samples of the soda to elucidate the pro- 
gress of the manufacture, nor specimens of the crucibles formed of the 
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Kaoluit to shew tlie effect wUicU heat proUuced ; but Mhoutd his Larcf* 
Khi]> J II Council be pleaded to caLL upon me for further iufonniLtiuti, 1 
shall then forward what I am directed to prepare* 

3, It was my intention, in drawing up the report upon the Sod* 
Soib, to have solicited Uh Lordship iu Council to afford me the sup* 
port of funds for more extensive experiments, to be able to aacertain, 
uhh some certainty, the probable expense of tlie maniifa<;liire ; but, 
on further consideration, I feel that my stay in thi^ district will be too 
brief to produce any satisfactory result ; and also, because it will be 
necessary for me to go over again some of the southern portions of tbc 
district to complete my information upon its geology and miaeral pro- 
ductti, for a descriptive work which 1 am now compilings 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signet!) J, Camtbi^ll, Captaitu 

Hov *cOTi4tt, ^Oth Aprilf 1841* 



Report on lf$i Soda SQit$ of the BarramakuL 
I* Soda eoils aie very common in the principal plain of th« Barra- 
niahal in the Sdem disinct, which h bounded on the nurtb by tEie hitU 
of Congoondy, on the east by tlie Jawandy HitlSf on tlie south by the 
abrupt break in the levels at the Fapoor Gbant, and on the w^st by the 
Hills of Royacottah. 

2. In extent they are generally not more than about half a mile 
square. The soil is sandy, and incapable of supporting vegetation — 
no herb growing on them, but a scanty scrubby grass. In general 
they lay upon a bed of kunkuTp which is sometimes, as near Paulcode, 
of considerable depth. 

3. These beds of Soda soil are well known to the natives, who call 
them in Tamul, Chour-munnoo, and extract the Soda for the purpose 
of fluxing pounded white quartz to make bangles with. The dhobees 
also collect the earth, and by lixivating it, make a solution of Soda» 
which they use in washing clothes, by adding quick lime to make the 
solution caustic. But so ignorant are they in general of the principle 
of the mode of use, that they often convey the earth sometimes fifty 
miles, not being aware that the labour of carriage might be decreased 
by extracting the salt. 

4. The bangle-makers extract the impure Soda by mixing the earth 
with water in a pit, and allowing it to settle ; the solution is then 
drawn off, and evaporated by sprinkling it on cow-dung spread upon 
the surface of a granite rock. When the cake has become about half 
an inch in thickness, it is taken off and is broken into pieces, in which 
state it is called Chour-billah, and is stored in houses for use, some- 
times to the amount of 400 maunds. 

5. The Chour-billah is sold at the rate of 17i rupees per ton, and 
contains 23 per cent, of insoluble matter, the soluble part being in 
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greatest part ail carbonate of soda, with a little v^etable aod extrac* 
tive matter, and some muriate and sulphate of soda in small quantity. 
A solutioo of it will not crystallize in consequence of the extractive 
matter, and the natires are quite ignorant of the mode of crystalliiing 
it, and do not even know that it contains a salt. 

6. In Bengal soda soils are also found ; but according to Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy (Manual of Chemistry, p. 227), it contains 15 per cent, 
of sulphate of soda, which salt being more soluble in hot than cold 
water, cannot be separated by crystallization from the carbonate ; and 
the product of these soils in Bengal cannot, therefore, be applied to 
any useful purpose, unless the very expensive process of decomposing 
the sulphate by fusion in a furnace is resorted to. 

7. Being engaged in an extensive chemical examination of the 
minerals of this district, in which pure carbonate of soda is required in 
considerable quantity as a flux, and as the price of the salt, as vended 
in retail at Madras^ is very great, it has occurred to me to endeavour 
to supply the want from the mineral resources of the country. 

8. I have found by experiment, that a very pure carbonate of soda 
may be separated from the crude soda, which the soils of the Barra- 
mabal yield, by simply charring the Chour-billah or the residue, after 
evaporating to dryness in a gentle heat, by which the extractive and 
vegetable matters are converted into charcoal, and can then be simply 
extracted by filtering, and the solution will then crystallize on evapo- 
rating to a pellicle. The first crystallization gives a tolerably pure 
soda, coloured a little by the impurities, but after crystallizing three or 
four times, the crystals are beautifully white and transparent ; and 
after six crystaHlzations, the salt is so pure as hardly to give any pre- 
cipitate with nitrate of barytes after supersaturation with nitric acid, 
denoting, thereby, the nearly total absence of any muriate or sulphate. 

9* In England great quantities of carbonate of soda are required in 
glass-making, soap-making, and dyeing. This was formerly prepared 
from the Spanish barilla, which contains, according to Dr. Ure, mu- 
riate and sulphate of soda, lime, and alumina, and only at most 24 per 
cent, of soda. A large quantity was also made from kelp prepared in 
the Scottish Isles ; but this is no longer manufactured, as it has been 
found that in consequence of the cheap price of sulphuric acid, soda 
can be manufactured by decomposing the muriate of soda (common 
salt) at a price which remunerates the manufacturer. 

10. In this operation, the muriate is first decomposed by heating it 
in leaden vessels with sulphuric acid, by which the muriatic gas is 
driven off, and which is condensed and allowed to run to waste, as of 
no valuey-«-tlie demand in the arts for muriatic acid being very small. 
The resulting sulphate of soda is then mixed with charcoal and some 
lime, and is roasted by a powerful heat in a reverberatory furnace, by 
which it is partly decomposed and formed into sulphuret of soda, 
which, by farther heat and stirring, is again decomposed, and the suU 
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phur volattUzed, and an impure mixture of carbonate of soda, atihes^ 
and charcoal, results, wblch ia called io trade *^ black- balls, '^ and is an 
sirticle of commerce* 

1 L Tills Impure product b then further purified by solution in water, 
filtering, and evaporation to dryness without crystallizing', in which 
state it if railed " soda ash/* and is used by the glass* blowers. 

12. The salt is still very impure, being mixed with sulphate and 
muriate of soda, and does not contain its full eqntvalent of carbonic 
^cid, belngj in facf, a mixture of caustic and carbonate of soda* 

13» For the makers of plate glass, who require a very pure carbonate 
of Boda as a flux, to prevent the chance of the glass being dii»co]oured» 
the soda ash is mixed with saw du^t, and is again fused in a powerful 
furnace, by which it is fully carbonized and rendered capable of crystal* 
llzlng. It is then dissolved in water, and is crystallized once for the 
use of ibe plate glass makers, and six or seven times for the use of the 
apothecaries. In the latter state it is sold for 1 pence per pound re- 
tail » or 52 per cent, wholesale. In this state f have found by experi- 
ment that the article is exactly the same as the product described in 
pa rat 8, and the two arc therefore equally valuable. 

14, For the plate glass maker, the necessity of having the flux pure 
IS so great that the expensive process of decomposing common salt by 
pearl ash (carbonate of potash) is somerlmes resorted to, and (be 
resulting muriate of potash being little crystatlizable, the carbonate of 
soda is separated by evaporation and crystaltizalion. 

15- The cost of manufacture, from the Indian mineral soda^ cannot 
be ascertained but by extensive experiment, but as it will be seen that 
the process I have described (para* 8 J is very much the same as that 
in making saltpetre, the inference that the expense will be nearly the 
same in both manufactures may be allowed, and as saltpetre is made 
for two rupees per maund, therefore it would seem that nearly pure 
carbonate of soda can be manufactured in South India for less thaa 
five rupees per cwt. 

16. As the soils which yield this product are now quite unproduc- 
tive, and the time required for the manufacture is during the dry 
weather when the ryuts are unemployed, the agricultural produce can- 
not be affected, while the revenue will be certainly increased. 

17. While the cotton trade of South India is so rapidly increasing, 
an article for export which will serve the purpose of dead weight for 
ballast in the ships will be much required, and as carbonate of soda is 
not affected by exposure to air or damp, it may be packed in bags and 
will be useful for the purpose. 

18. As these soils are of limited extent, and as the manufacture 
cannot be carried on during the whole year, therefore the produce 
must always be limited, and the introduction of the article into the 
markets of England cannot affect the present market price, because 
the quantity yielded in India can only take the place of a certain quan- 
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tity now produced by the manufacturers of England, and the price will 
always therefore be regulated by that at which the English manufac- 
turers can afford to sell. 

19* On the introduction of the Indian soda into the market of Eng- 
land, the manufacturers will doubtlessly endeavour to prevent its sale, 
by endeavouring to undersell it, even going so far as to sell their own 
manufacture at a loss; but as it has been shewn (para. 15) that the 
Indian soda can be made for little more than 10 shillings per cwt., it 
would seem impossible that the endeavour to exclude it from the 
English markets could be successful. 

20. 1 have been unable to procure certain information regarding the 
price at which the inferior kinds of impure soda are sold in England, 
but when the expensive and laborious process described in paras. 9 and 
10 is considered, it seems almost impossible that any product can be 
made at so cheap a rate as that procured by the simple manipulation 
required for the mineral salt. 

21. I have endeavoured, by sending to England samples through a 
commercial gentleman, to endeavour to make this report more com- 
plete by being able to state the value of the article on certain grounds, 
but have been unsuccessful, the point appearing to depend in great 
measure on the import duty which will be charged in England. By 
the present regulations, natural Alkali imported from places within the 
limits of the Honourable Company's Charter, pays a duty of two 
shillings per cwt., but to ascertain the point, it appears to be necessary 
to ship a few tons, and then try by experiment at what rate of duty 
the article will be admitted. 

I am aware that some years ago attempts have been made to intro- 
duce Indian soda into the English market, but which failed in conse- 
quence of the opposition of the English manufacturers ; but I submit 
that the soils now pointed out, yielding by single crystallization a pure 
soda, were not before known, and, in consequence, in the former expe- 
riments to which I refer, it became necessary to fuse the salt for the 
purpose of purifying it, which expensive process of course prevented 
a successful competition with the manufacturers of England. 

(Signed) J. Campbell, Captainy 

Assistant Surveyor 'General, 

Report on the Kaolin Earth ofM^^sore. 

1 . A great portion of the level surface of the table-land of Mysore 
is formed of a red ferruginous arenaceous earth, resembling much some 
of the softer varieties of the upper red sandstones of England. 

2. This formation* which may be called for convenience <' Red 
Marie," is snperposed upon a continuous bed of hornblende granite, 
and is connected with it by a graduation both in structure and com- 
position, through an interposed layer of white kaolin earth, which 
is found between the two. 
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S, The kaolin iSj in some pkces^ sevemi feet In lliicknes^, and it 
generally of a pure white colour and soft greasy feel, ancl in sometitnei 
uiL3cecl with a fine quartoze mnd in small quantity . 

4» This kaolin is mentioned by Dr Heyne^ who mistook it for pipe- 
clay, — a mi intake which seems strange in an oUserrer generally so cor- 
rect in his remarks and researches* 

\ 5« The extent of this bed of kaolin I have not had an opportunity 
of ascertaining; but I know that it is found from Bangalore as far 
norih aa Nundydroog. 

6* That this kaolin is fitted for the manufacture of the £ner kinds 
of pottery and porcelain^ I have not been able to ascertain by direct 
experiment, in consequence of the laborious process, and, to an indivi- 
dual, expensive apparatus required to grind It down to an imp^^lpable 
powder l)y atones of liornstone under water ; but from it^ mineralngi- 
cal characterji, I believe there cin be little doubt of lis being of finer 
quality than many kinds in England^ 

7» My attention was called to the mineral, in consequence of being 
engaged in researches on the fusibility of the rocks and minerals of the 
Salem district — generally called igneous, in which it was necessary to 
expose them to a very high degree of heat in a wind furnace suffi* 
ciently to fuse cai*t-8teel, and for which I could procure no crucibles at 
a sulliciently cheap rate, and I hare found this kaolin« when mixed with 
un equal quantity of tinely-pounded quartz, to fully answer th*^ pur- 
pose of aiftirding crucibles and covers upon which the most intense 
heat has hardly any eSect, the outside being only slightly, by the al- 
kali of the fuel, and the crucilde being very slightly softened. They 
are also much superior to those called Hessiau, in not cracking unless 
by very extreme changes of temperature. 

8. In Calcutta, there are probably many manufactures carried on^ in 
the fusion of metab> &c., where this earth would be of great value, and 
it might even be useful in the manufacture of ^re-bricks for lining fur* 
nacst, &c., if the carriage by lanil for 200 miles would not render them 
too expensive. 

9« At Madras, at the mint, for making mufles and crucibles ; at the 
gun •carriage niAnufactory, and in several other manufacturing depots, 
this kaolin might be useful, and a manufacture of the articles might be 
either established at Bangalore, or the earth itself might be transported. 

10. Coarse china ware is an article of Import from China, and plates 
of this ware are purchased in considerable quantiues by some of the 
natives at 4 annas each^ while it \s reasonable to suppose that these ar- 
ticles might eaiiily be manufactured in Mysore at a cheap rate, without 
the necessity of any very expensive machinery being required- 




3. The kaolin t% in some placesr several feet in thleknesi, and \* 

generally of a pure white colour and soft greasy feel, and in some limes 
uiix:ec] with a itne quartoze sand in small quantity^ 

4< This kaolia is mentioned by Dr Heyne^ who niialook it for pipe- 
clay, — a mistake which seems strange in an observer generally so cor- 
rect in kts remarks and reaearches. 

5. The exteni of this bed of kaolin I hare not had an opportunity 
of ascertaining ; but T know that it is found from Bingalore as far 
north as Nundydroug- 

6. That this kaolin id fitted for the manufacture of the €aer kinds 
of pottery and porcelain, I have not b^en able to ascertain by direct 
e:ipenment, in consequence of the laborious process, and, to an indivi- 
dual, expensive apparatus required to grind it down to an impalpable 
powder by stones of horn&tone under water ; but from ita mineralogi- 
cal characters, I believe there cin be little doubt of its being of finer 
quality than many kinds in England. 

7« My attention was called to the mineral, in consequeoce of being 
engaged in researchea on the fusibility of the rocks and mineraU of the 
k.Salem district — generally called igneous^ in which it was necessary to 
'Expose them to a very high degree of heat in a wind furnace sufG* 
cientfy to fuse ea^t-steel, and for which I could procure no crucibles at 
a autticiently cheap rate, and I have found this kaolin, when mixed with 
un equal quanllty of finely -pounded quartz, to fully answer thf! pur- 
pose of affording crucibles and covers upon which the most Intense 
heat has hardly any effect, the outside being only slightly, by the al- 
kali of the fuel} and the crucible being very slighily softened. They 
are also much superior to those calied Hessian, in not cracking unless 
by very extreme changes of temperature. 

8. In Calcutta, there are probably many manufactures carried on, in 
the fusion of metals, &c., where this earth would be of great value, and 
it might even be useful in the manufacture of fire-bricks for lining fur« 
naces, &c., if the carriage by lanil for 200 miles would not render tbem 
too expensive. 

9. At Madras, at the mint, for making mufles and crucibles ; at the 
gun-carriage manufactory, and in several other manufacturing depots, 
this kaolin might be useful, and a manufacture of the articles might be 
either established at Bangalore, or the earth itself might be transported. 

10. Coarse chinaware is an article of import from China, and plates 
of this ware are purchased in considerable quantities by some of the 
natives at 4 annas each, while it is reasonable to suppose that these ar- 
ticles might easily be manufactured in Mysore at a cheap rate, without 
the necessity of any very expensive machinery being required. 

(Signed^ J. Campbell, Captain, 

Assistant Surveyor' General* 
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Mi/moir, in three parts, of the River Euphrates, Drawn up by Com- 
mander H. B. Lynch, of the Indian Navy, while in command of tha 

Euphrates Flotilla. 

[Presented by Government.] 

Memoir to accompany the Chart of the River Euphrates- 
Sheet Ao. 1. — The survey of the River Euphrates was commenced 
in the month of October, 1641, in the steam vessels Nitocris and Nim^ 
rod, under the command of Commander H. Blosse Lynch, assisted by 
Lieutenants Campi>ell, Jones, and Grounds, !• N. 

A series of chrononietrical measurements connect the river at the 
light station below Bales with the Mediterranean at Sawediah and 
Alexandretta, and with the Cities of Aleppo and Antioch. 

The chart shews the river in its lowest state, and is constructed from 
trigonometrical measurenniits from a base line, measured on the level 
plain bttween Bales and Giaber. The instruments used were a brass 
chain 66 feet ; 8-inch theodolite, by Gilbert (a very good instrument) s 
and excellent sextants, by Troughton and Sims. The chronometers 
were an eight-day M'Cabe, No. 262 ; Hedger's eight-day. No. 473 ; 
and a pocket chronometer by Tubrias, No. 179* The astronomical 
positions were determined by single and meridian altitudes of sun, 
moon, and stars, and lunar distances. The scale of the chart is one 
inch to a geographical mile taken at 2025 yards. The bed of the river 
is shewn in the chart twice its actual breadth, to enable the shoals to 
be more clearly visible on that scale. 

The sheet No. 1. extendn from Bales to the mines of Edhein. The 
Euphrates, in this part of its course, during the low seasons is ex- 
tremely shallow in many places, and is navigable only by vessels 
drawing not more than two feet water. The bed is composed of loose 
pebbles, which are easily moveable by the stream ; during the spring 
floods (when the current is very rapid), they are swept along the straight 
reaches, and the narrow parts through of the river, and deposited where 
the rapidi*y of the stream is checked either by its becoming wider, or 
by some natural obstacle or sudden change of course. The river, in its 
lowest state, may be properly descrilied as a succession of long deep pools, 
with slight current, divided and held up by shallow pebbly bars extend- 
ing across below them from bank to bank. The current is r»ipid over 
these bars from 3^ tu 4^ miles per hour, but the log d(<es not show the 
degree of velocity, or the resistance a vessel would have to overcome in 
ascemting over them, as the line of current is in ail considerably in- 
clined ; very light vessels alone oouhi be get past them, and poling 
might in tome cases be requisite, — indee<l all vessels employeil on the 
Euphrates should be furnished with poles and sweeps for the more 
epeedy passage of these obstacles. 

The most difficult passages are lettered in the chart, and a separate 
description given of them ; the river, however, frequently changes iu 



brd( aiKJ DO permaneal direcltoDs can, there fcr^^ be glv^n r<»r pAttihtg 
\ ihem; vesBeli employed on the riTer wouM« however » find IrttW ditfi* 
I enhy from rbe change, as it U grarlual; and ihe channel gen^mtl^' f«* 
maint the same during the low ii^afons^ atid U easily perceWf^* 

A light, powfrfijl, and Bwift gr earn -tug wouM be the most eSelent 

' vessel for navigating the Mesopotamian riveri ; if oec^SBaryt nothing 

I bat ihe ^n^ine tiiid bmlers s^hoitld be irj the veia^U.^ — fud, itom, atid 

crew might be accommodated in a tf^nder attached to ht*r BT«ni, in 

tlie manner of the tender of a iocomoiive engine on a nil way \ in diiB* 

cult places, the tender might be vetoed attern till the tu^ wai ftboTt 

the rapid, «vben )^he would easily draw up ihe tender; the dit^edi part 

of t rapid doe^ not e^ctend generally beyond a ff'w yards, above which 

I the stream i« cnmpnratiyety flow Rmt easily navigated* Toe length of 

the vessel may be 150 feet, by 20 be^im^ but it isofgreatcouseqiicaot 

I that the vessf^l ehould be li^ht and mcinageable. 

I The Euphratea, after pa^taing BaleH, run*< to the ea»t by aouth nearly, 

through a rich valley to the tuius of Ethdeheffu : from the iummit of 

these latter the ctiSi over Bales can be perceived, and the eye ran^i 

\ over a broad level valley, bourded by a low liue of hills, who#e aam** 

I mita are on a level with tht^ great niUierneii thttt extends to the culiU 

' vated parfa of Syria and ihe rich citlei of Aleppo and Damsscusi 

I through this valley tiie great river ia seen uinding from side to aidt^ 

I producing in it the richest verdure and dense forests of the tamariiik to 

I flue contract with the parched desert above, and the white chalk elfdfji 

that mark the bnundary between them. In the vicinity of Baba tbe 

average breadth of the vailpy was foutid to he four miles. 

The valley of the Euphrates in thl^ part it owned and partly citltl- 
rated by the Arab tribe of WoUieej they are divideti into several 
partiea uinier their reapective Sheika, who acknowledge Silama Daa« 
dun, who rules the largest encampment near Racca, aa ehief of the 
whole tribe. Their numi)ers, position, &c., are as follow :— « 
Sheik KuHuf, 15 milea below Bales on the right bank. 
Noiiiber of tents or sheds, 150. 
Miri, or land tax, payable to Aleppo per annum, £80. 
Sheik Mahomed-ool Furndge, cousin to Sheik Kulluf, and fkiutttd 
joat below him ; number of tents and miri aa Sheik Kuliuf. 

Sheik Abmedool Nasir, principal chief of the tribe on tha ] 
laiiiian alda of the river, opposite to tbe last- mentioned Sheik. 
Humber of tents, 300. 
Miri, or land tax, to Orfa per annum, £250. 
Mahomed-ool Hussain, five miles below Giaber, right bank. 
Mumber of tents, 140. 
Tai^ato Aleppo, £60. 
Silama Dundun opposite Racca, great Sbeik. 
Number of tents, 500. 
Tai«« to Aleppo, £350. 
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Tin «b<M« oMq^riM the whole of the tribe of Woldee» with the ae* 
oeptioB flf a few fiunilifc teettered elong in pleoes in ohei^ge of bofikloee. 
Thf>y oaltmte wbeet, bArh>y, durra, sesame seed, end e few fruits end 
wepetebiei, end poissen floclu of shee^ goetti, end bullock« ; th(»re un 
flooks of bii(&d<M« met on the banks under the cherge of e few Imoii- 
lies, who do not engege in egrienltnral pursuits. 

Smell oaimvans between the Euphrates and the neighboarini* eiti^ of 
*' Aleppo** end *' Orfik" pxohange the snrpln« ** prepared butrer.*" i>ki«8» 
wofil, and emme eeed« for the more simple ertideA of British niano* 
feetnre of thoae eittee, es shoes, boots, spear heads, horse shoesi and 
other nooBSfluy artielei ; they also supply the wandering Arabs with 
coin. 

The portioii of the tribe on the Syrian side of the river are under 
te gowrMMnt of Orfiu 

The rdigion ie Mahometan, of the Sunoee seot; they have no 
mosques or pnblie phiees of worship «^he beautiful call to pr«yer it« 
hotwever, the first sound the stranger beers in their tents. 

The men of the trilie are beh>w the middle height of Europe, strong, 
and veil aadf>, of a light brown complexion ; the women are sHght« 
aad m ynnth handsome, but the custom of imposing on them all the 
dndgery of the menage, and much of that out of doors, with the early 
age St marriaj^ soon deprives them of their personal charms ; they do 
not, as in eitiea. hide their faces from strangers, but mix freely with 
the man. Cnpidi when he crosiies the Euphrates, sometimes sends a 
abaft among them, but, in general, marriage is arranged between the 
pamits, and the lady given at a certain v&lue, in most oases to a mem* 
ber of her own £imily when of any rank or weaUh. The costume of 
both aexea is very simple ; along cotton shift covering the person from 
the ttoek neariy to the feet, bound with a sash at the waist, a hand- 
kerchief is worn oa the head, and doaks of sheepskin or camels* hair are 
worn during the winter. The dress of the women is generally blue i 
the mea wear swords, or carry a spear, matchlock, or dub, when away 
from their tenta. Many of them possess horses^ a'^d, as wfll as we 
couM asoertaia, a fourth of the tribe could take the field on horseback. 
The shortest Koe between the Euphrates and the sea would pass 
from Bolea or Mixeheaeh, where the river, after a long course from the 
Dorthward, tnraa direetly to the eastward to Antioch, parsing over the 
perfectly level plain till near the '* Orontes,** where the country becomes 
undulating. The road wouSd vmuis a (ew miles south of Aleppo ; cross 
the ** Orootes" twioe above Antioch, and down the valley of that river 
td Sawediahb the road along the valley, 15 miles, is hilly, but waa 
passed by the waggons of the expedition carrying great weights. 

There are aaiaerous villages along the road from the sea till within 
25 or 30 miles from the river. The country is of a rich soil, covere<f 
ifi spring with the richest verdure. Water is not found between the 
vilUges and river, except at Tress, or 5 miles nearer the river than tli» 
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: ai«t^rn or ineTiITaVfi raU«d Jibbmil^ but 
funk, snH water t^btain^d, Thfi An(*zi (nr wandenni^ 
irfi ^airl to kiow of welln in tUia triicf* but k^^p them euncpaled ; the 
Iplf^ndtrj hAftifi at tlie ruins of Sc*!Ncifi f^how wimt has been tlieiv ; and 
Iftffff remains of a dry of the Sarjicerno age fitre&t Bali^s to have h^pu n. 
considerable port of the Euphrates, tkxid probably that of commtinica- 
tloM wirh I he Mediff^rranean, 

The nimieroiis ridna marked on the chart are interestinfj only a» 
givmfj evidence of the past alate of thf^sp coiintrie!* ; the more modern 
Are »*f the Saracenic af^e, and the ancient are now confused heaps or 
mnundi of rnins* in raaav cases only reco|»^niscd from natural bills by 
the fra foments of bnck, tiie, and pnttery, scattered over them. 

Balei is r»on^ def&erted and In ruin ; there ure no remarns of any in- 
terest ; !he buildings are of brick, and evidently of an early period of 
the Mahompdan era ; a minaret over the ruins of a mostjne forms the 
tnoit prominent feainre of th** ruined city* There aro several remaina 
of b;ick work found in the valley of the river below Bale^, and on tbe 
higher plain above it, but they are not in any way reniarkablei The 
fine old casitle of Giabpr, built on an i3<dated liiU of the de^seri ranj^e on 
the It^fi bank, is about 18 miles below Bule^, and forms a Bne object 
over the valieyi^ At a great distance both above and belovr, it is 3tJ9 
feet above tlie level of the river» and was formerly ju*£ over the stream 
which has now letl it, and ia 1000 jards disiant^ The ruin^ arf; of the 
Saracenic age, but there are evidences of much older building in the 
brick work of the foundation!^, and lam led to suppose that Giaber hajf 
been an important miiitary station long prior to the a^e its present 
ruins wouM iippf^nr to indicate ; it i.'* now entirely dpserted, but has 
been occupied within the Inst sixty years; some of the inhabitants 
are still extant near Orfa, called Giabere from the name of the place ; 
they are said not to differ in appearance or origin from the Arab inha- 
bitants of the country. 

Opposite Giaber, on the rij^ht bank of the river, and on the cliffs at 
some little distance from it, are the ruins of two Mahomodan tombs and 
other remains. A short distance below them the river winds close 
under a bold promontory, called by us *< Hobhwuse," in memorial of 
the support afforded by the Right Honorable Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
late President of the India Board, to the navigation of the Euphrates, 
and the extension of British influence in these countries. A permanent 
station should be formed here, and would probably be the best point 
from which to dispatch passengers, letters, and light goods, to the 
Mediterranean, as although still passing near Bale^, the difference be- 
tween the land and river distance, (as 18 to 27) the strength of the 
stream in the high, the intricacy of the navigation in the low, season, 
would render it in many respects preferable to Bales. Hobhouse is 
within an easy day's journey of Aleppo, over a level road, relays of 
horses being laid. (Signed) H. B. Lynch, I. N„ 

Commanding EMphratet Flotilla. 
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Dtteripiion of the Bank* of the Euphrates^ continued from a former 

Memoir* 

Bblow Ethdetieen about four miles, and on the same side, are the 
ruins of Soorieh, of the Saracene sge: the principal remaini* are those 
of a square fort of hriclc, surrounded by low hpap<« of ruin. Tlie 
natives have a tradition that thespioe between Soorieii* and Ethdehoen, 
and on as much furlher to tlie bluff promontory called Sicher, was 
once the site of a stately city. Ruins and remnants of pottery are 
thinly strewn over most of this space. 

Opposite Snorieh, on the left l>ank of the river, are the ruins of Al 
BUIaiii, formerly a small octagonal temple on the cliff: there are now 
some rude columnsf strewn around, and the ruins of a mill in the river 
just below it. 

At Shergiani is a mound on the same range as Al Billani, and is 
said to be the site of an old building : a round mound is all that 
remains. 

The bluff promontory, about 7 miles below Ethdeheen,} on the same 
side, is called by the Arabs *' Sicher,'* from the remains of wails that 
extend from its base into the river. We fouml here the foundation 
of two walls of beautifully cut stone extendiuj; 18 to 20 feet 
from the right bank into the stream, and probably still farther 
under water, slanting downwards, parellel, and about 20 feet apart. 
There are also the remains of a brick building of the Saracene 
age above the cliff, and there have been other extensive and very 
ancient buildings at this spot: the stones hTc. bf^autifuUy cut, with the 
projections of the under layers carved off with great care. We were 
at a loxs to account for the purpose for which these walls had been 
erffCted with such care and elegance, until we discovered the remains 
of a canal on the opposite shore runnint^ by the ruins of Heragnlla 
(Heraclea ?) to Rogga — the ruins of which are in sight from this. 
The Arabs state that it was derived fmm the river at this point, and 
told me a little tale, which says that a fair Queen of Ro^ga made the 
formation of this canal the price of her love. The ruins we saw are 
doubtless those of its breastwork and defences. 

From Sicher the mounds* of Abd Ali, Heragulla, and Rogga on the 
left bank, are in sight. A>)d Ali is merely a mound on which ruins 
are said to have been known by the Arabs. Heragulla is a square 
fortress 590 paces round, on the left bank, and 100 yards distant 
from the canal, which extends from Sicher to Rogga. It is appa- 
rently very ancient, of scone, brick, and in the lower parts the old 
syatem of strata of lime and pebbles. On the superstructure are 

* Bales ?~Tha expression *' It is as old as Bales/' is common in this part of 
the Euphrates, 
f 14 ioohes square by two inches deep^ kiln burnt. 
i Arabic. Tbedee, paps, Thedeheen, two paps. 



ffotne arched cmIctri of the Roman nge. Tb«re are extmiaire ruiite oil 
the right bank of the canal just betow it* 

From Ethdeheen the river la kept to the northward and eastward by 
the botd range of Sicher^ round which it turns to the eastwards Three 
miles further on tm the promontory of Phunsah and ruins of a bridge 
called '^ Ri»asah ** from lead having be^^n used to eement the miionryi 
and ^bich is attll found among; the ruing by the Arabic, t nitist give 
a more partictiLar description of this place, a^ I am much inclined to 
believe th?it it possesses claims !o be considered the f^ite of Tliapsacas* 

Phunsah is tfieestfreme eastern point of the river about 80 miles from 
Alpppo, where it flrt^t diverges to the southward, turning from east to 
E* Si E. It is a rocky promontory jutting into the stream at a pofnt 
where a connection with the opposite bank is easy. Below it the 
hilU of which it may be considered the Northward point, break into 
ateep cli^ii 260 to 350 feet high, giving no access to the valley of the 
river, save through difficult passes among them. 

From the hill of Phuniiah the eye ranges freely over the valley «f 
the Euphrates* Bf'low are the long range of inneces^^ible cUflHi that 
bar the valley on the Syrian, and ilie dense forests that dothe it on 
the Mcsopotamian side, until cliff and forest are tost in the distance^ 
Before you are the ruins of ihe bridge^ the city of Rogt^, and the 
rich ftmnoth undulating piatus of Mt^sopotamtEi, ivith the fertile valley 
of the Billeek beyond* 

The fintives have a tradition that the piers (in the river) off Phuosnh 
supported a castle in the river connected by a floating bridge to the 
banks, which commanded the passage into Mesopotamia when the 
waters were high. At h)W water there is a ford just above the piers* 
and the fiver is fnrdable In numerous pltices hotti above and below^ 

The appearance of a mass of masonry lying on the piers gm»s ait 
air of probability to the tale that some superstructure was erectetf 
over the bridge ; but there is a gr«>at difference between the beautifully 
carved stones that form the piers and the mass of masonry that h§ 
lying on them, and wliich is apparently either of a more modern date» 
or was a much higher part of the building, where the great care showor 
in laying the foundations in the bed of the river was not thought- 
necessary. 

Although I must not allow this paper to be lengthened liy any (lis* 
cuHsion on comparative geography, I have thouglit it right to plac» 
Thapsacus at Phunsah, because it agrees with the point at which the^ 
younger Cyrus crossed the river when marching against the king — with^ 
the circumstances of Alexander finding a broken bridge at that p!ace» 
which does not apply to any other point of the Euphrates below Bales* 
and because standing among the mounds of ruins, tombs, and broken 
pottery strewn over the commanding promontory of Phunsah; 

Below Phunsah is the fine plain called Kesra, from the broketf 
abrupt cliffs that bound it on the land side : the natives say it is called 
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Kesra from their being, in the passage of the cliffn, enabled to break 
and defeat all the enemies that attack them. This is, however, merely 
a boast, and only worthy of note as showing the difficalty of the 
passes on to the plain. 

The mins of Bogga are of the Saraeene age, and occupy the site 
of Galknicum and Nicephorum. It is the n<f«rest point of the river 
to the ancient Uaran, and the high road from the Euphrates to Orfa 
and Mesopotamia n Comagene. There are no remains of any interest ; 
the buildings are of brick, and a ruined minaret is the most prominent 
feature of the ancient city, which has been of great extent. 

There are several traces of ruins along the river on the Mesopo* 
tamian side, as at Sheik Moosa ** Alhhan " and ** Sel Humaitha,*' 
but they were probably only forts of communication or caravansaries 
of a larter at^e; and, on the bold cliffs of the Syrian side, the fortress 
of Suffein Anchyla and Jeslah, all of the Saracenic age — or probably 
Saracenio buildings over older ruins, show that the valley of the 
Euphrates has once been well guarded. 

Not many miles below Phunsah, at a place called by the Arabs 
«* Al Ghater," is a very remarkable cavern or grotto in the cliff, with 
fresh water trickling from the rocks that form its roof; the cave ia 
nbout 40 yards broad, by above 100 in length, formed out of the lime- 
atone rock by the constant action of the little stream that trickles 
through it. 

There are the remains of a canal running along the valle3s midway 
between the cliffs and river. We traced it^many miles, and it is said 
by the Arabs to be derived from the river near Phunsah — we could 
find no traces of it so high, but its direction add* probability to their 
account, and the river has changed its bed so much, that the canal can 
only be traced on the higher leveU above the alluvial soil of the valley. 

The cliffs on the Syrian side extend all the way to << Al Hama,*' 
where the river has broken through them — I should probably rather 
say runs through them, as the volcanic matter thickly strewn on them, 
and from which they take their name of the Black Ciiff:), would lead 
me to suppose that they were sent by other power than that of the 
rivefy which may have found and occupied the only passage by which 
It eoald escape to the southward, after a long course to the east* 
WMtd. The beautiful ruins of ** Helibe ** on the right bank, occupy 
and command the gorge, extending from the cliff to the stream. 
It is of the age of the lower Roman enipire, built of lar.Te carved 
blocks of coarse white marble. The masonry is of a high order as 
to strength and beauty^^arches of the Roman order, with brick domes 
of the flat Saracenic style. It is difficult to judge whether the brick 
covering of these domes and the arches which support them, are of 
the sane age, but an examination of the tombs would lead me to 
believe that they are all of the same period, the brick having been 
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Itiiioduced fur UgliiixeKa uud ^rohMy greater dur&bilicy ihaD the soA 
marble of the lower waltcf nitd archer. 

The eitaiJt^J i^ oi\ iha difi" above, isalated from, and commanded by^ 
ihe surround iiig eliiT^, fruin Mhidk it h i^rparuted by a deep gorge, 
from tiie citadf^li sirong walls with sqiinre towers extend lo the ri%'er» 

jslosin;: vkith the nver wnW a trUti|^uhir r^pnee, the river ince o£ wUlck 
1 500 f^iceci, the other ^ide^^ twice the length ; the wallas are now 3G ft*«t 
in liei^hl by 8 feet thick, and the hei^jht c^f lije citadi*! abov*? th« lawer 
wall }s 315 fi^et — the wall beiug about 40 feet above the If^vel of the river. 
Tlie fpaee wiibiit the wails is nearly vacant, wirh the exci^pttou or 
the niiufi of two churches, and tiome buildii»g» about them> The palace 
u about tvvo- thirds of the wiiy up the north wall, on ihe shoulder of the 
cli^P, and exteadis bryond the walL I call it thi^ paLice as beirtg so 
tcrniecl by the naiives, from being ihe larg*^st of the sqnnm towers ar 
pr^^jections from the M'ail, a[id the beauty of the arehea that supported 
the donifri — some of wl»ich remain, and the execution of the uiaiioury 
rendtr it probable that it was once the residence oi the chief of the 
^ fori re S3. 

A marble colon nade extended from the north to the south pates, th© 
baees can «til1 be tteen, and the eapiralj i>f ftmr ordtFS of architecture! 
of a rude order, were ftmnd among ihe ruins* 

There ore traces of Mv^iU and buihJiiigs beyond the fortressi^ mnd 
, aeveral toiubs or utausoleums stood ou the shtiulders of I lie cMtfs tdong 
ibe valley, both above and bt^low, uhite (he face of the cliffs Imve bt^a 
faoltat^cd into caverns f<»r the reception of the humbler dead. 

The tombj^ or mausoleums oit the pnijecMnir j^lh^uld^r^ of the cltfft 
ore a remnrkaole feature in the i^orge of " Ht4ibe," J b^y are nume- 
rous and in various states of ruin ; two however remain sufRciently 
perfect to enable us to form a just concepiion of their original state. 
The largest is situated some little distance up the clifT, aliout half a 
mile to th«? Northward of Helibe. The form of the building is a 
square of 20 feet, and aboi»t double the height; half of which shews a 
wall ornamented with pilisters of well executed masonry, and the 
other half now a pyramidal ruin, was probably a dome or pyra- 
midal roof. The entrance to the tomb is now through the bro- 
ken wall, where probably the doorway oi.ce was placed. On enter- 
ing the tomb, a square chamber is before you, having an arehed 
recess on each side ; the floor of the recess is raised a little more than 
two feet on three narrow vaults, probably receptacles for the coffins of 
the inferior members of the house; the principal rotlins were probably 
placed in the recess above the recesses. On the edge of the pediment 
three small flexures stood in high relief: their mutilated forms could 
give no idea of the degree of excellence with which they were executed. 
The roof of the chamber closed in on all sides above the pediment* 
and though not arched, the inclining walls gave all the effect of adoose. 
Outside the door of the lower chamber, which occupies all the lower 
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area of the toiDb» a staircase leads to the right along, and just inside 
the outer wall, encircling a middle and upper chamber. The middle 
chamber was different in arrangement from the one described, having 
merely three raults in the side for coffins, and the recess above them 
on which others may have been placed. The upper or third story is 
now in ruins, but the traces of the stair case leading around the cham- 
ber are still visible. 

Another tomb, a mile to the south of Helibe, shews a different ar- 
rangement of the interior — the exterior being nearly similar. There is 
the flight of steps winding from the base all round the building, and 
small vaults at intervals occupy the interior, which, with this exception, 
appears solid. In the second vault from the bottom, a coffin had, 
within a few years, been opened by some Arabs. We found the re- 
mains of it, and the remains of an embalmed body which they had 
disturbed. The coverings of the body were of very fine linen and 
silks, with a reslnons composition, which had been used to preserve 
the body. A rude mask of gold was found among the rubbish in the 
coffin, which had escaped the search of the Arabs. 

The form of the tomb, the winding steps, which brought to my mind 
the ascents of the more magnificent structures of antiquity ; the evi- 
dent praotice of embalming, and the use of the gold mask, which pro- 
bably, though now much flattened, bore the semblance of the tennant 
of the tomb, argued a greater degree of antiquity for these tombs than 
the appearance of the ruin of Helibe had led me to assign to it. The 
caves or tombs in the cliffs much resemble those of *< Selencia Peria" 
and ** Aria,** ancient Eddessa, and may be older than the principal part 
of the ruin, which I should assign, from its architecture, to the time 
when the Roman legions lay on the banks of the Euphrates. 

Below, on the cliffs of the lef^ bank, hang the ruins of Zelibe : they 
are of the same age, but the greater portion have fallen with the cliff 
into the stream b^low, and nothing remains to denote their particular 
character ; a fine canal runs from them, along the high level of the left 
bank, as fiir as the Khabour, which once watered the rich valley and 
plain between the Mesopotamian hills and the Euphrates. The canal 
can now be traced by its ruins. 

Below the gorge, the valley of the Euphrates again opens to its 
usual breadth, and presents a beautiful plain, on either side occupied 
by the Bo-Subeye, and Buggara Arabs, whose encampment com- 
mences here on the left bank. A splendid range of cliffs of calcareous 
stone and marble, mixed with coarse marble, bounds the valley on the 
Syrian side, and the hills of Mesopotamia fall far back, leaving a rich 
table land between them and the alluvial valley. 

The canal of " Zelibe," probably trench of *« Semiramis," ran through 
this elevated pUin, and the ruined walls of an extensive city, now called 
Soor-Ool Hamar, lay on the point between the Euphrates and the 
canal. 

The long grass is now growing over the ruins, and save for their 
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connected fdrm^ and my tttcntion having been drawn to them, f migki 
have {>as3et] them as desert inoiinds. They are about 2^ miles in ex- 
tent, of a circular shape^ and the ruined canal h saen from the highest 
mound some distance in the interior. Soor-Ool Hamar U 7 miles from 
Helibe, 

There are acme little moundd at **SekeriD," between Soor-Ool Hamar 
and HeUbe» but t should not have called them ruina had the Arabs not 
pointed tbem oot as such, and the site of an ancient city of that name. 

Some distance below Sekeran on the right bank arc the ruins of Ta« 
boos, (or Thapoos, Query — Thaps ?) on the cliffi^ said to represent the 
site of an ancient eity. There is a ford over the Euphrates here ftl 
Ibe upper end of the island of Labtar, 

** Deir '^ is 11 J miles betow Taboos*. There are no remaina of any 
ancient ruin about the present town, which is modern and of the poor* 
est order. The houses are huddled together on a mound on the right 
bfitik of a branch of the river. The streets, as usual in easterti townst 
are narrow. There are the remains of a canah said to have been ex- 
cavated by Sultan Murad, derived from the river about two miles above 
the town, and extending inside it to Meadeen, 

The whole intermetliate space having, it is said, been thronged with 
villages and gardens, watered by the canal a, 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject of the canals; but J cannot help figuring to myself the richness 
and beauty they must have spread over the valley of the Euphrates^ 

There are several ruined villages on both b^uks of the river between 
Deir and the river Khabour, which falls into the Euphrates 30 miles 
betow. The ruins of Boo Sairah or Keskma, ancient Circesium, are 
situated in the angle formed by the left bank of the Euphrates, and the 
right bank of the Khabour, The Euphrates once ran close to them, 
but now at some little distance. The Khabour is a few hundred yards 
distant, and the principal gate and road led from the fortress or city to 
the ford or bridge that once led over it into the wide plain of Mesopo- 
tamia. Standing on the topmost point of the ruin, the eye follows 
with intense interest the paths once trod by the Ten Thousand, and 
the army of the philosophic Julian. The Roman city has not been 
very extensive — 700 paces is the extreme length of the heap of ruins. 
There are still remains of the Roman work, but the confused heaps of 
modern buildings or ruins (for few of the miserable huts are tenanted) 
hide all but the remains of what has probably been the citadel, and the 
inside of a hall adorned with recesses, surmounted by the Roman arch. 

From the ruins of Circesium, the fine old castle of Rahabah is 
seen on the cliffs on the western bank of the Euphrates. The sacred 
grove of Mahomed ool Imaura (?) is seen opposite it, on the eastern 
bank, with the plain of Dura, and the mound of the magnificent canal 
of Dureen, which extended from the Khabour a short distance from 
where it falls into the Euphrates, to Bagoos, or A I Erzi Dureen — is 
probably the Masca of Xenophon. 

The ruins of Rahabah, built on the cliffs two miles from the western 
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margin of the rirer, form a noUe object over this part of the valley of 
the Eophratesy and the tomb and minaret of Meschid Ali^ with the 
sacred grove on the left bank, add to the beanty of the scene. The 
castle is said by the natives to have been built by Rahab ibu Ageir il 
Amkcfaiy prior to the Mahommedan era ; to have been besieged and 
destroyed by Ali, and re-peopled by Sultan Murad in his progress to 
Bagdad. It offers evidence of great antiquity, and is wholly different 
from the mins hitherto met on these banks ; the principal portion of 
the ruin is of large blocks of cut stone, of a species df coarse white 
marble^ carved with great care round the edges on the face of the 
block, which is left rough and protruding in the centre, after a style, I 
think, known as the Etruscan, and the same as that of the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. The southern side of the building, which was probably 
the principal face, presents a long high wall, flanked by 'Bqnare towers 
at either end, and pierced with windows and embrasures in the lower 
floor ; a range of apartments ran along this face and commanded an 
unbounded view of the desert, which is here perfectly level, clothed 
with the richest verdure (and about 1 50 feet above the level of the val- 
ley). An immense hall, built of hewn stone, of the same order, of an 
angular form, runs at the back of this suite, and occu^hcs the centre of 
the building. Several parts of the building are of brick, as are some of 
the vaults under the castle, which are very extensive, arched with a 
slightly pointed arch. We found the head of a flight of steps in one of 
the vaults, near the north west angle. The steps are now choked up 
with the ruins, but are said by the late inhabitants of the castle to ex- 
tend to the level of the valley, and they have heard that they once ex- 
tended to the river. The river, however, once ran close to the castle, 
where the perfect level shews its deserted bed. 

There is a deep well in the interior of the castle ; it is now dr}', but 
the water is sud to have been brackish. There are also several weHs 
of good water in the now' dry ditch of the castle. 

The interior of the ruin is strewn with the humbler ruins of the 
houses of the Arabs who within the last 30 years dwelt in the castle, 
and who declare themselves the lineal descendants of Rahab ibu Ageir, 
the Amakkite. The chief of them, who now with the remnant of his 
race reside at the little town of Meadeeu, accompanied me on my visit 
to the ruin, and his countenance spoke strongly in favour of his claim 
to Jewish extraction. 

The tablet of an inscription, probably Arabic, from its few remaining 
lines, and having been on a part which has evidently been repaired at a 
later date than that of the ruin, may still be seen on the outside wall of 
the southern face. My guide told me that he had seen inscribed stones 
laying about the building, but wc were not so fortunate as to find any. 

The castle is now deserted, the last inhabitants having been unable to 
maintain their communication with the river, when the Anczc Arabs first 
led their flocks and predatory bands to the vicinity of the Euphrates. 
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From the fiummU of the cast la, the ruiDB of Circesmm at the mouifa 

of the Khabour, are vi Bible ; the little towD of Afiharah, on the right 
bank, about 10 miles distant, and the rums of the canal which I men- 
tioDed as exteodiog from Delr to this place* The MeBopotamian aide 
has taken the character of a vast unbroken level, but the cliffs still hold 
in the valley of the Euphrates on the Syrian side. 

There in nothing in the little town of Meadeen to attract attention j 
its size, population, and revenue haa been noticed under the proper 
head. The little town of Asharah, on the right bank^ which the 
eteatners passed sborLly after leaving Meadeen, may be classed with it^ 
except the tradition of the naiivea would make it more ancient. Il is 
now only a rude assemblage of Arab huts. 

(Signed) H- B* Lyjtch, 

Commanding the Euphrates Expediltan* 

DeicHpHon ofihe River Euphrates, betu^een Bales and Giaberf in 

the JLaw Season. 
After passing Bales, which is now some distance from its margii], 
the river is broken into several small channels^ having a depth, as 
shewn by the map, of from 3 to 15 feet over a pebbly bottom, wUh a 
stream of from four miles per hour to one or one and a half* 

Where the stream is much divided, and the bed broad, the navigation 

I In vessels drawing more than three feet is very difficult, the passages 
being narrow, tortuous, and the entrance often crossed by the stream. 
It would be uEeless to enumerate the various shoal places which occur 

, generally at the turn of every reach, the water collecting and running 
down under the high alluvial bank, which, gradually breaking off into 
alow pebbly point, throws off shoals all across the river^ generally car* 
rying a depth of three feet six inches to four feet, but in many places 
at low as ibree feet. A description of the Giaber shoal marked in 
chart A, may serve to give an idea of the nature of them* 

The river in one bed of three 
hundred yards broad is swelled 
slightly by two low pebbly 
ban k s, li t uated respect i vel y 

^ about fifly yards from either 

[side; the main body of water 

["flows down with a depth of five 
feet between the heads of the 
shoals, till the retiring form of^ 

^Ihem allow the water to spread, 

Jirhei) it decreases to two feet 

NVom shoal to shoal, barring the 

r passage to boats drawing more 
than twenty inches, and then 
difficult* Between the heads of 
the shoals and each bank» the 
pebbly ledge extends with a 
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depth of three feet by the toanding pole, but the obstruciioD being 
partly the cause of the swell in the stream, there is, in reality, 
not water for a vessel drawing more than two feet nine inches at 
most. After passing this bar, the water which is narrowed by the 
form of the shoals, runs with great rapidity, and deepens the channel 
from five to seven feet until clear through it ; the length is about 
one hundred and fifty yards, current four miles per hour. I pass 
over thus cursorily the shoals in the river between Bales and Giaber, 
because, from the bed of the river changing with every yearly rise 
and h\\ of water, no directions could be given for passing them ; a 
pilot will always be necessary, but it will be generally found that 
which ever passage the river takes on the subsiding of the spring 
flood, it generally maintains and deepens it during the low season : so 
that an officer constantly running on the stream would watch the river 
and easily navigate it, while ignorant of it in heavy vessels we find it 
almost impracticable. * 

River between Giaber and Racca. 

After passing the 
Giaber or A shoal, 
the river turns to- 
wards the clifis 
under Hobhouse 
Point, forming a ' 
shoal reach, at the 
lower part of which 
is a difficult rapid 
B, with four ftet in 
the centre channel. 
The river then runs 
slowly till near C, 
above which there 
is a ford with four , 
feet water by the 
pole, but on which the vessels touched in passing with a very 
rapid stream. At the bottom of the reach there is a bank form- 
ed 1^ the meeting of two streams (a large island having been passed 
on the right bank,) the passage is in the middle, with four feet water, 
stream very rapid. On to D the river is good, but at D the shoal ex- 
tends nearly to the left bank, where there is only three feet water ; both 

* From the description of the Giaber shoal it will bo seen that the centre 
passage was good to the lower end of the shoals where it was shut up, and that 
the pasttge between the shoals and either bank was shut up at their upper 
IMTt) and deep below. A similar character applies to most of the Euphrates 
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only a narrow paisage of three feet, oTer a qaick-sand, which the ret- 
sels croesed, after ■ome little difficulty and delay. The river is then 
good to Howej Fnrrej, where, just under the ruin and promontory 
called Al Billiani, there are the remsuns of brick- work in the river, over 
which the ttream rushes with great rapidity, with three feet four inches 
water on the left side of the ruin. About 500 yards further on, the 
water is shoal and divided into several channels, with only two feet 
ten inches to three feet, over sand, dose to the island of Furrej. Thence 
the river is good to Soorrieh and on to the Sicker below, which is a 
difficult passage through the shoals, with three feet six inches to Ris- 
asch. Channel from this to Bales are intricate and difficult, steamers 
making only four to five miles per day progress 

The Risasch, or ancient bridge at Pbunseb, is a mass of modern 
masonry in the centre of the river, off a bold promontory (called 
Phunseh) laying on some very fine ancient masonry of cut stone, evi- 
dently the piers of a bridge ; there is three feet six inches water on both 
sides of than, and then by the left bank for some little distance — good 
wood on the banks. The river changes its character at Phunseh, 
and, instead of the long pools and pebbly bars hitherto met, low flat 
mod banks begin to appear, the river being less rapid and more even 
in its course, and the navigation much easier. The shoals off Kacca 
are^ however, very intricate ; the passage is now on the left bank, but 
from their nature (species of quicksand) very changeable. At Nimrod 
island a bar extends across the river with only three feet, and below, 
along the island between it and the Mesopotamian side, are several 
quicksands and sunken trees, one of which went through the Ntmrod 
steamer on the 16th February, 1842. The passage is close in with the 
left bank, with nine feet water, (passage) forty to fifty yards broad. 
The first rise in the rivo* occurred on the 2d of March, (about three 
feet) which remiuned a few days, and then gradually fell to near its 
old level. 

Below Nimrod island, the river is very narrow — passage close under 
the right bank, then through low islands and sand banks, winding very 
much to the river Beleek, which is ten feet broad, and falls into the 
Euphrates firom the Mesopotamian side ; then round Akershee, through 
a very narrow channel close to the right bank, inside a low pebbly 
sand bank with four feet water, not more than ten yards broad, just 
room to warp through ; thence round Rahabeh nothing less than 
four feet. The channel, as you approach Anchyle, * rather intricate, 
close to the left bank ; round the second Zoor of Rahabeh by the 
tents of Manuedool Ghuraum, river good, until the passage of Bekerete 
Sheik Shebly, where there is a ford, and the river winding under the 
Anchyle diff is divided by sand banks into several branches, with 
four feety through an intricate channel-passage in the centre ; thence 
the river turns round to the rocks of Nimrod, where it is again divided 

* A in Kullah— spring of iho cattlo. 
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into several cheinnela by eand banks and a heap of rocki in the centre 
or nearer to the nght bank* There is a passage with four feet near the 
focks, but crooked and difiBcutt: another passage lays along the right 
bank, inside a pebbly ialand. The spit extends from the top of the 
I bland to the right bank, having four fett of wafer, in little narrow 
. channels between anagi* The steamers were hauled through one of 
thera to avoid the roky passage ; good wood on the right bank, A 
low projection from the desert range com^s down to the river here, on 
the Syrian side^ and divides the Weldee and Subkeh tribes. 

From the rocks of Nimrod the river ia good generally, but requires 
much care, as sand banks are formed at every turn of the reaches, with 
a passage of four feet to four feet aix inches between themj tiij Muglab, 
i!vhere there are several pebbly islands, with only two feet m% iochea 
between them^ except through a roeky channel close to the left bank» 
about 20 yard a Uroadj with four feet six inchesi through whieb the 
steamers were dropped with some little difficulty and delay* Frooi 
Mugkii to the ford of Kumeseh the river is difficult, through saud 
banks» with three feet si% inches at the shoakst place, about three miles 
above the ford^ at Aboo Cbetbee, where the river is divided by four 
dry fiand banks, laying diagonally across, witb only three feet mx 
inches, through a narrow passage between the second and third islands 
(from above). Thence to Kumeseh^ good. At Komeaeh the river 
ia divided by sandbanka iato two channels, that on the lef^ bank hav- 
ing three feet close to the bank. The steamers grazed over, but would 
be unable to steam up at their present draft. This ia one of the prin- 
cipal fords over the river, and i» aaid to be as easily pai^sed by horse^ 
men as the Anadee ^ we found more water by one foot on it, but it ig 
said to have been deepened lately — there is no safety that it may not 
again fill, and become shoal aa the Anadee. The river is bad all the 
way from the ford to a place called the Khan, on the left bank, where 
the river touches the higher desert. There are the mounds of a square 
building, 40 yards square, here. From the shoals of Kumeseh, which 
extend about one mile below the ford, the passage is close to the right 
bank, by a narrow channc?l, through which the steamers dropt. Sheik 
Kudthur ool Murdood is just above the Khan, Sbetk Alt ool Abed op- 
posite with the larger part of the Subkeh, A lower range of cliffs on 
the right bank, between the river and the high range of desert, com- 
mences here. From Al Khan the river is good to ihe rocks of Breje, 
about eight miles below ; there a ledge of rocks springs from the left 
bank nearly across the river, leaving only a passage about forty feet 
broad, with deep water close to the right bank. The rocks are under 
water, but the stream ia broken on them all across the river, except in 
the pansage above alluded to. Leaving the rocks, the river runs down 
towards the dark high clilfs of AL Hamaj through which it breaks, to 
the ruins of Heiibe and ZeJibe about four miles below the gorge. 
When approaching tlie gorge great care is necessary, as there are rocks 
in several places in the bed of (he river, all the way to, and along the 
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cliffs, on which Helibe hangs. The gorge is about five miles in 
length ; the steep cliffs hanging over the stream, with their limestone 
base covered with a thick coat of basalt ; the marble ruins of Helibe 
reaching from thu upper cliff to the stream ; the ruin of Zelibe on the 
distant opposite cliff, with the ancient tombs laying in ruin on each 
projecting cliff of the valley, render the gorge of Al Hama, or the val- 
ley of the << dark cliffs,'' one of the most picturesque spots on the 
Euphrates. 

The river is good from Zelibe, where there is six fathoms under 
the cliff to Sekeran ; it is divided into several channels by small islands 
and sand banks, but three feet water with an easy current will be found 
below Sekeran, which is a low cape on the right bank, and near which 
there are the ruins of a mill. At the lower end of the island of Bowcit, the 
bed of the river is much divided by banks, and under the cape and 
ruin of Soor el Hamar it has lately changed its bed, leaving a broad 
shallow channel on right bank, and a passage with five feet through a nar- 
row channel on the left, called Killidge Soor ool Hamar. The steamers 
dropped through — the passage being very tortuous, and iu places not 
more than twenty- five yards broad. 

The river is still good to the old ford of Muthlen, where it is very 
broad, and in the low season three feet water can only be depended on ; 
we crossed with four feet six inches after a rise of 18 inches. The 
present ford of Taboos above the island of Labtar, is the general pas* 
sage between Syria and Mesopotamia. The passage for steamers is 
along the centre of the left channel, the river being divided into two 
great branches, which are again divided by numerous sandbanks. We 
found in the end of March four feet six inches, after a rise of about 1 8 
inches, and the natives say it is an easier and shoaler ford than Ku- 
meseh^three feet is the most that can be depended on in the lowest 
state of the river. 

From Taboos the river is good to the shoal of Gub al Araish, where 
the bed of the fiver is thickly studded with shoals and sand banks, with 
three feet of water in the lowest season. The navigation of the river 
as far as Deir may also be called easy, after it is known, with nothing 
less than three feet six inches in the lowest season. From Taboos to 
Deir, the banks are destitute of wood for the first time since Bales. 
Note : Wood is always found between Bales and Taboos at short dis- 
tances, — say five to ten miles. 

At Deir the trigonometrical survey of the river was given up for the 
season, the water having risen nearly two feet, and rising daily, render- 
ing the examination of the shoals comparatively useless. I may con- 
elude this desoription of the upper part of the river in its lowest state, 
with the idea that I found while surveying it, that the upper part of 
the Euphrates from Bales to Phunseh is not favourable for steam navi- 
gation in any vessel of the present day ; that the portion from Phun- 
seh to Deir is much more favourable, but not well adapted for quick 
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eominunicatlon or commercial purpoiei* £t may be navigated in vei* 
it^lii drawing under two feet six inchea water at Lhe lowest seaton. 
Wood is aboEidant, ind the natiree friendly but extremely poon 

Below Deir the operations of the survey were limited to 0xbg 

afttfonomlcally the principal points of latitude by mendian altitude of 
the |) m — longitude by chronometer and lunar distances from the 
» True bearings deduced from observations of the © azimuth p 
The delineation ot the river waH carried on in both vessels by dead 
reckoning. The sonndings are of little value, ai they remain constant 
only for the day or hour in which they are taken. The places pointed 
out by the pilots as bad in the low season are therefore marked on their 
aiilhority, which, by their comparing with some known place, may be 
pretty nearly depf^nded on. Between Deir and the month of the Kha- 
boori about 30 miles of river, nothing less than three feet wilt be found* 
but a vessel drawing more would have much difHeutty in pairing i ua^ 
the same remark applies to the ri>rer as far as An ah, although the ot* 
ligation of the Hver improves by being much str&ighter^ and with ft 
slower current than found in the upper part. This part of the river is 
occasionally navigated by the boats of the country, drawing five feet 
water, but they frequently lighten to pass the difficult places^ and rare- 
ly navigate either in the lowest or highest states of the river* 

Isgeria rocks are probably the most difficult passage between A nab 
and Deir ; we passed them after the river had risen about three feel, 
and had oothing less than six feet* The pasiage is close on to the right 
bank through a narrow passnge with three feet water at the lowest 
season, and sufficient breadth for a small steamer- Note* — Only two 
feet in the easier channel. 

Prom Isgeria to An ah great caution is necessary in the low season, 
but the river better than above | several ruins of irrigating mills are 
met, and rocky passages are frequent, but generally easily passed in a 
light vessel ; wood is found at convenient distances along the river. 
There is a long interval between the wood depot above the Khaboor 
and that at Tel Mitlah below Asharah ; and from near Algaim to 
Anah there is no wood fit for steaming. The cUfFs on the Syrian side 
extend the whole length of the valley j from the head of Phunseh to 
Salheah, They fall back, and are lower about Deir, and rise over tb© 
river again at Tel Millah and Salheah, and then recede for some distance 
till Algaim I thence to Anah they gradually rise^ and the country has a 
more hilly appearance. On the Mesopotamia side, the hills that have 
not been seen since their gradual disappearance at Helibe, again ap- 
proach the river at A I Erzie, shewing the extensive ruins of that old 
city on the projecting clifis. Thence they fall back to^ the rmns ef 
Bageos^ and» slightly sinking, exteod to Anah. 

(Signed) H* B. Lynch, 

Commanding the Euphfatei Expedition. 
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NoU on Ike ihveiieMlUy of Advancimg m ifnujr Jrtm Emrf^pt rate 
AsU bjf tkt Prowincn ofikg EmphrtUes and Tifrii. By Dr J. W. 

WlHCMBSTEB. 

[Gommniimtod by ths Aalhor.] 

Ths former imporuooe eojoyed by the countries of the Euphrates 
and Tigris haviBg io some measure, after being for centuries regarded 
with almost prafoond indifference, been partially revived, it may not* 
therefore, be uninteresting to exhibit some of the present infurmatioii 
we are possessed of, and to calculate on the future prospects of these 
highly interesting r^ions in connexion with Asiatic and Europeaa 
politics. 

These countries were known as the seat of a very considerable land 
commerce, even befi>re the captivity of Judea, and it cannot be doubted 
" that these chests of rich apparel so carefully bound with cords,*** 
came probably by interior caravans from Hindostao, and perhaps al- 
ready horn the frontier of China, t Rapidly, from that time, as the 
empires of Assyria, Medea, and Persia, rose in richness and power, so 
did the commerce of this part of the East increase, until from Asia 
Minor. Europe was supplied, by an easy and safe route, with the com- 
modiUee and luxuries of the whole of Asia. But, when by European 
eaterpriie this commerce was converted from a land trade to a sea 
trade, the royal city on the banks of the Euphrates gradually declined, 
and with its decay the surrounding provinces, deprived of their com- 
merce, fell a victim to the twofold oppression of anarchy and des- 
potism. Previous to this, European invasion into the countries of 
Asia Minor, the empires of Persia, and also the countries bordering on 
the river Indus, had been frequent, and attended by a uniformity of 
success, only accounted for by the superior bravery and discipline of 
the hostile armiesi as well as the facilities afforded for supporting and 
conveying a tafge force with ease and rapidity into the heart of these 
empires, f be river Euphrates facilitated much every invasion, and its 
course was' gepcraUy chosen as the route of the different armies ad- 
vaneiog from Europe into Asia. 

The bygone aspect of affairs in the East again draws the attention 
of Europe^ more especially of Great Britain, who holds the empire and 
commerce of Asia, to these long forgotten countries, which may yet 
become the soil on which the dominion of the East is to be disputed. 

The contingency of Egypt's friendship, and the great uncertainty as 
well aa difficulty of crossing an army from Alexandria to Suez, and 
hence to Indiat is so generally well known, that it would be super- 
iis here to enter into detail* we shall therefore be contented with 
iting thai shouUl either Mehemet All coalesce with Russia, or 

* Esekiel. t Vincent 



EgypL become tbe pmvuice of a ^ower bastUe to our loteresUi except 
by the tedious voyage rouftd tlie Cape of Good Hope» or by the 
river Euphrates, Great Britain would have oo road for supplying her 
Eastern possessions with troops to resist itiTasioni aod to support, at 
tZie same time, tha integrity of ber vast pos^ensioni iti Hindostao. 
Uugsia, with Persia as her ally, Khiva, Bokhara, Balkh, and Herat, at 
her feet, would make rapid sirides towards ibe Indus, and little time 
would be left for concentrating a sufRciently powerful army to beat 
back the invaders. Indeed, it is only from the Me rii terra nean that 
British troops eould be thrown into Persia, and by thf^ lodus into 
Central Asiaj in time to oppose with assurance of success the large 
army Russia must, ihould she ever attempt the invasion of Iridia^ set 
in motion towards Hindostan. We would, therefore, throwing the 
Egyptian and Cape route a asidej turn our attention tovrards that of the 
Euphrates* 

The Mediterranean sea lies wholly at the command of Great Britain 
— her armaments and strong fortresses there render her power indisput- 
able : whilst her numerous steamers, and the iihoHness and certainty of 
the voyage from England to any part of the Mediterranean, afford 
ample means for conveying to one of the islands in the upper portion 
of that aea, a large body of troops fully equipped, and efficient in 
bodily health and atrengtb at once to undertake an arduous march j 
while a depot, both for troops and provisions and carriage, might b# 
formed on the island, from whence the main body of British troops 
advancing from Europe into Asia could he supplied. 

The i&landa of Asia Minor^ which were once celebrated for their 
wealth J beauty, and power, though now presenting seenes of desnU'* 
tion as complete as those the neighbouring^ continent exhibit, would 
slili answer as military depots, and of them all we consider Cyprus to 
be the best adapted for this purpose. Cyprus, one hundred and forty 
miles in length by sixty-three in breadth, was the most beautiful, as 
well as the most voluptuous, of these isles. Still, the inhabitants boast 
that the soil will produce, in the greatest perfection, the fruits and 
grains of almost any other land and climate, and although cultivation 
is imperfect the wheat is of excellent quality, and until lately was ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. Wine, however, is the staple pro- 
duct of Cyprus, whose grapes possess a rich and luscious juice» which 
affords to the wines those generous and restorative qualities for which 
they have long been celebrated. 

By the despotism of its Government this island has been reduced to 
nearly a desert. Its population does not exceed 70,000, and since the 
late Greek insurrection afforded a plea for letting loose a horde of ban- 
ditti to exercise every form of plunder and cruelty, the number of in- 
habitants have been diminishing. Leather, carpets, and cotton clotl||^ 
of good quality and durability of colour, are the manufactures of the 
present day. Collecting medals and other antiquities, with which the 
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island abovMit, is also a source of eonsidenble gain to the inhabitants, 
whose principal sea-port is Lamica. on the sonthern coast. Larnica, 
though the ancient harhonr is choked up, has a good roadstead, in 
which Levantine ships trading with Mali a, Egypt, and Smyrna, 
anchor.* The character of the inhabitants, subject for a seriet of 
ages to tyranny and oppression, exhibits nothing noble. Their ap- 
pearance is highly Grecian, and their females possess great beauty. 

This island's proximity to the mainland eminently adapts it for a 
depot, from whence troops and their equipage may be transferred to 
fiatakia or Scanderoon, sometimes calltxl Alexandreaa. But although 
this last sea port possesses a fine road, and is the only good anchorage 
in Syria, still from its being surrounded by extensive marshes, and 
liable to endemic diseases, the former would perhaps be the preferable 
place to land troops at, were they likely to be detained any length of 
time prerious to marching on Aleppo, the modern capital of Syria, 
which, by the disastrous earthquake of 1 822, became almost a heap of 
ruins, and to this day has not regained any of the importance it en* 
joyed when the emporium of Syria. At this city further preparations 
must be made for crossing the desert to the river Euphrates, and for 
gathering materials to construct rafts and boats, and putting together 
steam vessels to convey the troops and munitions of war into the lower 
provinces of that river. 

Surrounding Alexaudretta and Latakia the country is almost desolate, 
and cannot yield any great abundance of supplies. Volney wrote of 
these regions — '* Everywhere I saw only tyranny and misery, robbery 
and desolation. I found daily on my route abandoned fields, deserted 
villages, cities in ruins •••••*> and as the face of the country is 
still unchanged, it would be futile to expect this part of Asia ;o fur- 
niih other supplies than forage and firewood. The former can be 
readily procured in some abundance from the banks of the Atry or 
Orontes, whilst the neighbouring wooded districts would furnish the 
latter. 

From the sea coast to Aleppo, the roads, though difficult, are prac- 
ticable, and the march from Latakia or Scanderoon would occupy five 
or fix days. Julian crossed his army from Autioch to Berda (Aleppo) 
in two laborious marches, halting at Aleppo on the third day. 

Aleppo is the capital of the Turkish Pashalik of that name, and 
might be expected, as a friendly power, to assist in procuring carriage, 
chiefly dromedaries and mules, for conveying an army and its stores to 
Birr or Beles, after which the march would be along either bank of the 
Euphrates. The route from Aleppo to Birr is across a sandy desert, 
and would occupy a considerable space, as it would be impossible to 
pass a large army save in detachments or divisions, from scarcity of 

* Dr Clarke describes Niooiia, the capital of Cyprus, situated in the ccntro 
of the island, to possess the grandest fortifioations he had ever soen| both on 
account of their extent and i^dity. 
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Wflter. This was the route pursued by Galon ci Chesoey id bis expe-' 
KiJittDD, and it was found by that officer quite proettoable, — ^tbe ddayn 
I be nufTered having an sea chiefly from want of carrtago and co- opera- 
itloD in the DeigbbouHng authorities, eaniequent on the political state 
I of the country at the time* 

From a recent paper pubtisbed m the ^th Tolume of the Bombay 
[Hedjeal Sooieiy'i Transaotmue, the foUowing paragraphs, bearing di- 
rectly and favourably on this subject, are extracted* The aulhorp Mr 
J, C^ Floyd, states — ** Dirjecki in lat. 27^ norih, is a mean Turkish 
totrti, situated on the face of the bills on the left bank of the riyer^ 
and fortified after the Saracenic style, though its ancient citadel h of 
, Koniisb construction, and fast tottering to ruin* It contains 60O0 
llnbabitaula, cluefly Turks, Its bazaar*; are few, and far from being 
Yell supplied, considering its favourable situation as being upon the 
great caravan roads from Aleppo, Antab, Diarbekir, Orfa, and Mosal, 
with all of which places it has a considerable traui^it trade. Birjeck 
waa the place selected for the erection of the steamers of the first 
Euphrates expedition, and frotn whidi place they commenced the de- 
scent of this great river* It was not considered healthy at that time:, 
as they loiit many of their crews from fever ^hen there | but that 
mortality with more truth might be attributed to their opfrations, 
carried on in the marshy plains of Antioch, where they first became 
ni, and al«o to the privations and harckhips which they had to undergo 
in prosecuiiug the arduiMs undertaking of transporting machinery 
ihiLher. The climate of liirjeek, Uke all the northern parts of these 
TiverR, comprises the extremes of heat hud cold — the frost of winter 
oontinuing nearly three months, and followed by heavy rains. We 
see nothing in all this to render the place unhealthy ^ on the contrary, 
we believe it to be salubrious, and admirably adfipt^d for a depot and 
commercial intercourse. Birjeck is distant 1 100 miles from the Persia^ 
Gulf by river navigation ; 90 miles from Aleppo by an excellent road } 
and 1 87 miles from Scanderoon — the nearest port of the Mediterraaeaq,; 
the latter part of this road being very hilly." 

<* The regions which we have now surveyed, lying along the banks 
of the Upper Euphrates, have been celebrated from the most remote 
ages, from the time when Babel's proud tower sought the skies, until 
the destruction of the Caliphate by the inundating hordes of Tartan 
under Hulicu, during which the rich capitals of Nineveh, BabyloDy 
Celucia, and Etesiphon, rose in succession to aggrandise themselves out 
of the ruins of its predecessor, and finally, by their growing wealth and 
power, becoming objects of ambition to Greece and Rome : they often 
drew together the well-disciplined legions of the west to contend on the 
plains of Mesopotamia for the empire of the east. But that which 
most commands our attention, as well as our admiration, are the mili- 
tary expeditions of Cyrus the younger, and the Emperor Julian, along 
the left bank of this river, as recorded by their respective historianSy 
Zenophon and Ammianus Marcellinus. These, we regret that the 
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nature of this report, will not allow us to do more than notice : we 
can, howerer, add our unqualified belief in the geographical and other 
facts therein contained ; and we may mention that, in case of any army 
from the north invading this country at the present day, we believe 
that they would have to follow not only the very steps of their Greek 
and Roman predecessors, but would have also to take the same pre- 
cautionary measures to secure supplies, and keep up the discipline of 
their troopsy otherwise the attempt would prove futile in a country 
impoverished as this has been by the sword, and overrun by so many 
plundering tribes of Arabs, who, if they could not conquer, would 
always harass an army as of old, and be ever ready to cut off its de- 
tached parties.* 

Birr (Beijick) is a small town, and Buckingham says it is the chief 
ford for caravans crossing the Euphrates. The river here is broad, 
rapid, and not always fordable : however, no invading army has ever 
crossed so high up, the march being along the right bank until close to 
the fertile plains of Assyria. Cyrus and Julian crossed at Circessum, 
where the river Chahoris falls into the Euphrates, which is probably 
the branch of the river above the modern Dahem. At this spot, 
the latter destroyed his bridge of boats, after crossing his army, to 
convince them that they must place their hopes of safety in the suo- 
eess of their arms. Here, also, a detachment of 4000 men was left, 
while the main body advanced in three separate columns, the baggage 
being secured between each ; *< but so open was the whole line of 
march that it occupied ten miles.'' Julian's success was complete, and 
Ammianus does not relate any extraordinary difRculties encountered. 
The upper part of the banks of the Euphrates are described as a barren 
desert, filled with clouds of sand, and subject to frequent gusts of 
wind, which, from their suddenness and violence, overthrew the sol- 
diers' tents.* Zenophon likewise described the upper provinces of the 
Euphrates as equally barren with the deserts of Arabia ; but neither 
that historian, nor others who relate the progress of armies by this 
route, mention difficulties a modern force could not easily overcome. 
Indeed, the greatest difficulty to be encountered is in the want of tim- 
ber to btuld boats on the banks of the Euphrates — a species of poplar 
and the cypress being almost the only timber procurable; and, as 
these trees never attain any great height, the requisite number of boats 
and rafls could not be obtained with facility. Moreover, the boats 
themselves are very fragile, being mere frame-work covered with 
hides, and coated with bitumen ; so that flat-bottomed boats, of a 

• Mr Vioyd states (ut tupra)^^' These squalls occur from May f o Septem- 
ber ; they em never prove an obstacle to the navigation of this river, as the 
aooidont whidi oooorred to the TigrU was owing cniefly to her peculiar con- 
straetioiH and being at the time top-heavy." The violence of these squalls we 
observed to pass off quickly, and do not deem them any obstacle. 
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etidii itronger than tlioie now tn use, would be required for 
[ storea ; but the natire custom of floating rafts on blown up 
hidoa would he ^ufRclenf, with thebttumeu covered boata, for the con- 
\eyAacB of proviaiona^ &G^ 

Cultivatiou Dti the upper banks of the Enphrates and Tigris is fir 
from extensive. The graiiii are, therefore, not procurable in large 
quantitiea ; but sheep, goats, &e., are — being the sole wealih of the 
Arab tribes— pleniifu I, and moderate in price ; consequently an wtmj 
would be scantily supplied from Birr to Anna, about which place the 
banks of the river begin to present a broad atrtp of alluvial soil^ and much 
of its supplies on its march downward would depend on the friend- 
fihip of the bordering Arab tribes, who, unless favourable to the army'a 
passage, could, by withholding supplier and hovering about for the 
purpoaea of plunder and murder, cause Infioite mischief. Their friend- 
hhlp, however, is to bepurchnped, and large bodies of their horse ought 
to be subsidii^ed to act as irregulars during the march, which i^hould be 
so timed^ that the army would reach Anna about the commencement 
of November, when the climate is delightful and of a tempera Lure that 
would allow troops to perform field operations during^ the day, and 
continue to do so with perfect impunity until the end of April. 

From Hit, about one hundred tniU^s below Anna^ the Euphrates ia 
navigable by boats of a large tize to the sea. Here, the banks being 
alluvial and covered with extensive grass lands, on which are countiess 
herds of &heep and goats, as well as very coasiderable cultivation of 
wheat} with gardens containing abundance of fruit and vegetables, 
— no difficulty would be ejtperienced in procuring food for a large 
army. Coinmissaries could previously gather every supply for the 
approaching force with ease, and the privations endured in the upper 
part of the river would soon be forgotten in the abundance of that of 
the lower. 

A few days halt at Anna, or Hit, would permit the army at once to 
proceed down the bank of the river to Bussorah, where troops can be 
embarked on board transports of 600 tons burthen, or large steamers, 
and be conveyed either from thence to Bombay or the mouths of the 
Indus. From the latter position steamers ply to Sukkur, a distance of 
400 miles, into the heart of this portion of Asia, from whence troops 
can proceed with ease to defend the Bolan defiles, or advance, if the 
season permitted, into Affghanistan and the Punjaub. The navigation 
of the river Indus to Sukkur by steam is easy, and we have already 
seen European troops conveyed from Tatta to Sukkur in the short 
space of ten days, when sailing boats have occupied a period of up- 
wards of six weeks in making the distance between these towns. On 
the Indus the depots are very complete, and troops could dispense 
with much of their heavy armament, as guns and ordnance stores, 
which accompanied them down the Euphrates, and which might be left 
in depot at some strong and convenient spot in Mesopotamia. 



Sims Nolit on SHnd^, By Dr J* W. Wfff^imsTER. 

f CdmmuQLo&ted hj the Authar*] 

Receitt evenU having turnc*4 attention towards the Deha of the 
Indus, it may not be altogether uninteresting to describe the actual 
territory now occupied by the British Govern ment^ and its limUi* 
The chaiQ of eventa w^bicb have led to this result, have yet to be fully 
developed, and sg, likewise^ have the benefits of its possession. Of 
the latter, a judgment may be formed from the uature of the soil and 
climate. ThesCj and other accessories towards territorial wealth, will 
be found restricted, Qor will the conquest be valuable until much baa 
been accomplished by eivllizatiou, agriculture, and the amelioration of 
the climate. But as a succinct ratber than a speculative detail is heT« 
aimed at^ we proceed at once to describe the general features of the 
country. 

Scinde is bounded on the tiorth partly by the Thurr or Great 
Desert, and Beloochiatan. On ii& south its shores are watered by the 
Indian ocean, whilst the Runn separates it, i-astward from Cutch and 
the Hala mountains, westward from Muckran^ The territory thus 
bounded occupies a space of 1 00,000 square rniies^ and extanda from 
23 to 29 degrees north latitude, and from 69 to 71 degrees east longi- 
tude* It IS dirided into two grand divisions^ the northern and the 
southern — the former, termed *' Sirra," extends from Bukkur to Hala^ 
caudi, and the latter, ^' Lar/' includes the distance from Sehwan to the 
ocean. The more modern designations of Upper and Lower Sctnde 
in a great measure correspond with Sirra and Lar. However, the 
distinguishing feature of Scinde is the Hiver Indus, which more pro- 
perly may be said to divide it into two halves — that lying on the east 
bank being the largest. The whole tract of country through which 
this great river passes, is singularly fertile, producing, with little labour, 
abundant crops of every description. WhiUt regions of the greatest 
sterility encroach on all sides, far to the westward are the inhospitable 
mountains of Hala, and to the eastward the Thurr or Sandy Desert, 
and the Runn of Cutch — both districts of the most singular aspect, and 
void, in a great measure, of animal and vegetable productions. Scinde, 
from being thus bounded, and in possessing a delta, along with other 
assimilating characteristics, has been likened to Egypt — a country, in 
climate and the agricultural improvements of ages, in every respect 
superior. 

In the vicinity of the Indus the general aspect of Scinde is flat, 
and, where not improved by tillage, is overrun by dense forests of 
babool, or extensive tracts of tamarisk jungle. Below the town of 
Tatta, on the right bank, low ranges of sandy and limestone hills oc« 
casionally occur, increasing in number, and gradually unite to form 
a low ridge of hills, which pursues a course parallel to the river, uiti* 
mately to join the mountains of Beloochistan, of which they often 
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form spurfl. Solitary Umestoue ridges occasionally exhibit themselves 
on the left bank, entirely unconnected with any larger or more exten- 
sive rocky formation. Confining, or rather bordering, the Indus, they 
remove much of the flatness so common in alluvial countries ; but, 
destitute of vegetation, they add little to scenic variety. 

The periodical rise of the Indus fertilises its banks, and annually 
increases the luxuriant growth of the tamarisk and babool trees ; the 
latter, chiefly occupying the banks of the river, form a highly pic- 
turesque feature in the landscape. Beyond the immediate banks the 
country is an extended alluvial plain, mostly from neglect, and decay 
of old jungle or desert trac^, thinly sprinkled with tamarisk, 
stunted babool, and ziziphi, unless on spots irrigated by canals cut 
from the river, or from wells dug in the vicinity of villages. On the 
west bank the alluvium is soonest lost, and beyond its limits the soil 
becomes intermixed with pebbles and sandstone — the former com- 
posing the flat country bordering the hilly tracts of the latter, which, 
as already described, giadually join the mountains of Beloochistan, 
whose termination is at Cape Monze. Besides this range, west of the 
Indus, there are the Pubb range commencing beyond Cape Monze, and 
of which the mountain of that name is the highest point — and the 
Lakkau Hills, the More, the Undhar, and More Pubb, with the 
Julleel-lukki, Carra, and a number of detachrd hills, all barren save a 
few bushes of the euphorbia antiguorum, and with vallies in which no 
cultivation exists. Their only objects of interest are occasional hot 
springs — the natural productions of alum and sulphur, and to- 
wards Cape Monze, where the surface is one heap of hills divided by 
ravines, lead, antimony, and copper. Betwixt these hills and the Indus, 
cultivation is limited by the fertilizing effects of the inundation. 

East of the Indus, as already remarked, there are only isolated 
ranges of hills, and the country generally possesses its alluvial cha- 
racter until near the Thurr and the vicinity of the Runn of Cutch, 
when it becomes a flat sandy desert : to the eye it is a perfect level, 
often richly cultivated — ^jowarree being the most common grain, al- 
though wheat, barley, bajree, and rice, are procurable in some abun- 
dance near every large village. The country is much intersected by 
broad and deep canals, rendering transit through this part of Scinde 
tedious, many of the canals being so deep as to require boats to ferry 
over men and animals : others have temporary bridges for this pur- 
pose, whilst the roads themselves are such as entirely to prohibit the 
use of wheeled carriages in Lower as well as in Upper Scinde. In 
fact, they are merely footpaths, better being unnecessary for the 
passage of camels, horses, bullocks, and asses, the animals of burthen 
employed throughout Scinde. On these roads water is nevor wanting ; 
but permanent vilbges being rare, provision for any large katRIa or 
body of troops is with difliculty obtained. 

The Thurr, or great Indian desert, which adjoins Scinde from the 
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river Loooee its cast border, to Scinde its west, and from the Rudq 

of CutcTi to the south, to within 60 miles of Joysulmcre ou the north, 
and stated by tL rodotos to be the boundai'y of fncha, merits £ome Je* 
scrlplion, as do^sthe Runu of Cutch — ^both being appendages of Sclude> 
The Thurr h an extensive sandy track destitute of trees ; bat aUound- 
iDg in forage and jungle babool^ peloo, kureer and mi]k-bush« It 
rises from the Rami and the pklns of Sclude in bold relief ^ with a de- 
marcg^tlon as distitict as if It arose from the sea* Its features are pe* 
cuUar, and th rough Qiit its whole extent retain an uniform character, 
being composed of innumerable rldgRS of loose sand^ of a bright yel- 
low colour, in height varying from 50 to 200 yard si — intersecting' each 
other almost every mile, so as constantly to form basins or reser voire 
from whence there h no evident outleti- — aU rain bdng absorbed in the 
light sand of the soilp and no stream or water-course beting anywhere 
observable. These ranges of liills thus confusedly heaped tf>gether, 
preserve a general tiirectlon, running fi'om N* E, to S. W, Northward 
they are more defined and open than to the south, where they are denser 
and more crowded on one another* In a desert of this description 
water U scarce, and when found, uniformly brackish or salt. Where 
skirted by the Runn, water la found a few feet from the surface; but 
receding northward, water is only procurable at a depth of two or three 
hundred feet — at first fresh, imperceptibly becoming bracklsh» yet al- 
most always affording a certain supply » increased after heavy rain. As 
a road, this desert Is impracticable to every animal except the camel. 
Its Inhabitants are few and lead nomade lives -moving with their flocks 
and jierds from spot to spot as water and forage fail. They are chiefly 
Mussutmen, with here and there a Hindoo, who purchases and ex:portft 
gUee, the sole product of this tract, otherwise in a great measure a 
barren and unproductive soil, iU capable of supporting even for a time 
any addition to the few miserable inhabitants it possesses. Yet in doing 
this it is less a desert than the Runn of Cutch which it borders. This 
singular and unparalleled tract occupies 7000 square miles, extending 
from the river Indus to Guzerat, nearly 200 miles in length, with an 
average breadth of 30 miles, and neither yields fresh water nor life to 
the most stunted vegetable. A perfectly level tract, its soil a mixture 
of mud, sand, and clay, is covered with a thick encrustation of salt dur- 
ing the dry season, and in the monsoon by water, possessing in nei- 
ther condition any of the attributes of a marsh. Its banks are in many 
places very fertile, often sandy, and in some places rich alluvian. On 
these, water of excellent quality is found within a few feet of the sur- 
face, and tanks of rain-water, within 200 yards from the Runn itself, 
retain their sweetness for many mouths. In appearance the Runn is 
uniform, and is somewhat below the level of the surrounding countries. 
This, and its being flooded during the monsoon by the water of the 
ocean, driven in by the violence of the south-west winds from the 
Gulf of Cutch, and the creek or inlet of the sea leading up to the Ko- 
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ree branch of the Indus, as well as the Loonee river falling into its up- 
per or northern portiou» render it hi|;hly probable that this was for- 
merly a dried up sea or inland lake. Native tradition tends to this 
belief; but the entire absence of all marine remains either on the Runn 
itself or along its shores, is strong proof against this popular belief. 
Indeed, from the changes exhibited on its surface afler the great earth- 
quake of 1819» it might readily be imagined that on a former con- 
vulsion, some huge change or uprising of the earth had occurred to al- 
ter the course of an eastern branch of the river Indus, disemboguing 
itself towards Luckput bunder, and thus left a vast space of alluvial 
soil a barren waste, which, from the nature of such soils, aided by an 
annual influx from the sea, speedily assumed its present highly deso- 
late and saline aspect. Portions more elevated than the rest — as the 
Bunnee and the other islands — escaping the general catastrophe, still 
exhibit the fertile soil its banks have : while on these (in a great mea- 
sure) and along the banks of the Runn, the water is drinkable. Fur- 
ther, it may be stated, in support of this opinion, that the level of the 
Runn is higher than that of the sea ; and that the traditions of natives 
may have their origin more from this vast flat being annually in- 
undated on the rise of the Indus, and being called, as the river Indus 
is still when thus swollen, the ** Duryea' or " Sea of Scinde." But 
the limits of this article do not permit more than the expression of 
this theory, which has for its support many facts. 

Having noticed in an extremely cursory manner the general aspect and 
boundaries of Scinde, with the exception of those to the north, it remains 
to be stated, that a spur from the Great Soliman range of mountains, 
forming the Murree and Bhoogtie hills, bound Cutchee, a province bor- 
dering on Upper Scinde to the north-east and east, in a north-easterly 
and southerly direction. This range is rugged and barren, affording 
only brackish water in poolw, the coarser grapes and tamarisk jungle, 
with a scanty cultivation at their bases. Naturally they produce sul- 
phur, alum^ and saltpetre, but in quantities too small to be rendered 
profitable. From the foot of these hills the country is sandy and bar- 
ren, with little variation until in the vicinity of the river ludu^ when 
the soil becomes fertile, and relieved from its flatness by the rocky 
banks of the river and occasional date groves. Without, however, 
the influence of the irrigating powers of the Indus, the soil again be- 
comes hard and sandy, sprinkled with the camel-thorn and stunted 
shrubs. Dry and cracked from the heat of the sun, its loosed sand is 
raised, by the constantly prevailing westerly winds, into little hillocks, 
from twenty to thirty feet high, which gradually assume the appearance 
of desert, running imperceptibly into the Thurr. 

Within these limits, the vast territory occupied by the Delta of the 
Indus — extending from the rocky shores of Cutch, at Luckput Bunder, 
to Cape Monze— presents a very uniform formation, being composed of 
the richest alluvium, mingled towards the north with fine sand, gravel. 



calcareous depotit, and close to the f^jot of this rocky Tang«%9 with 
ra&sses of litne and sandstouCt in which mucH recent rnarine deposit is 
fonod. The greater portion of this soil has been reclaimed from the 
oceani and the annunl deposit of detrilua may be estimated at lea*t 
three inches, aft in every similar soii equal uniformity prevails, with tha 
exception of a Aubiiidence of several feet, consequent on an eartUquako 
11819), which has given to the lower strata of tl^e alluvial deposit be- 
iween Narrunseer and Luckput an inclination varying from 25 to 30 
degrees paralleK A line of conntry from east to west^ upwards of fifty 
miles in length, was by the same earthquake Htmnltaneously elevated. 
This region is known by the name of Ullah (God*«) Band, tt variea 
in its breadth ; but in some places exceedi sixteen miles, whUai ita 
height is not more than ten feet above the level of the Ddta. In len;;di 
it extends from the island of Peecbatu, on the Runn of Cutch, to Gharee, 
a small village wiililu seven mites of the creek or arm of the sea which 
runs np from Luckput Bunder — and consequent on the elevation of 
the Ullah Bundf possesses at high tide considerable depth of water. 

The valley of the Indus and Its Delta maintain similar charactenst]ca« 
Receding from the embonchure of the river, by the large quantify of 
felspar and mica deposit the soil is rendered loose and less adapted for 
confining the stream ; in some places so much so, that the river ex^ 
tends over a large surface^ and the adjoining country ia as barren as 
the sea shore* The substratum of plastic clay and sand on which the 
upper soil rests is at a great depth, and to this cause, as well as the 

loose nature of its bauks* are the 
' sudden changt:& in the channel of the 
Indns to be ascribed. These the 
natives can tell by observing the 
}A inrinner in which old channels are 
blocked up ; as» for instance, if the 
force of the current destroying the 
side A forms a bank which throws 
the current to B, the same e6PecL 
CAUSCii it to change to C and Di which 
branch is thus blocked up, and the 
new channel C in consequence formed. 
Such causes as these are great hinder- 
ances to any but native navigation, 
uniformly tedious^ and the mouths of 
the Indus have no harbours, | 

Beyond the Delta and valley of (he Indus, the lowest rocky ranges, 
or those towards the sea, are entirely composed of sandstone superim- 
posed on an argillaceous base. Both abound with marine deposit, and 
the former with carbonate of iron in suHficieut proportion to give the 
rock a dark brown colour, varying it with a bright red ochre streak. 
The bases of these hills arc so recent as to have no distinct stratifica- 
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tioQ, and the taperincumbent taDdstone is huge fiat masses capping 
the tummitt and resting on their sides. Their sandstone is tertiary ; 
generally soft and friable, sometimes hardened by a mixture of quart- 
zose matter, and abounding with iron either in the form of the carbo- 
nate or spicular ore. Their height seldom exceeds 200 feet, and they 
join imperceptibly with the more inland ranges. These, resting on 
similar bases, are composed of an harder and older tertiary formation 
of sandstone and limestone, in which marine fossils are very abundant. 
In describing the general features of Scinde, they have been alluded to 
by name, as well as their containing towards Cape Monze sulphur, lead, 
antimony, alum, and copper, but in quantities so disproportionate to 
the labour reqmired to work them as to be very far from valuable pro- 
ductions. As these hills extend inland, they become united with the 
Hala and Lukki ranges — secondary ranges of an uniform appearance, 
which they preserve until they join the mountains of Beloochistan. 

Bordering chiefly the west bank, and in some degree confining the 
Indus, several low ranges of hills rise abruptly from the soil. Without 
any indication of the stone on the plain below, they form a singular 
feature. Their structure Is conglomerated and brecchiated masses of 
limestone resting on a calcareous base, which forms a broad line or 
belt along the alluvial valley of the Indus. Much mixed with fossil 
shells, their structure as it first shews itself is a friable calcareous 
sandstone, disappearing in its elevation in an aggregate of rounded 
and anguUir masses of cream-coloured limestone. Agglutinated toge- 
ther into huge blocks, without any intermediate basis, often a softer 
cretaceous stone is observed of a similar construction, in which no 
fossil remains are found, although they exist in considerable quan- 
tity in the harder limestone brecchia, which also contains numerous 
rounded concrete grains of quartz. On the right bank, and occasion- 
ally on the left, are several solitary conical hills of a white cretaceous 
stone, which appear as if they, along with the ranges of hills bordering 
the Indus, were clysmic accumulations, not bek>nging to the effects of 
one general flood, but of a very extensive local cataclysm. Many of 
these masses exhibit considerable marks of friction, others few or none, 
marking the respective distances they have travelled — whilst at their 
bases marine and fluviatile shells, varieties of genera at present existing, 
are found buried in the earth little changed, except in colour, and in 
being extremely fragile. 

Throughout Scinde, the soil is generally fertile ; but in many places 
the rapid decay of v^etable matter on its surface renders it a desert. 
Other parts are so far removed from the vivifying influence of the in- 
undation, that they speedily when neglected become little else than a 
waste, or a jungle of tamarisk : when in the interior, and in the Delta, 
of mangrove. All that portion of Scinde which borders on the rocky 
inhospitable mountains to the westward, and the equally barren sandy 
plains of the great and little deserts to the eastward, are tracts on which 
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only the bardiest vegetable produclions c&n eilst. Beyond the Itidut nee 
of tbe Indusj hs braticbea and numerous canals^ guuied only to feriilise 
certain dbtncts, the country has no fresh spriag«, and the torrents 
froni I he oi oil n tains are ao quickly swallowed up in their sandy beds, 
that ibey cannot be said to add even to the frmtfnlneBs of their imme- 
diate banks* Few wells are employed for the purposes of irrigation » 
and as i« the case on the banks of the Ptolemaidf it may be truly said 
of Scinde, that on ita river the reeources of the country alone depend* 
The branches of the Indus in Scinde are — the Narra, which leaves the 
main stream twenty-four raitee above Roree, pursuing the direction to- 
wards Omercole, which it nearly approaches when Booded* Its chan- 
nel is obstructed by numerous bunds or embankments, the largest of 
which is termed Annee Bund, from whenee cuUivalion is extended^ 
and numerous fish caught. Another branch called the Narral, leaves 
the Indus below Bukkur, near Larkhanahj and in its passage to rejoin 
the main stream again, forms a clear suiali lake called Muncliur^ issuing 
from tvhieh it assumes the namo of Ami ; in breadth it seldom exccf^di 
one hundred yards, and is navigable only during the inundation. Its 
banks are very level, and, from being extensively flooded, form good 
grass lund* The next branch is the Fullailee, given off twelve miles 
above Hydrabad, and whicli, passing close under that town, proceeds 
in a south-westerly directionp forming a course almost parallel to the 
branch designated Pitiyaree, which separates itself from the parent 
river about three miles below Jerruck. Both these branches are of in- 
considerable size, unless during June, July» and August^ the monihs 
of the inundation ; even then their navigation is uncertain, and only 
the smallest boats ply on them. Their chief use is tn fertilizing the 
districts they pass through » and each has large bunds thrown n|>» wliich, 
arresting the passage of their waters, scatter them over and irrigate a 
vast space. This, by the immense annual deposit of sediment, has 
been found to gradually raise the level of the country surrounding 
these bunds, and to contract the vivifying influence of these streams. 
The last branch of the Indus marks the commencement of the Delta, 
and is called the Buggar, or western branch of the Indus. Its course 
commences five miles below Tatta, and after a tortuous passage disem- 
bogues itself into the ocean a few miles east of Kurrachee. Like the 
other branches of the Indus, it is dependent on the flooding of the 
main river for its waters, each consisting during the remainder of the 
year of merely a series of detached pools. West of the Indus, issuing 
from the rocky ridges, are several mountain torrents distinguished by 
name, viz., ihe Muileeree, Kurchee, Liaroe, Kowranee, Rooab* Pepree 
Gorban, Muraie, Pokun, Warkee, Kayjoorec, and Dombee. The}' are 
dry during the greater part of the year, but by excavating their beds 
a few feet, water is uniformly and abundantly found, which could be 
raised by a double set of Persian wheels in sufficient quantities for 
irrigating purposes. There are two other streams, generally called 
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rivers, bii sides these smaller oneR, on the west of tlie Imlus, iiaineij the 
Hubb and the Burran. The former has a course of only fourteen and 
a half miles, neither is it a running stream, unless after heavy rain ; at 
other times it consists of merely detached pools, abounding with fish 
and alligators. It is never entirely dry, and its banks are the principal 
resort of the Beloochees and Loomrees. The Burran, whicii has its 
source from a hill called Kirtee, north-west of Hunelanee sixty miles, 
forms a junction with the Indus a quarter of a mile below Kotrce. In 
character it much resembles the Hubb, but generally contains a larger 
quantity of water. 

The cliaiate of Scinde has two great periodical variations — the hot 
and cold season. In the former the heat is excessive, the thermome- 
ter often rising in the shade above 120° F., and averaging in the sun 
above 140^ F. This great degree of heat lasts from the cud of March 
till the commencement of August, and is of a dry parching nature, 
utterly exhausting every thing possessed of vegetable life, save what 
is freely and duly irrigated. Indeed, during this period, the whole of 
Scinde, except the green forests of babool, skirting the banks of the 
river Indus, presents a most arid appearance, relieved barely by the 
annual rise of the river, laying much of the country on either bank 
under water, which in September and October gradually declines and 
dries up, leaving but in those spots where art has exercised cultivation, 
a dry and cracked soil. The setting in of the cold and violent north- 
eriy winds of November, prevents all vegetation besides a few grapes, 
or stunted tamarisk and babool bushes. Frosts and blighting dews at 
this season, also tend to destroy a great portion of what would otiier- 
wise have been germs of much vegetable life, which if they chance to 
escape, rise only to be annihilated by the heats of April and May, or 
swallowed up in the clouds of dust; the westerly winds of these 
months blow and accumulate against every obstacle. Under sucli cir- 
cumstances, it will not be expected that Scinde shoulJ afford much in- 
terest to the botanical inquirer, for beyond the necessaries of life, 
which, notwithstanding the little care bestowed on their cultivation, 
grow luxuriantly, the whole surface of the country is very barren of 
vegetation. In the beds, and on the banks of the water courses, and 
the lower spots where humidity is longest retained, several shrubs, as 
the tamarisk, the caper plant, the accacias, mimosas and capias, flourish 
with some degree of exuberance. Towards the Delta, where tlie soil 
is saline and very moist, the mangrove and salsolas abound. These, 
with the exception of the wooded grounds along the banks of the fn- 
dus, its branches and large canals alone, exhibit vegetable life in acti- 
vity. They occupy nearly one-fourth of the richest part of Scinde, 
and their trees are the accacia and mimosa, chiefly the mimosa aggres- 
tis, which grow to an immense height and size. Besides the mimosas 
and accacias, the mangoe tree, the jamboo, neem, banyan, and in Up- 
per Scinde the date tree are met with in the neighbourhood of the 
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brger vtl&g^BT aTong tne tanks of llie FdlaiHe ; tli^iorm magml 
grovea^ l>eneatli which are garrlena filled with poniegraihle, iisne, aj] 
orange, Jujub, and naui berry trees. Beyond these spoU^ in the mere 
«andy dirtiicU are tha peloo, the canieria chWt forage^ euptiorbiav, the 
caper bush, the tatnamk, and occasion ally the oleander j most of the 
irriguioua or cultivated pUnts are exotie ; and Seinde prod nee s few 
noxioua herbi* The grapes are limiled in number, and those growing 
on the soil away from the Indui» are parched^ and alFord little noumh- 
meut, unlesa their roots are dug up ; but thoie bordering the river, 
flourish most luxuriantly* The reed of the Delta ia often 1 5 and 20 
feet in height, and tbe typlea elephantinaf most valuable from its roote 
binding the »ail of the banka togelhert and preventing the corroding 
influence of the ourrent, rnay be said to be the most gigantic of its 
kind. 

Animal life is es scanty ait the nakedness of the country indicates. 
It has no peculiEirities. The camel, the horse, and the ass, along with 
the builock, are the common animals of burthen* The Indus teems 
with fi&h, of which the most plentiful and oi08t priced is the pulwa or 
sable fiisb fone of the cyprinidG&.^ The long snouted Indian gavial 
abounds in the Delta, and is occasionally seen higher up« Otters and 
badgers are ptentiful on the banks above Larkanna and Sukkur ; nu- 
merous water snakes e%iHt iu the Indus and its branches ; hut the jua- 
gles are very free from those of the venomous sort* 

It is only within the last century that Scinda was in any way dislitt- 
guished among the nations of Asia. At first tributary to the empe* 
rora of Delhi, it fell under the Aflghan monarchy during the reign 
of Timour Then it was ruled by a prince of the tribe of the Callo- 
ras, named Abdool Mubbee, who had rendered himself obnoxious to 
the Tal poors and other tribes bordering on Sclnde. The Taipoor 
chief Meer Futti AH, expelled the Calloras, and assumed the govern- 
ment in conjunction with his three brothers, under the title of Ameers 
or lords of Scinde, whose descendants, until lately, possessed the ooiio- 
try among themselves in unequal shares. Timour Shah made some 
faint efforts to restore the government into the hands of the Catlora 
chief; but these proving unavailing, he bestowed on Abdool Nubbee 
the government of Lera, and formally invested Futti All Khan as 
ruler of Scinde — since when it has been considered tributary to the 
monarchs of Cabool, who, unless backed by a large army, have never 
received any tribute. By a course of events too recent to require de- 
tail, this country has now become a portion of British India. The 
government of Scinde, like that of the other adjoining kingdoms, was 
despotic, the ruler maintaining absolute power. On the expulsion, 
however, of the Calloras, and the usurpation of the chief of the Tal- 
poors, the government of Scinde became an anomaly amongst nations. 
£qual power, and in a great measure equal right of sovereignty being 
upheld, not only by Futti Ali Khan^ but by his three brothers; a 
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swmy vhieh hat lince eontioBed, and been the meant of deterioraiiag 
the country ninch. for iU revenoes are not one half what thev were 
during the reign of the Calloras, when the whole country was subject 
to one mle.* Unequally di Tided between the late cUefs, who had 
cndi ahiolnte power over his own share— Scinde scarcely possessed 
any goremncnt. In fact, the Ameers were little else than the landed 
proprietore of the soil, who, in rirtne of a sort of hereditary right, took 
rent for their lands in money and kind. Their isfluence did not ex- 
tend beyond the linuts of their territories, and these being dirided 
among three different branches of the Talpoor tribe, all independent of 
each odier, Ike administration of public afiairs in all their details was 
most complicated. The Hydrabad Talpoor family, always the most 
prominent, in a grant measure threw into the shade that of Meerpoor 
and Khyrpoor— the latter of whom possessed the northern portion of 
Scinde^ while the former held the country round Meerpoor S. £. of 
Hydmbad— but each striviug to be first, and all constantly engaged in 
family disputes, their territories were always in an unsettled condition. 
Thronghont the country there was no police. All the large towns and 
surrounding districu were under the control of governors, whose chief 
eare was to collect the revenue, and to settle, without reference to high- 
er anthority, all disputes. 

The revenues of Scinde arise principally from tlie laud tax, export 
and import duties, transit and other duties on certain produce^ such as 
the fisheries on the Tndus, the pearl fishery in the Gharra creek, &c. 
*-the former, or the tax on the mohamiss or fishermen on the river, be- 
ing a coumderable source of revenue, though generally paid in kind. 
The land or soil collection is also paid in kind, and the excessive tax- 
ation was anch as to swallow up all spirit of eiiterprize. Seldom 
more than one*fourth of the profits of the fields were realised by the 
cultivators-— the remaining three-fourths being seized on by the dif* 
ferent agents employed in the collection of revenue. Indeed, so ex- 
tortionate were these agents, and so evident was it that the idle 
alone reaped the benefit ci the labour of the ryot, that it is not sur- 
prising the face cf the greater portion of Scinde presents a desolate 
aspect — tihe natural consequence of ruinous taxation, and ill-regulated 
authority. Conndering that a great portion of the revenues of Scindo 
are paid in kind, and thiat it was the custom of the Ameers or holders 
of the soil to realise into money by the sale of grain, fish, &c., their 
incnaae^ or ia other words, that they were the corn merchants of the 
country^ it is a matter of some difiiculty to estimate the actual 
amount realised. That of the Hydrabad family may be grossly stated 
to have been thirty- thfee Jacs annually — that of Mrerpoor, six lacs 
-—and that of Khyrpoor, twelve lacs— « total revenue, exclusive in 

* Hiis statement t; given on the authority of Mr. N. Croir, masy yeort 
CoBunerdsl Resident in Scisdo, and is similar to tliat made by us, in the ar- 
ticle on Soiade, in Bushton, erroneously attributed to another pon. 
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A great measure cJlneefiarges of collection^ of finjHone Tacs> Trbm 
wliich nil the charges of goverumeut had to be defrtijedp 

" When," suya a modern geographer, " high cul ligation Ira^ been 
established, it is scaicely eradicated by long periods of anarehy and 
ruisgoverDinent." Scinde^ with advantages equal to the alluvia I pLaini 
of the Delta of Egyptj the Gauges, aud the great rivers of Mesopota- 
mia, has never had its full resources developed. Its soil h rich and 
traversed by a great Hver and its brauehes. From the^e, iunumerabJe 
canals might he made to croig, and to render the whole country 
fruitful. Yet no effort seems ever to have beea made to obtain froni 
Scinde any thing more thaJi a supply of grain for its own, and the 
wants of the neighbouring sterile tracts* No remains of great ca- 
nals, such as exiit along the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
the Tigris, which ages of anarchy and oppression have not effkced, 
are Been throitghout Scinde* Neither are there any proofs cictant to 
aiievv that her fertile sources have ever been extracted* The want of 
carcj and little skill exhibited in cultivation, as it is now carried on^ 
tell but too truly that it is not the political degradation of a century, 
but of ages that has prevented this country's resources being un- 
folded* It is, therefore^ a new surface, only requiring man's irtteU 
ligence and labour to bring forth its riches* Rice, wheatp barley, 
jowaree, bajree, numf'rous other grains, sugar cane, cotton and indi- 
go flourish, and the three last are capable of great improvemeot. 
The sugar cane grows to an enormous size on I he Delta, and along 
the river's banks, but it is coarse, and ought to be superseded by 
the introduction of the Mauritius and other finer canes* Indigo and 
cotton are cuhivated in the same field, in small quantities for native 
consumption. Id quality both are very superior. The indigo forms 
a thick bush of about five feet in height, planted in regular rows, 
between which, after the crop has been cut, cotton is planted, and 
thus protected from the northerly winds of the cold season. 

All agriculture is dependent on irrigation, Scinde being without the 
influence of the periodical rains of India. The annual inundation is 
the great source from whence water is derived. Early in May the 
swell of the Indus points out the necessity for deepening and cleaning 
out the various canals. Towards the middle of June there is a suf- 
ficiency of water for preparing the soil, and irrigating the crops, 
which ripen and are cut down in October. Irrigation is carried on 
by means of the Persian wheel, worked either by camels or oxen. 
Those lands set aside for the cultivation of wheat and barley, which 
are sown in October and reaped in March, are inundated by the wa- 
ters of the canals being allowed to spread over the fields, or by the 
bunds or dams of the branches of the Indus forcing their streams 
upwards over the surrounding country. The Delta and the east bank 
of the Indus are the richest and most alluvial portions of Scinde. 
Their soil has more capabilities, and is better watered than that on 
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the right bank, which from Kurrachee to SehwaD is generally a light 
clay, in some places mixed with a good deal of sandi and in other 
parts with pebbles and sandstone. Cultivation, moreover, with the 
exception of the vicinity of the villages of Gooja and Gharra, is con- 
fined to the villages bordering the Indus, which have canals cut to 
them, and is far from extensive. The more distant and rocky re- 
gions are occupied by nomade races, whose dwellings consist of reed 
hnts, made of a sort of matting termed '< Puk," which is easily rolled 
up and carried from one encampment to another. Camels, goats, 
sheep, and buffaloes are their sole wealth. They seldom eat grain, 
cultivation being unknown amongst them ; but supply its place by 
a wild berry called " beir," which when dried they mix with some 
milk. In habits they are quiet and inoffensive. Their numbers do 
not exceed five thousand, and their sole occupation is making coarse 
woollen dofhs. Above Sehwan the soil is more fertile, and from that 
town and Larkanna, bajree, wheat and rice are annually conveyed 
down the Indus in large quantities. 

Encroached on by the great and little deserts, the alluvian of the 
left bank becomes lost in a sandy soil ; previous to this, a broad, con- 
tinuous strip of rich earth, from whence most abundant crops can be 
reaped, extends along the Indus. Canals traverse it in every direction, 
and that which goes to Meerpoor is upwards of sixty miles in length, 
fertilising the whole surface along its course. The FuIIailee and the 
Pingaree render fruitful the lower portions of this bank, and the Delta 
is all ^ther cultivated land, or extensive grass plains, on which are 
large herds of buffaloes, from whose milk ghee is formed and largely 
exported. 

These are the main agricultural features of Sciude. How much 
they are capable of improvement is very obvious, when the former 
flourishing condition of the country is contrasted with its present state. 
Nor mast it be omitted as a consideration for even greater benefits 
than were formerly obtained, being expected in the altered condition 
of the goyemment, and the improvements of modern husbandry, se- 
conded by judicious expenditure. 

Scinde owns vast resources in the river Indus. Navigable to its 
own boats and flat-bottomed steamers at all seasons, it is the high 
road of the country ; its fisheries afford food to thousands, and the 
wood on its banks is valuable for boat-building, and many other 
equally useful purposes. Lao is abundantly produced from the babool 
tree, and lai^ly exported. Cotton and silk are wrought up into the 
texture called ** longees," and the chintzes of Tatta ; the carpets of 
Sehwan and Shikarpoor are superior; other manufactures are very 
little known : but, shut up as Scinde has been from ail commercial 
intercourse during the past century, it is not to be wondered that her 
resources are so limtt^, or her foreign trade confined to a few of the 
most pressing necessities of life. 
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Stiflde 19 a thinly peopled country; Ihe whole poptikiion does not 

exceed one million, aad is divided into three disHnct olftsseA, — the 
Aboriginal, the Belooch, and the Hindoo. In all the large towns Bin* 
doo9 prepondiemte; but ia the ematler villages and agrioultural dia- 
triets Scindees and Belooeheea Ibrnn the bulk of the people p The 
Hindoos amount to about 'iOO^QOO ; the Aborigines to 600»000 ; and 
the Bejoochees to 300|000, The firet are occupied entirely in trad#p 
aud in Toligiott^ an well as in habits, are perfectly distinct from the two 
latter^ yiiio are Mussulmans ; both are agriculturalists, the Beloochee 
aa master and the Scindian as servant; yet, there are many viU 
lagca throughout Scinde wholly composed of its own natives, and 
oiherti which are termed Belooch villages from being the sole property 
cif that tribe. The Aborigines are the less fixed people, being £eat* 
tered over the whole eoantry, whiUt many thousands leaduomadelivef, 
moving their viUages with the rise and fait of the river Iodus> The 
boatmi'ti or moonast and fishermen on the river, as well as those who 
lire by the lume meana on the banks of the diflTerent Bund^^^ with the 
inhabitants of the Shurs and bordering deserts, are of the same clats. 
Divided in clans, kh^ Beloochecs located in Scinde maintained a de- 
gree of wild independence, and their feudal serviees were only rendered 
tin pregBing exigencies* They are a boasting, indoleat race, and have 
become, in a great measure, identified with the native of Scinde. A 
qnutation frtHii so ancient an author as Hippocrates willi with tlie ex- 
ceplion of the mountainous tribes, fully describe the general appear-^ 
auce and character of both races : — ** You will almost always find tho 
forms of men and the character of the place corre spending, for where 
the soil is ricii, and soft, and wet, and of uniform temperature, th« 
people are gross, lymphatic, and of relaxed joints^ intolerant of toil, 
and cowards : indolent and sleepy, they are nether keen nor subtile, but 
dull ill the arts/' 

Mahometan iH the faith of the Beloochees and Sciodians, which they 
exercise with bigotry and intolerance towards others, yet dispense 
with much of what is real in their religion or its ceremonies. There 
are few public mosques, and Hindoos have been denied the privilege of 
building temples. Syuds, Sanits, and Fakirs abound, — the former are 
well content with their enams or grants of land, and the latter are 
wandering sects, whose only end is begging. 

There are no colleges, libraries, or public schools in Sctode; but Uk 
higher classes are commonly well versed in Persian literature, and eaa 
read and write their own dialect, which 18 a mixture of Sanscrit, Pun* 
jaubbee, Pooshtoo, and Persian. Hindoos, however, are universally 
employed as men of business, and their exlortiona'e conduct added 
much to the Ryot's misery. Although thus trusted, their influence 
with their masters was not great ; and the principles of justice, as laid 
down in the Mahometan law in regard to infidels, was rigidly adhered 
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to on all oecasions towards the Hindoo, who, either in seeking redrew 
or defending himself from oppression, suffered. 

The native of Scinde labours for his daily food, and oppression has 
made him temperate. He is lazy when he finds opportunity, and in- 
dulges in tobacco, but rarely in bang or spirits. On the other hand, 
the Belooch is Indolent and debauched, — one-half of the morning is 
spent in preparing bang, which intoxicates till the afternoon, when the 
use of •piam and tobacco varies his debaucheries. Among the higher 
dasset these indulgences are seldom resorted to, and if so, sparingly 
and in atcret ; they are not, however, without many of the degrading 
vices of the East. The Hindoo wants the peculiar refinement and 
poliahed manner of his race, degraded in their religion, —and, as a 
people, their feasts are marked by the grossest drunkenness ; and their 
whole eondoet is opposite to that which distinguishes them in Hindos- 
tan. The dress of the Scindian consists of a wide pair of trowsers, an 
outer garment which covers their whole person, and a small round liat i 
they are always armed either with a sword or matchlock, and a knife 
stuck in their girdle, but their quarrels seldom end in the use of either. 
The women of the poorer classes go about and add their labour to that 
of their husbands : but the richer have all the rigours of oriental despo- 
tism exercised towards them. 

It would exceed the limits assigned were the local geography of 
Scinde foliy entered upon. There is, as yet, little to interest, and its 
■tatisticsy with improved means, have still to be developed. 

Scinde possesses only two seaports, one on the Hujamree branch 
of the Indus, a few miles from its embouchure, and the other at its 
northern extremity. The former, Vikkur, is merely a small village, 
any permanent town being useless, from the changeable nature of the 
main channel of the river. Such as it is, it enjoys the trade of the 
Delta and the Indus. Boats drawing 10 to 12 feet of water can cross 
the bar of the Hujamree, but those exceeding in draught six feet can 
barely ascend to Vikkur bunder at the highest tides. From April till 
the end of October, the navigation of the mouth of the Indus is closed 
by the strong south-westerly winds which during that perio<l prevail. 
Kurraehee is a town of considerable note, and is situated at the 
head of a creek, distant from the sea four miles. A harbour at its 
entrance, proteeted by a high headland, affords safe anchorage, at all 
seasons, to vessels of 300 tons, from whence large boats can pass up 
close to the town, which is built on a slight rising ground, and sur- 
rounded by a mud wall unfit for defence. Kurraehee has extensive ba- 
zaars, but ita streets are narrow and filthy. Its inhabitants amount to 
12,000 ; and the port, carrying on an extensive trade with India, Ara- 
bia, and Persia, yields a large annual revenue. East of Kurraehee is 
the town of Tatta ; formerly it was the capital of Scinde, but |iow a 
hea^p of mud ruins, of which every towu in Scinde is built ; it scarcely 
contains eight thousand souls ; once it commanded all the traffic of the 



ft, from wbieh il U distant ftinr mllea — now 
Hydrnbud, oii llie ensl bank of the I ad lis, is the ruost iai porta iii and 
populouia place in t)ie iu(i^rioT of Sciiide, It caiitmina close upon thirty 
tbotisnnd irthabitants, and the surround] n|^ country is poputouf and 
well wiilered. Kasl (Vom Hydra bad, about fifty miles, I tea Meerpore, 
a town vv ith a mud fort in Us cet:tre, and a pi^pulation of not more 
tbati 4000* Beyond tiiin latter place, in the desert, are Ulanikote and 
Omerkote ; iIki former, a celebrated town and port, used to be const* 
dered the stronghold of the Anieeri of Scinde< The town* however, is 
small, and doei not contain above 400 ftoub^ and is apparently of uo 
act nil I importance* Us trade is limited to that of the Thurr, and the 
arrivcil of an occasional kaffila from Parbhur. The fort is built of 
burnt bricli, and if properly garrisoned, in capable of being defended. 
In form it is square, with bastionn at each angle thirty ^six feet high, 
and a gateway to the south-east. Islanikote was the usuat deposit for 
revenue collected in kind from the neigh bouriug districts of the Thurr. 
Omercote, long the place of eontentioti between the Riijah^ of Jaud^ 
pore and the Lords of Scind^, is situated on the western side of the 
Tlinrr, on a low range of hills overlooking the level plains of Scinde 
and the Thurr, The fort is built of mud, and as a place of defence is 
contemptible. In form it is oblong (150 by SO yards), with bastions. 
Its walls are twenty feet in height, and surrounded by the remains of a 
ditch* Inside this fort is a separate keep or tower, of no use, and 
several wells ; but the chief supply of water is derived from a large 
tank outside, whose mud is also used in repairing the walls. Omer- 
cote es the birthplace of AckbiLr^ derives some consequence, and it is 
the largest town in the Thurr, carrying on considerable trade as the 
central poi:it in the desert. Its inhabitants are chiefly Rajpoots, nnd 
do not exceed in numbers 2000. Kbyrpoor is a very miserable looking 
town, with the chief's residence in the centre of the bazaar, and a 
population of 18,000 souls. On the east of the Indus, Shikarpore is 
the largest and most important place ; its trade is extensive, being the 
emporium of the countries beyond Scinde, and the number of its inha- 
bitants exceeds 25,000. Larkannah and Sehwan are less populous 
towns, their population averaging 12,000, but, as the capitals of very 
fertile districts, possess considerable trade and wealth. 

James W. Winchester. 

April, 1843. 



A Translation of the Gwalior Namehi or History of Gwalior, from 

the Persian manuscHpt. Translated at the request of Major 

T. B. Jervis, F.R.S. 

Glort be to that Creator who has formed of this earthen castle an 

impregnable fortress, and has constructed the vast race pf mankind 
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like strong towon, and having bound down the four opponent ele- 
ments, has created him in multitudes and appointed him lord and 
master of this earth, and given him undisputed power over all the 
living creatures of the land or water : all living creatures must obey 
him ; he is the victorious lord over all. The praise of the Prince of 
God's messengers, the last of the prophets. — Praise and obeisance is 
dne to him who with the key of revelation has opened many towers 
full of ignorance and inGdelity, who by thp liglit and wisdom of truth 
has enlightened the eyes of the world. The gates of the beginning 
and end were opened by this imperishable, the last of the prophets, 
whose greatness and splendour will continue till the last day, until the 
mighty highway of religion remains safe and secure from the attacks 
of opposing enemies. The peace of God be upon him. 

Let us relate a brief history of the ancient inhabitants of Hindoos- 
tan, who built and constructed the castle of Gwalior and held pos- 
session of iL The climate of Gwalior was finer than that of any other 
province io India ; travellers who have traversed the whole globe have 
never seen so nice a spot. On this lufty fortress still exist palaces 
and halls built by the greatest rajahs and sultans. We will now relate 
how this castle was first founded, the history of its founder, and those 
who commanded and ruled in it. The old Indian historians, the brah- 
mins, state that the name of this mountain on which the castle is built 
18 Koomunt ; all round it lions, tigers, and all kinds of creeping 
animals were collected^ for men seldom passfd through its wild jun- 
gles; but a reverend old monk, by name Gwalior, who feared his 
God, and had separated from mankind, had retired to this secluded 
spot for the enjoyment of rest, and was content to live on herbs and 
vegetables. Three hundred and thirty-two years had passed since the 
time of fiekermajeet, and the castle had been founded 315 years before 
the Hegira, by a landholder named Sooruj Seen Kuchwasa, who lived 
at Loosinan in the province of Chenaver : he one day in a hunting 
excursioa passed the foot of that mountain, and whilst ascending it in 
chase of the deer was honoured with a sight of the old monk (whose 
name in the Hindu language is Seddee Joogy). Aflter the usual salu- 
tations, from excessive thirst he begged of the old monk to show him 
some water ; the old roan pointed at a fount flowing from the root of 
a small tree, and giving a handkerchief to Sooruj Seen, he said, *< Fill 
it, and bring it to me.'* Sooruj Seen then went to the fount, and 
having first washed his feet he filled the handkerchief, and on his 
return presented it with the greatest respect to the old man. It is 
said the water did not drop through the towel, but remained firmly 
endoaed inside it. The old man drank a little and gave the rest to 
Soornj Seen, who also drank sufiiciently to allay his thirst. The old 
man having heard that Sooruj Seen had been sufiering from the 
leprosy for ten years, enquired whether this was true. Sooruj Seen 
then stated the nature of his disease ; the old man told him to come 

c I 
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Monday' mortim^, and! wash irt Ibe fuuntr that if lie did so 
[ he would surely recovf r. He ret urn td the next day early in tb^ 
morriing, and after pacing lii^i respects to the old monk, irenC to the 
fount and bathed in it vtith M hia famdy, He instanily reeoveredi 
and hi that very hour distrlhuied presents to the Bratimins and 
Lt^lurued thanks to the mighty God^ and fell at the feet of the derveisfl 
with respect and gratitudf^. The aid man was pleased at bis conduct* 
and advised liim to convert the fount Into a large tank, and to build 
Qu thie) mountain a strong castle. Sooruj Seen consented to do so, 
but hD said* 1 am a poor and penniless Rajpoot ; how can I entertain 
in my breast f^uch grand id^asP The dervi^isli had a ba^» which in the 
language of their sect is ealled am booh, in which he kept a store of 
alchemical preparations which he used \vheri \n reed of them ; ihis bag 
he presented to Soontj Seen, and said, take out of this hag as much 
gold as you require, and spend it as 500 like. He also prayed for 
Sooruj Seeni that by the ^iil of the Atmif^hty he should be the rajah 
of i\iU castle, and he should possess tlie whole country : he alsD 
changed his name to Sooruj Puh and propliecied that his children and 
ilescendanfs shouVJ keep possession of the country, and as long as hia 
descendants kept the title of Pal attached to their names, the kingdom 
and power would remain in the tribe; but if ever they dropped tbia 
title the kingdom and power would be taken from them. At^er saying 
this* and placing his hand on Sooruj Seeti's foreheadi he vanished 
from their sight. The rajah ^s power rapidly increased, and in a short 
time he fiLished buildini^ the castte, and founded many palaces; the 
fountain of Sooruj Kand was built by hino. We have now related 
how G wall or and Koubahil wrra raided. The rajah held the dominioti 
and power for thirty-six years, and overcame most of the landholders 
and princes, and brought under his sway all the adjacent country ; he 
strove to found his power on a basis of justice and peace, and died in 
the midst of prosperity. His son Risk-i-Pai succeeded to his father's 
power, but died after the first year of his reign. His son Neohaunah 
Pal after him ruled the kingdom, and in the province of Alanpoor he 
raised the village of Jerhelah : he also founded idol temples and insti- 
tuted the worship of them. This prince delighted in hog hunting, 
and in one of his encounters with them a large boar gored him with 
his tusks, which caused his death : his son Amur Pal succeeded to the 
kingly power, and after ten years of mild sway he also departed this 
life. After him Beheen Pal succeeded to the throne: he built the 
idol temple of Beheen Asur, and after reigning prosperously for 25 
years he also died. Kenek Pal mounted the throne of his fathers, and 
reigned prosperously for 21 years. After his death his son Raj Pal 
ruled in the midst of power and riches for 10 years. Bhooj Pal suc- 
ceeded him, and after reclining nine years on the pillow of peace and 
power he died : the idol temple of Cneter Bhooj Roi was built by him 
on this mountain, near Baheeroon Bool. After him his son Budduin 
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Pal ruled the affairs of the slate, and died after a prosperous reign of 
29 years. The idol temple of Lnchmee Narain was founded by him : 
after his death his son Anauk Pal lived aud ruled in the midst of 
plenty and happiness for 12 years. It is said Aiiauk Pal visited the 
above-mentioned derveish (Gwalior Pai), and learnt the science of 
alchemy from him : during his reign coins were struck in his name, 
weighing 5 tolas. Mehendcr Pal succeeded him, and reigned for 13 
years. Chint Pal followed and reigned 14 years; he built the idol 
temple of Hustle, and was succeeded by Bussunt Pal, who died aAer a 
rrign of 17 years; after him Sees Pal reigned three years. Duhund 
Pal, his successor, died after a prosperous reign of 1 1 yean;, and gave 
up the throne to Luchmee Pal, who reigned four years. His son after 
him» Loobunder Pal, reigned 1 years ; in the neighbourhood of this 
cattle lies the village of Haijiar, which was raised by him : his sou 
Bahnnder Pal was king after him. Ihe castle of Bahunder is a frag- 
ment of hii power ; in its interior he built a tank, which exists to the 
present day. Ajee Pat succeeded him, and died after a reign of nine 
years. We have already reckoned twenty of Sooruj Seen's descend- 
ants; we wilt now write down how many more reigned since that time : — 

Years. 

AsaulPal, ... 4 

Sees Pal, .4 

Bboo Junk Pal, 19 

Beheroon Pal, .3 

KetcbPal, ... 13 

The palace of Hees Khawa was 

bnilt by him. 
Chunder Sankir Pal, 
Koomant Pali 
Nakees Pal> 
Jakeer Pal, . 
Haddah Pal, 
Hor Pal. 
Kant Pal. 
Keemt Pal^ . 
DaneePal, 
Habub Pal, . 
Beer Pal, 
Cheter PaL ) 
SerPal, . 5 
Bhoom AnderPal,) 
SeurPali . . 
Nak Ander Pal, 



Sjnd Pal, 

Sind Uoo Pal, 

Mookees Pal, 

Kooder Pal, . 

Madan Pal, 

Ajee Pal, 

Sudman Pal, 

Barbeder Pal, 

Ka nder Pal, he was very handsome. 



9 
18 

8 
11 

7 

1 
32 

3 
11 

4 
36 

11 

9 

6 

1 

7 

9 

6 

20 

14 

20 

30 

21 



BeejPal, . 


Ye«ri. 

21 


Deerunder Pal, . 


. 15 


Ramchunder Aser Pal, 


30 


Dhood Pa'. 


. 6 


Aroo Damand Pal, . 


8 


Rasal Pal, 


. 15 


Anauk Pal, . 


7 


Jerauk Pal, 


. 60 


Anant Pal, • 


6 


Kaj Pal, . 


. 7 


Jackdent Pal, 


S 


Jackdeep Pal, 


. 3 


Kanak Pal was blind and childless ; 


bis brother succeeded to the kiof^- 


dom ; he presented strangers with 


rich and valuable presents. 




BhoonPal, . 


3 


Herchund Pal, . 


. 17 


BerakPal, . 


3 


Jelek Pal, 


. 11 


BajeePal, . 


9 


Nahander Pal, . 


. 6 


TelekPal, . 


5 


Pcrtaubrood Pal, 


. 10 


He was a great aud rich man 


, 


Maddah Pal, . 


7 


Bbao Pal, 


• 3 


AsooPal, 


30 


Ander Pal. 


^ 


He lived in the hills and forests. 


KerPal. 


20 


Rerun Pul, 


. 16 
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Kiituii Fit. 



Punj Keren ; tlio c!o«e of Ikc Pal 



heftnl pUnted tb^ jeaamioe iowir 
Ihere. 
JeesPs], * . .11 

it it Eat4 tbat oa tb^ bftCt^e d&]r 
thousands iMeU Iq f««k hit praiec* 
tiott. 

Punj Keren, ion of Maddah Pal, socc^ded to the kingly p<>wer, ' 
Gwalior Poi propbecled tKat if any of l!ie desc^ndatitt of ibis tribe < 
sboulU cbaDge liie title of P&l, tbe'so? erelgnty and power would fall 
into tbe ban da of anotber race ; tbi» cbange now took place as be b*d 
foretold. They say tbat at Anpur. wbicb ii tbe uatire cocniry and 
bAbUalion of the Keacbmossa tribe, iliere itill t%nu an ai>ci«n« caaitk 
and city ; ibere was a flajab, hy name Runmal, of the tribe of Def«&^ 
who bad only one child, a daoghter ; he gave ihif daugbfer iti msmaev-i 
to Ptiiij Keren Gwaliory, and, &a is cwtamary with Ii»dUii»^ be sent 
hitn all the nf^eessary marriage preaenis* After a tinae, Punj Kerro 
also prepared his marriage preseola, and started for Anp-ur wiih gr««t 
ceremony and slate, and wa» married to that Eajab'i cbughtFr accord- 
ing to bU own failb. It waa a time of great feasting eud jiiy, OQueh 
money also nai ipread amongst the people ; Ruutnal pre&enttd tb# 
bridegroom arery valnable present of fine elephant*, bor^eSf rich j'^welf, 
gold, and all kindtof fine cloths; and a* Punj Kerto was a ^^tif hand- 
tome young man, the Rajih of Derun, af^er con«tihing bb irife^ de- 
tef mined to adopt bsm as their awn son, aa they bad none of their own, 
mwl} should he agree, to girt op tbe kingdom and power to him. Aa 
the country *'f Air^Mr wae g tikt^^ o^f n v^f^ p^r^r^cfv*^ ilUrncf thisn 
Gwalior» Punj Keren agreed to their plans, and finally left Gwalior to 
rule and reign in this country. Two years after this incident, Ram 
Deen, the old governor of Gwalior, wishing to have the sovereignty 
all in bis own hands, sent a letter to Punj Keren, in which he stated 
the length of time he had served him as an obedient and faithful ser- 
vant ; he further stated that as, for many reasons, his highness could 
not return to this country, and it would not be advisable to give the 
governorship of the place to strange people, he requested that he and 
hia descendants might keep possession of the castle. Punj Keren 
agreed to this petition, and sent him an answer to his satisfaction* 
Ram Deen ruled tbe place for nineteen years, and from that time the 
tribe of Purhor held the government of this country ; seven of that 
tribe reigned in the following order : — 





Yean. 




T«ftn. 


Rajah Ram Deen, 


19 


Nosuok Deen, 


15 


Beenm do.. 


7 


Noosonk do., 


. 17 


Meker do.. 


13 


Pamaol do , 


21 


Raton do.. 


. 11 







During the reign of Parnaul, the tribe of Purhor ended with his 
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•laughter, and Sultan Shems ed Deen took possession of the Castle of 
Gwalior during his time, as i» ill be seen by reading the following pages 
of this history. Sultan Shems ed Deen was a Turk, and slave of Sultan 
Koolb £ldeen» who had been also himself the slave of Sultan Meg 
Eldeen. Koolb Eldeen loved Shems Eldeen so much that he gave his 
own daughter in marriage to him, and made him his successor. He 
gained many victories* and made many conquests in India, as far as the 
kingdom of Koorand Bengal ; the frontiers of the Deccan and Jalghan 
also fbll into his hands ; and, flushed at his further successes in the 
Deocan, he determined to obtain the caliphate of Delhi, and, in seven 
months, reached Augeer. It is said he had at this time 96,000 
horsemen at his command. The day after his arrival he commenced 
plundering Augeer, and observing in one of his plundering parties the 
high turrets of Gwalior, which the old Rajahs had raised, the Sul- 
tan enquired whit palaces those were in the distance ; he was told it was 
the Castie of Gwalior, belonging to the tribe of the Keachmossa, who 
bad inhabited and ruled in it for a long period, during which time 
I hey had erected these lofty palaces : they also informed him that 
I2ajah Mai Deen of the Keachmossa tribe held at present the dominion 
of (he covntry. The Sultan then enquired whether the Rajah had 
ever come to pay his respects, or whether he sent the usual presents 
and tributary money? The ministers informed him that no Mahom- 
medan king had as yet ever been able to take this castle, that its 
rulers had always possessed great power, and had never submitted in 
the slightest degree to any one. The Sultan was angry at hearing this, 
and, liter long consultations, in which he abused his ministers exceed- 
ingly, he invoked the Almighty by prayers, and swore by his power 
and might he would not rest until he had taken the castle and built a 
Mahommedan mosque in it, and instituted Mahommedan laws and cus- 
romt. Accordingly he started on the first opportunity, and reaching 
the castle in a short time, blockaded it that very day ; the besieged 
strove strenuously in its defence, and like brave men never for an in- 
stant left off attending to their duty or guarding the bastions : their 
guns, powder, and other weapons, were all in a state of perfection. The 
Sultan*s intentions were to take the place by storm, and he in person 
went round and rused the redoubts and intrenchments with much care 
and trouble, and on reaching the Jah-i-Jeraal the thought struck 
him that aa the castle was below this position it would be better if he 
could contrive to make a passage across : upon this he commanded his 
men to bring a number of bag?, full of every kind of material, and by 
throwing them in one place it would gradually fill up the hollow, and 
the means of crossing would then be obtained. The road at length 
was actually raised on a level wiUi the castle walls, and his bravest and 
most courageous men fell at once upon the castle by this road. 
The besieged, unconscious of their proceedings, thought that the king 
had all this while been merely reconnoitering the castle and was re- 
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turning to his camp iti despair ; t>ut ihey virer^ apprked atiLldenly tlial 
Jiig bravest men had mounted the cAstle vraHs oti the southerti Gide. 
1 1 was the custom of the Rajah, who was a hard drinker of intos^icJit'' 
ing liqaon, never to allow his people to ^pf^ak to him on any a^uir 
without hia especial permismon. Through fear of thia order no one 
dared itate this critical position to him ; but his aerTants and people, 
who were in a great state of anxiety for the Hajal/s wife and child- 
ren's safety, had prepared for their flight, but they killed their own 
wives and daughters out of regard of their virtue* At last affairs 
reai^hed that extremity that they were obliged to oppose the Mus^ul- 
meo with their whole strength and power, and after a glorious figlit, in 
which they displayed bravery to an eminent degree, an immense 
number were slain on both aides* It is said, that for nii^e hours the 
contention raged awfully, but the victory was declared for the Sultan's 
troops, and the brave Hajah with all hia people fell victims to their 
rapacious sword. The Sultan on entering the castle returned thanks 
to God with hii; fapcto the earth ; and during the last remaining hour 
of that very day he laid the foundation of a mosque, and ordered 
the Mahomedan prayer to be proclaimed forth in a loud votee, and 
the news of the Mahomedan successes was ioon spread abroad. Thts 
above victory took place in the year of the Hejirai 630» It is re* 
corded in many of the histories of the Sultans of India. After taking 
the casUe the Sultaii carefully surveyed tho surrounding country, and 
ascertaining that very little water could be found near the castle^ — »that 
in fact in the cnstle itself, besides the tanks of Sooruj Kand and 
Konkaliai no other water was to be got anywhere else, he ordered 
a fovtrepfi fo lip built on the passage which he had coustrn^HPil, and 
\ras to be extended to the hills close by. In the interior of this long 
fortress he built a reservoir, to which he gave the name Ravai : \U 
waters were very pure and delicious, particularly in the summer time. 
At that season it was so cold and pleasant that it was compared to 
snow water. It is also said that it was beneficial in curing sick 
people, and, to this day, its waters are transported for the use of rich 
people. It is proved beyond a doubt, that such delicious water as 
this has seldom been found. After the close of the invasion, when the 
Sultan Lad rested awhile from the toils of war, and had also finished 
building the above-mentioned wells, his thoughts reverted to the king- 
dom of Delhi. He appointed Seyed Yakoob, one of his own kindred, 
as governor of the castle — the rank of magistrate and overseer of the 
surrounding lands he gave to Bahader Khan, and himself with great 
state and show arrived at Delhi. He reigned prosperously, and spread 
abroad the blessings of a mild sovereignty : to rich and poor he dis- 
tributed presents with a liberal hand, and, two months from this period, 
was ushered into immortality. Sultan Koob El Deen and Sultan 
Feroze reigned together for a long time after him. During the reign 
of these kings the appointment of Kootwal was not necessary in the 
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CMtle. In the eourae of lime Sulian Alan EJeen succeeded to the 
kingdom. Sekunder Khan, one of the Sultan*« old servants, had a 
Rajpoot servant, by name Chund No Moora, of Dunderooly in the 
province of Cisan. One rainy day in the rainy season S«;kunder 
Khan was on the watch as sentry. The nieht was very dark, and 
cloodsy followed by rain, fell in torrents. Two armed Uajpoots re« 
mained awake, and on the alert all night at their posts. The other 
sentries were all asleep but these two. The king perceiving this 
asked them who they were, and the name of their master. The}' 
replied thit they were Seknnder Khan's servants, and were come to 
serve the king and be ready at all hours. The Sultan was very 
much pleased at this, and told them that if they hid any petition 
to make they had only to make it known to him. They then stateti, 
that as their tribe were living in the forests and deserts, and without 
any fixed abode, they would like to be permitted to live in the district 
of Gwalior — that, should this be gi-anted them, they would live and 
die in the Saltan's service. The Sultan replied he would grant tliem 
their desire himself the following day, but they answered that the mini- 
stera and coanseliors of the state found a difRculty in seeing the king, 
and that such poor Rajpoots as they were would never be admitted 
into the Court ; but the king told them to stand wailing for him, and 
he would not forget them. The following day the Sultan seeing them 
standing, immediately permitted them to enter, and presented them 
with the district of Gwalior for their tribe to dwell in. They soon 
reached Gwalior with great delight; but the Seyed who was appointed 
in the reign of Shems CIdeen was still governor of Gwalior, and, in 
opposition to the commands of the king, denied them admittance even 
into the castle, and as the Rajpoots saw it was useless attempting to 
do anything, offered to become their servants ; and, as they were 
constantly in the castle showing their submission, tlie Seyeds at last 
grew quite indifferent about them. After they had parsed a long time in 
the service of these Seyeds, they one day begged the Seyeds to |)ermit 
them to give a feast at Baranepoor, and with much entreaty persuaded 
the Seyeds themselves to come there. The Seyeds with all their family 
and dependents went there, and drank freely all kinds of intoxicating 
liquors, besides bang, opium, &o.| which is the usual custom amongst 
Rajpoots ; they also eat with much appetite of every kind of dish that 
was set before them, and then ungirding themselves of their arms 
they went leisurely to sleep ; in the meanwhile, the treacherous Uaj- 
poots had collected their whole tribe of Floonooran, whom they had 
concealed near the house. A large party of this tribe, disguised as 
ploughmen, bringing the dinner utensils with the rice and other kitchen 
necessaries in baskets on their heads, had thus contrived to reach the 
phce. After long consultations they determined, the instant dinner 
was over, on hearing the pass-word of Joograat, to surround the 
encampment, and, cutting down the tent ropes, rush in and carry off 



lUe I wo Seyecis, with all their depended s- Tlie tieaeheroua party wlio 
were watching a fit opportunity ranhed In the mitant the party had 
broken up and had gone to sleep, andj cutting down the lent ropes, &hw 
the two ?eyeds with at! their people. It is said, that when the Seyeds 
came to the feast, they were followed by all thtir attendants, and the 
castle waa left quite empty with the exception of one woman, a tflnger. 
Thia woman, hearing the distant clamour and eoafusion^ closed the 
doors of the castie, and, hangipg the drum round her neek, paraded 
over the walls and beat it in every quarter of the castle. The Rnjpoot* 
were amazed at this, and thought there were still some people in the 
castle who had risen up in arms, and were deterred ^oiog near the 
castle for three days ; but, when they found out their mistake, they 
tempted the wom^in with bribes, and said they would give her five of 
the surrounding viUagea to remain for ever in her possession* The 
woman, Irusring to the good faith of ihe Rajpoots, gave up the castle. 
From that time the castle remained a long time in the possession of 
the tribe of Tanoorau. Seven of this tribe ruled the place succesaively 
in this order :^* 



Bamalde«n, . 

And his brothenf,— 

DdeerDadeen, 



Tears* 
5 



PeerundeeD} son of Bamoldeen, 9 
Dukihuiideenj , . ■ 15 
Tersunkdiienj . . * 25 



He dug the well of Jookirvan. The water of this well was coo- 
Bidered the best in the whole city, in fact no water could equal It. 
It is very beneficial in promoting quick digestion* It has on sick 
and iu6rm people the effects of « The Rajah appointed 

two people to take charge of this well, with the strictest command to 
deal it out in equal quantities to rich and poor. The f^ate of Kaneeg* 
boo!, which is oppositjs the citadel, and the third gate Badilkaddah, was 
built by him. After this rajah, his son Keerudsing reigned for 25 years, 
and built a tank which he named Keerud Sing. On one side it extends 
to the Balarajah hill, another reaches Sunkerpoor, the third side reaches 
the hill of Auly, and lastl}', the fourth side extends to Keherpoor, but 
that reservoir has now gone to ruins. To this day, in the middle of 
that desert, stands a temple, and Mussulmen on holidays visit it as 
pilgrimage. The whole interior of its reservoir is now full of planta- 
tions and cultivated spots. After this rajah, succeeded his son Kaliau- 
meei ; he reigned twenty-seven years : his brother Bemadoor built the 
first gate of the Badilkaddah. Rajah Man succeeded his father Kaltau- 
meel, and ruled this country fifty years. He was very victorious, 
and took many countries ; the Palace of Maunmender, with its twelve 
turrets, its underground chambers, and its corridors, is a testimony of 
his power. He took great pains in the building of this palace : it 
took the masons twenty-six days in polishing and squaring each stone. 
On the 27th day an observation of the stars was taken, and in an aus- 
picious hour, which the Brahmins call Pookoba, they commenced using 
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the atonei in bailding the palace ; in a short time, in this manner, this 
palace was bailt on a firm and permanent basis. Rajah Man was very 
fond of amnaementSy and passed his days in festivity and joy ; he gave 
eaooofagementa to wise and ingenious men ; merchants and brahmins 
he secorely protected ; he delighted to dwell and talk in great assem- 
blies. The Rajah had a Queen whom he preferred to all his other wives ; 
he nied to alt long and associate much with her ; she built a tank op- 
posite the castle of Jenoob Rojia, it is named Ranni Sankir. On its 
banks she built a splendid palace, surrounded with pleasant verandahs 
and eonidora ; it exists to the present day. This Queen had a maid 
who also built a reservoir, which she named after herself; but as its 
waters escaped from it, she opened a passage from the Ranni Sankir 
reservoir, and by its waters kept up a supply in her own. After the 
death of Rajah Man, his son Bekermajeet, who is the last of this tribe, 
auooeeded to the kingdom ; he reigned three years, but during his time 
the castle fell agdn into the hands of the Mussulmen, and the gover- 
nonfaip of the Rajahs terminated in the manner we will now record. 
When Saltan Bhoolooloodi overcame India, Rajah Man was governor 
of Gwalior ; the Sultan, returning from the conquest of Joonpoor and 
Eaulee, went to Dhoolpoor by way of Chundwor ; the Rajah of 
Dhoolpoor presented him with a few maunds of gold, and advised Rajah 
Man to hasten and present himself to the king, otherwise one of his 
servants would assuredly obtain the governorship of the castle. The 
Rajah presented the Sultan with seventy lakhs of teneka, a gold coin, 
and he was kft unmolested ; but when the Secunder, son of Bhooloo- 
loodi succeeded to the throne, he also dispatched armies to Joonpoor 
and Eanlee, and sent some of the princes as governors there ; he him- 
self determined npon going to Gwalior, — and as Rajah Man had not 
themeaniof resutance, he sent him greater presents than what he gave 
his frther^ and submitted to obey the Sultan as his slave, and strike 
the coins in his name. After Secunder*s death his son Ibraheem 
ascended the throne of his fathers, and ordered that a person should be 
aent to Bekermqeet to command him as loyal subject to come and shew 
hia obedieaoe— if not, he should be killed ; but to no purpose. Azeem 
Hoomayioon was then sent to blockade the castle on all sides ; in a 
few days, he ordered the Badilkaddah gate, which was on a level with 
the ground, to be burnt down ; his victorious soldiers entered by this 
road; the Rajpoots opposed them with great bravery, and a great 
many were abin. In this way three successive gates were taken ; 
when they reached the bridge of the fourth gate, one of the king's old 
servants was slain there : the king ordered that he should be buried on 
that very spot, and from that place they took up their position at the 
foot of the citadel. The following day, through the mediation of some 
ministers, Bekermajeet gave himself up with great humility. Azeem 
Hoomayioon sent him to the king, who rewarded him with valuable 
presents of elephants, horses, and settled on him a fixed salary, with 
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the pmviiice af Skeuisabad ; tbe govertiorsUip of ilie custle lit" gave? U* 
, A7,&iitn Hoomayicioii, — ^but as Ibr^iheciii placed nn coNfideHce iu h'\^ 
I iiaiher*5 udnii>lers, he ktUed every soul of tliem wbom he thought could 
Stand in his way, consequently, as Azeein Hoomayiooii*a tribe was very 
^ large and powerfuU he feared to see him remain in so stronf,' aod well 
[fcirtified a posuion-^but as he bore a very liigli character, he conld not 
^ kill lum openly^ but sending furhitn he murdered him privately. Seliui, 
terrified at the nesvs of his futlier's death, evacuated the ca&tle amj 
marched into the eastern province* ; but Berijia Khauj the governor of 
Bahar» had ruined some troops and killed him also, according to the 
I order of the 8ultan. TJia Soodrans^ distressed at bearing ot these dia- 
lurbance>f, separated from Ibrabeem ; they 6rst went to tht? PunjauK 
«nd there entered I he service of Zt^heer El Decn Mahomed^ tho Empe- 
ror Baboor at Caubul ; to him they stated the ti'oubled state of the 
Indian government, and their own fears and apprehensions of Ibrmbeem'ii 
lyraitny. The Emperor, having gained the conciliation of these men, 
set out to conquer India. He fought a dreadful battle at Faniput, in 
which Ibraheem was slain i the account of the battle is well related by 
the Indian hii^torian;^* Bekermajeet, who was Ibraheem^s devoted fol- 
lower, bebaved very bravely, and fully repaid all hi a master^s kindness 
to him. After (he bat lie, Ilajee Beheem Dad, one of Baboor*s follow- 
f^rs, was appointed governor of the casile, arjd remained soma 
I tltne thi^rc ; but Baboor, from some unknown cause, distrusted 
both Hajee Beheem Dad and bis uncle Hajee Mabodi, who was 
governor of Lahore, and determined to kill them. Hajee Rehcem 
iJadj on being informed of his intentions^ at ftrst determined to seek 
the protection of some Hindoo Rajah ; with this view be entrusted 
the government of the castle to the care of Dersinker, who waa 
a Rajpoot and a landholder in that province, but Sheik Mahomed, 
one of the greatest men of the times, and who had great power with 
the different kings, was on his way from Hajeepoor, his native coun- 
try. He was living in one of the temples on the road, when he waa 
apprised of Hajee Reheem Dad's intentions of flight, and dissaaded 
him from it. He sought an interview with the king, and spoke much 
on his behalf, saying that it was not right or advisable to leave the 
castle in the government of infidels. The Emperor, being a kind- 
hearted man, through the intercession of the Sheik, overlooked his ob- 
jections to the Khan, and placed him in his former situation, but in a 
short time he again changed bis mind, and gave the governorship to 
Futeh Khan. In the course of time, the Emperor died after a prosperous 
reign, and his son Zeheer Eldeen Mahomed Hoomayioon succeeded 
him. This king went in great state to Gwalior, and spent a long time 
there. He built the beautiful palace of Hoomayioon Munder, which 
was a loftier and more splendid palace than any other of the palaces 
there. After a time he returned to the capital, from whence he went 
to Bengal, where he spent a season of amusement and festivities. His 
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return vai opposed b^ Shere Khan Soor, and suffered a very heavy de- 
feat, which compelled him, with his nobles, to fly from place to place 
through Candahar and Khorassan, until he found an asylum in Persia. 
The empire of Hindostan then fell into the hands of Shere Khan, who 
took the title of Shah. We will now relate the incidents that took 
place during his reign. He first visited G waller, and repaired the 
ptiaoe of Munder ; he built a splendid tank in its interior, he made 
many improvements, and planned many judicious arrangements, but, 
unfortunately* whilst invading the castle of Kalanj, a howitzer burst 
through negligence, which, hitting him, caused instant death. His son 
Jdaul Khan succeeded. He also lived in Gwalior for a long time, and 
mfter performing many noble actions he also died. His son Moobarii 
KKmn, on his succession to the throne, slew the son of Feeroz Khan, his 
nephew, who was yet at the time a tender infant. He assumed the 
title of Adil Mahomed Shah, and was much respected by the people for 
hie justice : his inbjects all knew him by this name. He was of an in- 
dolent and happy turn of mind, and associated much with singers and 
jeeteri, and was delighted with the conversation of women, but during 
his reign many insurrections were raised, and disturbances set afloat. 
His ancle's sons Iscunder and Ibrahcem rose up in arms and marched 
upon him, taking to themselves the title of kings, but Meeuioon (for- 
merly m grocer) who had attained the lofty station of a Minister of 
Adley**, was generally successful in appeasing and quieting the factioui 
parlies : in AdJey's reign, his slave Baydil was the governor of the cas- 
tle. Adley, after a reign of four years, was killed in battle. The 
empire descended to Jelaul Eldeen Maiiomcd Akbar Padsiiah, who 
spread throughout the world the good tiilings of justice and peace. 
The castle was still governed by the slave Baydil. About this 
time, Ramsad, a Rajpoot, having collected a very large and nume- 
roas force about him, had marched upon the castle, and was block- 
ading it ; in the meanwhile Giah Klian, one of the ministers of the 
statet was appointed to march to its relief — he was considered a very 
clever man : when within two miles of the castle, Ramsad abandoned 
the blockade, and advanced with the determination of fighting— the 
battle wai very severe, many of the bravest fell on both sides : neither 
side stopped to draw breath for a single moment — they fought thus 
for three days, at the termination of which victory was declared for 
the Mosselman army. Giah Khan after routing the enemy, arrived at 
the eastle the next day, and taking up Ramsad's position, severely 
blockaded the place ; his men were well protected behind the redoubts 
and intrenchments— the besieged at last receiving no assistance from 
any quarter, were obliged to surrender, and with great reluctance gave 
it ap into the hands of their beseigers. Akbar Shah's people were 
masters of the place for fifty years : the different governors succeeded 
each other in this order : — 

Rajah Ackeran, 3 years, Kechwasa. 
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Alii Koolae Khanj 9 years, 
Seyed Caaaim, 7 years, 
Hajah Baug Singh, son of Ackerarij 3 years. 
When Maboqied Jeban Geer succeeded to the empire^ he reigned 
(Uke a second Alexander) for 22 years — several people were goveraora 
during his time in the following order : — > 

Sheik Moobdah, brother of Mooazini Khan ; Altiber Khan ; Sho- 
jah Khan, belter known as Kebeer Khan ; Moohabut Khan ; Asuf 
Khan, ton of Alsaiand-i-dowiah ; Rpjab Peer Narain j Jaier Khan 
SufTrachee. When Moohabut Kban was governor of the castle, be 
took a plan of it with iU buildingi, and ftent it to the king, who was 
displeased at observing that the palace of Shere Shab was loftier and 
I .more firmly built than the palace of Hoomayiijon Munder» ordered it 
\ the uld be pulled down and razed on a level with the ground, and that 
its material! were to be used in building the palace of J eh an Geer 
Blunder, a beautiful and splendid building ; this palace was given into 
Ihe charge of the Uajah Peer Narain, who was governor of the castle 
for many years ; this Eajah was of a very kind and good disposition, 
and very charitable to poor people — be was liberal to people of every 
tribe and nation, and behaved generously with every body — with all 
theae virtuesi be was of a very kind and humble dispoaition. Jater 
Khan SuflTtchee succeeded him in the governorship — he also was r 
very good-natured religious man, and passed most uf his time in prayer 
religious observances^ and Inved to associate with piou^ and clever 
When Jehan Geer departed this transient world for eternity, 
the empire descended to his glorious and noble successor Shah- i- Jehan : 
in the first year of his auspicious reign, Seyed Moozufer Khan, of the 
province of Baura^ who was held in greater respect and estimation than 
any other of the king's people, who was applauded for his mupificence 
and generosity every where, obtained the title of Khan-i-Jehan and 
the governorship of the castle. He governed 19 years, and went twice 
to see the king, by whose permission he placed his son Seyed Man- 
soor with a few careful people to guide him in the governorship of the 
caale. Seyed Khan-i- Jehan was one of Sahib Keran the 2nd*s 
greatest ministers ; he was a fine noble minded person, generosity and 
high-mindedness were stamped on his open countenance — he loved cle- 
ver and ingenious men, and appreciated the talents of the pleasant and 
witty; besides possessing the standard virtues of candour and liberality, 
he was of a brave and courageous nature ; it is said he had an ele- 
phant named Koonwur Kelee, of a very strong make, and as courage- 
ous as it was powerful — in battle it rushed on the foe and trod them 
down in multitudes, the enemy on both sides were forced to give way, 
by this means he always opened a passage for himself. At length the 
Khan was compelled to march against Khan-i-Jehan-i-Sodi, with whom 
a tremendous battle ensued : much bravery was displayed on both 
sides— an animated account of this battle is given in the Indian histo- 
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ries^ Khan-i-Jehan^i-Sodi was killeil in this fi|;ht; it waj for this 
splendid achievement that Moozufer Khan obtained the title of Kiian- 
i-Jehan. In this battle the elephant proved of great use, and as the 
Seyed had a great affection for him, he ordered a stone resemblance of 
if to be made, and when finished, placed the statue opposite the north- 
ern gate of the deceased Khan-i-dooran, near the mendevi or park, 
which Moozaferpoor had planted and named after himself, which is si- 
tmited close to the northern mendevi or park — he planted a pleasant 
garden, iu the midst of which he erected arbours, &c., it was a general 
resort for aU classes of people who wished to enjoy themselves. Only 
a few trees are now left to mark the spot. Near the house of Seyed 
KasoD he built a beantiful palace for himself; its rooms and terraces 
are lofty and nnmerous — ^in its spacious court- yard he built a splendid 
reservoir, round it he planted large meadows — no place in the wh:)le 
city could bear a comparison with this for beauty or comfort. It is 
said that the Keyed used to take plans of all the buildings of Hoomay- 
ioon Maader, Jehan Geer Munder, &c., and send them to the king. As 
the materiaJs of Shere Khan's palace had been consumed in building 
the palace of Jehan Geer Munder, and an empty space was left, he 
ordered that on this empty ground the palace of Shah Jehan-i- Munder 
should be built close to the Jehan Geer palace. During the Seyed's 
governorship, the building of the palace was finished — its rooms are lofty 
and numerous^ and its court-yard beautifully laid out — opposite its 
large audience chamber a large tank was dug, and around it beautiful 
gardens were phinted: the Khan*s reservoir was joined to this tank, 
this palace is situated on the eastern side, and is considerably elevated 
above the rest— it was a heart-enlivening and delightful spot — all those 
who were sick generally visited this castle, and lived in this sweet re- 
treat. Outside this palace, on its western side, is a house for the 
poor, and inside the walls is a bungalow, and near it a lofty gateway. 
When Seyed Mansoor was governor, he planted a garden, which he 
named after himself, on the banks of the Soonreekh, which to this day 
is a pleasant resort for all classes — it is surrounded with strong walls, 
and is a delightful place to dwell iu. He also built the mendevi of 
Mansoorpoor, which exists to the present day. Khan-i-Jehan, after a 
governorship of 1 9 years, went to Lahore, and died there ; and Seyed 
Saulaur Khan, one of the aforesaid Seyed's oldest servants, presented 
himself to the king, and entreated that, as he was a true Seyed, the 
governorship of the castle might be given to him : he gained his 
desire, and was appointed governor and overseer of the surrounding 
districts. After a period of two years he left his brother Seyed Alum 
in charge of the castle, and proceeded himself to settle some affairs 
in the provinces. Seyed Alum was governor for five years ; he plant- 
ed a garden near Meher Ali*s house, and built the mendevi of Shah 
Gaiijaband, near a place called Gesapoor, and as the planks of the 
Badilkaddah and Peelpoor gates were old and rotten, Seyed Alum put 
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in new f>laiiks And clamped them together wilU iron clampg^ and fis^d 
in long iron spikes to prevent elephants ramming Uiem down in Wur 
tini^^ but when the bad actions of Seyed Alum came to lights the n4> 
tura of which for his sake we will not relate, his Majesty was annoyed 
with him and transferred the govemorship to Maharbut Khan'$f eon, 
Kerschid Khan, who ruled two years* After this he returned 
and governed the castle — he waa a liberal man and generous to 
all the distregsed and widows -he paid great attention to all 
the travellers and residents of the place, and built an audience 
room close to the northern tower of the Badilbaddah outside this 
palaee^ and sat there on appoint*?d days to receive the visits of those 
who came to see him. Formerly the drumi were beaten for the 
Sukan al the Seeuapoal gate } but as the sound could not be heard 
from this gate, be ordered a house for the drummers to be bnilt near 
the city* Ever since, the drums are beaten there, close to where the 
walls of the castle st^ind loftiest. He built a treasury and finished it, 
with the exception of enamelling the interior walla- He also dug 
four wells in this building* After six years he was entrusted with the 
management of the affairs of the Deccan. Aftsr placinnf a proper 
person in charge of the ca«i!e, he himself repaired to the Deccan with 
a numerous army. On his return, he gave the worthy Khan the Soo- 
badarl of Caubool, Hi* succesisor in the governorship of the castle, Alt- 
heeraji an old servant, was very attentive to his duty, Sec* This bringa 
us to the 33d year of Sahib Keran the 2nd's reign, to the year of the 
Hejirftj 1065* We must now recount the histories of other kings^ foti 
by God's will, who raises one king whilst he is destroying ariother. Sahib 
Keran the II. was attacked by ijome severe disorder, from which it ia 
said he could not cure himself. The reports were so exaggerated that 
all believed him dead, and that he had given over the reins of Go- 
vernment to his son Dara Shookooh, whom he had entitled Wala Shah 
Blund Acbaul, and had made his lawful successor and heir to the 
throne ; but Dara Shookooh was so led away by the conversation of 
a strange sect, that he at last disbelieved in the Mahomedan faith, 
and took up a religion of his own. He also imprisoned his venerable 
father, and cast an avaricious eye upon the Sultanut of Indoostan. 
To obtain his ends, he first shut up all the roads by which news or 
intelligence from the interior could be obtained, and setit armies against 
all the other princes, who were all governors of different countries, 
commanded by his son Soliman Shookooh, Rajah Jeensing, Dileer 
Khan, and many other brave khans and people : the army amounted 
to 46,000 men. Sultan Sbujah, terrified at these disturbances, re- 
treated instantly to Delhi. Rajah Jesswunt Sing was also dispatched 
with another array, and the following officers — Rotee Khan, Kossim 
Khan, Raiskana Jesordea Aftikarh Khan, Makan ^ing, Hodan, Joos- 
shan Sing, Dihi Sing, Baldans Jelanla, and other khans besides, who 
were all commanders of troops, &c., to attack Moorad Buksh, who had 
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collected 50,000 men in Gazerat, and who, taking advantage of the 
coufased atate of affairs, indulged in the ambitioD of taking possession 
of the throne. In the meanwhile, Sultan Sujali had encountered Suli- 
man Shookooh in a tenrible battle on the plains of Bahadoorpoor : 
the battle waa ae^ere. After much bloodshed and fierce contention, 
Sultan Shookooh fled to the western provinces and left Suliman Shoo- 
kooh a conqueror on the field. Prince Moored Buksh seeing that he 
could not contend with the numerous army of Rajah Jesswunt Sing, 
and not being able to retreat or advance, implored the protection of 
Alumgeer*a people, and dispatched a letter to his Majesty, in which he 
stated that, as the Government of India had been so many genera- 
tions under the Mahumedans, and ruled according to the institutes and 
laws of their &ith, it would be very disgraceful to allow those who 
were inftdds, and governed contrary to its principles, to take posses- 
aion of it ; and that he hoped his Majesty would strive, with his whole 
strength and power, to redeem its falling character, and ward off all 
violation to its principles. Just then Alumgeer's generals and army 
were aobdoing the strong forts in the Deccan ; Beder or Hoosuabad, 
which is one of the strongest forts in India, fell into their hands. After 
taking it, it waa named Zeferabad. The castle of Kaliaunee was also 
taken, which is the strongest castle in India, and likewise a general 
asylum for all the people of the Deccan in times of danger. When 
King Alumgeer heard that Dara Shookooh under a false pretence that 
he waa mad had imprisoned his venerable father, and like a wicked 
infidel had thus heaped misery upon him instead of comfort and sup- 
port — that he had also been the cause of all those contentions and dis- 
turbances by sending forth armies to depose all the other princes, — 
Alumgeer, who was of a religious turn, took all this to heart, and de- 
termined to march upon Delhi, and left the affairs of the Deccan to 
Mahomed SiUtan ; and Moozem Khan, with other great ministers besides 
himself, marched to Aurungabad with great state. At this city he 
heard that Mooxem Khan spoke secretly, and held private conversations 
with the illustrious prince Mahomed Sultan. He therefore sent for 
Mahomed Smltan, and dispatched Mahomed Moozem to take up and 
resume his appointment, with orders to join Moozem Khan in re- 
ducing completely the kingdom of the Deccan ; but on account of the 
awful contentions and dissensions that shook India at this period, his 
intentions did not succeed, for the treacherous Moozem Khan, listening 
to the negociations of Dara Shookooh had in secret promised to come 
over to him. As he was after this regarded with much suspicion, he 
wished by some private means to reach Dara Shookooh, but the will 
of the Almighty was otherwise, and, from other reasons, he was com- 
pelled to accompany Mahomed Moozem to Aurungabad. Here, also, 
he behaved as treacherously as he was able, and as much as ever 
remained aloof in serving to advance the interests of the king. At 
last fate decreed that he and another villain Rustom Meerza should be 
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pfisonere to the king, whose mmlster^i, fearing to 
trust agnin stich ilaugerous people witli libertj^^ lent thejn captives to 
tlje caslle of Doulfttabad. His Majesty's minJ was thus relieved from 
further trouble from that quarter, and he was preparing to start again 
vrith a powerful art»y to release Kia father, wheti, oo Lis arrival at 
Booranepoor, he was informed that Shah Nawauz Khan was brooding 
mischief, and that, with ao outward bearing of obedience and submU* 
Bioii, he was inwardly perfidious and treacherous. After imprisoning 
hiin also in the castle of Booranepoor, hid Majesty continued his jour- 
ne/j and advanced stage by stage on his way. Wonderful God* who 
performs such plans, and brings about such changes in the fortunes of 
niani that rt is necessary to possess an eye like his to gee through his 
wise desifjns : in short, when Alumgeer reached Dhoolpoor, the Prince 
Moorad Bnkahr who knew well he could isot oppose the large array of 
Jesswunl, imphired Alumgeer to take him as an auxiliary force, and also 
i m pi ored Ids prolec t i o n , Tlie afore- me n ti oned R aj ah had with h i s w li o I e 
force, which consisted of Rajpoot spearmen, infantry, &c., reached 
Ojein, which is seven koss from the sea of Keper ; here the two oppo* 
sire armies met rank to rank (on wldch memorable day took place that 
Bght when the hilts w^ere divided, and the rocks rent in two, and men 
stretched forth their valorous arms like ferocious lions) ; the troops of 
Alnmgeer and Moorad Buksh darted on the foe with th^ir high spl<^ 
rtted chargers : thousands of the infidel Rajpoots^ caring nothing for 
saeriBcing their Uves^ were trampled down by their victorious chargers. 
But the Rajah, trusting to his great strength and unlimited resources, 
strove with his utmost power to maintain the upper hand — never Han- 
ging for an instant, and like true Rajpoots shewed impetuous bravery 
and utter recklessness of life* But who can oppose the will of God ? 
Afler much bloodshed, and although the Rajah had exerted his whole 
soul in this awful display of bravefy, with a high spirit of emuIatioD, 
victory favoured the troops of Alurogeer. His objects were all fulfilled ; 
the news of the victory was quickly noised every where, and the vic- 
torious army, from their successes, gained fresh courage ; but the de- 
feated, through their impiety and wilfulness, heart-broken and cast 
d6wn, betook themselves to flight in the desert, and thousands lost 
themselves in its whirlwinds of sand. Much valuable property and 
expensive treasures, such as cloths, tents, horses, elephants, and car- 
riages laden with goods, were lost ; the dead bodies heaped on the 
plain were counted after the fight, and amounted to 5,000 Rajpoots 
who fell by the sword ; there were many others besides — their numbers 
could not be counted ; the beasts of burthen that were killed or died 
were innumerable. After the battle, Alumgeer prostrated himself on 
the earth and prayed to God, and encamped on the battle field. Thanks 
be to God, that victory was a forerunner of the conquest of India : on 
that very day Alumgeer was proclaimed king. His army had got so 
emboldened from this victory that they determined to advance without 



any furtlier fttr. and they patted each taccessive ata^ rapidly, day by 
day ; and from the efiectt of their victory, by the will of the Almighty, 
were joined by all the landholdert and governors of districts as they 
advanoed. Hit majetty'a auperiority and power was every day in- 
creating from thete rapid successes (for he who obtains a kingdom by 
the will of Gody accursed is the man who attempts to oppose him). 
Prinee Dam Shookooh trembled when he was told the news of this vic- 
tory ; he grew to confuted and distracted that he rendered himself 
detpieaUe in theeyet of his people. He still, however, determined not 
to give in, and indiflerent to shedding the blood of thousands he again 
made the neoeatary preparationt for another war ; with this view, he 
eonciliated Hubbeeb Oolah Khan, Rustum Khan, Rajah Suosaul, Hadi- 
jee. Ram Sunker, and oihert, to his side, who were all powerful land- 
holdera and pottettort of troops. By these means he swelled his army 
to one lakh of men, and full of pride at his being the lawful heir, and 
a detira Co redeem hit character by obtaining the sovereignty, he left 
Akberaba4 hit capital, with all his ammunition and guns, and ad- 
vanced upon Dhoolpoor, where he blocked up all the roads by which 
he fhongfat it most likely the king's army would pass ; he also choked 
vp the wells, and thought that, with God's assistance, he was now se- 
cure. Decmving himself with these false ideas, he was anxiously look- 
ing forward to the time when he should be crowned with victory ; in 
the mean time, tidings of these circumstances reached secretly the ears 
of Alumgeer't ministers ; but God Almighty had cast his favour and 
protection upon their troops, and they without fear advanced by the 
road of Bdidater. When they arrived within a short distance of Gwa- 
Uor, Akheeraj, who was still governor in place of Moohabut Khan, 
bearing of their intentions, shut up the gates of the castle, and prepared 
for a besi^gvw Alumgeer, with a determination to take this castle, with 
the mountain of Rajooker, marched on to Behdaver ; and Dara Shoo- 
kooh| all ready to oppose his majesty's army, advanced with his nume- 
rous army by the castle of Akberabad to the Somokar country, which 
ia on the road to Behdaver, — and the two opposite armies remained 
one day at a distance of two koss from each other without commencing 
bottilltiea. Although Dara Shookooh had secured all the wells of that 
part of the country to himself, yet from some inward misgiving and 
vnwillingnett to fight, he did not take advantage of this favourable op- 
portunity, and towards the close of day a shower of rain fell, from 
which their guns were rendered of no use, their bowstrings were also 
slackened (although the unfortunate may gird up their loins, they never 
will get atrength, but always remain weak). The next day the sun 
arote in its full power, and the seeds of contention grew apace. Alum- 
geer commenced the battle by advancing his bravest troops ; when 
they appeared in sight, Dara Shookooh, aroused from his lethargy, 
mounted with hit officers and people, and marched forth (like two hills 
fidling upon each other, like two boiling seas, the sky and earth were 
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invisible from tlje elondi of dust.) The guiiii of bolls armiea poured 
forth their fiery streamer shedding much blood (one might say thai 
Sarafeet had blown his born arjnouncing the day of judgment.) tn 
this furious onset and confusion, Dara Shookooh, struck with the 
greatness and power of Alumgeer, trembled and stood amazed in con-^ 
fusion at the temerity and daring courage of many of his majesty ^4 
tioblesi from some foolish advice of his people, he desct'oded from Iiii 
elephant, which was instantly looked upon as an ominous sign that he 
had, in reality, from that moment descended from his throne and for- 
tune. His distracted troops perceiving Dara Shookooh was not on 
his elephatitt fled in oonfu.^ionr delighted that they still had a chaai'.e of 
flight* ThuB tha£ invincible army, just on the point of victory, were 
dispersed in an ijjstant, and thrown into utter confusion, 6.000 men 
lay dead on the field, besides a vast quantity of beasts of burthen ; the 
plunder in whole stables of fine hgrseB, elephantSt strings of cameU, 
elothes, &e,, and full magazines of ev^ry kind of article, was immense—* 
it exceeded the bounds of descriptioni Dara Skookooh, his sons and 
bis particular nobles, with the greater part of his armyi reached Akbe- 
rabad towards the close of evening i he did not remain there a moment, 
but vtith great precipitation Aed on to Delhi* Alum^eer obtained a 
splendid victory, which was greatly magnified by Dara's precipitation* 
The keys of India, like the solving of a mystery, fell into the hands of 
this virtuous and pious monarch (glory be to God, the disposer of alt 
events — when the Almighty commands, his orders are quickly executed I) 
When the sounds of war and contention were hushed down^ and tran- 
quillity again restored^ Alumgeer pitched his tents on the battle field, 
and re-as3ured the timid Rajpoot who bad shut the gates of the caitJe 
of Akberabad — uncertain which of the Princes had gained the victory — 
of peace and quietness* In a short lime the army of Alumgeer began 
to roove^ and encamped in the beautiful valley of Dahra, which is the 
sweetest spot about those parts ; from this place he dispatched his son 
Sultan Mahomed to his venerable father to gain his good wishes and praise, 
find to say he was the slave of his commands,^-but his poor father had 
grown so weak and ill through sickness and grief, that he helplessly 
gave the prince his leave and permismou to take the government into 
his own handSf and also made him his lawful heir to the throne, for 
vhat is more desirable to a father than a dmiful and obedient son ? 
His Majesty Alurageer, having first gained the sanction of his father, 
betook himself to the duties and affairs of the state, and dispatched 
new governors and residents all to their respective districts ; again 
news were brought that Dara Shookooh, after the battle of Somflger» 
had collected all his troops at Del hi » and was determined to make an- 
other stand there* Prince SuUan Mahomed, with another minister, 
waj appointed governor of Akberabad* Mootamed Khan and Zootfiear 
Khan^ the present governors of Gwalior, were also sent to guide him 
in his affairs of state. Alumgeer marched into Debit. Wheu only two 



fUgei iron Akbcrmibsd. sevv i*r>af ill: Mm^t^i EA»^. vrn &f:f>r 
the Tictorr. had remiiMHi SRnrmT^ in tt-* r^iSiJiEr: vili*^ ft Diir*. 
Iiad ^tin fiDed hit bnii vii2 i»:*3e f:»:»ii«i :oe^ :f :r*:2.:r t.; :if* 
Saltanat rf IiMfia, — (fiRoi^t^eei a^i rc-;».-«-:: :ts ▼f-r* tri - s^e: r t. :."*m, 
and the opposed faeuf^ss wwe arain ar-r.^a^i. G:«5# rr?AT:^f* :V.l :a 
miHioos; although he was IzsiiTC^d ▼::- a:i-i:if-5* a-i e::r>p*:T :? ;.v.a 
his brother, he vooki ooe a^ne i> c:-x-* : r -: >r:rr aivise- i-i: as 
Alamgeer's amiT wbb aear B:iinSfTa!s. b* w. - i :r:*: . £r-> ci a f^m* 
soceesaei and adrmnee hit prc^sp*-?:*. i* iz.iix'^-'.T -.rl: ei Tj£ ri.ljfT c»f 
Dabra, — bat vho can opivM* zh%i ri- w-.-^ :* faTr^rc-i :y G d. c^r 
wbo can hort «iih bis m»Mrl'u« !>:•£< G:*i'« r.f-r: : >":■::-«: :" :;..« 
changeable vorld eaa affect ib»e a»»:»:*i ij G>: — •..? t::^:-e of 
strat^em plies in vain oa ib* ri5"*r :r::r::ei :> G*.. : r i:e wha 
seeth and knovech all the pla:i$ of mi'-ki-.i ci:: i.ra a-..i ?:.a-j::- ;bem 

accordiBit to hh own wi;; a» is I'riU ir.«:ir.^e, -.i^e prc^p e kI Alun- 

fceer had bj soae means impmz^ned M.^?ri.i Buksh. v:n :.-.< «.-^a £,id^ed 
Buksh, in theeutle of Bsraim. n:iirr :'-r 0M*ir^ of S:.c:k Meer. aui 
other Aithfbl minifters, from wafn?* They were sen: :.> D^.t, and im- 
prisoned in the eastk of Jehmabid ur.r.l A'.am jrer*$ arrival — in the 
meanwhile two dangerous repons were br.>ui:bi. ihi: Prince Suiian 
Sbojah, who had fled from S'liissan S'.i>.^ko>h to t'.ie ea«iern counTries. 
had again collected his forces, ar.d wi:h creai ass^uiuiiy a:: J activicy 
ahowcd an intention of falling upon Akberabad: that Dira Shookooh 
also bad arrired at Lahore, and was ihere preparing for another 
struggle. AInmgeer, favonred by Proviience. c.^mnianded Prince 
Saltan Mahomed to leave Akberabad and oppose Siilun Shujah. AI- 
nmgeer with another army marched on to Laiiore. but on the road he 
heard that Dara Shookooh had again dispaired in his thoughts of 
making a stand, and had marched on with haste to Mooltan, and from 
thenee, seeing that Alumgeer wa^ in full chase, reached Guzerat by 
way of Tatta and Beker. When Alumgeer reached Mooltan, he sent 
Sheik Meerza with a large army after Dara Shookooh. and returned to 
the interior of India : here he heard that the army of Prince Mahomed, 
who had fallen in with the forces of Sulian Shujah, joined him and was 
preparing for battle. Alarageer, although in all his actions he placed his 
utmost trust upon the will of the Almighty, and although of such a 
very powerful mind, that he seldom discomposed himself even at 
times of the greatest moment,^yet, notwithstanding his ^roat cool- 
ness and intrepidity at all times, for the sake of greater cau'.ion and 
certainty, which considerations guide all great minds, he, with the ut- 
most haste, returned to Delhi from Mooltan, and dispatched troops to 
the assistance of Prince Mahomed Sulun. The account of the battle 
is thus related : Alumgeer reached Jehanpoor one day before the fixed 
one for battle ; the instant he had pitched his oamp he issued the neces- 
sary orders tor preparing for battle, and stationed his parks of artil- 
lery two kois from the opposite army ; at the same time his able gene- 
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rala were plaelog the eroops at the riglit and left in favourable positions 

ill order of battle ; his brave men, tbe whole ni^ht thirsting for vie- 
ry, fltood at their gunSf pouring its Bres upon the fcie; on their Kide 
] the enemy discharged innumerable arrow^^ \^'itbout intermi!^.«»iQnt — the 
|l>attle was fought with high emulation on both fiides, the gun$ rolled 
f like thunder, and the rocket spread its destnjctjve fires like lighli>ing i 
the drums on every KOund reminded one of the last day ; men were 
drowned in the blood that inundated that battle plnin.— I^ the author* 
[ wai present at that awful fight, when th*; heart-renfling tlgh^ of the af- 
flicted ff ached the heavens, when friends knew not frienda, and enemies 
could not distinguish each other, — the heart of man at that moment 
was truly like the dust of the ground, -^the decapitated heads lay as 
thick as dust on the desert; in the midst of the fight some Bhori* 
sighted foolsah people spread a report that the enemy were gaining the 
victory, and were carrying all before them, — through this report a 
part of the troops who were standing some little disttance oJT, and who 
did not place their faith ami trust in God, and who acted without me- 
ditation, imprudently took to flight. Rajah Jesswunt Singh, who was 
following the victorious army, took this favourable opportunity of 
fleizing with an unloyal hand all the plunder and property of the flying, 
and then finding he could not any longer sustain his po!?ition, he re- 
turned to AkberadadT with the intention of placing Moorad Buksh* 
the iiiustrious prince, upon the throne, but Mooiamed Khan was so ex- 
tremely cautious, and watched the prince so narrowly, that he would 
not even allow the birds to fiy across the castle* The Rajah despair- 
ing relumed disappointed to his native country ; a short time after 
this, contentions subsided, and the real state of a Stairs was made clear 
and manifepi, that Prince Sultan Shujah, no longer able to withstand 
the mighty sword of the viclorious AlumgeEr, Bed in confusion to the 
eastern provinces i victory and glory again favoured the troops of Alum- 
geer, who sent Prince Sultan Mahom<^d, with a number of minialers^ 
iuch as MoDzem Khan, &c., to follow Prince Shujah, and tnke poBae»*ioa 
of the eastern countries. Alumgeer, on his return, delighted with bis 
tuccessesj heard the news that tiara Shookooh had arrived at Katehon 
from Biooltan, to assist Jesswunt Singh, who, finding nothing could 
be done in favour of the illuslrious Prince, had fled confused in the 
direction of A k be r a bad, and commenced re-collecting his scattered 
troops, and raising fresh ones for another encounter, — he had already 
liberated from the prison at Baranepoor Shah Nawauz Khan, and ap- 
pointed him Governor of Guzerat : he bad also agreed to uke side with 
Da ra Shookooh, and was folly prepared for war; in the meanuhilet 
Alumgeer, with great state and show, marched upon Akberabad, and 
lent Abdoolla Khao to take charge of the castle of Gwalior- Akeraj 
and other of Mohabut Khan's people, who were then in Gwaiior, placing 
implicit trust in the sovereignty of Alumgeer, delivered over its keys to 
that Khan with true loyalty, Aluingeer, at the same time, aent Ameer 
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IThan, with a letter to the Governor of Shah Jehanabad, in which that 
Governor was ordered to release Moorad Buksh from the prison of 
Sdunkaddah, and deliver him safely into the charge of Abdoolla Khan. 
Ameer Khan himself took Moorad Buksh, and having delivered him 
•afeljr into the hands of Abdoolla Khan, he returned to join Alumgeer, 
who^ to prevent Dara Shookooh from spreading mischief and in- 
jury, had marched to Ajmeer, where the two armies met, and 
an awful battle took place. Nawauz Khan was killed in the com- 
mencement of the battle, and Sheik Meer, one of AUimgeer^s oldest 
servants, also died in that fight. Affairs terminated in the flight of 
Dara Shookooh by the road of Tatta and Beker to Gnzerat, on the 
Perrian frontiers. After the victory, Alumj;eer returned to Shah Jo- 
lianabad, where he judiciously delighted both rich and poor with his 
banquets and festivals, and by his judgments gained such an high opinion 
in bis favour from all sides, that he was raised to the throne without 
further doubt or opposition from any one, on the 24tii of the month 
Ramazau« year 1068. He built a splendid palace in Jehanabad, and 
at length ruled the Indian empire as a final and positive possessor of 
the throne. No nation could have obtained an cni})f'ror more con- 
cordant with their nature: the sun of his wisdom enliglitened the black 
minds of the guilty ; and the rebellious, from his example of piety and 
justice, implored forgiveneias. Alum<reer, thus finally, with undoubted 
consent, ascended the throne in Shah Jehanahad. Melck Jeerun, the 
landholder of Keikeran, and Behader Khan of Kooker, with Kajih Jee* 
sunka, who, from Ajmeer, had been srnt in chase of Dara Shookooh, 
had caught him and his sons Sepeh and Shookooh : they were sent hand- 
cuffed to Delhi. Dara Shookooh was killed the instant he arrived at 
that place; they say he was killed that he might escape the vengeance 
of God, on account of his impiety and unbelief, hereafter. Seif Khan 
with a few followers, were ordered to conduct SepiT Shookooh to 
Gwalior, and deliver him into the charge of Abdoolla Khan, and then 
to return. Let it not pass unnoticed that Abdoollah Khan was gover- 
nor of the castle for two years, and had three princes under his 
charge, on whose account he took such great care in watching the 
castle that not a single soul without his especial leave coulJ ent(?r ; 
a passing stranger dared not even look that way. In the coniuience- 
ment of the Khan's governorship, on account of the unsettled state of 
affairs* provisions of all kinds were scarce and dear, the poor suffered 
great troubles. Abdoolla propitiated tie Almighty with praytTs and 
petitions for peace and tranquillity, and converted the palace of Chikree 
and the Khan-i-Darran into a resting place for weary travellers and 
poor people, and appointed his man, Mahomed Shereef, overseer of the 
lands and collector of the taxes. After a lapse of two years, prince 
Mahomed Sultan, who had been sent by Alumgecr to pursue prince 
Shujah, from some unknown reasons espoused his cause, and advised 
him, through his assistance, to prepare for war •, but finding in a short 



time tbat be waa net able to figbt, be fled into the desert, and wai 
never heard of again* Mahoraed Sultan was soon caught by Alnra- 
geer's people, and brought before bis august presence. After Sbtijah'a 
flight, Suliman Shookcoh sought the protfction of the queen Nukee, 
but as this queen knew that Alumg^er was firmiy established on the 
throne, she delivered hnn up a pnsnner, and he was brought into the 
august presence of the king in Shah Jehanabad* Affer the seizure of 
these two princes Jiis majesty ordered Mootamed and Motazeem Khan to 
imprison them in Gwaiior, and according to the command of the king, 
Abdoolla Khan resigned the charge of the caitte to Mootamed Khan, 
and went to Reenhoor* Shortly afier this, the sons of Alee Nuki, the 
late goveri>or of Guzerat, who bad heen killed by Moorad Buksb In a 
most cruel and unjust mannerj laid their complaint before the king, 
who commanded that when they reached Gv^alior Moorad Bnksh shonid 
be delivered to them : accordingly thej? went to Gw alior and put 
him to deaih, JJia lonib is near tho garden of Jnngper, close to 
Gwatior. Suliman Shookooh^ by the will of the Almighty, caught a 
levtre iilness whilst in prison, which caused bii» deaths His tomb Is 
also close to the tomb of Moorad Buksb, 



An account of the Governor Mooiomed Khan, 

This kban was governor for seven years, and from the day he 
entered the castle he paid great attention to its alfair^t and to making 
it a place of importance, and from his tact and prudence, he settled 
ihe affairs of the people according to their satisfactioi>. From the 
late wars that had taken place in the tirt$t year of his governorship, 
corn and provt&iona were very dear and scarce ; one handful of barley 
was often given in exchange for a pearl, straw was scarce, and grass 
was impossible to be got ; the poor animals suffered very much : it 
was with the greatest difficulty people even could find the means of 
keeping themselves alive. The khan perceiving this, distributed pro- 
visions in equal proportions to all the population, and. like a generous 
spirited man, strove to comfort and strengthen them in every possible 
way by his liberality, which is an inestimable virtue ; he also com- 
menced to repair the ruined palaces, and by this means many poor 
people were employed and kept from misery and starvation. God, to 
reward his good deeds, sent the following year a refreshing rain, which 
irrigating the parched plains, caused them to resume their former 
verdure ; the khan was rewarded with such an abundance of wheat 
that men had no lon<;er even a longing for it. As the khan had 
established during the famine the custom of distributing provisions to 
the people in daily allowances, he still continued this custom, which 
prevails to the present day ; he also gave every year enormous sums 
of money, both of his own and out of the revenues, to the poor people 
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for the take of charity ; the high and low classes both proGted by his 
liberality. He also settled a fixed salary upon the sect of dervishes, 
who, according to their superstitious faith, were not allowed to beg or 
meotion their griefs to any one. He paid great respect to all the 
learned and men of respectability, and stretched a bounteous hand 
upoD all the destitute: all sects were tolerated by him. To his 
servants and soldiers he was mild and liberal , he frowned on none : 
his subjects he looked upon as his children, and his friends were 
treated like brothers. His institutions.were ail founded on a basis of 
justice and truth ; all grievances were instantly redressed the poets 
say — (the inhabitants of Gwalior were soothed by him ; they speak 
wisely who say goodness is descended from him.) He built a large 
divan near the Shah Jehan-i-Munder ; its turrets are lofty and slender, 
and its audience chamber large and spacious. Near Sbah Jehan-i- 
Munder he built a bath, in which it was very beneficial and refreshing 
to bathe. Opposite the Badilkaddah gate, from ancient days an old 
wall bad been built, which not only spoilt its appearance but blocked 
up its entrance ; it was so old and rotten that those who passed l)y it 
always ran by in the greatest haste for fear of its failing; on this 
account the ministers of many of the former kings had often attempted 
but always failed in pulling down the old wall, but the khan succeeded 
in pulling it down ; and as a great space was thus left open, he built 
another wall, which joined the Badilkaddah on both sides ; through 
this wall he built another gate, the sixth in that palace, which be 
named Alumgeer. He also built two turrets over its gates and spread 
a broad arch for shade; he also built on the left-hand side of the 
Badilkaddah a large open chamber, which he intended for an audience 
chamber io which the trial of prisoners could be held. The improve- 
ments which he made before the Badilkaddah gate were so well 
arranged that the place looked more open and wider from them ; the 
motto of the date written over the Alumgeer gate is this : — " In the 
reign of the good Alumgeer, whom fortune rewarded in all his desires, 
Mootamed Khan, through his permission, built this exalted gate over 
the castle Hatif ; for the date of its building gave this motto — < May 
this place always flourish !"' Mootamed Khan built and repaired anew 
the eastern assembly room, which Omtah £1 Moolk and Mohabut 
Khan had left half finished, and named it Zenzabad ; he also repaired 
its squares, in which the population assemble on market-days, and 
carried on all their traffic there. Opposite this market-place he built 
a lofty wall, which protected it and its inhabitants ; he also built a 

Slace near this wall for all the poor and pious to sit and pray in, which 
e named Noor-i- Zenzabad, and built new gates instead of the old 
gates of the palace of Kechrea, which had grown old and rotten ; and 
as in this quarter the people suffered very much from the want of 
water, they presented a petition to Alumgeer, who ordered three large 
irells to be dog to supply them with water. Round about them plea- 
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nnRufmgt and platfartns wer^ raiti^d ; iti 9 alf fit vrere sa cold and 
■weet that the people called iliem the waters of Paradise; btil nuU 
vrittiKtaiidlng atl this the water at llrnefl was not good, and ihe Ichiin 
with great exertion dug a large Eurdab r>f beautiful ^ater. The motto 
cf the date of tbia reaervoir m this: " During the reigu of the migLty 
Alumgeer, wboge er^uify revived the world, Mootatned Khan at his 
requeeit dug this reservoir* By it* waters the afflicted are heaIe<L X 
(ought ittf date from thf> wise Hoothsayerii, and I wa«i answered that It 
' originates from light/" The old wells which were on the road thi.t 
led to the castle and near the bridge^ had become so old from th« 
number of those going and coming that the water escaped from 
them ; Mootamed Khan attempted to rebuild them, but in the rainy 
reason a itroke of lightning tore them up, and iti waters rushing tmt 
destroyed many of the past^ers by at the time ; the large atones that 
formed their foundaiion fell out, and itnking against each other from 
the weight of the water broke in pieces : the khan ordered them all to 
be buik anew. Abhough, to all intelligent and enlightened peoplf*, it is 
manifent that God h the only author of all events^ yet the Hiiidt^os, 
who had an idol temple near this reservoir, attributed its falling in to 
this reason — that their Idol gods were annoyed that infidels ihould 
yass 80 near their habitation, and that their gods had in anger de- 
ttroyed it. The Hindooi^ vere greatly pleaf^ed at this, and spread 
rumours to this eHVct, which reaching the ears of Mootamed Khan, he 
Inatanily ordered the idol temple to be pulled down and a moisque 
raised in its stead : all the Mabomedan pai^sers by gtop to pray there. 
The motto of its date is this : " In the glotiona reign of Alumgeer, 
\\ hose existence is like the moon at its highest ; thanks be^ to God that 
this blessed spot was built by the bounty of Mootamed Khan. The 
castle of Gwalior is beautified by this building, which is a represen- 
tation of Paradise. The enlightened khan who has endeavoured to 
proclaim the glory of God, destroyed the infidels' temple. Heaven and 
earth praise him ; the light has dispelled the darkness of the impious. 
Hatif says, * May this light ever remain a blessing!'" He then 
ordered the reservoir to be built anew ; it is now in perfect repair and 
full to the brink. In the quarter of the town called the Pigeon Houte 
he built another reservoir ; it is impossible even to imagine its depth : 
its four sides were so strongly built that they could have kept an 
ocean within their bounds; it was named Noor Sangir : the motto of 
its date is this : " In the glorious reign of Alumgeer, whose justice 
revived the world, the enlightened Mootamed Khan dug this reservoir. 
I asked the soothsayers its date ; Hatif said, * It is the well of Para- 
dise.'" The ancient tank which is near the Shah Jehan-i-Munder had 
until this time remained in ruins and empty ; and although it was 
excavated in the hard rock, and its waters escaped from constant 
running, Mootamed Khan, with the permission of Alumgeer, repaired 
its sides with a very strong cement, so firmly that not a drop of 
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water could escape, and thus made up for the great want of 
water in that quarter. It was a reservoir that would last to all 
eternity : the motto of its date is this : << In the reign of the King 
Aumngiebe, who enlightened the world with his presence, from 
the exertions of Mootamed Khan this tank was converted into a 
pore and refreshing well. Hatif sajs, < Welcome is its name, Au- 
mngsankir.*'* It is wonderful to relate, that the jessamine flower 
was found in abundance, and of the rarest qui&lity, on these hills ; on 
thia acconnt Mootamed Khan laid out meadows on every fertile 
■pot, and dog tanks in them with jet d'eaus in the centre, around 
which he constructed sitting-places, aud planted trees close to them, 
and laid out lemon beds near them. In fact, the fruits of these gardens 
were to delicious, that quantities were presented to the king, who was 
particularly delighted with its sweet grapes, of which a large supply 
was constantly sent to him. The melons of this place were very large, 
and eompanble in taste to the Koreez melons. The Khan used, by 
way of joke, to amuse his visitors by weighing them in their presence; 
they often exceeded in weight 21 seers. Shah Jehani, the water melons 
were rerj well flavoured, and of an enormous size, every tree brings 
forth fruit and blossoms, according to the attentions and good-will 
bestowed on its rearing by the planter. He made many new altera- 
tions in the castle, such as raising troops of spearmen to the number of 
2000 or 3000, well calculated to be of great use on the day of battle 
with his enemies ; they were also useful in guarding the tower walls 
during his absence with the other troops. It is well known to our 
readers that the castle of Gwalior was founded by the ancient Rnjahs. 
During their governorship the Mahomedan religion was not known, until 
it fell into the hands of those great Emperors, who were strict pro- 
moters of the true faith. During the periovl that the Rajahs were 
governors of the castle, aud bore a name in India, the castle, by the 
orders of the great Emperors, was given up to them entirely as a resi- 
dence for their tribe ; on this account the Mahomed an laws were not 
strictly adhered to, but their power lasted but a short time before 
the final establishment of the Mahomedan power, since which event 
the Mahomedan law and customs were soon firmly established every- 
where. All their governors, who were sent to command the castle, 
were strict promoters of their faith, and thought it a virtue in the 
eight of God to build and repair their mosques to the utmost of their 
power. The castle was so beautifully laid out, that it would bear a 
comparison to Akberabad, and the other large towns near it. It was 
also a central position on the road between the northern provinces, as 
well as from Iran and Sonan — travellers of all nations stopt here. 
But aSf in the whole city, there was no lofty mosque that from its 
hdght might attract the piously inclined to pray and collect there, 
Mahomed Khan was determined to erect one ; he selected a piece of 
ground for this purpose near the Choke Bazaar, a very suitable spot, 
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en wbicli be comraenced the foundation of the moGqne, and rals^ lofty 
chambers one upon another ; over tbem he built lofiy domes : he aUo 
buUl a mihrab, inhere (he pious might pray succeBsfuUy, and at each 
corner of the domes he railed minarets towering to a bfty height. 
In the centre of this temple he eonslructeU a tank, filled with the pureit 
water, in the centre of which a jet d'^au wasconstanlly playing ; around 
the tank he built stone benches, that those performing their ablutiona 
miglit, after stooping, rest themselves. Opposite the tank stands & 
lofty gate, over which a large chamber j on each side of this gate he 
constructed two other handsome gates, which were surrounded by a 
verandah ; besides these erections be built another large reservoir* which 
he named after \m son Jemalserver, its side a were strongly formed of 
hard ceaients ; from the^e tanks he dng small canals of water, so that 
their water might always remain ckar- (The waters of these tanks 
were similar to the waters of Paradise, all living creatures were bene- 
fited from its sweet nesg, whoever tasted one drop forgot the pangs of 
death,) In the reign of the victorious Emperor Aurungzebe, whose 
justice and equity ruled the seven quarters of the globe^ who was a 
uniqne monarch ruling over a splendid empire, a glorious Emperor^ a 
cornmander of vast armies, through his example Mootamed Khan 
carried wisdom^ was esteemed by the king, and favoured by God, 
Moo tamed Khan bad a son, whom he esteemed more than all the 
world's richctj, by God's will they named him Jemal Athur ; this auspi** 
Clous person, favoured by the Almighty, built a reservoir comparable 
to the waters of Paradise, its waters were so pure and dear that you 
would believe the cloud that had rained them had been a brilliant dia- 
mond. On searching for the date of its building, Haiif said, ** May 
he always remain prosptrous in his kingdom/' About this time the 
Khan received a letter froin the king, in which he was ordered to resign 
the governorship of the castle, and the care of the prisoners, such as 
Mahomed Sultan, Seper Shookooh, and Syed Buksh, to Hajee Pool, 
that he himself must come to Aurungabad. The Khan, on receiving 
these orders, left the castle, and encamped on the banks of the reser- 
voir of Jemal Server. He remained there one day, at the end of his 
second stage he stopped at the garden of Jemal Boree, which is close to 
Moorabad, and about seven koss from Gwalior. Here he remained 
two days, from whence he wrote to the Emperor, begging leave to be 
allowed to see him, and started with that intention on the 24th of the 
month of Shaban, in the year 1078 of the Hegira : he reached the capi- 
tal Shahjihanabad, and was honoured by an interview with his majesty, 
and his majesty conferred all manner of attentions and respect upon 
him. In the 15th year of his majesty's reign a splendid banquet was 
prepared in honour to him, and he was presented with one lakh of 
rupees in jewels, and ten elephants adorned with massive gold chains 
— the Emperor only took five of the chains. As the Khan had been 
a long time separated from the Emperor, he begged to be allowed to 
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remaia near his miyeflty id Shahjihanabad, and was permitted to resign 
his appoiatment as governor of Aurungabad. The name of the author 
of this insignificant work is Heeramun, son of Giderdass Moonshce. 
iUthongh I have passed my life in a humble situation, I have had the 
satisfiMStion of praying for the increasing greatness and power of this 
good Khan. Ifay the great God grant my desires I Thanks are duo 
to that God who has brought these writings to a happy conclusion. 



TiDSS-^ToUsf coniainingr a Record of a SeHes of Observations on 
ihe Tides in Bombay Harbour, from 1835 to 1840. Py Captain 
RosSv President of the Society, With some Preliminary Remarks 
fry Dr BuuT, Secretary, 

In publishing the following Tables of oI)Scrvations on (lie Ti(I(.'ri| 
conducted through the space of fivo years witliout iiitnTuption, un- 
der the supervision of Captain Uoss, Master Attctulant, Honibiiy, 
and President of the Gcograpliical Society, it hai been considiTcd 
expedient to preface tiieiu by some general remarks ; not witli a 
view of oommunicating anything new or original on the snbject, but 
in the hope of promoting the spirit of en({niry ainoiig<it oljservcrs in 
the Easly who, deprived of access to pnblie lii)rari<'s, ami very scantily 
supplied with books of their own, may retinlre to be enliglitencd on 
subjects familiar to many classes of persons at home, who make no 
pretensions to eminence in literature or science. 

The number of facts collected beyond the eonfines of Knroiie on the 
subject, is so exceedingly small, com pared to thi* amount wliieii it 
would be desirable to obtain, to pi-rmit a suiili:i(nt eoi-n;r.'t.ion of the 
tables supplied by theoretical computation — the important-.- of e<ill<:(;t- 
iog information so great, and the facilities for doing so in niany ea>ies 
so abundant, in proportioa to t'le extent to which they have been 
taken advantage of, that any n-maiks, however void of n(>velty 
or depth, which may conduce to the improv<'m"nt of onr knowledge, 
must be looked on as not unwortliy of diifsemination. No greatr-r diit- 
couragement can be experienced by tlie ordinary ob^' i ver, at the com- 
mencement of a laborious scries of enrpiiri'.'S, than the^'li^ig of un- 
Gcrtaintj, as to what may be already familiar to the world in general, 
and what really requires to be known — than todon'>t, in addition, as to 
whether the mode proposed to be adopted for conducting the intended 
investigation, is really that mo&t suitable; for the end in view, or most 
generally approval. 

If either source of perplexity should stand any chance of being n> 
moved by the following outline : if any one ignorant of the limits 
which define the extent of the field of our knowledge should feel his 
eonoeptions on the point more precise than before, and thereby be en- 
conniged to exert himself to place new facts in our poissesifion ; or 
should fiod difficulties which previously pre»ente'J themselves as fctum- 
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bling block i in Im way, removed, it h hoped the apace devoted lo 
them in the Societj'a Transactions, will not be cotisidered thrown away. 

Tides geaerally occur twice in the course of a lunar day, or 24h. 
49ra. of mean flolar time- The whole interval between high and lov?^ 
water is called a tidei the water is said to ebb and flov — the rising 
IS called the floods and the falling the ^66 tide* Tides are exceedingly 
variable in their height at Bombay — the greatest is J 9 feeti the least 
about 10 feet: these succeed each other in regular series, diminishing 
from the greatest to the least, and increasing from the least to the 
greatest-* The spring tides, the greatest of these occur hetwivt one 
and two days after full moon, and the neap tide at a certain Interval 
after the quarter. The interval between two succeeding high waters 
is variable- It is shortest about new and full moon, being about I2h, 
1 9m. About the time of the moon's quadradatures it is l*2b. 30fli, 
The tides, in similar circumstances, are greatest when the moon i» in 
the equator or in ber perigee, and least when she is in apogee^ ar 
farthest from the equator. 

En certain places, as on the east coast of Scotland, there are four 
tides in a day ; in others, but one^ The great tidal ware raised la 
the Atlantic Ocean throws off a branch towards the north sea. Part 
of this rushes through the EngUsh Channel by Dover; part finds it« 
way by the Pentland Frith ; the latter is the principal of th^^e, and 
furnishes the main tide as far south as the river Thames^ occupying 
twelve hours in its transit from Aberdeen to Lotidoo — the tide of 
noon at the fortner place being that of midnight at the latter- At Imtk 
they succeed each other at an interval of about an hour — or, more 
properly speaking, of 13 hours; the one being the noon^ and liwi 
other rhe midnight, Athintic tide. Here they nearly neutralize ©«cb 
other.f The t^ame thing on a smaller scale is found to prevail en lil# 
coasts of Galloway and L?incashire ; it is caused by the rush of the t«d 
contending branches of the sume wave — the one up the Bristol Channel* 
the other round by the north of Irfiland. The wave which enters ibe 
German Ocean betwixt the Orkneys and Norway, sends a sonthefly 
detachment along the coasts of Britain, which is reflected from the pr«i* 
jecting coast of Norfolk upon the north coast of Germany, and nie#tt 
the tide wave again on the coast of Denmark, Owing to the iflt#r» 
ference of different tide waves the tides are almost entirely obliterated 
on the coast of Jutland, where their place in supplied by nearly pei 
tual litgh water. Indeed this must always be the case, where one tP 
arrives about six hours later than another, or where more title 
arrive at still shorter intervals. At Aden, the tide is sonietii 

^^ ♦ The chief portion of this part of the above paper is abridged frot^^ 
tioleTidesin the Encyclopaedia Britannica, seventh edition) vol xxi. [);.•♦ 
259 to 279. The other papers which have been taken advantage of arc 
as they come to be drawn upon. 
t Soott RusselPs Report before the British Afsoalatiout 
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a period of days interTopted altogether — sometimes high water oceurs 
at one tide of the peninsula, vhile it U low water at the other-^ 
thoQgk the distance betwixt the two sides is less than three miles. 

VTat the mrfiioe of the earth DDiform!y covered with ocean, the 
tides wonld follow the moon from east to west ; one long ware extend- 
ing from pole to pole — so that it would be high water at the same time 
throogfaoat the endre length of each meridian. This is far from being 
the ease in reality ; the appearance of tides at diflPerent places, under 
the sanM meridian, occurring at very different hours, and being modi- 
fied in every imaginable way by the form of the continents and islands 
by whiA the great tidal wave is obstructeii or deflected from its 
course. The nearest approach to coincidence betwixt theoretical 
deduetion and observed fact, occurs in longitude 55 dog. 56 rain. £., 
higb water taking place nearly at the same time in the same longitude, 
from Socotia to the Almerants and Isle of Bourbon. The southern 
extremity of the line advances as it passes the Cape of Good Hope, 
so that it there tnms up towards the Atlantic, which ii enters ob- 
liqaelyf so as to arrive nearly at the same moment at the Isle of 
Aioeosion and at the Isle Martin Vaz, or the Trinit3'. After several 
irrpgnlarities about the Cape Verd Islands and in the West Indies, the 
Hne appears to run nearly east and west, from St. Domingo to Cape 
Blanoo, the tides proceeding due northwards; and then turning still 
more to the rights this line seems to run north-west and south-east, till at 
last the tide runs due east up the Bristol channel and round the north of 
Scotland, sending off a branch down the north sea — the two waves meet- 
ing, as already ezplmned, along the eastern shores of Britain. The tides 
in the northern parts of the Indian Ocean are subject to very great irre- 
golaritiesy affording the singular phenomenon in the port of Tonquin of 
one tide a day. The tides at Aden, in the Arabian Sea, are, as already 
stated, stiU more anomalous than even this, several days sometimes oc- 
curring in succession when permanent high or low water is maintained : 
this seems in part dependent on the direction of the monsoon, the 
water rising on the one side or other of the peninsula according as the 
currents impelled by the winds sweep across from the shores of Africa, 
or set alongthe Arabian coast.* Considering how important it is for 
the purposes of commerce, that the depth and rise of tides should be 

* This is stated on the aulhority of Lieut. Curtis, resident Engineer at Aden. 
It is shigolar that this peninsula should now have baeu nearly kix years iu our 
powoirion ; and ihongh two or more ships of the Indian navy are coDstautly 
stalioiied there, with some 80 or 100 iotelligent army oHlcers as residents, that 
we should, up to this date) be in possession of not one pni^e of authentic mate- 
rial in referenoeto its natural hisCorv or geography ! We kn«w soraethini;: of 
its dlmate from the obsorvatioos of Corporal Moyes of H. M.'s 17tb. Of its 
hydrography we know nothing. Col. Grant and Major .lacol>, after having ex- 
pended nearly four months in surveying the line of fortifications at Aden 
found themselves without any information as to the cUmato of that peninsula, 
or of the rise and fall of the tides upon its shores. 



predicted with accuracy. It might have been expected, when Newtou 
had furnished the theory for general explanauoiii that immediate atten^ * 
tioii would have been directed in the maritime ports of all civilised 
countries, to obtain, If possible, such an acqaaiutance with tlie actual 
state of tides, as with the aid of theory might hav^e subserved, aa far as 
po^dblcj the purposes of the praotical navigator. So far from this hav- 
ing been the case, the subject for more than a century appears to have 
been in a great measure lost sight of Mr* Lubbock's examination 
of the tide obgervatiooa regularly recorded at the London Docks so 
late as the year 1829, first fairly recalled attention to the sub* 
ject ; while the labours of Mr Whewell, and the encouragemeut aod 
pecuniary assist auce afforded by the British Association for 1833, at 
length fully aroused public interest. 

The first memoir un the subject, entitled an '* Essay towards afirst 
approximation to a map of Co tid alii iie?/' appeared in the PhiLo^opliic^il 
Transactions for 1333 By a cottdal Line is meant, such an one as may 
be drawn through aU those points of ocean which have high water simul* 
taneou^ly. The co tidal line of any hour miy he considered as repre- 
senting the summit or ridge of the tide-wave at ih^t time; meaning by 
the lide-wave^ that protuberance of water upon the surface of thuoceaEi 
which moves along the sen, and by \is motion brings high water and 
low water to any place, at the time when the elevated and depress^ 
parts of the watery surface reach that place. The cotida! lines fur suc^ 
cessive hours, represent the successive positions of the sumuut of the 
wave: so that, if a spectator were detached from the earth to perceive the 
summit of the wave^ he would see it travelling round the earth in Uie 
Southern ocean oncein tuenty-four hours, accompanied by another wave 
twelve hours distance from it, and both sending branches intothe narrow- 
er seas ; and the manner and velocity of all these motions will be assigned 
by means of a map of cotidal lines. By analysing the movements of 
the tides according to the most simple consideration of the laws of fluid 
motion in open seas and in channels, and by explaining the circum- 
stances of convergence and divergence — their interference with each 
other — their retardation in shallow water — and their consequent tendency 
to sweep around the coasts and to approach them almost perpendicular- 
ly ; and further, by discussing very carefully all tlie materials with which 
all the books of navigation could furnish him, Mr Whewell was enabled 
to construct a map, which not only represented the general circum- 
stances of the tides on the coasts of Britain, but likewise, as he supposed, 
of the movement of the great tidal wave from the Southern Ocean to the 
coasts of Europe through the Atlantic; as also its progress in the Indian 
seas, and on the coasts of New Zealand. 

Such has been the importance attached to the investigations of Messrs 
Whewell and Lubbock, that they have been distributed throuhg on 
fewer than ten volumes of the Philosophical Transactions (from 1831 
to 1842). It is not necessary here to enlarge more extensively on the 
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subject : the following directions forwarded by Mr ' Whewell to the 
Aniatic Society, Calcutta, with Mr Prinsep's introductory remarks, 
will indicate to the tropical observer the points on which it is desirable 
to obtain information : — 

'* Semimetuirual Inequality of the Tides, 
" [We batten to publish the foilowiuff letter from|the Rev. W. Whewell 
of Gambridfe, in eorrection of a quotttlon from the learned Professor's 
Essay on Gotidal Lines in our editorial notice of Mr. Sinclair's tables of 
the Calentta tides, in the third volume of the Journal, p. 408. We regret 
that the period fixed for the contemporaneous observations on the shores of 
England ahonld have passed : but we once more repeat a request to our 
fiiends on the coast to furnish the information now called for.— Ed.] 

^ «• In the number of your Journal for August, 1833, is given a table of the 
timea^ of high water at the principal places between Calcutta and Point 
Palmiras, by Mr. P. A. Sinclair ; an addition to our previous materials 
for a map of Cotldal Lines which I saw with much pleasure. But I am 

desirous of remofing a miaapprehension which I perceive in the remarks 
aoeompaoyiog this table. Mr. Sinclair has given the time of high water for 
ewmy day of the moon*s age, at tho places contained in his table, calculated 
on the supposition of a daily retardation of the tide, to the amount of 48 
ininntes : and in the remarks a rule is quoted from my paper for the 
correction of the time so given. But the rule quoted is erroneous for the 
purpose there stated. The rule which should nave been given ii the follow- 
ing nearly. 

Correction to be applied to the time of high water calculated by supposing 
it to be always at the same interval after tho moon's transit as it is on the 
days of new and full moon. 

hours. 
Time of moon's preceding transit, 0123456789 10 11 
Correction, minutes, 0-16-31-46-61-72-75-65-31 O+ld+ll 

The fact is, that the correction quoted from my paper belongs theoretically 
to the '* correct establishment," or m^an of all the intervals of moon's tran- 
sit and tide, not to the ^* vulgar eatablisbmenf' or Interval of moon's travel 
and tide on the day of new and full moon, which is the establishment taken 
hy Mr. Sinclair. 

The correction which I have given above is probably not exact for India* 
for it is taken from the London tide Observations j and it would be extreme- 
ly desirable, as you have observed in your Journal, to verify or correct it by 
observations at some stations in the Indian seas, made daily for a sufficient 
length of time. I may add, that the above correction is what has been called 
ihe semimenitrualinequalitj/ , and does not arise from the inequality of the 
moon's daily motion, but from the var}ing angular distance of the moon 
from the sun, in consequence of which the solar tide sometimes coincides 
with the lunar, and at other times is separated from it by a large angle. 

lam very glad to find you expressing your hopes that you will be fur- 
nished by your correspondents with tide observations from an extensive 
range of places in India. I would observe, that for the purposes of science, 
the daily observations themselves are much more valuable than the ^* esta- 
blishment/* or any other inference collected from them. 

In conelasioui 1 would beg particularly to stste, that directions have been 
gifon for tide observations on the whole coast of Englsnd from the 9th to 
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tlie Q2od (if June in thli jear ; that I ha^e strong hopet ihtt thede r^Usarvs^ 
turns mil also take place on Ibeaborea of other states of Europe artd America 
At Ihesame time ; aod that it would bo very iQteresttQ^ and useful to Imfe 
eoDlE'niparary obaerTitioua made on the ihores of lodia at m many places aa 
poiiible/' 
March 21, lSS5.^Btnffai Aii^Hk Jmrnalfor Sepi. 1835. 

^*'B6AB Sin, — Tho Asiatic Society haviug b^ea requeiiteil by lis Falroa 
the Et. Hon'ble tba Gorernor General, to draw tha attention of those 
of iti Motobera who may be resident wllhln oonvenieni distance from 
the Sea Cfia«t, (o the deiideraia publiabed by the Rev. Profeaeor Whe» 
ire]]| in ^839, rog'ardtog the phenomena uf tbe Tid^s, 1 bave been direct- 
ed to prepare tho accompanying cnpy of the FrofessDr^a .^ngj^estioua 
for circulaitoti, and to addre.*s them to tho^e of the Society's aaaooUtea 
and correspoodi^nt^t whose ^oal in the cause of acienee furnishes an ai- 
Burance that they will cordially co*operate in obtaining the infarmacion 
required. 

Aa regards the tides of the InJian Ocean, the principal points to bea^efr- 
tamed are, — the exact times of the arrival of the tidal wave (i. e. Che 
times of high and low water) at several stations on the East and West 
Coasta oE Uie oay of Bengal, simultaneously observed for one or more 
lunaliotis— or if pracilcable for a whole year. If to this information e*n 
be added the tide-lift^ or di Terence in perpendiuuiar height between high 
and low water, obtained by means of a pier or a post set up for the 
purpose, the utility of tbe register will be much enhanced* The direction 
and velocity of local currents caused by the tide, with note of the pre* 
vailing winds and their action on the tides or the currents, will also be 
valuable additioni. 

Il is partlcnlarly desirable to note the difference of the tide-lift in the 
two tides which oecur within the same 24 hours, to serve as data for calou- 
lating what has been called tho diurnal irregularity, a pbeuomeoon now 
discovered to he dependent ou tbe declination of the moou north or south 
of the equator, but which his not hitherto been regarded in any of tba 
published Tables of the daily tidt^s, althoug^h tbe differences thus caused 
are of great magnitudes^ and arj of material importaoce in the navigation 
of rivers and shallow seas. 

In noting tbe time, it should he atatej whether appareot, or true lime, 
IS intended ; and if tbe time of the moon's passage over the meridian is 
mentioned, it will be a means of checking the rate of the clock* 

Those gentlemen who u^ay not be able to take ob^ervatioos themselTes, 
from tbe situation of their houieb or otlier causes, may frequently be able 
to instruct and employ a Ck»sy or servant to note dally the most simple 
and essential points, the time and height of high water. 

By way of ensuring results as comparable as possible, tbe months of Jutj^ 
October, January and April are selected, commt^ncin^ wiib the new 
moon first oct^urring In each:^but it Is by no means intended to restrict 
observations to these months, as any full periiid of a lunation will give 
information wheoee, what is called, ** the tidal establishment*' of a port 
may be deduced. 

The Society has no intention of impoj«ing a pecnniarj tax on those who 
are willing to lend their aid In the proaecittiun of these eoquiriea ; I am 
therefore directed to request tb&l you will oblige ma with a note of any 
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(rifling espeBM to which thoy may lead, reiyingr^ with confidence, on your 
jtdgmeat uiii diierelion to effect the object as cheaply as possible. 

I have tlie pleannre to remain, 
Dear Sir, 

Yours fery faithfully, 

J. Pbibsbp, 
Secretary* 
AiiATic Socibtt'i Apabtmbnts. 7th Jane, 1837. 



Siigt^6MU<mB far Prn^me who have opportwiUiee to make or colUet ObMrwUiom 

of the Tides, 

** It WM ahewa by I7evrton, nearly 1 50 years ago, that the fact of the Tidofl 
and Mireral of iMr eircumatances, resulted from tho lavr of tho Universal 
Gravit&tloii of matter. Bat in this interval of timo scarcely any thini; has 
been doiie which mij{ht enable us to combine into a gonoral viow the phono- 
Bena of the Tides as th^ tako place in all the different parts of the world ; 
and at very few plftoas have g^ood and oontinued obsorvations been made and 
pabliflhed. It is ooaoeived that by oolleoting such obsorvations as havo beun 
made, or n«r eaaly be made, the connexion and relation of the Tides of all 
the parti or the Ocean miy be in a short time clearly made out : and that 
persona o^y be indacod to mike such careful observations as may aorvo to be 
oomperad with the theory. In this hone tho present paper is circulated. 

Toe moat naefol Observations with rcicronco to our general knowledge of 
the Tidea are the followinir, begiTmini? with those which are most easily made. 

1. The Observation of the Time of High water at a known place, on any 
day 9 and especially at new and full moon. 

SL The Observation of the Time of High water on several days in succes- 
Bion at the same place. 

3. TheObaerraKionof the Height of several successive Tides at tho same 
place. 

4. Obserratioaa of the comparative Timo of High water on tho same day at 
different places In the same seas. 

1. An Observation of the timb of High water at a given placo on any known 
day B^y be nseftiL 

If the Time of the Ifooa's iouthing on the simo day bo noted) this will facl- 
litole the use of the observation, and will furnish an additional evidence of tho 
correctness ef the date. 

The Time of High water on the days of Neat and Full Moon is more par- 
ticolarly naefol Ihan on other days. 

Observattonsof Uie Time of High water may bo made with sufficient accuracy 
withont a tide-post. A plaoe ought to be selected whoro the water is to- 
lerably smooth. 

9. If there be cpportanity at any place, it is desirable to obsorvo the Timo 
of High W4ter cnsry day fw a/ortniah. 

If it be asoertained that the two Tides on tho samo day occur at regular inter- 
vals, cn§ of them on^ need be observed. 

But there are often irregularities in the relative Times of the morning and 
eveaing Tide s and these ^res^ularities are different for different ages of tho 
moca. In this case both daily Tides should bo observed. 

& A slBgle obterration of the Height of the Tido is not of much value. 
Bat a Series of Heights/or a /ortoi^Ac is valuable, especially if accompanied 
with observations of the Times. 

The morning and evening Tide are often uncquaU and llila inequality some- 
times varies considerably from one fortnight to another. 

In Observations of the Height of the Tide, tho diffsrenc^ of High anl Low 
loofsr ought to be taken. 

G 1 
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The chsnael of a river li nst a ^doJ slluatioii forsach ObserviiiiotiA, 
4. Tbe ufcMoeas of Tide ObservatlooA will be greatly mareaaed if ihotd 
mftdo at plaoQfl jo the saoie eeatf cfta be oomporad le «i to «liovr the £atb of 

For example^ ibe time which It dmploji in paasing alemg a oertain line of 
ooaatt or acroii & sea^ or rouad an island, or up a bay^ 

jf. R— *Tho Tide wavs ii the elevation of the waters by which Blgh. water 
ti produced in tnany places at oooo. It is not obserred aa a TLsible wave, but 
i* lb and by drawing a 11 qo upoo the globo through aH the places at which it 
h high water at a certain moment. The rate and direction of ita trarelljng 
are known by comparing the poBitlon of sueb lines at succesfliye times. 

N. B.— The Eats at whieh (hi TirU wav$Tm^vELa ia quite distinct &oui the 
rate at wbioh the atream of ebb or flow rum, 

N, B, — Also tho DiBECTi^^n ia which the Tide waTO traveU U qtute dtatinct 
from the direction in which the Tidee^t* orflowt. 

The most proper ObacrratioDA for deterroixuug the rate and courio of the 
Tide wave arc tbosoof the Timo of High water on ths lomtf day al diff^mt^ 
poinii (not too near nor too remote) on a continued Una of coast or sea* 

This may ofleo be done by a person tBmding in any country bj mAkinnf en- 
quiries of per&ons con veraaat with the coasts, or by dircciing correapouding 
observations to be made at different ^laees for a few days only. 

If Iho places differ much m loDgitudOj this ought to be notedi that aUow- 
ance may be made for the difference of the absolute Time of uoeu^ 

If Ih^re be any uncertainty as to the rate and ceurse of t ravel Un^ of the 
Tide between two placoa, tho doubt may best bo removed by obtaialng Ob* 
iervttions at some intermediate point or points^ 

It Is neeeaaftnr to distinj^uish the Time of High water at the mouth of a deep 
bay or ^ound^ from the Time of High water further in. The fermer ia to be 
taken In all sach comparisons aa are here spoken of. 

Largo islands and long promoatcrios much disturb the rcgntar progress of 
the Tido waye. 

Comparative ObservatLoui of the Hdghi at difTerent places in the same 
leasi espoelally if combined with those of the TimeSf may aUo be of great 
?altie. 

H&H communications concerning any Observations of tho above kmds made 
or to be made in any part of the world will bo thankfully received^ Ttiey 
may bo addressed to the care of the 3ec. Asiatic Societies of Calcutta or^ 
Aladras, or direct to 

The EeTi W> W as vtblli Trinity Coltegej Cambridge s 
or, at the Royal Society, London i 
or the Aatfonomlcal Society, London/' 

The obaervatioTiB recorded id the following Tablet were made at 
the Dock* head m Bombay, where the tide wave, rushmg along from 
the equator to latitude 25^ North, sends off branches to the eastward 
through the estuaries and creeks aboundiog on the Malabur coast. 
The inlet which constitutes Bombay Harbour, ruos nearly north and 
south. Opposite the docks it ia about seven miles across ; it narrows 
to a point as It approaches the mainlandi aud is about twenty miles in. 
length from where tt is at first cbsed in by the Iiland of Caraojab on 
the one side, and the rocks off Colabah Lighthoase on the other» and 
Trombay where it winds away in a narrow creek amongst the islands. 
The observations were made by a lascar, or native sailor^ under the 
department of the master-attendant^ Capt, Ross, who bas expressed con* 
siderabie hesitation as to their accuracy. Their correctness as to mattflf. 
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rf depth may be pretty confidently relied upon ; but it i« by no means 
eertaia that high water wan noticei when the tide first reached its maxi- 
mam, or that any mle has been rery regularly observed in refereace to 
the period of time for making the observations. It is proper that this 
aoaroe of possible inaccuracy should be kept in view, though it is 
bdieved the observations at Bombay are altogether as minute and 
tmstworthy as those on which Professors Whewell and Lubbock have 
founded their apeculations. 

Shortly after the erection of the buildings for an astronomical ob- 
servatory at Colabah, it was resolved that a series of tidal observations 
should be oommenced in the neighbourhood, on a much more perfect 
■yatem than that which the state of the Master Attendant's establish- 
ment, or the pontioQ of the Government Dockyard, permitted. At this 
time nothing was known of the self-registering tide-guages, since intro- 
duced at home; and a very simple and ingenious contrivance! by 
means of a laige float and pulley, was suggested by Captain Ross for 
the purpose in view. Opposite the Observatory, the sea occasionally 
neoedes a distance of nearly 700 feet fro-n the nearest point on the 
shore where a guage could be erected. A well 22 feet deep, and 18 
by 10 in area, with a neat register-bouse over it, was constructed just 
above high-water mark. It was at first proposed to connect this with 
the sea at low water, by means of a syphon-shaped pipe^^n idea un- 
fortunately afterwards abandoned. It was next suggested, that water 
ahonld be admitted by an open cut through the rocks, and about 
Bs. 2000 were expended in endeavouring to have this executed. It 
was speedily found, as might from the first have been anticipated, that 
in the first place, were it practicable to make such a cut as was de- 
sired, it would to a oertainty be choked up every year with sand and 
gravel during the south-west monsoon. A more formidable objection 
than even this was found in the fact, that unless by the use of a cof- 
fer-dam or diving-bell, the excavation of a cut, to admit the sea at all 
times, could, as it approached the line of dead low water, only 
have been worked at for half an hour or so at a time for one or two 
tides a-year; so that its completion would either have incurred an 
unwarrantable amount of expenditure, or occupied an infinitude of 
time. The work, therefore, was abandoned, and that which had been 
completed left unserviceable for the ends desired to be atuined, after 
everything was supposed nearly ready for the work of observation. 
In this state were matters found when the present writer was placed in 
charge of the Observatory in July, 1842 — a beautiful self-registering 
tide-gauge, with all appurtenances, then lying unemployed amongst the 
unserviceable instruments of the establishment. Government having 
been applied to, at once gave a general sanction for the resumption 
of operations. The difficulties of the plan, which liad already so far been 
■ettid on, were apparent ; and the following was suggested in its stead. 
Four stont supports, of wood or iron, twenty-four icct long, were pro- 
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pOB^ to 'be made mst'in llje rocks about 300 feeTProSitlfe il»ore» arui 
sixteen Of so below bigh water mark — their position bt-itig at all times 
accessible from live shore at low water neap-tideg, A strong frame- 
work and pi at for [11 was to be placed on the Kummit of tbese, m that the 
whole erection would have resembled a huge foor-leg^ed stool. Above 
thiti A wooden struct ure^ like a cJosetJ^up Beniry-box, was to have been 
erected for the mochinery of the tide-gunge. A wide pipe placed 
vertically from the platform to the bottou» of a pit as deep as tho 
to west level of the lowest tldei, and to be HUpplicd e'rther by a cut or 
aypbon-shaped pipe, was to «erve the purpose of a wt4l f^>r the float, 
Pl»ns and epecificiiliatis to this effect baviog heen given in and acceded 
to by Governmenti diHiictiities from poiitton of the structure, and dan- 
ger from tile vifdence of the waves, began to occasion euch serious 
apprehensions of failure^ that the original echeme was abandoned, and 
n new one dravrn up and submitted- As this is the one which h^s 
been sancttooetl and ii* now in process of being carried into effect^ a 
somewhat minute account of it may prove of interest, an on its indi- 
cations will probably be founded future speculatious on the character- 
istics of the tide» on this portion of the M^l^bar coat^l* 

To make the explanations about to be offered more intelligible to tbe 
reader, a short account m^y, by anticipation, be given of the splf-regls- 
tering tide-gnage intended to be put in ojieration, and for the use of 
which some such arrangements as those about to be deHoribed were 
fourid essential. 

The object of the very ingenious and simple machine proposed to be 
described, is to obtain a minute and precise record of the depth ami of the 
rise and fall of the title at every hour and minute of the day, without fur* 
thcr attendance than that required for renewing, once in 24 hours, the 
sheet of paper on which the information desired is to be recorded. The 
first thing, of course, is to have a well or recess into and from which the 
sea water may find access and egress at all times of the tide — sufficiently 
isolated not to suffer perturbation from the agitation of the wind, or 
undulation of the waven. A float of considerable weight is immersed 
in this, with a counterpoise to prevent its descending below the sur- 
face. The string connecting the two, passes over a sheve or pulley 
from a foot to a foot and a half in diameter, and this of course 
is carried round to the right or left, according as tlie float arises or 
descends by the buoyant action of the rising or falling tide. On 
the axle of the pulley is a pinijn of about half an inch diameter, the 
teeth of which are fitted to those of a rackwork bar, to which an 
arm holding a pencil is fastened. It is obvious that, if a sheet of pa- 
per were placed under the pencil, and the parts of the machine already 
described put in motion, a tracing would be obtained of the height of 
the tide, on a scale bearing the same relation to the actual rise 
and fall that the circumfiercncc of the pulley does to that of the 
pinion : or supposing the one to be a foot, and the other half an inch, 
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ID diameter— « tide of eigliteen feet which turned the pulley nix timi'ii 
roand wosid mal^e the rackwork and iti pencil, carried aIon<; by the 
pafley, trace a line nine inches in length. To accomplish the whole taitk, 
then, the paper muiit be moved forward by clockwork ; and the aim- 
pleat plan of accomplishing this is to fasten it round a wooden cylinder 
connected with a timepiece, which causes it to revolve once in twenty- 
fonr hours. The cylinder is one foot long and three incites in diainrtur, 
ao that a iheet of paper, one foot by nine inches, rolled round it and 
placed under the pencil, will receive a tracing of tlic fluctuations of llio 
tide for the space of twenty-four hours. The sheet of conrse must 1ms 
divided by twenty-four lines running parallel to the axes of the cy- 
linder, corresponding to the hours of the day and night, an<l by other 
Knee at right angles to these running round its circunitorence, denoting 
the height in feet and inches to which the tide has risen. A combina- 
tion of the two movements will trace an undulating line corresponding 
in appearance to the actual tidal wave which is meant to be rrprosentcd. 
The process of replacing the successive sheets of paper, daily withdrawn, 
may be performed by any one, however unintelligent or ill informed, 
if he has once been shewn how to fix the pins. Nor is preriHioii 
in point of time at all requisite, as the portion of the cuivc ainiKH- 



mg on ibc one sheet will alvvtys be found on the other* The macbine 
ooly costs, ! beiieve, about £10, 

To return to tlie descriptian of the Bombay tide-guage and it» ar- 
rangements. The kW of a continuous cut by which tbe sea should, 

at the lowest low water niark^ find accesa to the well lutended for fb€ 
reception of the floaty having been abandoned as im practicable, that of 
a syphon pipe* was resorted to^ The longer limb (a b) to be laid 
some feet under the mass of gravel with which the original cut had by 
this time become filled up, and so secured as to be safe from the 
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LOW WATtR. 

[The sketch ts broken in two by a sluTer In tbo out to sare space ia pHnttng. J 

action of the waves. On reaching the edge of the well, originally 
completed as already stated, it turns suddently at right angles, de« 
sceuding a foot below the level of the lowest known low watermark, 
when turning abruptly up again It is widened out, and so is cotitinued 
to two feet above the highest known Houd* It wilt be seen that the 
vertical limb of the double syphon now comes in place of the well 
for receiving the float — the self- registering apparatus already described^ 
being placed right over the open mouth of the pipe. There were 
three points on wtiich Government entertained apprehensionji of the 
efficiency of the contrivance just described, and these were referred to 
a Coinnnttee, consisting of Captain Ross, master attendant 5 Captain 
Turner, mint engineer ; and Dr Buist, The first was, that the fair- 
way of the pipe might get choked with shell-fish ; — the remedy sug- 
gested for this was, in the first {dace, the erection of a considerable 
pile of loose stones at the lower terniinus of the pipe, to which shells 
might adhere in preference ; and^ second, should they make their ap- 
pearance, it was suggested that tliey might be got rid of by ] slugging 
the pipe and filling it for a day with lime water, water from coal tar, 
or any other solution Uktly to prove poisonous to them, but not in- 
jurious to the iron. The next two were ; first — the risk of the lower 

* I wBE not at all aware till long after the plans had been Banctioncd by 
Govemmctit, tbfti the syphon had been originally projected ; nor of the 
fact aflf?r wards disco veredt ih&t tid6-^uti|^0B vv'iih fiyphon pipes ua ff^t^dera to 
ihe fioai- Well, existed at home'thero 1S| it 1 miAtdkij not, one of Ihee^a in use 
tit I* Jy mouth. 
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llab of iheijrplion getting choked with mad — a danger obviateil by a 
oommon deiuiiing cock or plug ; the second, that of the accumulation 
of air in the upper limb-— a risk obviated by a small air cock opening 
vith a float every time the knee was covered by the tide. The pro- 
pagatioQ of the undalationi occasioned by the ordinary waves above 
llw extremity of the pipe it easily prevented by narrowing the aperture 
by whidi the water is admitted. On these apparent difficulties being 
espUined away. Government at once acceded to the carrying out of 
the projeelf which has only been delayed in consequence of the defi- 
dency of Engineer Officers at the Presidency for the emergencies of 
the nmliae of service. 

The pipes, which are of cast iron, 4 inches in diameter, and united by 
tocketpjointa, have at the present date ^July 28^ been provided, and will 
probably be laid down so soon as the season permits; and it is to be 
hoped, that before the setting in of the hot weather a series of observa- 
tions^ worthy in point of minuteness and frequency of the importance 
of the subject to be enquired into, may be in progress, in connection 
with die other investigations in which the Colabah Observatories are 



Hie Colabah Boilding Company had at one time in contemplation 
the erection of a tide-guage at their pier similar to that at the Obser- 
vatory, but about two miles fuither up the harbour; and though the 
ezecntton of the project has for the present been postponed, it is hoped 
it will yet be resumed, and that by and bye we may see tidal obser- 
vations in progress all round the island, and in the creeks and entrances 
on the mainland adjoining. The very great irregularities which 
prevail ao near us — as at Mahim, Tannah, Pauwell, and Nagotana-^ 
plaeef all within 30 miles of us, and constantly frequented by the 
Inhabitants of Bombay, taken in connection with our utter destitution 
of information concerning them, are frequent sources of the greatest 
inoonvenienoe in the construction of public works, and more especially 
in the movements of troops and stores. The erection of a few self- 
legiaterbg tide-guages, costing less altogether than the loss incurred 
by tJw want of them amounts to in a single year, would, under tho 
supervision of a custom house officer, in correspondence with tho 
officer at the Observatory, give, in a couple of years, all the information 
that is desired. The light-house at Minora Point, at the mouth of 
the Indus, would afford an excellent station for a gauge for determin- 
ing the state of the tides along the shores of Scinde ; while another at 
Uandavee, a third at Pore Bunder in Goozerat, and a fourth at the 
mouth of the Taptee, near Surat, would connect the chain of observa- 
tions from Bombay, along the line where tidal anomalies seem most 
to prevul in our neighbourhood, and over which, from the extent to 
which commercial intercourse prevails, it would be most important 
to have the matter investigated. 

A pipe from dead low water to the shore, though necessary at Bom- 



every case eascriUa 
far as 1 am able to jiJtJ|;e of the nature of ihe coast fmm charts mvl i 
cursory general iusptcHon, a vertical pipe, to serve the pnrpme of A 
well, inrght be made fast to »oiuc of ihe rocky Ulets wlacb abound 
near the beacli^a tide house for the guage and clock- work being 
placed anywhere close at band that might be most convenient. 
The float in thts, which ought to be a heavy stone or niass of metal, 
inigbl be cor»iiectcd with the ylock-wfirk by a tough and flexible cop* 
per wire, such as liiat made use of by bell- hangers, kept tight, so 
as not to be influenced by the action of the winds or waves, by a weight 
adequate to coiiuter balance the float, intentionally made heavy for the 
purpose of stretching the wire. By the help of a support every 30 feet or 
so» a connecting %ure of this sort might be extended for some hnndrerln 
of yards* without risk of inaccuracy, were the pipe serving as a well 
made wide enough. Suppose, instead of a pipe, a wooden box three 
feet f fiuare, or cask of similar area, were made use of. An error of 
an inch in tidal measurement is rarely matter of much consequence : 
an inch on the float corresponding in diameter to the cask» would be 
equivalent to the displacement of 1000 cubic inches of water, or to a 

weight of nearly 40lb** an amount of deflection for which this would 

be much more than an adequate counterpoisei need nevor be appre- 
hended from any force the wind could exert on a connecting wire with 
adjuncts such as have been described. The sn^ joined diagram will* it 
is hoped, be suflicient to make the descnption intelligible. When the 
tides arc proposed to he registered off a sloping shore, without the use 
of a guage regulated by clock-work, a plan such as that now explained 
might suffice — the counterpoise to the float being fitted up with a scale 
at its landward extremity. 




[The shiver indicates the portioa of the space absent.] 

Bengal Observations. — The amount of information on the tides of 
the shoreH of India is singularly meagre in amount, and incomplete in 
kind. In the 18th volume of the Asiatic Researches, * a series of ob- 

* In the library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society there 
is a very complete collection of the Transactions of other Societies, bat th e 
volumee are so frequently out for long periods on end, that I have found it 
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Krrations on the tides of the River Hoognly from IS05 to LS2d, wi>h 
obterfmtiooa on the retulis tlius obtaineii by James Kyd, Esq., i* pub- 
lifhed. The discovery of Mr Whewell in reference to the difference be- 
twixt the elermiion of the day and nigUt-tiden at different seasons of the 
year, had not then been made. Mr Kyd had obwrved the fact : *< In the 
north-eaat monaoon," says he» " the night»tides are highe«% whilst in 
the aonth-weat monsoon the day-tides are highest. The cause of this I 
cannot niiafiieiorily exphun. A conjecture has been hazarded, that, 
aa in bolk mooaoona the wind is generally higher during the day than 
in the night, that the wind in the south-west monsoon raises the day- 
tide, whibl in the north-west monsoon the wind during the day with- 
holds and depreasee the day-tide ; but this is not satisfactory, inasmuch 
aa the wind eannot poesibly be uniform, whereas the (act of the highor 
tidea during the dey io the one monsoon and during the night in the other 
ia beyond a donbt" " The night tides in the north-east monsoon are also 
more nnilorm in this respect than the day-tides in the south-west mon- 
soon. Thehoriaontal paralbu of the moon,** says Mr Kyd, " invariably 
aflects the tidea-— whoi that is high the tides are high, and vice versa, 
to snefa a degree of correctness that, allowing for local causes, I could 
venture to eonstruet a table for a year in advance, that should not vary 
two inehee from the actoal tides. When the parallax is highest on the 
second or third day of the full or change of the moon, the highest 
tide will correspond with those days — as that is the natural perioil of 
its gmtest height : should the parallax be decreasing, the highest tide 
will be on the day of full or change ; and should the parallax be de- 
creasing and near its lowest, and increase again afler the natural perio<l 
ho pcMed, the highest tide will be on the fourth day af^er the full or 
change of the moon. The difference of the effect between the high and 
low parallax of the moon upon the height of the tides, is about two 
feet, frequently mnch more; and as its variation as to the time is shewn 
tobefonrdaySythis is of importance to all mariners, as enabling them in 
eases of dan^ to ascertain by their nautical ephemeris, the true state of 
the tides. No longer need they trust to the partial theory founded thereon, 
of pilcitaand seamen — most of whom have a notion, that the dark spring- 
tides are alwaye the highest, and that the night-tides are higher than the 
day«tides ; and that the highest tide must always occur on the second 
or third day after full or change, whereas the parallax of the moon 
will eibeta^y supercede this uncertainty, and either warn a mariner 
with his bark on a shoal not to wait till the second day and lose tlic 

imposrible to examine them tlirough. There may, thoroforo, ho papers or 
vommes on whioh i have beoa unable to lay my Uaudd, tlioiigh I aiiould 
think they oonld neither be numerous uor importaut 

* The tables were set up and printed off boforo tho prellmiuary obscrva- 
tiODS were written. Tho space estimated as suffioicat for those (10 pa(;es) has 
been considenbly oxeeeded, so as to oooasioa double pajjing -, to provont inis. 
taks^ where this ocours, tho;flgurc8, from pages 249 to 25S, havo boon murkod 
with a star, as also have the Biguaturcs. 

o I* 
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iprln^^or save him from degpair, becaase theae days mty bave p 
and liiduca him to watt ^iih coiifidence tUl the fourth day after the Ml 
or change for the higheit tide as the case may be/^* Mr Kyd unfor- 
tunately withhoys figure tables, but gives very neatly delineated eufves 
in their i»tead : ll would be highly eicpedient if both were ou all oc- 
casions eupplied. In Uie Gleanings of Science (Prinsep'a) for Novem- 
ber 1829» a notice appears — a continuation of which ia published in 
the Gleanings for January 1830 — connected with that of Mr Kyd, of a 
series of tidal observations made betwixt July 1828 and July 1829v at 
Mud Pointy on the island of Saugor, which gives a considerable amount 
of additional information in reference lo the tidal phenomena in Bengal* 

At Batavia, Java, and Samarangj tidal registers were for a long 
time kept with considerable care^. At the first named of these placed 
the tide ebbs and flows but once in twenty-four hours at new moon ; 
at the first and last quarters it ebbs and flows twice. At Batavia the 
sea rises about three feel at neap, and half as much at spring, tides i 
at full and change it is high water at noon^and low water at midnight. 
In March it is high water at half-past six in the morning, and low 
water at six jn the evening* In the month of June it is high water at 
midnight and low water at noon. In September high water at 9 f-m*, 
and low at 9 A«M. At Samara iig, at full and change in December, it 
is high water about ha!f-past two in the morning, and low waler in the 
afternoon. In March it is high about half*past live in the morning, 
and low at six in the evening* In June high in the forenoon, and low 
in the aflernoon. Sometimes the flood lasts the whole day. The 
tides are very irregular — the range U under three feet4 

Ma DBAS Obsehvations — On the 31 st May, 1821, a tlde-guage 
was fixed to the north-east angle of Fort St. George^ for the purposes of 
exact observation. Until the 29th Juiy the observations were fre- 
quently interrupted ; but after that date they were made daily at every 
tide in every twenty -four honrs until the 1 0th October^ I am not 
aware that any separate register or analysis of the Madras observationa 
has been published beyond those already referred to*} A lidal regis* 
ler is, I believe, kept at Cochin, and another at Point de Galle in 
Ceylon* Mr Whewell quotes others made in Surat Roads, the Gulf of 
Cambayi GogOj and at Bassadore in the Persian Gulf. I am not aware 
of any more in the peninsula of India. The registers kept at Singa- 
pore, which' are generally referred to as authoritative, and teem to be 
continued to the present time, need not here be examined ; neither tieed 
those in the China Seas, which would lead on a field much too exten- 
sive and itdifferentiy explained for the purpose now in view. 

• Asiatic Eeaearches for 1829» (publbhed 1833,) vol xviii.i part I, page 266, 

!Uiifihtou» lecoud leries. The authority is not given. 
Pricuwp's GJeaoings of Science for 1835, voU v., p- 333 ; aTso ltu9hton*s 
Almanact second &cTiea« 

§ This IB atated on a very Imperfect examination of the Madras repoiltoriei, 
1 have only had aco«;a3 to a few of the volumfs ot the Jotiraai of Literature and 
scieuct' 
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Jhmii of ike Ohiervatumi made on the Tides ai Madrae from the ^\U 
B§m§^ iOihe loth October, 1821, bg meam of a Tide- guage fixed near 
ike martk-eaei amgie of the Fort. 
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The Madras Herald of the 3rd June, 1835, wheoce the above table is ex- 
traetedi remarkax that ^* until the 29th of July, the observatioui were fre- 
aaeotly iBterrapted ; bnt that after that date, they were made daily, at every 
tide, in every 24 hoara • and as there appears some difference in the results 
obtained from the subsequent period, they are given in the following atate- 
meot.'* 

Ct mm ulan e tt of the Tidet from i9th July to \Oih October , 1821^ both induiive. 
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** AltboSgh thTTTtftteineiit ippeirs 1es« auomiloui thao the 1«aI, In iome 
roftpeoU^ it h nol to in all ^ and as lfa« other has ilie >dyflQlige of including 
Ihe period of the Joog shore winds and stroDg iocthorlj? currenta^ it h ■ bet- 
tor average for tho whole seiAon than the la^t.'* 

Bombay Obseevatioks, — The earliest record of tidal observations 
iimde at Bomlaay is that drawn tip by Mr Benjumm Nor on for the year 
) 832, publtFbed in Rushloii's Gazetteer for 1912, The phenomenon 
pointed out by Mr Kyd, as appearing in the Hooghly, to which 1 shall 
immediately iave oecaiion to advert, in discussing Captain Ross's 
tables, was very clearly indicated by the tables of Mr Noton : I reftr 
to the difference of elevation in the spring tides occurring during the day 
betwixt the vernal and autumnal^ and autumnal and vernal^ equinoxes. 
The nocturnal tides being highest by a sixth betwixt September and 
March-^^the diurnal ones having the advantage from March to Sep- 
tember* A note of the lidea at the summer and i» inter solstices from 
Not on 'a tables will put this matter in its clearest light. 

1832, Tide. Tide, 

Jaflt, F.M. ta. Day* Might Dee., f.m, 8. Day. Nfght, 

25 HO HOF«el. 19 13 3 14 Q Feet. 

2B 15^ 14 G SN} 13 3 140 

SI 16-6 14-9 21 13*3 15 

28 Change, 17 150 21 JG-6 15 

29 17*6 15 3 22 Change 13 G 1G 

30 17$ 14 & 23 13 16 

94 130 150 

The followitig extrscC from the tableSt by Csptaiti Eoss, of the equinoctial 
tidei, will shew wtih whit nicety the change can be observed ; 



1882. 
March, f.i. 
16 
17 
18 
27 
28 
29 
90 



Tide. 
Day. Night. 



156 
159 
160 
160 
116 
129 
139 



17 Feet. 

170 

16-6 

13*6 

14-9 

14-9 

15-0 



Sept. 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



PI. 



Tide. 
Day. Night. 



14-3 
150 
160 
16*3 
16*3 
160 



13- Feet. 
14- 3 
15* 3 
1510 
16- 
15* 6 



Some circumstances, apart from the daily rise and fall of the tides 
at Bombay, are deserving of special attention. The first of these is 
difficult to be accounted for : the cause of the second is perfectly under- 
stood. At the periods of spring tide a swell or agitation of the water 
takes place from the last quarter flood to the first quarter of the ebb 
tide, prevailing over a period of about three hours at the time of high 
water, which takes place from the first quarter ebb, extending over a 
space of about three hours. During the S. E. monsoon it is not so high as 
to produce inconvenience, but from May to September, when the weather 
is in part rough and irregular, it gives so much motion to vessels coming 
into dock, as to cause them, on many occasions, to strike so heavily 
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upon the blocks as to upset them : by the time the tide has &Hen three 
or four feet the sea becomes tranquil and smooth again. 

'I1ie phenomenon of the difference betwixt the altitude of day and 
night Udesy so conspicuous at Bombay, as to require heavy ships to be 
docked in the summer time during the day, in the winter time during 
the night, is noir recognised as of universal prevalence all over the 
woridy anid is as easily exph&ined as are the primary causes of the tides 
themselyes. An extract from Mr Noton's tables has already been given 
as illostrmtiva of thu ; the following bearing on the same subject, but in 
a different form, is from the tables of Captain Ross, now under discus- 



sion :-« 
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17-8 146 


May 
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Jan. 
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July 


14- 16- 


Feb. 


17-8 15-8 


August 


14*6 15-9 


Mar. 


17- 159 


Sept. 


16- 16-8 


To return 


once more to the Eucyclopssdia 


Britanuica, and give the 


words of the writer :— 







'* Were the earth wholly covered by water, the diurnal inequality of th * 
heights of hiffh and low water would depend on the semidiurnal transit" 
of tne poles of the eqailibrium spheroid being alternately nerth and sout h 
<^ the equator. For ei ample, if the moon had 20° north declination . 
the tide spheroid would have one pole in lat. 20° north, and the other in 
20P ooath I and while the earth revolved, a place in lat. 50° north wouhl 
have the tide which belonirs to these two poles alternately ; and being 30° 
from the ens pole and 70° from the other, the two tides would be very un- 
eqnaL On the same principles, in northern latitudes the tide which belongs 
to an upper transit of the raoou should be the greater (of the two oa th o 
same day) wlien the moon's declination is north : when the moon crosses 
the equator, the difference of the two tides should vanish ; when she has 
south deoUnation, the tide which belongs to her upper transit should bo 
the smaller. The contrary (as to greater and smaller) should be true of 
the tide which belongs to the inferior transit. The diurnal inequality may 
therefore be ooneeived to arise from a wave oscillating in the direction of 
the aeridiao, and of which the maximum height comes to each place once 
in twentjr-fbor lunar hours ; the miBimum height arriving, of course, at the 
intermaJlate twelve hours. For such oscillations the Atlantic and Pacific 
both afford the most ample scope. If the time of the maximum height of 
this wave arriving at any port coincide every day with the time of high 
water, tlie alternate high water being at twelve hours interval, will be af- 
feeted alternately with the greatest and least heights of the diurnal wave ; 
and the intermediate low waters will coinoide with the mean height of this 
wave, and will not be at all affected. In this case there will be a decided 
diurnal inequality in the height of the high wateri but none io that of the 
low water. In like manner, if the time of the maximum height of the di- 
urnal wave coincide with theti'no of low water, the height of low water will 
be marked with a diurnal uiequality, while the height of high water will 
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exhibit QO Ktich faiiur«^ But if iha JIurBal wave airiTfl ^r^tf d^y at a 
time mCermedUte b«tweeii high and low water.^ h will raise both the high 
and the Igw waisr whl^b aro neareat It^ and will doprasa both the high lod 
the low water which happen in the other half of the dajf. Hence both 
tb^ high wat«rt taken leparately, acid the low watert taken separatelf, 
will be marked bj ft dlaraal iaeqnallty ; and this mequatlty will he fj^reater 
.for high wftt«r or for low water aceofdbi; aa the timt of the Tnaximum 
1^ of the diiiriial wat« ia nearer to the tltne of high or low waler/^ 

To give the words of another wrlterj who makea the subject ttlll 
more ctear : — 

** 4. Aa tioie 1b reckoned by tbe apparent motloa of the^aunp the aolar 
high water always bappena at tbe game hour at the same place, but a a tbe 
lunsr b^gb water^ which is the greater, and gLvea a character to the whole, 
happens about 48) minutes later efery day, it must separate eastward 
from tbe solar high water at that rate, and gradually become lower and 
lower till at the ead of the first and third quarters of the tnooni it fall on 
the same place with the low water of the aiilar tide. Then the eleratton of 
the high water, and the depression of the low, will be both, only tbe dif- 
fercince of the solar and Innar tidea and tbe tides will be neap. 

'* Bur log the first and third quarters of the tneon, the tidea mil faU off 
from the cipring to tbe neap, and during tbe second and fourth quartert they 
will grow from the neap to the spriug. 

*^ 5. The obliquity of the earth's annyal path round the stin cauaea the 
auD, in summer, to appear over our latitudes, nearly 47 degrees farther north 
than in winter : and the obliquity oftheuioon^s naonthly path may tnake 
the new moon ahont 5 degrees more either Eortb or south of tbe sun ; and 
also vary the full moon to the aame nymber of degrees froni tbe point op* 
poaite tfi the auu» Those chaages produce what may be called the teasanal 
variations of the tides* They take place thus: — 

" a. About the equinoxes ^ lu March and September, the sun is near the 
Jiqaater, and tlie tiiOon, at the time of the spring tides, cannot be maoj 
degrees fr 001 it \ therefore^ the tides are then highest and most uniform in 
both betuispheres , bigheat, of course, at tbe Equator, where the points of 
bigh water of both luiiunarles are, and gradually ditDinisbing toward the 
poles, where^ if the earth were unlforroly covered with water, there would 
be continual low water at those Etasons^ 

'^&. About midsummer, in the northern hemisphere, the sun ta vertioal 
about 22 degrees north of the Equator ; and the new moou ie^ on tbe average, 
the same ; hut the full moon ia ou the average^ as far on the south aide 
of the Equator. Therefore about midsummer, the spring tides at tbe new 
rooon, will be highest In the northern hemisphere and those at full naoou 
in the eouthern. 

** c* About mid-wlnterf the circumatanceB mentioned in the last artlela 
will be re versed /' 

It seems oot neceasiry at preaetit to e^iamine more minutely the tide 
tables which arc subjoined. Tha curves deduced from the indications 
of the figures have been projected correspODdiug to the first por- 
tion of the tables : those will assist the eye to following tbe figuret ; 
ihey slaudjo need of no explanation. 

Valuable as are the Observations of Captain Ross, it Is to be hoped 
that wc shall shortly be in posseasiou of olhere more Taried aod valu- 
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able^ too from whioh the posBibility of ioaccuracy will in a great mea- 
aiira be esdnded. 

The remarkable local oorrents dependent on the tides have not 
been touched upon. The Bore in the Hooghly has been very fully 
and miniitely deecribed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, and 
oould learealy be brought in amongst our Bombay observations. 

An esoeibnt account of the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay, from the 
pen of Lieut. R. Ethersey, of the Indian Navy, is to be found in the 
Traimottona of the London Geographical Society. It is given below en- 
tire aa a notet m not perhaps very familiar to most Bombay readers, 
maay of vbom have, from time to time, the opportunity of observ- 
ing the eumnta described. 

••TarnQvlf or Otaiv llM bttw6ea2l <teS* Am. and %2 dec . 17 m. north latitade, and 72 deg. 
19 m. HBd n dm- U a. CMt longitude ; It ii seyenty-two milts long, and TariM oontiderablj in 
toMitth. At th e w i n i uou botwoen Vanx'g Tomb and Gopnat'h Point U measures thirty-t wo 
BBHacffOHb vUdi 1b * distance often leagues narrows^ between B*aroch Bar and the island of 
I to ^gfet wflu; it then opens out again to nineteen miles, between the entrance of the 
Bfnr §ad Hhiansgar on the Kathwar coast ) this space, with the exception of three 
^ Ii ooOBptodbj eartenslTC shoals. The Gulf contracts again to ten miles between Gong- 
hiiraitani eoast, on the same parallel with a remarkable spit of Und which has formed 
^ Ink fewnty years. Sand.bsnks extend firom the.'shores on either side, which lesTo 
a ahsBBal liilwwB Umoi towirds the centre of the Gulf from three and a half to four and a 



I tfaa head of ttw Malacca bsnks* in lat. 3i deg. 10m.N., to the parallel of Lohara, a point 
I lide of the entrance of the Narbada Birer, in SI deg. 38 m. N., the Gulf is 
loftheBliagwa 8ands,t clear of shoals, with irregular soundings flrom 
> tliiity firtfaoms ; but abore this parallel it is filled with extensiTe shosls and sand- 
; ifTaral deep channels between them, all of which are liable to shift, particu- 
Tliese channels all take a northerly direction, and the two principal 
OBH vdto la ti deg. 7 m. N. and 73 deg. 36 m. B., a little below O on the plan, forming a chan- 
uA IhVM md a half miles wide, the greatest depth of water in this channel being six fathoms ; 
IS tAm % north easterly direction, runs close past Cambsy Creek, firom which it crosses to 
thaioalh-autwavd, and enters the Mahi River. 

haaofl] aztends in a winding direction from the Sabarmatl Biver close past the 

« from whence it keeps pretty close to the shore, and joins the main channel in 

I Mdeg. 9|m. N. below the Bore rooks i in both of these channels the flood- tide makes 

k a bora or wsto, cansed, whererer it is obserTed in this golf, by a rapidly flowing tide 

I O narrow obetmcted passage. 

Thi linn whleh empty themselTes into this gulf are the Narbada, Dhadar, and BCahlt, from 

I ; flM aabarmati £rom the north ; and the Bhadar, or Ooma, from the westward : 

• tattOT only oan haTo any elTeot on the Bore, which, in the fine season, is trifling, as tho 

I is then rery inconsiderable ; for the channel opposite Dehwan, on the 

L of the Mahi, U only 300 yards wide, a few inches deep, and the stream scarcely per. 

Asito,at the small pagoda marked H in thechart, in S9 deg. 24 m. N^ on the east 

teak of the Sdiarmati lUTer,the channel at low water is only 160 yards wide, with a mean 

daplhoCtwo iset^ and the stream is too weak to be ascertained by the log. 

Tho Udes tbrooghont the Golf are extremely rapid, and their rise and fiall rery large ; the 
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tli •it]*fllK<'ii beLof taeb m t« ree«iTt tlu ftiU fbret tuT Ibt tl4*.inf e cottiiiLr Cram %hti mnUi' 
wtrd «Jhd ttom. Diti E«»d» tike tiovJih pdat of tbe peoliuaU of Orient, tjbiff b«t«»9A th.« Q vlti 

n : for &t F^oip tirM- 
^^iix nOit Ckwa lii ■■triw nff i^ t«if, Hm iffw li ii>i«ad Cbf^^h « ^«ee fo«r tltt«* 

Tift|<xltT «(tli« ttJc i* aol fl«^/ coofiKkraM; utcnaatdait fl«vi t^vi^rd* tlh« ^Dfthc^b pmi 

of ilM fulf. bat Ska ^Vilir la alaa ftwoai vf to a hlgbar Mni* 

Th»eaMenHagp inc ^ ai b^[<VftmflTw«lltatellia a i i l atf al fc -^tgw^rj nf camih^y CrwJ;. 

L and is Bot peraaftftia In Oa D«p tidsvab^iiiliia p f e rtaaa ^pciaK^ttliM hava bmm. ^wrf tiifli^ 

p'Wiica it tA4]r ^ ubaiA lii ill^litJr Ifrnvs^ l^t«iin«c. tl fcaarallr commctiq** whea tlia 

l| lb* WV* laoiaatfai 4ai|j la hcifb^ m itaa tid«i e«Ui siveiiftlk ^ aiul 

Itliatfa^WMi iilBbtalho^two ia^afUf oev and laJl naoa; It a|«» varln vtCk Iba 

I aed diy H^j b e eaaa B tte fc%faig ifce tide t^ ct**^*' u i» veloci^i and as the t»o 

I difftr f^om ill to tkght fko^ asA tfw a««i of baA iwii lb« tame leaftb itt tiQ% tt« 

t iltle mutt hare tb« fnt£a«l Tdbeitr, AO^ ktbci Iba vaf e of Ilia bora vin b« Mflical 

^«iltli tb« stnuat xid«:i^e mfbl ta4« botb «f ne* asd tall moao y ilu bi|;lLe«t^ 

Bj a rafftoM lu ^dtuct it will ba aa«Q» that ^b dkBuacI b«l««A 1^0 Boira ncii 
Faftd ^ ^ailifl cutarn Biid^&iiikii^[Bliaclaar,ai»ifr«eeratt A^ftlt. It la fisot ntllaa and ft 
^ QoartBt irliK And tbi (natMt da^ ^ fitftcBui, «^4t« 1 fdaad Ifaa talodtj ol^ Cb« Hda tH 
W M Mki«i^ 111* dindiaii biia^ H.M* mfk ^W, >* 

«. r- liw tfd FhtL 

«^ ^t-^*"** ' (S3:?r:;;:r;:i ? !}»<^ .^m 

— {M^»,. « « li'* ■ ^^^^^ 

rtoaC...* 1 6|,. 1 

nfr « s •I" • T 

I f J^ tta ffbanml bagina to mmm with a iwrriaiii^ dapth afwalv, witU 
at B, MTen milas higber a(», it ia only 550 yards wida, tbc greataat daptb of water bcinc 
MTao feet. It ia at thia point that tbe tide first naas in a ware ; wbaa the flood makes* this 
asay ba seen rannin^ alooff botb aides oi the Band4)anlra, and it aooa spreada aeroaa the eban- 
neL rapidly increaain^ in height ; for by the time it paaaeaC, a '^^T*t"i*r of not qniteonemile and 
a half, it ia nearly as hi^ and has aa great a relodty as it attains in any part of ita coarse. From 
Cit runs dose to the higheliffs aa far aa D, spreading entirely aeroaa the '*»*«""^. and mahing 
along witii a lend roar. Tbe amall sand bank which c mmencea at D tama it to the aoothward 
of east ; and when abreast of Cambay Creek it ia divided into two parts by anotbor sand- 
bank, tbe most cocaiderable of the two taking a sovth-easterly direction towards tbe aoatb 
bank of tiie Mahi River, and eootinnea on thia aide aa far aa £; where it croasas to tbe north 
near Dahwara, does to whidi it porsaea ita ooorae to the Tillage of Dahwana 
I it ia entirdy broken and intermpted by a nunber of sand-hanki, hot pcoeaads aere- 
ral miles farther ap. altlioagfa with greatly diminished height and relodty. 

The other part of the divided stream mns to the eastward and ia aoon i»Tbanst^^ there 
being no free channd for it, and the banks are greatly elcTstod with gradaai dopes, orer 
whidi it flowa very slovly. 

Tbe following data show the reenlt of my ob^ervAii 305 on the ordinary apring-tide on 
I>«:«mber It, 1936, between the point C aud Cambay Creek; the highest *part of the wave 
being thr«c feet and a half, iu rdocity nine knots, whicri wis the atmoft strength of the t idc 
after the bore had passed :— 

a. M. K. r. a. m. k. f. 

5 after 3 6 30 aAer « 

• 10^57 1 40.70 

20 „ 4 4 ' 50 ,, 6 .} 
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fltfM knots wai the ilronsMt. 

Tht flood nathrMhonn: thorlMudfUlof thonlfht ttdo wm twwty-thrM feet ; thai 
ortlMdaytldorfxtMnftetilziiMsbes ; viving a dUFemuM of lU foot rix iackot. 

Dartef tlioflntlioartlierlMof tidewM flftetnfeet; in the Moond, lizfost: »nd Intho 
tklrd. tiro ftot. 

Intlioflntlioitrtlio«atariooo6f^diirinfftlioflntten«MM«w,irlilch «iU gtvo loao ld«i 
oTtfao npMltj with wUeh the tide rlM. 

TniMry 7* Itat^Yurj hlgt spring-tid^ nearly ap to the mark of the tide la the nimi 
batvoMifliepaiirt C and Cembaj Creek the hifbeat part of the were roeealzfbel^ end iti to- 
lealtFWMtMkBOtsead eqoarter.theatreacthbelngee foUowi r^ 

H. «. ^ K. ». I H. M. K. ». 

• 10 after 4 6 ION after 8 

• 30» 46 Il00„ 70 
t40„ 76 liao^ 60 

The fl ood t ide ran three honra and two minutee. The rise and fkll of tlie night tidewasthir. 
ty fsefteUviBinshii^fhaday tide twenty-three feet } the dUVarence being seven feet eleven 

Fv. Iir. 

Biseoftide during the first hour 18 4 

Ditto 9 second hour 8 4 

Ditto „ third boor. 8 6 

tidoi nm steadily, bat do not aeqoire their greateet strength nntil more than half- 
MB thehigh banks are nnoovered, and the stream is oonfloed to its proper 



Jmm. 19, Itn^Hser the Tillage of Dehwan, on the north bank of the Mahi, the highest part 
9i the wave vras seven feet, and its velocity ten knots. The rise and Cdl of the night tide was 
twenty -two feet ; bnt by the mark of the tide on the shore, this was one foot lower than 1^ 
Imd been a day or two before, which it too trifling to have diminished the efliect of the Bore. 
I vna aetabletomeasaretherise of the tide here, having no convenient place to erect a 
tMle ; It ran only two boors fifty minates; the greeteet veloeity of the flood was seven knots, 
•id the ebb six knots two f orlongs. 

The Western Bore is so neaiiy similar to that Jost described, in almost every particolar. 
«HMpftitB diraetlon and efleot, that a very few additional remarks will be snfiicient to point 
Otft flM small difference between them i and otoo that wonM have been aoperflooas. had I 
petfenndn very great alteratioa in the banks and channel sabseqneutly to my former 



Iftmad tlmt from 70O to isee yards of the western shore had been washed away throngh 
H^ whole space from / to the east point, which is 1300 yards farther sonth than its former 
y-'^''" ) the bank all along, beiug a sandy oliif. continues still to fell with such freqnenoy. 
4Ma theaetion of the tide undermining it^ that, hi a short time, the coast will be quite 
aInMght firom the AmU Greek to below that which is now the east point. Tons of this sandy 
lip^i are detaohed from the shore at one time, and these massea continue to fall Into the wa- 
tae aft dMbrent parte in soeh quick sooceasion, that the report sounds at a distance Uke heavy 
•rtmery ; the top of these eliflh, at two-thirds ebb, being from eighteen to twen^ feet above 
the letrelef the water. 

Again, the Ugh sand-banks to the eastward of the AmU Creek, which were only partially 
fmptita by the neap tides, have been swept away f nothing but low sand-banks remaining In 
0ig|9 plaee^ and the channel leading to the Sabarmati River, which before took a N. N. B. 
I from AmU Point direct for that river, now turns to the N. N. W.at Amli Pohit. and 
along the shore doee past Ami! Creek, wheroit turns to the N. B^ for the Sabarnaati 



The Bore on this side is now greatly diminished, the eause of which will, I -thinkf be evident. 
whaa It Is ooneideied, that foemerly instead of the whole foroe of the tide setting, as at pre- 
•OBt,teth0ll.B.past the Bore rocks, U took a N.N. W. direetion, below the above roch^ 

H !♦ 
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right into tliQ Wetlera Chinoel^ whlob U otdj now fed hj m portloa df tb»ti(i« team lb« mmia 

At prfsent tb« wave ofOie Bota oh Ih^i aidoj ca on the oth^r, Is nol ptreeptlble ai fnrmerlj 
ftt Ihf deip tide, but L» oonltoed to the iprinifSt at which ilnm Lk (■kei Itt rlift at F, wherii 
Ui« oHaani^llH oal]r 19^ jJiJ^ds wid?, with thro^o (eet of water in U^ It^ caiir^« is cio9« Co tti« 
•bore Bii fir ^a 8., vrhere It turn i, and hns to cocauntor avtroaui runialiijf at tho rata of two 
milH »□ hour. I foundl ita heli^Ht her<! lucm.'^e to four feet. After paialoff tnlfl* tti« oUtn- 
ii«l widcoi a little^ harinf? luw tsLudb rnkST wbich the water ipreaiJB orer, the Tftv« 4»c^ire'i»lo(E' 
t<i oap tnd ahalf kud two fe«i| and caot^ualng at thii hei;;^iit p»t the Anali Point, whero it 
tgatd mni du» to the nbeep bank, And incrrsMea tn thr»B feats i£ tbuj rti^Uea nlonf tintint 
eotneii &e«r to the A'nil Cri^ekr, whtra tt hun t& 9\iQju.atet A itreain ot t>vo knoii ani & hmlf; 
uid, Id crinseqiicncc oFtHe channflra tumLnjc, tt» whole fnrci* U directed to that port of ttiflr 
bUb aaod-h^nk isia!^h(ed A, wh^re the wave wu ftva fs^t ; ifEsr puatng ihi«, It grndudlj dl«^ 
mLnuhca to A f«w iiach4?a, for tlie haokfl aro T4-ry low and tbe witar ao iihA(lr>w that it e 
PCAFceljr h« caUed a cbaaaet* ao thattbe tile la not coutltied, hg.t dawt over tha b^Mks In 
dlnctloni. It furini aEEaln, howeTer. jtt the ei^trAuc^e of the 3ahanniLti| wbe^i) the big heat pai 
was two feet J! it coo tin net iti courAo (from thia la one f<»(Jt aud a half J iioairlf to £f, ot 
laLle past which It U leneaeilt^ a fewii»cbea. 

|)«r. 9| 1836— Between A at Amli Crsek apd Amli Point, tb oh Ij^haat part of tbo WAt« wii 
Ave feeti Ita valocit^ el^bt kaots and % half. Tba Velocity of tbc flood tiJ« after tbe Bore tiad 
patted wai ai folio w^ :_ 



after 3 

M 6 



afler 



I 



Biwaudfall of Iba nlgbt tide, tw^otj-ei^bt feet; day tie|«} twentj-one feet Iwainobfs; 
the differs nca bemi^ ilx ftiet ten lucbei.. 'J he Aood ran ttiree hotirs and fiv<j ctilautdA, 

The velocity of the wave wa4 (tAcert^lneU hjr neuurlng a dUtanee from (wo t4> three 
and a half mllei In thoso P>rt« where the Wbret ran cloae to tiie tboi-e. and noting |),u 
time it took tu^ iro frocn one Kt^tion to anoUier bj a if nod watch ^ Th^ hetf^ht of the war* 
off Camhay^ Dehw'ani a^^^d the Amli Oreeki waa aieertaLned by a pole^ having feet mirk^d 
OD It, and In othL^r ijLacen hj frfttiiiiitiua. The veleclly cf the flood woa measured by the 
common laf-llne anct ^liaa— the patent ing being of no nse from the iiTegularit|r of the 
■tr«am» a* ft wauld only have i^lvpn a meau raie. 

I have f(]Tin the greatest hoight» of the w^ve duricif? each »pHag tile : but tbU dt»ei 
not continue lO'betlia samcr throcigUiiut ira CourBO^ heinsc aff^ctsd bf several nlrQitmittAneea 
whkb cauie it to «jy at different dv&tancef -, for instance, at those pointa ronrked lo Llia 
chart d 41 q, lu the Maht. and b 6, on tUG venttm Bide, where the bank ii itee;^ fonnin^ 
a ciiDcave, aod the ^treacn U mtroni;, whit« the dlrectlnu of tbe Bore !■ towards the Are«p 
bank^ the ware At these points will he graatlj incraaiedj ta conaequenea of the fam of 
the tide being directei to one point, a« wall at by the resi^taoiie of the stream. It I4 at 
these places that the vji? e frequently flaws qjUc porpeikdicutarlj, baring the ap^pearance 
qf a wall J when it curls and breaka with a tbunderlnc rear. 

In those parts of 1 1« course, where the ^and-h^akA are low on both sHes, wUhaatrans 
stream running in the centre (wblcb it the case in 4a v oral pairta tm both ildetj, the 
rolddlit pirt of the w^re will be retarded^ &ud liicreased in heii^ht hy the realvtance of t|ie 
ehb ; while toward* each aide* which U out of Its inflkicuce. the wave proceeds wilb urn- 
dimlEdahed velocity, tiie whole formlnf in a cresnent shape across the channels 

Bj the foreg<>iiif obseriratlona It wlli be seen, that the tide dora not attain Ita full 
Btreogth antii furtj or flfty mlnotea after it has mada; it Is until that time ^ery Irregu- 
lar, coming: wltii a sodden burst with ^reat velnclty* and then decrt^aaing nj^^n all^htiy. 
The tide nearer atulns the tame Telocity as Ike wave of the Bore ^ why tbit la tbe oaat 
I am not able to deterjoine^ 

In Febrwtiy 1435, In order to try the eC«c^t of the Bore on a larj^e-sliad bunder b^^ 
and at the »aine lime to ascertain tbe itrecfgth oi the stream after the frave had parsed, 
at apr^ng tide I tTtehored the bn^at half a mde to t^ie northward of what waa theu the last 
c#pe on the w«atern ihU of the Uulf, tnd it proved a more dang^crous exiierlment tban I 
bad anticipated ; aJtbou^fb I aiichnnred ia fi?e fathoms^ the boat |;roaoded at low watery 
and was l«ft ht^h and dry. A f^w houta afterwardt, tbe noise of the Bute was heardi 
when erery precaution was immi»d lately taken for ttie a>ifety of the b^<at. 'J'he ntf ht waa 
still and ealim, and ita r^ar, at it jipi^rOEiehod, ech>>jng am.ou^ the nel^hbourlni; elilTa, wa« 
truely awful. It ttruek the boiit, UfUfd her* and threw her ThOleatly round on h« bii^e ; 
In wnieh pQutlo^u she was forced before it, broadatde on, for the spuce of fl^e minutes, the 
grapi^ei being of no us^, fcT It waa carried faster than the boat. I fully expected she would 
go ta pleetps, en Ttolentiy waa ahe tbakett^ Howevee, na accident happened i for, on get- 
Ling to a hollow in tha aaaJ-tu-nkp wtiloh w<ia (juickly filled, vhe righted, much to my 
tatiafactlon, Ahnut twenty mlnutea after this 1 bo to the log, aod found the atreani pun- 
ttin; Kcrert linotj aud a hAf^ nt which time the boaf, 1 think, cnuLd not have been driving 
leas then two kuota and a half per bDur, which would make the velooitjr of the ttream 
ten knoct. This I did not thltik too great; for aithougk calm, ttie water f^e^i neatly cun* 
*rer tbe trtiat's bowi/* 
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Date. 
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P. 


I. 


Time. 


P 


I. 


Time. 


P. 


I. 


Time. 


P. 
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H. M. 


H. M. 
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9 
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4 
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9 
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2.15 ... 
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6 
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9 


9 
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9 
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3 
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9 
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9 
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9 
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9 
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26 
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h 


3 
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U 


6 
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3 
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o' 
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6 


17 
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3 


7. SO -.- 


4 


ti 


1.45 .., 




9 


B.O ... 


E* 


9 


19 


2.45 -.. 


Iv 


3 
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4 


9 


3.0 ... 




ti 


9 SO ... 


S 





[9 


3 30 ... 


M 


9 


C^.30 ... 


:; 


3 


3 45 ... 




9 


9.30 ... 


! 


3 


20 


4.16 ... 


11 


G 


9 30 ... 


tj 


U 


, 4 30 ,., 




(i 


9,45 ... ' 


7 


9 


21 


4 30 ,„ 


ii 


(j 


10.0 .,. 


7 





5.0 ... 




3 


10.45 ... 


7 


3 


22 


5 „, 


li 


3 


U.O .„ 


b 


3 


5.30 .,. 




9 


n.30 .,. 
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\I 


,1 
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6.0 ... 







11.45 ,.. 


t 


9 


24 


6 SO ,,. 
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7 30 ..* 


14 





25 


1.0 _ 


i 


U 


60 ,., 


13 
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1.80... 


15 


6 


7 80 ... 


6 


6 


1.45 ... 


12 


9 


7.30 ... 


5 


G 


28 


2.0 ... 


14 


9 


8.0 ... 


7 





2.30 ... 


12 


9 


8 45 ... 


6 





20 


8.0 ... 


14 





9.0 ... 


7 


6 


3.0 ... 


11 





9 30 ... 


6 


6 


30 


3.30 ... 


IS 





9.45 ... 


7 


6 


4.0 ... 


l(> 


9 


10.0 ... 


6 






DECEMBEB 1830. 





JHU, 


Tme. F, I 


TLme. ' F. 


I, 


Timft. F. 


I. 


Ttm«. F. 


1. 






1. W. 


S- M. 


H*M, 


H. M, 






I 


4,30 A.ii t2 


I LOAM. F 





5.0 P. M 10 a| 


n.30p.M. 6 


6 




3 


6.0 .,, 13 


\IA5 .„ e 





6.0 .„ I 





0.0 ..- 







3 


0J5.*. 6 


6 6.30 .„ U 


i ^ 


0.30 .-. ^ 6| 


7,0 „. 12 


3 




4 


2.0 .„ 7' 


7.30... 13 6| 


2J5 ... 5 o| 


8.45 ... 13 


6 




3 5 


2 30 -« 6 


e' BM ... m' 


10 


2.45 ,.. ^ 


* 9 


9.0 ... U 


U 




6 


3.0 ,„ B 


9.0 ... N 


3 


a. 15 ... . 


e' 1' 


10,0 *.. U 







7 


+ .<. & 


9 10,0 ,., 1. 


I 6 


4.0 ... ' 


2 6 


iO,30 ..- 16 9 




8 


4.30 », 6 


6 10.45... L 


i 


5.0 »« 


i 


11.0 ... 17 8 




d 


5.0 „* 5 


3 il.O ... U 


E» 3 


5,45 ... 


10 


1145... 17 5 




10 


5.30 ... 4 


9 n.45 ... I 


I, 3 


6.30 ... 


I 9 


0.0 ... 0| 




11 


0.45-.- l^ 


9 6.45 ... 


b 


l.O ,.. ( 


5 3 


7.30 .-. 


I 
I 




12 


1.30.,, 17 


4 8.0 ... 


7I 


2,0 ... i 


4 S 


9 30 ... ^ 




13 


3.0 „. »6 


Ci 9J5 ... 


& 6 


3.30 ... \ 


3 6 


9,0 ,„ 4[^1 




u 


3,0 ... 15 


9 10.30... 


7 6 


3,45 ... 1 


2 10 


10 39 .„ 


7 




15 


3.45... 15 


3 no ,« 


6 


5,30... I 


2 2 


1130... 


7 




16 


5.30 .,- 13 


fi IL80 .„ 


5 9 


6 -..1 


I 9 


O9 ... 







17 


0.15..- 7 


6 6.30.., 1 


3 6 


30 .„ 


5 6 


6J5 ... 1 


2 10 




is 


1.0 ... 8 


7.0 ... 1 


3 


Ii30 -.. 


50 


B.O ..- I 


3 6 




B 19 


2.0 ... 7 


9 8.0 .. 1 


2 6 


20 ... 


4 


9.15 ,., 1 


4 3 




20 


S.15... 7 


9 15 ... I 


2 9 


3.30 „. 


3 6 


10.0 ... 1 


5 9 




21 


3,45 ... 6 


9' lO.O ... J 


3 


4.30 ... 


S 6 


10 30 ... I 


5 6 




O'T 


4.ao „. 


6 10.30 „, I 


3 3 


5.0 ... 


3 


11.0 ... 1 


5 9 




23 


5.0 .., 6 


n.o -.. 1 


3 3 


6,S0 » 


3 


,11.45 ... 1 


5 9 




24 


545 ... 


9 0.0 „. 


9 


0.15 ,.. 


2 9 


6.30 ... 


3 9 




■25 


0,30 ... '^ 


9 6 30 -.- 


6 6 


0.45 .,. 


l.j 9 


7.9 ... 


4 




20 


1.0 ... 15 


6 7,0 .,. 


ti 


1.0 ... 


1*2 6 


7,30 -.. 


3 9 




27 


1.30 ,.. 15 


3 7.45 ,.- 


ti G 


2.0 ... 1 


IJ 9 


8.0 ... 


5 




aa 


2.0 -.. 15 


2 a.o ... 


7 


2,30 ... 


[-2 6 


6.39 .-. 


5 6 




29 


2.30 .., H 


9 8.45 ... 


6 G 


3.0 ... 


h 9 


iO.9 ... 


7, 




30 


3.15 ... U 


6 lO.O ... 


C 


3.30 ,„ 


M 9 


10,45 ... 


7 6 




dt 


, 4.15 -,. -U 


6 10.45 .„ 


IJ, 


5.0 ... 


LI 6 


ll.O ,. 


B 
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JANUARY 1887. 



Date. 


Time. 


F. 


L 


Tim*. 


7 


I. 


Tims. 


P 


r. 


Time. 


P. 


L 




B.M. 


B.M. 


H.M. 


H.M. 


1 


6.80a.m. 


IS 





0.0 AM, 





0.80P.M 


5 


9 


7.0 r.M 


II 


3 


8 


80... 


7 


9 


7.15 ... 


•3j6 


1.80 ... 


e 





8.0 ... 


{^ 


3 


S 


2.0 ... 


9 





8 ... 


13 


•2.15 ... 


4 


8 


8.80 ... 


14 





S 4 


2 80 ... 


8 


3 


8 30... 


13 





2.45 ... 


4 





9.45 ... 


15 


6 


5 


8.80 ... 


8 


6 


9 45 ... 


18 


6 


40 ... 


1 


t 


10.0 ... 


.t>|0| 


6 


4.0 ... 


7 


9 


10.30 ... 


14 





4 15 ... 


1 


6 


1 1 30 ... 


17 





7 


5.80 ... 


6 





11.30... 


14 


9 


5.30 ... 


1 





00 ... 








8 


0.15... 


17 


6 


6.0 ... 


5 


9 


ObO ... 


\b 


6 


6.30 ... 


1 





9 


0.45 ... 


18 





7.0 ... 


5|6| 


1.15... 


15 


9 


7.0 ... 


2 


U 


10 


1.15 ... 


IS 





7 15... 


5 





1.30 ... 


1 ^ 

1 w 


3 


8.0 ... 


3 





11 


2.0 ... 


17 


6 


9 ... 


4 


3 


2 80... 


I L 


3 


9.0 ... 


4 


6 


12 


2.80 ... 


16 


6 


9.30 ... 


4 


3 


8.30 ... 


1.- 


6 


9.30 ... 


4 


9 


18 


3.30 ... 


15 


6 


9.45 ... 


4 


9 


5.80 ... 


J. 





10.45 ... 


6 


9 


U 


5.0 ... 


14 


3 


10.0 ... 


5 


3 


6.0 ... 


\, 





11.45... 


7 


6 


15 


0.15 ... 


Id 





0.0 ... 








0.30 ... 


ii 





6.80 ... 


11 


6 


16 


0.45 ... 


8 





6 45 ... 


12 





1.0 ... 


5 


3 


7.0 ... 


1-2 


6 


17 


1.15... 


7 


9 


7.30 ... 


11 


3 


2.0 ... 


5 





8.30 ... 


12 


9 


S18 


2.30 ... 


7 


6 


8 30... 


11 





2.30 ... 


•1 


6 


9.30 ... 


\^ 


9 


19 


8.80 ... 


7 





9.30 ... 


11 


6 


3.30 ... 


4 


3 


10.15... 


14 


9 


20 


8.45 ... 


6 


9 


10.30 ... 


12 


3 


4.0 ... 


9 


9 


11.0 ... 


15 





21 


5.0 ... 


6 


9 


11.15 ... 


12 


9 


4.45 ... 


? 


3 


11.30... 


15 


3 


22 


5 30... 


6 


6 


11.45... 


13 


; 


5 30... 


1 


6 


0.0 ... 


U 





28 


0.15 ... 


15 


6 


6.0 ... 


6 





0.15 ... 


13 


6 


6.30 ... 


2 


10 


24 


oso ... 


15 


6 


0.30 ... 


5 


7 


0.45 ... 


18 


6 


7.0 ... 


2 


6 


25 


1.0 ... 


15 


3 


7.0 ... 


5 


3 


1.0 ... 


\'6 


8 


7.45 ... 


3 





26 


1.30 ... 


15 





8.0 ... 


5 





2.0 ... 


i;} 





8.80 ... 


4 


3 


27 


2.30 ... 


15 


8 


8.30 ... 


5 


3 


2.45 ... 


ih 


3 


9.0 ... 


6 





28 


8.0 ... 


15 





9.0 ... 


5 


6 


30 ... 


|j 


6 


9.30 ... 


6 





29 


8.80 ... 


14 


9 


9.15 ... 


4 


10 


3 45 ... 


\'i 


6 


10.0 ... 


8 


5 


80 


4.15 ... 


IS 


3 


10.30 ... 


5 


3 


5.0 ... 


W 


3 


11.0 ... 


8 


6 


81 


6.0 ... |l9 


. 9* 11.15... 


5|6 


7.0 ... 


18 





0.0 ... 
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APRIL 1837. 



Bite, 


Time. 


r. 


1. 


Tlmfc 


7 


L 


Time 


P. 


L 


Tima. 


F. 


I 




ii. «♦ 


tf. U. 


H.M. 


1 


I 30a,m/ 


7; 





7.45 AM 


II 


3 


1.45P.11, 


4 


6 


8 45p,m 


M 


3 


i 2 


2.30 ,-. 


^ 





9,15 .„ 


13 


5 


3.0 ... 


4 


6 


9-15 ... 


15 


a 


3 


aj5 •.. 


5 


a 


JO.0 ... 


14 


ft 


4.0 ... 


;■ 


a 


10.0 ... 


16 





4 


4.6 •„ 


3 


6 


10.30 ,.. 


It 





4,30 ... 


3 


3 


ILO ... 


16 


10 


5 


5.0 ... 


2 





n.i5.,. 


10 


10 


5.30 „. 


H 


9 


n.45 ... 


17 





a 


6.0 .*, 


1 


9 


0>0 „, 








o.so ... 


17 





6 „. 


4 


6 


7 


0,30 ... 


16 


9 


6 30 ... 


I 


9 


1.0 *.. 


ih 


9 


7.15 ... 


4 





8 


1.30 .*. 


16 





7.30 ... 


;i 





K45 ... 


16 


3 


7.30 ... 


5 





9 


2>0 „, 


h 





1A5 -. 


2 


6 


2 15„. 


15 


a 


&,30 .„ 


6 





lO 


2 30 .,, 


13 


6 


e.30 „. 


3 


9 


2.30 ... 


N 


3 


90 ... 


** 


6 


n 


a,o ,.. 


I.S 





90 ... 


5 





3.0 ... 


ly 


6 


9.30.. 


a 


6 


12 


3,30 .-. 


12 


a 


!>,30 ,.. 


t> 


6 


4,45 ... 


1-2 





11.0 ... 


7 


9 


13 


5 -» 


N 


ft 


M.0 ,„ 


C 


b 


6.0 «. 


11 





1 i.45 ,„ 


6 





u 


6.0 o. 


10 





11.45 »• 


(i 


9 


e,45 .,. 


II 


6 


0,0 ... 








15 


0,30 „, 


5 


6 


e*45 ... 


It 


6 


I-O .., 


6 


6 


80 ... 


12 





16 


i.O .-, 


7 





SJ5 ... 


11 





2.0 ... 


a 





8,45 „, 


12 


6 


S17 


2 30 ... 


a 


a 


0.0 .» 


Iv 





3J5... ' 


b 


9 


10.30 ... 


13 


6' 


la 


3.30 -., 


4 


9 


10.0 ,.. 


lb 


3 


3,45 ... 


L 





I0.-15 ... 


14 


6 


19 


4.0 ..- 


4 





10.45 ... 


J4 





: 4 30 ... 


5 


6 


no ... 


15 





20 


5A5 ... 


; 


f> 


U.O ... 


ij 


tj 


5.0 ... 


5 





1K30.„ 


15 


6 


21 


5.45 „. 


^ 


i' 


11.45 ... 


III 





5.15 ... 


h 


U 


,.. 








22 


0.30 *,, 


l: 


y 


5 43 ... 


* 


n 


30 -» 


n. 


:i 


7.0 ... 


5 


9 


23 


LO ... 


15 


D 


7.30 ... 


1 


c 


l.SO ... 


lb 


8 


7,IS „. 


6 


3 


24 


L45 ... 


16 


3 


7.30 „. 


1 


6 


1.45 ... 


15 


9 


8.0 ... 





9 


2& 


2,0 ... 


N 


6 


8 15 ... 


: 


6 


2.15 _ 


i4 


9 


8.30 ... 


7 





26 


2.30 ... 


H 


u 


8.30 „. 


:. 


a 


2.30 ... 


r. 


9 


9.0 ... 


7 





27 


3.0 .„ 


1- 


5 


9.30 ... 


i 





3.30 ... 


\ii 


a 


10.0 ... 


7 





28 


4 _ 


h. 


u 


lO.O .,. 


b 


6 


5 30 ... 


13 


6 


11.45 ... 


7 


3 


U9 


6 .... 


II 


6 


\iA5 ... 


5 


9 


7.0 ... 


\ii 





0.0 ... 








30 


1.0 ... 


5 





7.30 .« 


V2 





K30 ,.. 


6 





8.0 ... 


13 


6 



I 



S73 
MAT 1897. 



Date. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Tiioe. >. 


3 




H. M. 






H. M. 


H. M 


II. M. 




1 


2X) A.U' 


5 





9.0 A.M. 


\4 





2.45P.1I 


5 


G 


9.80p.m. 


14:6 


s s 


8.80 ... 


*> 


9 45 ... 


15 





8.45 ... i 5 


G 


10 30 ... 15' 3 1 


s 


8.45 ... 


d| 6 


10.45 ... 


16 





4.0 ... ' 5 


3 


10.45 ... 15 


9 


4 


5.0 ... 


3 


11.30... 


16 


3 


4.30 ... 6 





11.45... IG 





5 


5.0 .- 


2 


11.45... 


16 


6 


5.30 ... C 





0.0 ... 








6 


0.15 ... 


16 


6. SO ... 


1 


6 


0.30 ... :16 


i 


7.0 ... 


6 


6 


7 


1.45 ... 


15 6 


7.15... 


1 


9 


1.0 ... "16 


9 


7.0 ... G 


6 


8 


1.15... 


15 


7.15 ... 


3 


6 


1.30... ;15 


G 


7.30 ... I 7 





9 


2.0 ... 


13 G 


8.0 ... 


4 





2.30 ... U 


6 


8.0 ... 


' 


' 


10 


2.30 ... 


12' 9 


8.15 ... 


( 





2.30 ... |13 


9 


8.30 ... 


7 9 


11 


3.80 ... 


12 


8.30 ... 


6 





3.30 ... :ij 


9 


9.30 ... 


8 


IS 


8.45 ... 


11 6 


9.45 ... 


6 


6 


3.45... :l-2 6 


10 30... 


8 6 


18 


4.30 ... 


10. 9 


10.J5 ... 


7 





6.30 ... 12 6 


11.45 ... 


86 


14 


6.30 ... 


llj 


1 1.45 ... 


V 


7.0 ... ;ii> 


0.0 ... 





16 


0.30 ... 


8' 

1 


7.0 ... 


111 3 


0.45 ... j 7; 


8 ... 


12' 3 

1 


8 16 


2.30 ... 


5' 6 


8.30 ... 


12I 


2.80 ... ; Gj G 


8 45 ... 


13 


17 


3.0 ... 


V 


9.80 ... 


13 


8.0 ... : 6 6 


9.45 ... 


13 9 


18 


8.30 ... 


3' 6 


10.0 ... 


14 


6 


4.0 ... 1 6 


6 


10.0 ... 


14 3 


19 


4.30 ... 


3J 


II.O .. 


15 


9 


4 30 ... i i 


6 


11.0 ... 


N6 


20 


5.0 ... 


r 6 


11.30... 


Ifi 6 


4 45 ... t 


6 


11.45 ... 


15 


91 


6.0 ... 


I'O 


0.0 ... 








0.15 ... \: 





6 ... 


& 3 

1 


92 


0.30 ... 


15 


6 30 ... 


1 





0.45 ... 1 16 


9 


6 45 ... 


6 G 


98 


1.0 ... 


14 


6 


7.0 ... 


1 


30 


1.30 .. JI6 


3 


7.30 ... 


6 3 


94 


1.80 ... 


13 


9 


8 ... 


*2 


6 


2.0 ... 15 


8 


8.30 ... 


6 


6 


25 


2.30 ... 


13 


3 


8 30 ... 


3 





3.0 ... 14 


9 


9.0 ... 


6 


9 


96 


3.0 ... 


12 


9 


9.0 ... 


4 





4.0 ... 14 


.0 


lO.O ... 


7 





97 


4 30 ... 


12 


3 


10.30 ... 


5 





4.30 ... 1:3 


G 


10.30 ... 


7 


3 


96 


5.0 ... 


12 





11.0 ... 


6 





5.0 ... '1:3 


6 


11.30 ... 


7 


6 


99 


60 ... 12 


6 


0.0 ... 


U 





1.0 ... ' C 


3 


7.0 ... 


13 


6 


80 


1.30 ... ! 6 


6 


7.30 ... 


\l 


9 


2.0 ... 


G 


6 


8.45 ... 


18 


6 


81 


2 45 ... • 6 


_6 


9.0 ... 


14 


3 


3.0 ... 


G 





9.80.. 


14 dl 










] 


I. 1 
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JDiNE 1837. 



D*14. 


Time, f. 


I, 


Time. V. 


L 


Tlm^, If. 


I, TFine, F, 


L 




tl. M» 


H,M. 


n.M- 


a.H, 


I 


3.30 a.m. i 


1 6 


10.0a*m.|I^ 


i 3 


4.0 F.u. 


6 10.0 F.M 14 


3 


430 ... ^ 


» iF 


11.0 ... \i 


y 


5.0 ... 7 


ILO ... U| 3 


3 


5S ,„ 5 


i 


11.45 ». H 


J 2 


5.30 „. ' 6 


9 [\A5 ... U 3' 


4 


5.30 ,-. 1 


> 


0.0 .,, < 


> 


0.15 ... It 


5 30 ,., 


'« 


5 


Q.15 •.. t 


i\ 


0.0 ... ' 


3 3 


0.30... 15 


9 7.0 -» 7 6| 


6 


0.30 ... i 


3 9 


7.0 P.. ' 


i 


1.0 „. 15 


3 7 30 ... 


7 e 


7 


1.30 .„ 1 


3 


7A$ .*. 


* 


1,45 .,. N 


9 8.30 ... 


7 Q 


S 


2.0 ... t 


2, 6 


8.45 *•. 


i B 


2.15 ... 14 


C 9.0 ... 


7 9 


CI 


3p0 .*. 1 


2 3 


9.0 ... 


5 rj 


3 30... 13 


9.30 ... 


9 


10 


3-343 ... i 


i 9 


D,45 ,« 


5 


3.45 .,. 13 


3 10.30 ... 


a 


Jl 


40 .., 1 


i| a 


10.30 „. 


7 


4.30 ... Iv 


9 1U0 ,. 


8 3 


13 


5,0 .., i 


1 


11.0 ... 


8 


5.30 ... 13 


3 0,0 ... 





13 


0,30 ... 


n 


^.30 *.. 1 


1 b 


0,30 ... e 


7,0 ... 13 6 


U 


KO .„ 


1 


7,30 .,. 1 


i* 


1.30... 9 


9.0 ... 13 d 


S isGile 


2.0 ... 


5 


0.0 ^.. i 


4 


2.0 ... 8 


9 9 30... N 


IG 


2.30 .« 


4,u 


9.30... 1 


5 


3.30 ... t 


9,45 ... 1 


4 


17 


3 45 — 


3 *^ 


10.45 ,-. 1 


5 9 


4.15 ... 7 


10,15... 1 


^ 3 


IS 


4.30 ... 


^l u 


11,0 ... 1 


<■ 6 


5.0 ... <^ 


9 11,0 ... I 


4 6 


19 


6.0 ... 


. <j 


11 30 p.. \ 


<■ 9 


5 45 ... 1 6 


y 11.45... 1 


4 


20 


00 ... 


1 "^ 


0.0 ... 


U 


0.15 ... «U 


7,0 ,« 


5 9 


21 


1.0 ,.. 1 


^ ^' 


7.30 ... 


2 


L30 ... \*' 


9 7 30 ... 


5 6 


22 


L30 ... 1 


4 t^ 


7 30 ,.. 


J 3 


2.0 .,. U' 


6 8,0 ... 





23 


2.0 .,< 1 


4 li 


8 30 >.. 


A 


2.45 ... 15 


9 8.45 ,.. 


G 9 


24 


3,0 .., 


a *» 


0-15 ... 


5 


3,15 ... S5 


<J 10.30... 


7j 6 


2b 


4.0 ,., 1 


^ 3 


10 43 -., 


I 


5.0 ... U] 


o' n,o ... 


7' 9 


26 


5.30 ... n 


- 9 


n,30 ... 


7 


1 6.30 ... Ji 


9 0.0 ... 





27 


0.30 ... 


e !i 


7.) ... 


1' 


1.0 ... t 


n 7.30 ... 


n) 


S28 


L30 ... 


6 3 


7.30 ... 


1 l> 


145... t 


^ 3 8.0 ... 


i;i y 


29 


' SO .„ 


6 9 


8.'J ... 1 


ir. (i 


2.30 ... !■ 


9.0 ... 


u 3 


30 
1 


3.0 ... 


4 


Q.30 ... 


14 3 


3.30 ... ^ 


• 9.45 ... 


13 9 
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JULY 1837. 



JMm. 


Tlm#. 


P. 


I. 


Time. |P. I. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


'i 




H. M. 


B.M. 




H.M. 






U. M. 


""1 


1 


8.45A.1I. 


3 


6 


10.d0A.M 


14 9 


3.45 P.M ' 7 


3 


10.15p.m. 13 


2 


4.50 ... 


3 


6 


il.O .. 


U.IO 

1 


4.30 ... 1 7 





10.45... 13 3 


S 


5.0 ... 


3 


9 


11.45 ... 


1411 


5.45 ... 1 (i 


9 


11.45 ... 13 


4 


6.0 .. 


3 


9 


0.0 ... 


o' 


0.15... 


, 


1 1 


6.0 ... 7 
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3 


a 


LO ..- 


6 





7.0 ..> 


l^ 


9 


10 ... 


4 


t» 


60 ... 


U 


3 





2 .„ 


7 





&.30 ... 


ib 


G 


2 30 ... 


3 





9.30 ... 


L5 


3 


io 


2 30 », 


i 7 


^ 


9 30 „, 
J 0.30 ... 


\b 





2.45 ... 


3 





10.30 ... 


IG 





11 


30 ». 


'• 


a 


14 





3.30 ... 


3 


a 


no ... 


IG 


6 


\2 


4.0 •„ 


G 





U.30... 


N 





5.0 ... 


^ 





n,3o... 


Ui 


3 


Id 


0-0 ... 


U 





1 1 45 .., 


H 





6 30 ... 


2 


6 


0.0 „. 








14 


QAo ... 


Ml 





6.30 ... 


t 





0.30 ... 


13 


6 


@,o ... 


2 


Q 


Id 


1.0 ,» 


16 





70 ... 


e 


9 


i.BO ... 


13 


a 


7.0 ... 


4 





16 


1 30,., 


16 


s 


7.30 ... 


7 





2.0 ... 


[■2 


a 


S.0 ... 


5 





' 17 


2.0 „. 


ib 





8 ,., 


J 


6 


2A5 ... 


V^ 


3 


9.3i) „. 


C 





18 


2.20 ... 


U 


,g' 


6. SO ... 


6 





3.0 ... 


If] 





lO.O ... 


' a 


u 


10 


3.0 ... 


U 


3 10 30 ,.. 


r 


3 


4.0 ... 


LI 


9 


11.0 ... 


6 


9 


2a 


4.0 ,.. 


N 


o|u ,.. 


^ 


G 


4 J5 ... 


n 


G 


11 ... 


G 


9 


21 


4,30 „, 


it 


J 11.30 ... 


7 





5.0 .„ 


i\ 


ri 


11.30 ... 


7 


6 


22 


5 ,.. 


j:j 


n 45 ... 


L 





6.0 ... 


i'.. 


3 


0.0 ... 


\* 





23 


0.30 ... 


7 


6 0.30 ,.. 


i:^ 





I.O ... 


4 


9 


8.0 ... 


.3i 


G 


24 


2.0 .., 


^ 


6 8.30 ... 


li 


9 


2.30 ... 


4 





9.0 ... 


i 
14 


3 


23 


2.30 ... 


/ 


fl D.15 .-. 
0.30 ... 
9 10.30 ... 


1: 





3.0 ,,, 


4 





9.30 ... 


15 





2G 


3 30 ... 


7 


^^ 


3 


3 30 ... 


3 





lo.ao ... 


IG 





27 


4.0 ... 


tf 


Ni 6 


5.45 ... 


J 


6 


11 45 ... 


17 





28 


a 30 ... 


t.' 


G 
G 


0,0 .„ 


if; 


0.30 ... 


14 


D 


G.0 ... 


1 3 


29 


7.0 ,.. 


17 


7.0 ... 


^ 





i [5 ... 


Ij 


a 


6.0 ... 


1 b 


30 


1.0 „. 


'^ 


6 


7.0 ... 


G 





1 30 ... 


15 
15 


n 


5.0 ... 


1 6 


31 


\ i5 ... 


17 


6 


fl,0 ... 


oloj 


2.0 ... 





5 30 ... 


1 G 



281 
JANUARY 1838. 



Date. 

I 

2 

8 

4 

5 
S 6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
S22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
Si 



Time. 



ii. M. 
•2..iO A.M 

3.0 ... 

0.9U ••• 

5.0 ... 
5.30 •.. 
1.15 ••• 
2.30 ... 
3.30 ... 
40 ... 
5.0 ... 
6 ... 
OM ... 

1 ... 
1.15... 
1.45 ... 
2.0 ••• 
2.15 ... 
2.30 ... 
3.'<0 ... 
50 ... 
7.0 ... 
0.30 ... 
2.0 ... 
3.30 ... 
4.30 ... 
4.30 ... 
0.15 ... 
45 ... 
115.,. 
2.30 ... 

2 45 ... 



Time. 
H. M. 

8 30A& 
9.0 ... 
9.30 ... 

10.30 ... 
N.45... 

7.30 ... 

8.0 ... 

9..*>0 ... 
10 30 ... 

n.o ... 

.., 

«.0 ... 

7.0 ... 

7.15 ... 

8.0 ... 

8.30 ... 

9.0 ... 

9.45 ... 
10 ... 
il.30 ... 

0.0 ... 

7 30 ... 

9.0 ... 

9 45 ... 
10.30 ... 
11.80 ... 

5.30 ... 
7.0 ... 
7.30 ... 
8.30 ... 
9 ... 



F. 


I. 


G 





J 


9 


1 





J 





a 


(1 


II 


G 


!•) 


;j 


1. 


G 


•j 


9 


1 ■ 













I) 


7 





(: 


(> 


1 


I) 








6 


9 


D 


G 







o 








{) 


11 


G 


1. 


3 


i;: 





.4 


3 


1., 





6 


9 


-J 


3 


5 





•■ 





4 






Time. 
11. M. 

*2.15p.m 
3.0 ... 
4 30 ... 
5.30 ... 
7.30 ... 
1.30 ... 
3.0 ... 
4.0 ... 
5.0 ... 
6.0 ... 
0.15 ... 
0.-I5 ... 
1.(5 ... 
1.30 ... 
1.45 ... 
2.15 ... 
•2.80 ... 
3.30 ... 
5.0 ... 
6.0 ... 
0.15 ... 
1.30 ... 
2.30 ... 
3.45 ... 
4.0 ... 
4.30 ... 
0.15 ... 
1.0 ... 
2.0 ... 
2.45 ... 
3.0 ... 



F 


I 


-1 


J 


.4 


U 


1 


9 







' 


U 


:> 


() 


;> 


G 









-1 


13 


:i 


1.^ 


G 


13 


.'i 


!•. 


9 


I'- 





ll 


9 


11 


G 


:i 





■i 


G 


4 


3 


3 


9 


3 


{) 


:i 


(1 


•2 


G 


l.i 


G 


h> 





15 


9 


15 


() 


15 






Time. K. I. 



II. M. 
6.0 P.M 

7.30 ... 
10.0 ... 
1-2 ... 

... 

7 30 ... 
9.0 ... 

10.0 ... 
11.0 ... 
11.45 ... 

5.0 .. 

0.0 ... 

6.45 ... 

7.30 ... 

8 ... 
9.0 ... 
9.. 30 ... 
9.45 ... 

10 30 ... 
11.30... 

7.0 ... 

8.45 ... 

9.:J0 ... 
10.30 ... 
11.30 ... 

0.0 ... 

6.0 ... 

7.0 ... 

8.0 ... 

8.45 ... 

9 ... 



M 1 








o; 



15! u 

I 

to 9 
IG 
4 
4 3 

4 9 

5 

Y 

6,6 




282 



FEBRU^ar 1838. 



Dits. 


Time* F. 


t. Tinwi, F, 


U 1 


Time. F. 


t. 


Tlmo, 


F,|l. 




t.at. 


H.M. 




a.M. 




o,w. 




I 1 


3.0 AM. la 


9 9.80^. V. 4 





4,0 P.M U 


3 


IO,30p.w. 


6 9 


2 


4.30 ,., 14 


6 10,45 ,M 4 





5.0 „/l2 


9 


11,0 ... 


7 


3 


5.30 „• 13 


n.45.., a 





0.0 ... C 





6,0 ... 


12 6 


4 


0J5 »• 6 


e.ao ... IS 





0,30,.. 4 


6 


7.0 ... 


13 


S 5 


LO ,„ 7 


7,15 ... n 


6 


1.30 ... 5 3| 


S.30 ... 


js 3' 


6 


2.30 «. 6 


$,45... I 


6 


3.0 ... 4 


,6 


9,30 -.. 


14 


7 


30 ... G 


9 9.30 ... 1 


£ 3 


4,0 ... 39] 


J0J5 ... 


15 


8 


4,13 ... 6 


3 10.30 .,. i: 


J 


4.80 ... ^ 


1 


10,45 ... 


15 


9 


5<o ..* e 


3 11,0 ,.. 1, 


3 6 


5,45 ii. ' 


1 


11.45 ... 


re 9 


10 


G<Q ... e 


0,0 ..* i 





0.15 ... 1 


4 


5.30 ,-. 


4 u 


U 


0.15 .« ic 


6,0 ... 


5 9 


0,45 ... I 


4 


6,45 ... 


5 6 


12 


1,0 .„ 16 


fl 7.0 .., 


& 


1,15 ... J 


4 


7.0 .M 


1 e 


19 


IJ5.»I|5 


6 7.30 ... 


4 9 


l.SO .M 1 


3 9 


8,0 ».. 


5| 6 


14 


1,45.., 14 


9 3.30 ... 


4 6 


2,0 ... I 


3 6 


8,30 ... 


6 


15 


2.15.., 14 


8 9.0 *.. 


4 


2.30 ... I 


3 


9.0 ... 


6 e 


16 


2.45 ... 13 


3 9,30 ... 


3 3 


3,0 ... 1 


- 6 


9-30 ... 


7 


17 


3.15 ... 12 


9 10.0 .« 


4 9 


9,30 .., 1 


1 6 


10.30 ... 


7 a 


18 


3.30 .,- 1 1 


9 11.0 », 


5 6 


4.0 .,< 1 


'.> 


11.0 .., 


7 


19 


4.30 ... U 


6 11.15... 


5 9 


6,0 ... \ 


^2 3 


IL45 ... 


7 6 


4^0 


j 7.15.,, 11 


1K43.., 


5 


8.0 .. 1 


3 3 


1 0.0 .„ 





21 


LO ... 7 


3 6.15 ... 1 


1 3 


1,30 .., 


4 


9.0 ... 


N 


2-2 


2.30 .„ 7 


aau .„ i 


H 6 


3.0 ... 


S 


10.0 ... 


15, 3 


23 


3.45 ... 6 


tj 10J5 ... \ 


4 3 


4.0 ... 


2 G 


ILSO ... 


17 


24 


5,0 ... ' 5 


J 1.45 ... 1 


li 6 


5A5 ... 


1 


1L45 ... 


17 9 


25 


5-30 ... f 


0.0 .., 





0.15 ... 


e C 


6.0 ... 


1 


26 


0.15 ... 17 


9; 6.30... 


2 6 


0.30 .., 


7 


7,0 ... 


2 


27 


0.45 ... n 


^ u 7.30 ... : 


1 6 


LO ... 


b 9 


7,30 ... 


4 


28 


1.30 ... n 


6 8 ... 


i!:e 


2.0 ... 


43 3 


6.0 ... 


5 



I 
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MARCH 1888. 



Date. 


TimA. 


F. 


1. 


Time. 


P. 


I. 


Time. 


P. 


I. 


Time. 


^• 


I 




H.M. 


H.M. 


H.M. 


H. M. 




1 


2.I5A.1C. 


16 


8 


8.45a.m. 


2 


8 


2.45 p.m. 


15 





9.0 P.M. 


6 





2 


2.90... 


15 





9.80.. 


8 


8 


8.0 ... 


18 


6 


10.0 ... 


6 


9 


8 


8.0 ... 


14 





10.80 ... 


4 


6 


8.45 ... 


12 


6 


II.O ... 


7 





4 


4.80 .. 


12 





11.80... 


6 


6 


5.0 ... 


12 





11.45... 


7 


6 


5 


5.45 ... 


1. 


6 


0.0 ... 








0.80 ... 


6 


8 


5.30 ... 


12 





6 


l.SO ... 


7 


6 


6.0 ... 


11 





2.0 ... 


5 





8.30 ... 


18 





S 7 


2^5 ... 


7 





9.0 ... 


11 





8.0 ... 


4 


9 


9.30 ... 'l3 

1 


9 


8 


8.15 ... 


7 





9.45 ... 


12 





8.80 ... 


4 


6 


10.0 ... |14 


6 


9 


8.80 ... 


6 


6 


10.80 ... 


18 





8.45 ... 


4 





11.0 ...115 





10 


4^... 


4 


9 


11.15... 


IS 


9 


4.45 ... 


4 


8 


11.30... ;I5 


e 


11 


5.0 ... 


4 


6 


11.45... 


14 


8 


5.80 ... 


4 


6 


0.0 ... 1 





12 


0.15... 


15 


9 


6.0 ... 


4 


6 


0.30 ... 


14 


6 


6.0 ... 4 


8 


18 


0.80 ... 


15 


9 


6.80 ... 


8 


9 


0.45 ... 


14 


9 


7.0 ... 4 


6 


U 


1.15 ... 


15 


9 


7.80 ... 


8 


8 


1.80 ... 


15 





6.80 ... 


5 





15 


1.80 ... 


15 


6 


7.45 ... 


3 


8 


1.45 ... 


14 


9 


8.0 ... 


« 


» 


16 


2.0 ... 


14 


9 


8.80 ... 


8 


6 


2.15 ... 


14 


6 


8.80 ... 


6 9 


17 


2.80 ... 


14 





9.0 ... 


4 





2.80 ... 


Id 


9 


8.45 ... 


^ 


18 


1.80 ... 


Id 


6 


9.15 ... 


4 


6 


8.80 ... 


13 


6 


9.0 ... 


7 


6 


19 


8^ ... 


12 


8 


9.80 ... 


5 


6 


4.0 ... 


12 


9 


10.80 ... 


8 





SO 


5.0 ... 


11 


6 


9 80... 


6 


6 


6.0 ... 


12 


9 


11.30 ... 


8 


6 


21 


7.0 ... 


11 


8 


11.80... 


6 





7.80 ... 


13 


6 


0.0 ... 








S22 


0.80 ... 


8 





8.0 ... 


11 


9 


1.0 ... 


5 


9 


9.0 ... 


U 


6 


28 


1.80 ... 


7 


9 


9 80... 


18 


8 


2.80 ... 


4 





lO.O ... 


15 


9 


24 


8.0 ... 


6 





lO.O ... 


14 


6 


8.45 ... 


3 





10.80 ... il6 

1 


6 


25 


4.0 ... 


4 





10.45 ... 


16 





4.80 ... 


1 


9 


11.0 ... 


17 


6 


26 


5.0 ..• 


2 





11.80... 


17 





5.80 ... 


8 





11.45 ... 


17 


9 


27 


5.80 ... 


1 





0.0 ... 








0.15 ... 


17 


6 


6 30... 


2 


8 


28 


0.15 ... 


17 


6 


7.0 ... 


1 





0.80 ... 


17 


6 


7.0 ... 


4 





29 


1.0 ... 


16 


10 


8.0 ... 


1 





2.0 ... 


16 


9 


8 ... 


4 


6 


80 


2.0 ... 


16 


8.30 ... 


2 


2 


2,80 ... 


15 


6 


8.45 ... 


6 





81 


2.80 ... 


14 6 


9.0 ... 


8 


_0 


8.0 ... U 





9.30 ... 


J6 


_9 



384 









APRIL 


1836 


' 








DltO. 


Time. F. 


L 


Timp. Fp 


~ 


Time. P 


' 


Time. "•.'■ 


1 1 


I 


I.RI* 


H.M. 




y.M. 


H,M. 




1 


3.0 A,M.jl^ 


I 9 


LG.O A.U 5 





3.0 l-.li ^ 


ti 


lO.O P.M 7 


u 


2 


3,30 „. It 


i <i 


10.^0... e 





5.0 ... 1 


1 ^* 


11.45... 7 


i' 


3 


6 43... 1 


G 


... c 


^ 


OJS ... ■ 


9 


a 30 ... 1 


( 


4 


30 ,» ' 


? *' 


7.0 „, 1 





1 30 ... 


J (i 


7J5 ... 1 


9 


S 5 


L45,» 


7 


7 30 „• ' 1 


tJ 


20 .« 1 


( f* 


^30... u 


1 


6 


2,30 .» 


i t} 


8 30... h 


I 6 


2 45 ... i 


.1 ^ 


9.20 ... 1 


h 


7 


2 30 ,„ 


5 ri 


9 30 .., U 


J 3 


4^ ». ^ 


6 


(0 30 ... 3 


(t 


8 


4.S0,« 


^ 


lUO ... h 


1 -) 


4 30 .., 


. ir 


n.o ... j6 




9 


3.0 «. 


4' 6 


M.30... h 


> 


3 13 ... 


4 6 


1143..- u> 


;j 


10 


3.30 „, 


3 9 


... ( 


) 


0J5 ... 


6 b 


5 30 -. . 


tj 


11 


0.13... I 


i 


6.0 ... . 


a o' 


0.30 ... ' 


3 6 


SJ5 ... 1 1 


ii 


\2 


0.30-.. I 


D ti 


** BO .., 


[J 


0.15 ... ' 


G 


3.30 ... 6 


;i 


t3 


1,0 .„ ( 


3 


7 ... 


J 9 


1.13.. » 


. -"1 


7.0 ... {, 


H 1 


U 


L30... 1 


1 n 


7.30 ... 


3 u 


(.30 ... - 


9 


9 ... 7 


e 


13 


2.30... t 


^ u 


9 13 ... ' 


t- 


3 9 ... t 


3 1* 


9 30 ... 7 


9 


16 


3.0 .„ 1 


3j (> 


9,30 ... 


I 6 


3 30 .., 1 


; G 


10.0 ... 1 


It 


17 


i.O ... 1 


1 6 


10.30 ... 


3 


4,30 ... 1 


y 


10 45... : 




13 


4,13... \ 


'1'' 


MO ... 


3 (i 


30 ... i 


_ li 


11.13... ; 




19 


5 30 ... 1 


1^3 


i I 30 ... 


0'. 


6.30 ... 1 


'2 D 


11.45 , ■ 
^^.0 .., 1 


9 


<-2Q 


7 .„ 


i 9 


.,. 





30 ... 


5 U 


1' 


, ^Jl 


l:?o,.. 


.7 <l 


8J3 ... ( 


3 .S 


2 13 ... 


4 


9 ... I.J 




O-T 


2 30 .., 


4 


9.30 ... 1 


4 9 


3.30 ... 


-t 1 U 


9 30 ... 1 


41 


123 


3 30 „. 


■J (i 


10 ... 1 


e n 


3 ... 


4 


110 ... 1^1 





24 


■j.ao „, 


1 t> 


II 30 ... 


7 fi 


3 30 ... 


H G 


n.4a ... i 


b 


1 53 


5 45 .-. 


i i) 


11. ^3 ... 


7 6 


GO .,* 


/; 


... « 


U 


2G 


n.30... 


!6 3 


6.30 ... 


J 


KO ... 


7 a 


6.30 ... i 


G| 


27 


1 .„ 


1j ti 


7.0 „. 


^2 


1.30 ... 


j^ u 


7 30 „. 1 


6 


■J8 


J ... 


f4| 8 


«.0 .,. 


3 


2 30 .,. 


1,. 3 


1 8.0 ... ; 


G 


:19 


'i.30 ,„ 


13; 


B.30 ... 


4 n 


, 2 45 ... 


U II 


9,0 ... ' 


ti 


3D 


3.0 ... 


12 


9.0 ... 


3 


3.30 ... 


10 G 


9.30 ... ^ 


^ 3 



( 
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MAY 1888. 



Date. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


I. 




H. M. 






H. M. 






H. M. 






H. M. 






1 


3.45A.II. 


11 


9 


10.0 A.M. 


6 


9 


4.0 P.M 


1-2 





10.30p.m. 


8 


6 


2 


•1.30 ... 


11 


6 


11.0 ... 


6 


9 


6.0 ... 


13 





1 1 30 ... 


7 


6 


8 


6.0 ... 


10 


6 


11.45 ... 


7 





6.80 ... 


\-2 


6 


00 ... 








4 


ISO ... 


7 


6 


7.0 ... 


II 





1.30 ... 


7 





8 ... 


13 





S 5 


1.45 ... 


6 





8.30 ... 


.2 





2.0 ... 


7 


6 


9.15 ... 


13 





6 


8.!5 ... 


5 





9.30 ... 


13 


3 


3.0 ... 








10.0 ... 


13 


6 


7 


8.45 ... 


4 





9.45 ... 


13 


9 


3.45 ... 


6 





10.15... ,13 


6 


8 


4.15... 


3 6 

1 


10.45 ... 


U 


6 


4.30 ... 


C 





10.30 ... 


14 





9 


5 ... 


3 


11.0 ... 


16 





5 30 ... 


6 





11.45 ... 


14 


3 


10 


5.80 ... 


•2 


1 1 45 ... 


1^ 


6 


6.0 ... 


6 


6 


0.0 ... 







11 


0.15 ... 


14 


6.0 ... 


1 


6 


6.15 ... 


15 6 


6.30 ... 







12 


0.30 ... 


13 9 


6.45 ... 


1 


6 


0.45 ... 


15 6 


7 30 ... 


'6|9 


18 


1.0 ... 


13 6 


7.45 ... 


•i 


3 


1 30 ... 


15; 


80 ... 


7,0 


14 


1.30 ... 


13 3 


8 15 ... 


3 





2 ... 


U 


3 


8 30 ... 




6 


15 


2.30 ... 


12 3 


8 30 ... 


-1 





2.30 ... 


13 


9 


10 ... 







16 


8.0 ... 


11 9 


10.30 ... 


5 





4.0 ... !|.^ 


3 


10 ... 







17 


4.80 ... 


11 


6 


10.45 ... 


6 





4 30 ... 12 


9 


11.0 ... 




6 


18 


5.80 ... 


II 


9 


11.45 ... 


6 


8 


6.30 ... 1 13 





11 30... 


^1^ 


19 


7.15... 


12 


6 


0.0 .. 








1.0 ... 


< 





8 ... 


13' 9 


S20 


1.0 ... 


5 





8.30 ... 


l;i 


9 


1 30 ... 


( 





9.0 ... 




3 


21 


2.0 ... 


4 


G 


9.0 ... 


15 





2.30 ... 


5 


6 


10 ... 




3 


22 


4.0 ... 


1 





10.30 ... 


R 





4.0 ... 


t 





10 30 ... 




6 


28 


4.30 ... 


1 





11.0 ... 


l() 


6 


5.0 .. 


b 


9 


11.0 ... 




9 


24 


6.0 ... 


1 





1130... 


.6 


9 


5 30 ... 


5 


9 


0.0 ... 








25 


0.15 ... 


U 


6 


5 45 ... 


1 





0.15... 


It) 


6 


6.0 ... 
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1^ 





9.^5 ^^ 


*. " 


3.30 *•, 


l*: 


3 


i0.30 .,. 


5 


:ai 


4.0 .*. 


U i» 


U.O ,^ 


6 


4,30 ... 


J*i 


3 


IK30.., 


6 6 


2d 


4,30 ... 


14 U 


0.0 .,• 


o;o 


0J5... 


4 


6 


5.0 ,.. 


lii 


^ia 


0,30 ,., 


7 


5,0 *» 


13, G 


I.O .„ 


4 





7,30.., 


la 6 


^i7 


l,^». 


7 9 


7.30 ,„ 


13| 6 


1,30 ... 


S 


a 


8.0 ... 


14 S 

1 


*^ii 


;I0 .., 


7 ti 


a 15.., 


12; 9 


2,15 ,.. 


S 


3 


9.0 ,., 


15 1 6 


d^ 


ii.O .., 


7 


0,0 -, 


13 6 


3.30 ,.» 


S 6 


10.30 ,„ 


16 I 9 


30 


40 ... 


e 6 


\ i .so ... 


A^ 


4,30 *.. 


aj3 


11,45 ... 


17 10 


31 


4.30 ,„ 


1 


0.0 ,.. 


0' 


0J5 ,„ 


Jl 


1 3 


5.0 ... 


2 
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JANUARY 1639. 



9»t«. 


Time. F. 


I. 


Time. P. 


ll. 


Timt. 


P. 


I. Time. 


F. 


I. 




a.x. 




H. M. 




H. M. 






u.;if. 




1 


0.30a.m. i; 


no 


5.80A.1I. i 


b 9 


0.30r.M. 


14 


6 


6.0 P.M. 


5 


6 


2 


1.0 ... i: 


MO 


6.15 ... . 


> 6 


I.O ... 


14 


3 


6.30 ... 


8 


6 


3 


1.30 ... 1( 


^ 6 


7.0 ... i 


1 8 


1.30 ... 


14 





7.0 ... 


4 





4 


2.0 ... U 


> 


7.30 ... , 


> 3 


2.15 ... 


13 





7.45 ... 


4 





5 


2.80 ... K 


& 3 


6.0 ... , 


3 3 


2.45 ... 


12 


6 


8.0 ... 


4 


6 


6 


2.45 ... 1^ 


1 6 


8.30 ... 


5 6 


2.45 ... 


12 





9.0 ... 


5 





7 


3.0 ... 1' 


» 


9.0 ... 


S 


3.15 ... 


n 


9 


11.0 ... 


5 


9 


8 


4Jd ... 1 


3 


11.30 ... 


S 6 


4.30... 


11 





11.30... 


6 





9 


5JD ... 1 


2 6 


11.45 ... 


6 9 


6.0 ... 


11 





0.0 ... 








10 


0.15 ... 


9 


6.80 ... 1 


2 


^ 0.80 ... 


6 





6.0 ... 


11 


8 


U 


1.0 ... 


9 


6.30 ... 1 


1 9 


12.30 ... 


6 





7.0 ... 


11 


6 


12 


1.80 ... 


8 8.0 ... I 


2 9 


1.30 ... 


5 





9.0 .. 


14 


8 


IS 


2.0 ... 


7 6 8.80 ... 1 


2 


3.0 ... 


4 





lO.O ... 


14 


9 


14 


3.30.. 


7 10.30 ... 1 
6 9 ■11,30... 1 


2 9 


4.0 ... 


8 





11.80 ... 


15 


8 


15 


6.0 ... 


8 6 


5.80 ... 


2 





0.0 ... 








16 


0.15 ... 1 


6 3 


6.0 ... 


6 6 


0.30 ... 


IS 


9 


ejo ... 


1 





17 


0.80 ... 1 


6 6 


6,30 ... 


6 6 


1.0 ... 


U 


3 


6.80 ... 


I 





18 


1.0 ... 1 


e 9 


7.80 ... 


5 


1.15... 


14 


6 


7.80 ... 


1 


6 


19 


U5 ... 1 


6 9 


8.0 ... 


4 


2.0 •.. 


14 


6 


8.0 ... 


2 


6 


20 


2^ ... I 


6 9 


8.30 ... 


2 9 


2.30 ... 


14 





8.45 ... 


4 





21 


2.30 ... 1 


6 


9.0 ... 


8 


8.45 ... 


IS 


9 


9.30 ... 


S 


6 


,22 


4.0 ... 1 


"1 ojio.o ... 

« 10 . 10.80 ... 
« 3 12.0 ... 


8 6 


4.15 ... 


18 





10.0 ... 


4 


6 


28 


4,15... 1 


4 


4.80 ... 


11 


9 


11.30 ... 


5 





24 


4.30 ... » 


4 3 


7.0 ... 


12 


6 


0.0 ... 








25 


0.80... 


i 6 7.15... 1 


2 


2.0 ... 


4 


3 


7.0 ... 


IS 


3 


26 


3.0 «. 


« 7.30... I 


6 6 


4.0 ... 


4 





10.0 ... 


14 


6 


27 


3.30 ... 


7 9.45 ... 


2 


3.45 ... 


8 


8 


10.0 ... 


15 


8 


28 


4.0 ... 


6 9 10.30... 
6 6 11.45... 


12 6 


4.0 ... 


S 


6 


11.80 ... 


15 


9 


29 


6.0 ... 


IS 6 


6.80 ... 


4 





0.45 ... 


16 





' 80 


6.0 ... 


6 0.0 ... 


n 


12.0 ... 


16 





630 ... 


4 





81 


7.0 ... 


14 6 5.0 ... 


3 


0.80 ... Il2 


J_ 


5.45 ... 


jL2l 



^94 
PEBBUABY 183d. 



D«te. 


Tima, 


F. 


L 


Tim*. 


p* 


I, 


Time. 


F- 


L 


Ttnw. 


W. 


I. 




D.lf. 






B.H. 






H.M. 






B,M. 






I 


0,45a.ai. 


14 


6 


7*45a.m. 


5 





LO p.u. 


15 


6 


7.30P.M 


4 





2 


LSO .„ 


14 





7,00 „. 


^ 


6 


1.45... 


15 


e 


3.0 ... 


4 


6 


3 


1.45 .„ 


14 


0' 


7 J5 ... 


6 


6 


2,30 ... 


IS 


6 


9.0 ... 


5 





4 


2.S0 .., 


14 


6 


S.30 ... 


5 


6 


3 ... 


14 





9.15 ... 


5 


6 


5 


2.42 .» 


15 





90 ,.. 


5 


6 


3J5 ,.. 


13 





9.30 ... 


5 





6 


aao », 


12 


9 


9.S0 .,. 


5 


t> 


4.0 .„ 


12' 


6 


10,45 ... 


S 





7 


4 .„ 


12 


6 


10.0 ... 


5 





5,0 „. 


n 


3 


11,0 ... 


a 


Q 


S 


&,dO .„ 


= 2 





11.0 ... 


6 





6i0 ... 


11 


6 


n,45... 


G 


6 


9 


6.30 ,•. 


11 





u.o .., 








L30 ... 


B 


6 


7.0 ... 


12 


6 


JO 


2.0 ,« 


6 


fi 


7.30 ... 


11 





2 SO ... 


b 


■0' 


9,0 ... 


13 


3 


n 


2,30 ,., 


7 


6 


0.30 .•. 


n 


6 


1 S*30 ... 


4 





9,30 ... 


12 


6 


12 


3.0 .^ 


3' 


9 


9,30 ,„ 


14 


a 


»M „. 


a 


9 


10,0 ... 


H 





13 


4.0 ,.. 


S 





10,30 •., 


15 





4.30 ... 


a 





n.o ... 


16 


6 


J4 


5.0 „< 


5 





U.30 ... 


16 





5.0 ... 


5 





iL45 ... 


17 


3 


15 


d.45 ... 


3 


9 


0.0 ... 








0.15... 


^^ 


9 


6,0 ... 


1 


6 


16 


0.30 », 


17 


6 


6^30 ... 


3 





0.45 ... 


lb 


3 


6.30 ... 


1 





17 


KO ,., 


;17 


3 


7.30 .., 


2 


6 


1.30 ... 


\b 


3 


7 ... 


2 


: 


16 


2.0 „. 


17 


3 


8.0 ... 


2 





2.15 ... 


15 


9 


B.O „, 


1 


6 


19 


2.30 ... 


16 


2 


8.45... 


2 


3 


2.45 ., 


1^ 





9.0 ... 


3 





50 


3.30 ... 


15 





9*30 .„ 


3 


b 


3.45 ... 


\ii 


» 


10.0 ... 


G 





21 


4.0 ,.- 


13 


C 


10.30 ... 


4 


6 


4.30 ... 


IV 


9 


11.0 ... 


e 


b 


21 


5.30 *., 


12 





n 3U .. 


5 





5.0 .„ 


n 


6 


0.0 ... 








23 


0.30 „, 


G 


6 


G.O ... 


10 


G 


1.30 ... 


4 





7.0 ... 


10 


G 


24 


KO _ 


5 


9 


7.30 ... 


11 


U 


1.30... 


5 





B.O ... 


M 


6 


25 


2.0 „. 








8.30 ... 


12 





2.30 ... 


5 





9.0 ... 


N 


3 


2G 


2.45 .-. 


i> 


G 


10,0 p.. 


12 





3.0 ... 


4 





11.0 *.. 


15 





27 


3.30 ... 


4 





n.15 ... 


13 


G 


4.0 ... 


I 


6 


n.45 ... 


16 





28 


4.30 ,.. 


4 


G 


0,0 .,. 








0.15 ... 


u 


D 


4.0 ... 


6 






I 
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MARCH 1889. 



Date. 


Ttom. 


F. 


1. 


Timt. 


P. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


L 


Time. 


F. 


I. 




H.M. 






H.M. 






H.M. 




H. M. 


1 


0.dOA.M. 


16 





6.0 A.if. 







1.0 P.M. 


\4 


9 


6.0 P.M. 


5 





S 


1.S0 ... 


16 





6.0 .. 




3 


1.30 ... 


14 


9 


7.0 ... 


6 





8 


8.0 .^ 


16 





7.30 ... 







2.0 ... 


14 


9 


8.0 ... 


6 





4 


S.80 .. 


15 


9 


8.0 ... 







2.15 ... 


14 


6 


8.30 ... 


6 


6 


5 


2.0 ... 


i4 


9 


6.80 ... 







«.15 ... 


13 


9 


8.30 ... 


7 





6 


2.80 ... 


14 





6.45 ... 




6 


3.0 ... 


13 


3 


9.0 ... 


8 


6 


7 


8.0 ... 


18 


3 


9.0 ... 


5 


6 


3.30 ... 


13 





10.30 ... 


8 


3 


8 


4.80 ... 


12 


6 


9.45 ... 


6 





4.30 ... 


12 





11.0 ... 


8 





9 


5.0 ... 


12 





11.0 ... 


6 


6 


6.0 ... 


11 


6 


11.45... 


8 


6 


10 


6.80 ... 


10 


9 


0.0 ... 








0.30 ... 


6 





7.0 ... 


12 


8 


11 


1.0 ... 


6 





7.0 ... 


10 


9 


1.0 ... 


5 


6 


8.0 ... 


13 





IS 


2.0 ... 


7 





8.0 ... 


11 


6 


2.30 ... 


4 


6 


9.30 ... 


14 


6 


18 


8.80 ... 


7 


6 


9.45 ... 


13 





3.30 ... 


4 





10.0 ... 


15 


9 


14 


4.0 ... 


7 





10.30 ... 


14 


6 


4.80 ... 


4 





10.45 ... 


16 


6 


15 


5.0 ... 


4 





11.0 ... 


16 





4.45 ... 


3 


3 


11.30... 


17 





18 


5.15 ... 


2 


6 


11.45... 


16 


6 


5.30 ... 


2 


6 


0.0 ... 








17 


0.15 ... 


17 


8 


6.0 ... 


1 


6 


0.30 ... 


17 





6.30 ... 


3 





18 


1.0 ... 


17 


8 


6.30 ... 


1 





1.0 ... 


17 





8.30 ... 


5 





19 


1.80... 


16 


9 


8.45 ... 


2 





2.0 ... 


16 


9 


9.0 ... 


7 





20 


S.15 ... 


16 





9.30 ... 


2 


3 


8.0 ... 


15 


6 


9.30 ... 


7 


6 


SI 


8.80 ... 


14 





10.0 ... 


3 


6 


3.30... 


13 


9 


10.0 ... 


8 





SS 


4.0 ... 


18 





10,30 ... 


4 


6 


4.0 ... 


13 





11.30... 


8 


6 


S8 


6.0 ... 


16 


9 


11.45... 


6 


6 


4.30 ... 


12 





0.0 ... 








S4 


0.15 ... 


b 





4.80 ... 


12 


6 


4.0 ... 


6 


6 


5.0 ... 


11 


6 


S5 


1.80 ... 


8 





5.0 ... 


10 


6 


1.0 ... 


b 





8.30 ... 


13 





S8 


8.0 ... 


5 


6 


8.30 ... 


12 





3.0 ... 


5 


6 


9.0 ... 


14 


8 


S7 


4.0 ... 


b 





9.30 ... 


18 





4.0 ... 


5 





10.0 ... 


15 


8 


S8 


8.0 ... 


4 


6 


10.30 ... 


14 





4.15 ... 


5 





10.45 ... 


15 


6 


S9 


8.80... 


4 





11.0 ... 


14 


6 


4.30... 


5 





11.0 ... 


15 


6 


80 


5.0 ... 


8 


9 


11.30 ... 


15 


8 


4.0 ... 


4 





11.0 ... 


15 


6 


81 


4.45 ... 


^ 


^ 


11.0 ... 


14 


^ 


5.0 ... 


5 


6 


11.45... 


i£ 


6 
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APRIL 1899. 



D*ia. 


Tlme^ 


,r. 


I. 


Time. 


F. 


h 


Time. 


r. 


L 


Timfl. 


F. 


1* 




a. It. 




B.M. 






U, M, 






U.K. 






I 


5»<» A.li 


4 





10.30a.3I 


\5 


6 


6.0 ^.M 







0.0 p.*c 


f] 





s 


om „. 


15 





6.0 ,« 


4 





0.30 ,., 


N 


6 


e.45.„ 


6 


3 


d 


LO ,*. 


14 


3 


7.30 ... 


7 


6 


i.ao,,. 


ra 


^ 


7.0 ... 


7 





i 


1.30 ,.. 


ja 


' 6 


6*0 *.- 


7 


9 


*i,o .„ 


14 





7.30 ,„ 


7 





5 


3.0 „, 


112 


6 


8,30 *„ 


6 





a^o «. 


fa 


9 


ai5.- 


5 





6 


aso „. 


ta 


C 


10.0 .„ 


5 





4.0 ♦.. 


(2 


6 


6.30 .., 


5 





7 


4.0 », 


ig 


a 


10.15 .« 


5 





4.30 .-. 


,12 





10.30 ,-. 


to 





6 


5»0 .i» 


n 





ILO „. 


5 


6 


0.30 ,., 


12 


6 


0.0 „. 








^ 


0.45 ... 


a 


fi 


7.0 ••. 


M 





10 .„ 







a.0 ,„ 


14 


d 


10 


2.0 ,.. 


6 


9 


6.^ ,« 


12 





:iJ5 »* 







9.0 *.. 


14 


6 


M 


3.0 ,,. 


5 





9,15 «. 


10 


3 


3.15 ». 




6 


9 30.,. 


15 


3 


12 


i.O ... 


4 





JO,0 •„ 


15 





4.15.-. 




3 


11.0 .,. 


15 


9 


ta 


5.0 „. 


2 


G 


11,15 ». 


10 


3| 


5,0 _ 







\U\B... 


1@ 


0, 


U 


5jiO.,, 


1 





n.45.,. 


t7 


6 


5.45 _ 




6 


0.0 ,., 








15 


ai5 .*. 


17 





6«0 .«• 


I 


0, 


0.30^ 




9 


6.30 -. 


4 





16 


0.45 _ 


17 


3 


7,0 ,., 


1 


0, 


1.0 ,.. 




9 


7.0 -o 


5 


5 


17 


i,0 ... 


16 


9 


7.S0 ... 


1 





1.30 .,, 







ao .,. 


6 





18 


1.30 ,,. 


16 





8.S0 .„ 


2 


6 


1.45.., 




6 


9.0 ,,. 


7 


6 


10 


2,0 „• 


N 


(i 


9,30 „- 


^ 





2,30 ,.. 


13 


6 


9A5 ». 


8 


9 


20 


3.0 .„ 


13 





10,0 „, 


5 


6 


3,30 ,<. 


E3 





10.45 -,. 


9 





21 


5.30 ... 


l*i 


3 


11,30,,- 


6 


9 


5.30 .» 


12 


9 


11.45 _ 


9 


3 


2^ 


6.30 .., 


10 


9 


0.0 .„ 








0.15 .» 


7 





7,U ... 


J2 


6 


23 


0.30 „. 


7 


9 


7,30 ... 


n 





1.0 ,.- 


6 


6 


8.0 .,. 


12 


U 


24 


2.0 .,. 


7 





8,15 .„ 


13 





2.13 -. 


6 





9,0 ... 


N 





25 


2,45 ... 


5 


0. 


9.0 ,,. 


la 


3 


3.0 ... 


6 


3 


9.30 ... 


N 


6 


26 ; 


3J5 ,•, 


5 





lO.O .„ 


N 





4,30 ... 


ti 


6 


10 30 .,. 


14 


6 


27 


4.15 ». 


-J 





1 1 30 ... 


14 


9 


6.30 •.. 


6 


9 


n.45 „. 


15 





23 


6.0 ,„ 


3 





0.0 ,„ 








0,30 ,„ 


15 


6 


CO „, 


16 


6 


29 


0,30 .» 


15 





6.15 ... 


S3. 





0.45 ... 


15 


6 


6.30 „, 


b 


9 


ao , 


0.45 -.. 


15 


3 


6,45 .„ 


S, 


3 


1.0 ,., 


15 


G 


7.0 ,,. , 


ti 


9 



I 
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MAY 1899. 



Date. 


Time. 


P. 


I. 


Time. 


F I. 


Tine. 


F. 


I. 


Time. 


P. I. 




H. M. 






B. M. 




H. M. 




B. M. 




1 


1.0 A.II 


.15 


6 


7.0 A.M. 


3 


1.15P.M 


15 


a 


8.0 P.M 


. 8 


2 


1.J5 ... 


15 





8.30 ... 


3 6 


1.30 ... 


15 


3] 8.0 ... 


8 


8 


1.45 ... 


13 


6 


8.30 ... 


3 6 


2.0 ... 


14 





8.30 ... 


8 6 


4 


2.30 ... 


12 





9.0 ... 


4 


2.30 ... 


13 


6 


10.0 ... 


9 


5 


4.0 ... 


10 


9 


10.30 ... 


6 


4.30 ... 


12 


9 


10.30 .. 


9 6 


6 


4.30 ... 


11 





11.0 ... 


6 


4.45 ... 


12 




II.O ... 


8 


7 


5.0 ... 


10 


9 


11.0 ... 


6 


5.30... 


12 




11.80... 


7 6 


8 


7.0 .^ 


11 


3 


11.45... 


6 


7.0 ... 


13 





0.0 ... 





9 


0.15 ... 


7 


G 


7.30... 1 


2 6 


0.30 ... 


5 


9 


8.0 ... 


14 


10 


2.0 ... 


4 





8.30 ... 1 


4 3 


2.15 ... 


6 





9.0 ... 


15 


11 


3.0 ... 


2 


6 


9.00... 1 


5 9 


3.80 ... 


5 


6 


10.0 ... 


15 9 


12 


4.0 ... 


1 





10.80 ... 1 


e 9 


4.30 ... 


5 


3 


10.30 ... 


15 9 


18 


5.0 ... 


1 





11.0 ... 1 


7 6 


5.0 ... 


5 





11.30... 


15 9 


14 


5.30 ... 


1 





11.45 ... 1 


7 6 


5.45 ... 


5 





0.0 ... 





15 


0.15 ... 


15 


9 


6.0 ... 


I 


0.30 ... 


17 





6.30 ... 


5 


16 


1.0 ... 


15 


3 


7.0 ... 


1 


1.30 ... 


16 





8.0 ... 


6 9 


17 


2.80 ... 


U 





8.30 ... 


4 6 


2.15 ... 


14 


9 


8.30 ... 


6 6 


18 


2.45... 


U 





8.30 ... 


4 6 


8 ... 


14 


6 


9.30 ... 


7 6 


19 


4.0 ... 


13 





10.0 ... 


5 6 


4.0 ... 


14 





10.30 ... 


8 6 


20 


4.80... 


12 





11.0 ... 


6 6 


4.30 ... 


13 





11.30... 


8 6 


21 


5.80 ... 


11 


6 


11.45... 


7 


5.0 .. 


12 


6 


0.0 ... 





22 


1.0 ... 


8 





5.30 ... »' 


2 


0.30 ... 


7 


6 


6.0 ... 


13 6 


28 


1.15... 


7 





6 ... 1 


3 


1.0 ... 


7 





6.30 ... 


12 


24 


1.30 ... 


9 





7.0 ... h 


1 


2.0 ... 


6 


9 


9.0 ... 


13 6 


25 


ao ... 


6 





9.30 ... 1- 


1 


3.30 ... 


7 





9.30 ... 


13 9 


26 


4 ... 


5 





10.0 ... 1. 


1 6 


4.0 ... 


7 


6 


10.30 ... 


14 


27 


4.30 ... 


4 


6 


U.O .. K 


7 


4.0 ... 


7 


6 


11.0 ... 


14 


26 


5.0 ... 


4 





00 ... < 


) 


0.15 ... 


15 


3 


5 30 ... 


7 6 


29 
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Journey from Tajoora to Ankober. By Assistant SurgeoD R. Kirk. 

May ]Stht 1841. — All necessary preparations having been com- 
pleted, the mission to the Court of Shoa, under Captain Harris, left 
Aden this day, at noon, on board the Hon'ble Company's brig 
Euphrat9tt and, with a light breeze, stood across the Arabian Gulf. 
On the afternoon of the 16th the African coast appeared in sight, 
and towards evening the lofty mountain range in the vicinity of 
Ras Bir became very distinct. Passing the low group of Mussah 
Islands, we stood up the bay of Tajoora ; but, darkness setting in, 
were compelled to lay to until daybreak of the 17th, when we stood 
in to Tajoora, and anchored close to the schooner Constance about 
half a mile from shore, having made the passage from Aden in forty- 
two hours. 

The bay of Tajoora is a deep inlet of the sea, extending, in a S. W. 
dtirection, about forty-five miles to the entrance of the small inner bay 
of Goobut Khrab : the breadth of the bay at Ras Bir is more than 
thirty miles, and gradually narrowing, at Tajoora it is but eleven miles 
wide, beyond which the northern and southern shores incline to each 
other at the Bab, which is scarcely a mile across, and divided into two 
straits by a small island. 

Entering Goobut Khrab near the centre of its eastern side, its 
longer axis is found to run N. W. and S. £. for about twelve miles, 
its greatest breadth being five : the average depth is stated to be about 
120 fathoms. 

The shores of both bays are shut in by lofty ranges of mountains— 
on the south shore presenting the appearance of a bluff table land ; 
on the D0i:!thern side rising range beyond range of a rounded cha- 
raeter near the coast, but the horizon bounded by a peaked chain 
mnning parallel with the bay. 

The utility of this otherwise noble bay is much diminished by the 
great depth of water : it offers few anchorages, and those of a very 
insecure nature. The brig and schooner were anchored notiiaTf 
a mile from the shore in twelve or fifteen fathoms, and there was 
scaroel/ room for another vessel to ride. 

Tijoora, situated on the northern side of the bay, thirty miles from 
its entrance, in lat. 11 deg. 46 min. 35 sec. N«, and long. 43 deg. 
20 sec. £.» is a Donkali town, the residence of a chief of the 
Adalll tribes, who assumes the title of Sooltan : it is built close to 
the sea shore, and contains from 250 to 300 houses, and about 1200 
inhabitants. 

Tha houses are of rude construction, formed of a strong frame 
work of rough rafters covered with matting, and having a pent 
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as they seldom weai^lftfj" 
generally btit n very scanty beard or mou»idt-in 
of a white or blue chequed clolh buuuil round ihu wi 
to the knees ; and auotlter lar^^e loose cotton robe, oovcn^tjg 
and thrown over the shoulder — neither of them usually v 
Thin sandals of a very simple construction protect their feet 
Their arms, carried by all, consist of a strong serviceable 
a creese buckled round the waist and used for every purpc 
of them also carry shields on a journey ; but we did not s 
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mateblimk or B rearm of an^ description in their posses si an, except a 
ru!tty 6'poiindei' *tn I'le bejcU with wUlcli tliey return saliAtei. 
[ Their whole appeanmce is very classic, reaembrmg <he old Roma» 
costame as Beea in ancient statoes — -their naturntly 6ne^ ctxsy^ and 
graceful figuresp the larpe round shield and strong broad -headed spear, 
Iding much tn thi^ t^ffeci* Many of them woutd form admirable 
udies for liie arit^t, and often reminded me of the beautifUL designs 
Flax man. 

Of the younger women many were good looking, but their beauty 
very transient, and is lost before they attain a mature age. 
The Donakil appear a good liumonred race, tolerably honest, but 
tortionftte"and most inveterate Mars, and exceedingly indolent and 
rastinating In their habits. In their religion they are bigotted 
medans, and very attentive to the outward farms of their creed, 
lar attendance at the mosque forming, apparently, ov^e of the 
nncipal occupations of the day. During our stay we had an appor* 
unity of witnessing a marriage procession : it was headed by eight 
atrons, brandishing liswordH ami creeses, and dancing to a song in 
rWhich ail joined : these were followed by the bride, concealed under a 
nopy of blue cotton, supported by a party of the belies of the village ; 
e procesftion being closed by all the idle children in the place. In 
return party the sword-bearers were replaced l|y a number of children 
irrying the wedding presents in ornamented baskets. The marriage 
tie, however, does not appear to be very binding ; most of the popula- 
ioti are engaged ia the trade in slaves, from whom they ffetiuenily 
iHoose their wives, and we were told that on any disagreement or mis- 
conducti or should a little ready money be recjuired, it is no unusual 
custom to ship a wife or two for the Arab market. Education, to the 
extent of reading ihe Koran* seems general amongst the boys ; on 
being dismissed from school tli<^ master chalks the faces of such as have 
behaved well or excelled in iheir studies, and we saw many of the chil- 
dren playing about with their faces thus whitened : those who had 
gained praise for their writing lesson were marked with black streaks* 

The Donakil seem to be a healthy race. The old Arab remedy of 
writing a passage from the Koran on a cup or piece of paper, and then 
washing off and drinking the ink, seems in equal repute here, the Sool- 
tan being frequently applied to on puch occasions. 

The authority of the Sooltan — a decrepid, imbecile old man, named 
boltan Mahomed ibu Fool tan Mahomed — extends nominally from 
ursa Dooan to the Salt Lake Bahr Assal, but he appears to have lit^ 
tie power out of hlg own town. Most of the inhabitants are engaged, 
do ring some period of the year, in Qccompanyiirg their kaftlas to the 
marts of Oussa or Abyssinia, to which places ihey carry salt, Indian 
cotton cloth, and other foreign articles, and retuni with staves, grain, 
ivory, and the productions of the interior; salt and slaves, however, 
appear to coastitute the principal articles of traffic. At Tajoora there 
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is no ref^ular bozaar ; dallars are used in larger purchases, but (hoy have 
no smaller curri^ncy ; buttons, bea(]§, tobacco, or boirlesi are received in 
exchange for milk, fish, &c. ; atid amougst themselves hides, divided 
Into portions suited to the formation of the soles of their sandak, are 
used in barter. 

The weather, during our stay at Tajoora, was very hot, the thermti* 
meter in our tents generally rising to 96 or 98 degrees during the dayi 
though rendered less oppressive by the sea bree^^e, which asiually lets 
in ahout H a.m» The nights aUo were very close and vvann* 

We rpmaiiied at this place until the end of May, the detention being 
ppinci pally caused by the difficulty in procuring camels, owing to the 
advanced season of the year, the approaching hot season^ and dreaded 
shimal being eaid to render the earlier portion of the road nearly im* 
passable: much difficulty also arose from the avarice and extortlans of 
the principal authorities of the place ; at length these were overcome : 
camels, originally promised at seventeen dollars each for the journey, 
could onl> be obtained at the rate of twenty, and an exorbitant sum 
was demanded as the pay of an escort. Great oiyectiona were raii^ed 
to the siTie and weight of many of the packages containing the presents 
for the King of Shoa, and much time was occvtpied in reducing their 
dimensions where practicable. At last the cameli began to arrive, and, 
on the 25th, we had the pleasure of seeing the first strltig of eleven 
start on their road to Ambaboo, there to rendezvous until the required 
number was obtained: from this time from twelve to thirty were dis- 
patched dally, until the 30th May, when the number reached about one 
hufidred and fifty* No more camels being procurable, it was determined 
to leave the remainder of the bnggage, and part of the Mbsion, until 
arraogements could be made, at Shoa, and proceed with those already 
laden^ 

The camels, with the exception of ten procured by Sheik Shoomake 
from Zeyla, were far inferior to the Indian camel, the saddles very 
simple and light, but, aa our experience during the journey, proved of a 
good construction J very few of the camels becoming so re -backed ; it 
consisted of two or three mats thrown over the back, then a couple of 
■ticks on each side fastened above^ and two round pads formed of date 
stalks, sewn in matting, to relieve the hump and spine from pressure. 
The camels were divided amougst many proprietors, some having 
fifteen or twenty, others only one, the owners generally taking charge 
of them on the journey, 

Esak and Casslm, brothers of the SooUan of Tajoora j Mahomed Ali, 
son of Ali Abi of the Rookhba; and Abrahim Shem, of the Abli tribe, 
are the principal natives who accompanied us. 

Our party now consists of Captains Harris and Graham, Assistant* 
Surgeon Kirk, Lieutenant Barker, LN., and Dr Roth, with an eaeon 
of ten European soldiers from Aden, all mounted on mules procured at 
Tajoora, but we also have several horses brought frorti Aden, 
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May 30M. — Much to our delight, we, this evening, bade adieu to 
Tajoora, and rode out to our camp near Ambaboo, the road running 
either on or parallel to the beach. About a mile after leaving Tajoora 
the hills recede from the coa«t, leaving a flat sandy plain, thickly 
wooded with low acacia bushes ; proceeding about three miles we 
crossed the bed of a brook running from the hills to the northward to 
the sea, and soon afterwards reached camp, which we found pitchedi n 
a grassy nook near the beach, close to the course of a mountain 
stream, from pools in the bed of which an abundant supply of water 
was obtained. The village of Ambaboo was distant about one mile to 
the westward, near a group of date palms. 

May 3U(. — Halted at Ambaboo, Esak and Cassim being detained at 
Tajoora to attend the funeral of a nephew of the Sooltan's. In the 
morning strolled up the bed of the stream, saw several varieties of 
birds of very fine plumage ; hog, a small species of antelope, Guinea 
fowl, and spur fowl, are found in the neighbourhood. Felt the heat 
very oppressive during the day, having only the outer fly of our tent 
pitched. 

June \»t. — At daybreak our kafila commenced loading, camel after 
camel left the ground, and every thing proceeded quietly and without 
confusion, when, on the last string moving off, it was found that many 
loads still remained, for which no carriage was forthcoming, nor were 
Esak, the Ras el kafila, or the other leading men, present ; a messenger 
was immediately dispatched to Tajoora, awaiting whose return we 
apent the day beneath the slight shelter of a low date bush, shifting our 
position with the moving shade, and it was not until we had got well on 
the eastern side that Lieutenant Barker, and shortly afterwards £sak» 
Cassim, and Sheik Shoomake, arrived, when, after a long and rather 
angry conference, the remaining camels were brought, and it was con- 
ceded that we should halt one day at our next station, to allow the 
Donakil to complete their preparations for the journey : accordingly 
the last load having left the ground, we started about 6 p.m., and after 
a hot ride of about seven miles along the beach, hungry and tired we 
reached our tent at Dulool. 

June 2d. — Dulool, a Bedouin camp, possessing a few wells but no 
permanent habitations, is situated at the abutment of a spur from 
Jibul Goodah, running north-east and south-west, gradually diminish- 
ing in height until it terminates about one hundred yards from the 
beach ; the rocks are trachyte and porphoritic, and evidently of vol- 
canic origin. The intermediate plain between the hills and shore is a 
thick jungle of acacia, intermixed with a few tamarisk trees, whilst 
Jibul Goodah, and the range to the northward, appear wooded to their 
summits. 

No incident of importance occurred during the day, save a slight 
misanderstanding with the Bedouins at the wells, who demanded a 
dollar for the use of them ; this being happily settled, we passed a quieter 
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day tb&o has fallen to our tot for some time, tbe lieat being otir otily 
annojatict, tbe thermOEiieter ruDglug as high as 96 degreea. 

la the evening Eaak came out from Tajoora^ m that there appearj at 
kst a probability of our final itart* 

June 3d* — Commenced loading the cameb at daybreak, bnt as we 
remained until ali bad startedt did not leave Dulool until nine* The 
road ran aloug the margin of the bay, the hlita gradually receding from 
Ihe toast ; about n mite from Dtibo) passed the ^e\h of Sooktu, and on 
rounding a point, near a clump of date tree», had an exteuaive view of 
the wfiKtern portion of the bay of Tajoora, bound in on all sides by 
mountains : the eTitrance of Goobut Khrab vras distinctly marked by a 
low black point extending from the northern shore : the plain, extending 
to the northern mountains, was clothed with jungle, and near the beach 
we passed several pretty patehes of a species of convolvulus. 

A party with 5 camels passed us on the road laden with juwaree in 
long cylindrical bags of matting, 16 or 20 forming a camel load ; they 
bad also 2 elephants' lusks, and accompanying the ka^la was a group 
of 15 children, chiefly girls from the age of 7 to 14 — slaves from 
Abyssinia, and the fiist paHy we have seen on their march. Some of 
them were leading the cameliS, the rest strolling along the road ; they 
were tolerably clorhed, all appeared stout and healthy, and none of 
th^m sore^ footed. 

We reached the wells of Sagalla at 10 a* m., the whole distance not 
being more than 2 J miles. After breakfast, several of the party 
atart^d In the Constance schooner (which had moved up to this station) 
to visit the Bab or entrance to the Inner baj-'j but had scarcely pro-* 
ceeded a mile when a meijsenger arrived irom Shoa* The sclkooner was 
recalled by signal, when he proved the bearer of letters for Aden, from 
Messrs Krapf and Beke, dated 20th April (44 days). 

During the day, Cassim, Mahomed Ali, and the principal men who 
are to escort us through the Adel country, joined the camp, and this 
being the last station at which water can be obtained before passing the 
Salt Lake, the skins are to be filled up to-morrow, and we are to start 
at midnight. Ther. 96°. 

June 4th. — This morning two more strings of camels passed our 
camp, laden with grain ; one had a party of 20 slaves, the other of 15, 
belonging to it — all children, and, as yesterda}', stout and healthy. 
The day was principally occupied in filling the water skins, and by 
evening every thing was prepared ; but Mahomed Ali now proposed 
that we should allow the baggage to move on, and join it to-morrow 
night — thus escaping one day's residence in the wilderness ; this was 
not agreed to, but the discussion kept us up till II, and at midnight 
the signal was fired, and the camel men commenced loading. 

June 6th — All the baggage being off the ground by 2 A. m., we 
commenced our march, the moon shining brightly ; the road at first 
ran parallel with the beach, rough and pebbly, the vegetation becom- 
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ing lets luxuriant. Ailter paflsing about two milea, we came to a low 
spur from the Goodah range ; and after another couple of miles the 
road struck off from the beach over low undulating hills* thickly 
strewn with boulders, and affording a very bad road for our mules 
and camels. We passed over this ground for about three miles, and 
then came to the entraoce of a narrow ravine, called Gulalafoo, about 
half a mile long and not more than 60 or 80 feet in breadth, bounded 
by precipitous rocks of about 150 feet high. Emerging from this 
pans, we commenced traversing a hilly country, thinly wooded with 
leafless acacias ; on the summit of one of these hills, commanding a 
fine view over the bay of Tajoora, we halted for the arrival of the 
kafila; then crossing a table land, from which we had glimpses of 
Goobut Khrab, the road ran parallel with Jibul Goodah, till we de- 
scended into an extensive valley, about two miles broad, running 
W. N. W. Crossing this to the westward, we ascended a low hill, 
and passed along its precipitous bank for half a mile, when we came 
to a billy table land, most dreary and desolate in appearance — thickly 
■trewn with dark shining pebbles of lava, with scarcely a trace of 
vegetation ; the surrounding hills were of no great elevation, and 
equally barren. We passed a small encampment of camel-men, and 
after another mile reached the halting ground of Warilissan at 8 a. m., 
having marched 14 mile& Neither forage or water for our cattle 
were to be obtained in the neighbourhood, and the camels fared but 
little better. We found the height of Warilissan above the level of 
the sea to be by barometer 1778 feet, by the boiliug point 1617 feet 
«— giving a mean of 1697 ; notwithstanding which elevation, the heat 
was scarcely less oppressive than in the lower country. 

Jum0 6M«— -Started at 3 a. bc, as it was not considered prudent by 
our Eas el kafila to march until the moon had attained a considerable 
elevation ; and we very soon discovered the cause of this precaution, 
as at a quarter mile from our encampment we came suddenly on the 
•mranee of the Puss of Rah £sa— " the road of the Eesas " — being the 
path usually chosen by that tribe in their forays into the Donkali 
eouutry, and where some of their severest battles have been fought. 
The pass winds through a deep ravine to the southward for two or 
thvee miles ; the scenery, as viewed by the uncertain moonlight, was 
wild in the extreme — dark frowning basaltic cliffs towering on either 
hand, whilst huge masses of rock block up the bed of what in the rainy 
season must be an impetuous torrent. 

The path, utterly impassable for guns, was with difficulty traversed 
by our camels ; at length the road became more level, and proceeding 
through a narrow valley for another two miles, Goobut Khrab and the 
island of Gode Ali, at its western extremity, opened on our view — the 
iBtervening ooast consisting of black sheets of lava hardened in their 
MSBM to the sea. Turniog the corner of a range of basaltic hills, our 
r^ad ran along their base> and passing over several miles of volcanic 



eountry» the lofty eonical peak of Jibulse^^aro came in irghtp and toon 
after ihe salt lake of Assal appeared at its base* 

The Bahr Assal appeared to be oval In shape, and about seven 
tniles long in iiM greater diameter i it is pent in by high peaked moun- 
tains fur about two-thirds of its circumference, the remaining space 
towards Goobut Kfirub being a sheet of black lava, sloping gradually 
towards the lake« and having several deep cralers and volcanic fissures 
on its surface. There was something exceedingly striking in this Hrst 
view of the lake: about one-third of its surface was covered with m 
sheet of solid salt, its dull, dead, white aspect contrasting strikingly 
with the remaining blue surface of the lake; but the whole scene was 
gloomy and almost uncaHlily. No sound of bird or tteast broke on 
the ear, no ripple moved on the dull molten surface of the lake $ a 
while foam on the shore might for a moment deceive the eye with an 
appean^nce of motion and fluidity, but when you watched it, it remained 
unchanged — a salty efil ores ce nee* Our halting ground lay near the 
margin of the bke^ but we had to traverse several miles of lava UillSf 
the limestone formation occasionally showing through, before we could 
approach it, and had then to descend a short pass dtjwn a cliff, moat 
sleep and di^cult for our camels ; below was the small sandy ptutn of 
Moo3^a, on which we encamped about 11 a.m,, having marched 16 
miles. The heat was now becoming most oppressive; there was a 
heaviness about the atmosphere, partly owing to our being nearly 600 
feet below the level of the sea, and partly to the saline exhalationH from 
the lake, which I have scarcely felt equalled even on the burning plaitia 
of Upper Scinde — the thermometer rising to 126 in the shade* Our 
tent not having arrived, we had no shelter save the slight shade of a 
few almost leafless acacia bushes, or the sickening closeness of the small 
caves formed by the fallen masses of volcanic rock ; to add to our 
misery, a hot fiery blast from the N> E. continued to blow during the 
whole day, and the only water to assuage our continued thirst was 
afforded by the scanty and disgusting contents of the skins filled at 
Sa^allfu The day passed slowly on ; group after group of camels^ 
with long intervals, made their appearance on the plain, as they were 
^ith ditBculty brought down the narrow pass. Our mules and horses 
having received no water to-day, and but little yesterday, were nearly 
exhausted^ and it was determined, as soon as the moon rose, to leave the 
baggage to follow, and push on to the next halting ground ^ where water 
would be obtained^ 

In the midst of this most interesting spot in a geological point of 
view, we were compelled to confine our researcheH to the general cha- 
racter of the country, as it was impossible from the heat of the weather 
to examine it more minutely in detaiL Mooya, on the south eastern border 
of the Bahr Assal, from observations made by Lieutenant Christopher, 
h R, is in lat. 11° 38' 12" N;, and long. 42« 33' 6' E. ; and by baro- 
metrical observations, carefully made by him in Goobut Khrab^ with 
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eorresponding onea on the l>order8 of the lake, it was determined to be 
559 feet below the level of the bay ; the boiling point by thermometer 
gave a depression of 481 at our camp, which, being about 100 feet 
above the level of the lake, gives its depression 581 ; the mean of the 
two sets of observations being 570 feet below the level. Several 
theories were broached to account for this unusual phenomenon. The 
oval appearance of the lake, surrounded on three sides by volcanic 
mountains, the fourth consisting of sheets of lava, seemed to indicate 
the site of an extensive crater, whose cone having fallen into a subter- 
ranean abyss, had given rise to the appearances we witnessed. 

But 1 conceive the opinion of Dr Roth on this subject to be far more 
probable, yiz. that the Bahr Assal was once a continuation of the bay of 
Tajoora and Goobut Khrab, but has been separated from them by a 
stream of lava, about six miles in breadth, which, from its point of 
greatest elevation, where there are still the appearance of several craters, 
gradually slopes to the eastward towards the waters of Goobut Khrab, 
and to the westward into the basin of the Salt Lake. 

The waters of Tajoora and Goobut Khrab are deep ; in the bay of 
Tajoora there are no soundings, and in Goobut Khrab 115 fathoms, or 
690 feet, whieh, if the depth of water formerly in the lake corresponded 
with the Goobut Khrab, would allow 120 feet for its present depth, to 
which it has been diminished by the great annual evaporation that must 
take place, and hence the saline incrustation on its surface. This di- 
minution is also proved by a white incrustation, of considerable height, 
on the face of the rocks bounding the lake. 

Its present depth we had no means of ascertaining, but, from the 
appearance of the south-west extremity, subsequently traversed, it did 
not appear very great at that part. In the course of time, I should 
conceive it would eventually dry up and form a field of rock salt, 
which, when covered in by the debris washed down from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, would form an extensive depot for the supply of 
future ages. 

From the present narrow channel between the bay of Tajoora and 
Goobut Khrab, probably by the effects of subterranean influences — 
■hocks of earthquakes being occasionally felt in its neighbourhood^- 
the inner bay also will in the lapse of ages be converted into a salt 
lake resembling the Bahr Assal. 

At eleven at night we left this dreary and unwholesome spot, the hot 
north-east wind scarcely diminished in its sultry fierceness, and com- 
menced our march to Goongoonta, situated in the bed of a stream 
which opens into the lake at its south-west extremity, having its source 
at Ulooli, the highest point of the Gollo range, .but its waters seldom 
reach the lake, except in the rainy season. The shortest road to 
Goongoonta is round the margin of the lake ; but owing to the preca- 
riont and rugged nature of the sheets of lava, over which the path 
windsi it was considered more advisable to follow the road, crossing over 
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ridges of vol ca Die hUU» wUo.<ie immense dabs of lava in many parts form 
ftceiies of the wildest description, the road, *!carcely pasnaWe for our ex- 
hausted cattle, somelimea skirting the valiies nl iIxqW liase* The uii^lit ww 
fearfully hotT and Uie whole party suffered moit gr^verelyfrom thirst ; seve- 
fal of the European escort and native followers fell out on the road, and 
could not be induced to continue their march* Most grateful were w#, 
wheu^ about ten miles from Mooya, we met a man sent out with a sup* 
ply of water from Haiitifanta ; refreshed by this well-timed supply, wB 
pushed on to the solitary well at that station, where we found Malio- 
med Ali and his men lilh ng up w ater for the ka&l^H. Having a^ain asana«|ed 
our thirst, we pasfied over a range of low limestone hills for a mile 
and a half» when we descended on to the shores of the salt lake, over the 
hardened surface of which we crossed in a north-westerly direetion to 
the opposite coast, a distance of about two miles. Near the margin, 
from its soiled and dirty appearance, the salt crust appears to reit on 
the earthy bottom, but afterwards it became brighter and of a purer 
Golonr, and appeared sustained on the surface of the take like a sheet of 
ice, irregularly cracked in all directions and covered with a white ef« 
SorescencG resembling snow, afford ing^ howeveri a good and iolerabty 
firm road for our cattle. We observed one well 'trodden road, extend^ 
tng from the south-west to the north-east end of the lake, from which 
part the Bnest salt is obtainedi Near the beack was a kaiila loaditig 
with salt for the Hurrar and Abyssinian market i it wat packed io 
iuti^ps in the same long narrow bags as juwareCi 

Arriving on the western hank, we crossed for a mile over low liUls 
covered with basaltic boulders, and then descended into the dry bed of 
Ihe mountain stream, passing up the pebbly bed of which, the basaltlo 
eliffs increasing in height and approximating an we advanced, w« 
feacbed, after a tnareh of sixteen luilesi at nine a.m*, the first running 
stream I had seen since leaving the Indus i the water was but in pools of 
a few inches depthi but it w^as clear and bright, and our fatigue and thirst 
were sooa forgotten whilat resting under the shade of the overhangtng 
rocks at its brink.^ Proceeding half a mile farther, we came to the 
halting -ground of Goongoontai the ravine beyond apparently shut to 
by the lofty and precipitous rocks of porphyry and basalt whlcli form 
the sides of the pass* 

We spent a hot day in some small caves formed by the fallen maBsei 
of rock, scarcely sheltered from the mid^day suUt ^^nd e.'cposed to ihe 
ilerce hot blast from the salt lake. 

During the day all the followers, fur whom water had baeti sent baekt 
reached camp, and by evening not a horse or mule was missing. At 
our guides slated that murders are frequently perpetrated at night by 
the mountain Bedouins at this place^ — ^i race, they said, *^ who fear 
neither God nor mgii" — we moved back in the evening to a small open 
apace where the baggage Lad been pitched, and posted a sentry to guard 
our c4mp« The night was very hot oud qIqws* 
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June 8I&.—- As many of the camels had not been able to proceed 
further than Hanlifanta, we did not march this morning^, and at day- 
break returned to our old station in the caves, where we passed 
another mosi oppressive daj', the thermometer rising to 110 deg. ; our 
horses and mules, however, picked up a little grass on the margin of 
the stream, and were much improved by the day's halt. In the even* 
ing we moved down to the open space ; the European escort slept at 
the foot of a low stony bank, and our beds were laid near theirs, on a 
more open spot — a sentry, as yesterday, patrolled the line during the 
night. About midnight, a strong hot blast of the simoom oame rush- 
ing up the ravine, almost suffocating us with dust and its pestilential 
heat s it was followed by a few drops of rain, and then a calm equally 
oppressive set in. 

JwM 9Cfc.«-At two A. M. we were awoke by a fearful cry from the 
escort, who rushed to our quarter, and we found that whilst the sentry's 
back was turned, they had been attacked as they slept. On proceed- 
ing to the spot we found two of them in the agonies of death, one had 
been stuck in the neck just below the ear, the other been stabbed in 
the abdomen ; and an unfortunate Portuguese cook, who slept last in 
the row, had also received a wound from which the intestines were 
protruding. Mahomed Ali, who was aroused by the noise, had seen 
two men running down the ravine, and immediately started in pursuit 
bat returned unsuccessful. The remainder of the night was passed in 
melancholy converse on the fate of our comrades. They we>*e two of 
the best and finest looking men we had, and, from their former occupa* 
tionsy to us invaluable ; one having been a farrier, the other a worker 
in leather. The poor cook, too, had, it was evident, received his 
cteath wound. £sak and his men voluntarily commenced preparing 
the graves, piling up stones against the side of the rock ; and before 
daylight, with a short but impressive prayer, they were consigned to 
their untimely tombs. 

From subsequent inquiries, there could remain no doubt that the cold* 
blooded deed had been perpetrated by the Bedouins, who, stealing down 
a hollow in the bank, had stabbed them as they slept. No attempt at 
plunder appeared as an excuse for the crime; but their only object 
■aemo to have been to acquire that estimation and distinction amongst 
tfaeir tribe, only to be acquired by these savages by deeds of blood. 

Spite of several camels being still behind, our camelmen decided 
on leaving this hateful spot, and at 9 a. m. we startled, the wounded 
cook being placed on a camel. Fortunately the morning was cloudy, 
and we did not experience much inconvenience from the heat. 

A quarter of a mile from Goonjoonta the road takes a sharp turn 
to the westward, where the camels had to ascend a most difficult steep. 
A road having been built up the faoe of a steep rock, some of them 
required to have their loads removed, but most of them surmounted 
tke difficulty in a better manner than could have been expected, even 



' trawlio^ on t^eir knees at the worst parh After passing this 
U*e road became comparatively easy^ winding through ihe Wady 

KellcMJ* which was faced with precipitous rocks of basaSl- Water 
was plentiful the whole way^ and we passed several green graisy 
spots and an Dfjcftslonal palon treet under one of which we found All 
Arab with the body of the Portuguese who had died on the road, and 
a grave ready prepared for its reception. Having performed the last 
rites to this third victim we proceeded ou our route, and, after a march 
f)f nine miles^ at half-pait 1 p* m. reached UlooU the head of the 
Wady, from whence the utream during the raina Eows to the Bahr 
As&aU 

By iher mo metrical observations we found this »pot to be 228 feet 
above the level of the sea. So much mercury had leaked from the 
baromelers, owing to the extreme heat they had been exposed to, that 
no reliance could be placed on ibeir indications, and in tiie course of 
the journey their tubes became broken, in spite of every precaution 
In their carriage, rendering them entirely useless as we had no spare 
ones. 

We found here a beautiful patch of green grass on which our cattle 
were turned to graze, whilst we took ^shelter under a group of doom 
palms- Some fine antelope were shot on the adjacent hillsfi. Several 
parties of natives were seen during the day, but these seemed a 
pastoral race. However, every precaution was taken at night to pre- 
vent a surprise, two European sentries were posted ^ and the oFBcers of 
the mission kept watch in turn, a musket being Bred every hour in 
token of our vigilance, and this discipline is to be continued during 
the remainder of the journey, 

June \Olh — Several camels not having arrived, and this being a 
good spot to recruit our cattle, halted and pitched our tent under the 
trees. The water here, as at Goongoonta, was saline, adding to rather 
than assuaging our thirst ; during the day all the missing camels 
arrived. 

June Mih, — Started by moonlight at a quarter past 1 a.m., and 
passed to the south-west for three miles over low rounded hills and 
small level valleys, both perfectly barren, — then came to a cairn of 
stones, under which lie buried, as our guides informed us, a father and 
his daughter, who, in days long gone, having been here detected iu 
incest, were stoned to death, and each way-farer adds one to the heap ; 
shortly afterwards the valley opens on to the extensive plain of Gug- 
gadee, about eight miles in breadth, and extending nonh-west and 
south-east, the horizon being only bounded by the distant mountain 
ranges. The road to Oussa branches off here, passing up the valley to 
the north-west ; it was stated to be a three days' journey for a kafila. 
Our road crossed the plain to the southward, passing for the first two or 
three miles over a surface of hardened and crooked alluvial deposit 
brought down by the rains, and much resembling the deserts of Upper 
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Seinde ; we then passed through a thin jungle of acacia and a species of 
spartium, and near some low hills on the southern side of the plain 
reached the dry pebbly bed of a river, which here dividing into two 
branches expends itself on the plain ; leaving the plain, and following 
the bed of the river, the road entered a small valley, in which at the 
foot of a rock we found some pools of bitter and undrinkable water, 
and ahortly afterwards arrived at the station of BedikuruofF, having 
marched sixteen miles occupying six and a half hours. Our camp was 
pitched on a small stony hill above a hollow where water was found, as 
yesterday it was brackish. A few antelopes were seen on this day's 
march, and several parties of Bedouins were observed in the neighbour- 
hood. 

June 12^^—Started at 3 A. m., the road for two miles passing over 
low stony hills, we then entered the Waddy Koree, a verdant-looking 
valley, apparently abundantly supplied with moisture, as its bed was 
green with low palm bushes, tamarisk and acacia trees, whilst we pass- 
ed frequent flocks of goats grazing under the charge of some old crone 
io leathern petticoat, or watched by children ; at every turn of the 
valley we saw groups of men, women, and children assembled on the 
edge of the low hills watching our progress ; they were of the Debenill 
Weema tribes, the men as usual armed with spear and shield, the 
women busily employed platting mats ; they appeared a pastoral race, 
but the men are occasionally occupied in carrying salt, by which traf- 
fic they obtain their supply of grain and clothing. Waddy Koree 
varies in width from two to four hundred yards, and is bounded by 
low bills of basalt and porphyry : we also saw some cliffs of conglome- 
rate and sandstone. After a march of eight miles halted at Sugadara, 
near a small Bedouin camp, — water of rather an improved quality was 
found under a green stained basalt rock. 

Our tent being pitched close to a black pebbly hill, was very hot and 
oppressive ; the thermometer during the day rising to 110 degrees. 

By a meridian altitude of the star Benetnach, taken by Lieut. Bar- 
ker, Sugadara was determined to be in 11 deg. 19 min. N. Lat. 

June 13<A.— -One camel missing, in search of which we were de- 
tained three hours ; at length we started, our road winding with a 
gradual ascent through the Waddy, the hills gradually diminishing in 
height, and after three miles we reached the level of the upper plain, 
over which we crossed one mile to the station of Murrah, where we 
halted at 7 k. m. near the foot of a low range of hills running east and 
west, having performed a journey of four miles, for which most kaiilas 
would scarcely have considered it worth while to load their camels. 

To the west-north -west about twenty miles distant we saw a lofty 
range of table land, behind which Oussa is said to be situated. The 
country in the neighbourhood of Murrah is of the most dreary descrip- 
tion : fields strewn with boulders of lava meet the eye on all sides, as if 
they had been showered down during a violent eruption of some 
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oeigbbouring vokanOt but a closer inspection ibows th^rn to be the 
time worn fr^gnieiits ofaD exteriMve lava sbeet. 

Tbe water we obtained waa rery good, but two mileB distant^ from 
whence our people also brought a supply of niUk* Thermometer 
inaxiTnua), 109 deg* By a meridian altitude of star Benetnach, taken 
by Lieut* Barker, Murrah is in lat. 11 deg, 17 mm, 6 sec. North. 

June I4{h* — Vt arc bed at half past 2 a, M>p atsceoded the low hill to 
we&tward^ and reached the suoninit of a table land, the same dreary 
etony wilderness at yesterdayj the country completely strewn with 
rocks aod boulders of lava ; at daybreak, however, there was one g^reat 
Improveinent in the character of the country, the plain being thicyy 
etudded with patcliea of grass, coarse but a most welcome prospect for 
our exhausted cattle. At sunrise the tbermomeier was 83 deg*, with a 
•light breeze from the north-east. Crossed the plain to tbe southward 
for five and a half miles, and then descended into a sumll open spot 
I surrounded by low rounded hills, and soon after entered the ^oe Itvel 
^ plain of Goolamoo, extending lo the north-westward, crossing which 
wc came to the dry pebbly bed of a considerable stream called Chat 
KAito, the trees on its banks bearing marks of tho water at times 
rising to tht^ height of fifteen feet i it is formed by the junction of two 
streatns from the mouDtains, and is said to flow into the take formed 
by the Hawaiih at Oussa ; passing a short distance through a watldy 
we opened on the small plain of Ambaido, thickly wooded witb tama^ 
risk find acacia bushes, and abounding wiih grass, the country at last 
showing some signs of improvement ; for days have we wound our way 
lb rough dreary wildern^^es and sterile ravines, with scarce a green 
patch to relieve the eye, where, save an occasional anteltiji**, no beast 
is met with« where no song of bird cheers the car of tbe way-farert so 
waste and desolate that 1 have found the unwonted appearance even of 
a solitary butterfly most carefully noted in my field book. Following 
tbe bed of the Chai Kaito, in which even at this dry season water b 
found a little below the surface, another mile brought us to its junction 
with the Gobat stream, up which our course now lay,^ Cutting off ft 
bend by crossing a low point on which we saw four oitriches, and 
egain descending we encamped at a station called Daduh near the bed 
of the river^ in which water was found on digging, — marched fifteen 
miles. Tbe day was* very bot^ the thermometer in the tent rising lo 
111 deg* ; in the evening a stormy looking cloud passed over from the 
northward, visiting us with several strong gusts in its passage. 

A Soomali of our kafila stated this eveuiug that a route from Zeyla 
joins at ibis station, thai the road is good and water plentifuli being 
a fuur days' journey : should this informaiion prove correct, it would, 
by avoiding tbo diflicult country between this and Tajoora, greatly 
facilitate tbe route to Sboa. 

Jum I5th* — Surted at balfpaat three A-m, ; leaving the valley, the 
tofld no samh-soutIi»we«t aorois an e^tetitive sandy plain called 
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Ramudalli, studded with coarse grBss^ on which we saw the first cone of 
the termites about six feet in height; crossing this plain for five miles, 
we ascended on to a slightly elevated plain, and after three miles more 
descended a ridge of lava on to the grassy plain of Gobat, bounded by 
hills running in a north-east and south-west direction : the valley is 
about three miles in width, shut in to the eastward by hills distant 
about eight miles, to the westward by a range at a distance of from 
twelve to fifteen miles. Crossing some lava ridges we entered the open 
pkun, and encamped near the bed of the stream on the southern side. 
Marched twelve miles. By Lieut. Barker's observations this station is in 
lat. 1 1 deg. min. 56 sec. N., and the thermometrical boiling point gave 
an elevation of 1,057 feet above the sea. This spot was pointed out 
to ua as the site of a foray made by the Eesa Soomalies last year, when 
150 horsemen drove ofi* the fiooks of the Donakil from this station ; 
at present it is inhabited by a portion of the Roheita tribe, whose chief, 
who takes the title of Agil, is said to be in the neighbourhood. 

June l6^*~Halted partly to rest the camels and cattle^ but princi- 
pally for the purpose of meeting Loheita Ibu Ibrahim, Agil of the 
Roheitas, a tall stalwart savage, a renowned warrior in these parts^ 
having, after the route to Tajoora had been closed for three years, un- 
dertaken a campaign against the hostile tribes and re-established the 
communication. Passed a hot day, thermometer rising to 110 deg. 
Water good and obtained from a large pool under the rocks. 

June 17<A.<— Marched at half past six a. m., ascended the range to 
the southward, commanding a fine view over the Gobat valley, and 
then passed over a stony plain, covered ^ith basaltic boulders: entering 
a small valley we came to a group of wells, at which a flock of sheep 
and goats were being watered. Proceeding half a mile further down the 
▼alley, we encamped at the station of Sunkul, which seems to be the 
foous of several small valleys converging from the table land. The 
rocks in the neighbourhood were all basaltic, almost passing into horn- 
blende ; in one of the precipitous cliffs we found a small cave occupied 
by a colony of bees, — marched four miles. Thermometer at max. 
108 deg. The evening was occupied in filling our water skins, a sad 
omen of a coming day without water to our cattle, which are now fast 
losing their strength from the heat and frequent scarcity of grass and 
water. 

JvM€ 18/A.— Fine fresh morning, with a refreshing breeze, though 
the thermometer at sunrise did not fall below 84 deg. Started at six 
A.M., and ascended from the Suakul dale on to the table land of Hoc- 
daK $ passed south-south-west over a stony level thickly studded with 
grass, much resembling the Deocan plains, and extending to the east 
and west as far as the eye could reach. After proceeding fonr miles 
law some flocks dP goats a short distance to the eastward, whioh we were 
toU were at the encamping station of Arabdoora, but we passed on, as 
ii waft reported that there was not a sidBcient supply of water for the 
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knliTa. Proceeding two miles further we came fa the brow of tlie 

Hooddi rang*^, from whence we had a fine view over the valley of 
Pootoot ; It sppeareil to be about sU mites in bread th^ evtending, as do 
all the^G valleys^ ia a iiortb*west and south-east direction to the soutli- 
Wttrd, bounded by the Marl range, r milling parallel to the one we were 
ODr but of greater elevation to the V£stwaid» shut in Ijy the Oobnoo 
niouDtaJns eroasing it at right angles, but open as far as the eye can trace 
It to the eastward. Its surface near the bilU wa^ in parta covered 
with masfie^ of lava and blocks of basalt from the adjoining hills, but 
Afterwards with alluviaL deposit, studded with exteasiTe tracts of coarse 
dry grass. 

Descending the bill, a fall of about 2 or 300 feet, and skirting its 
hn&G for a mile, we reached Sugageedau, an arid spot on the open plain, 
just on the skirt of a tract of lava; grass was abundant? and there was 
some forage for our camels, but no water was to be obtainedi and our 
cattle were much exhausted even after this short march of 7 miles. 
By the boiling point, Sugageedan is 1228 feet above the level of the 
sea, but the Therm, rose during the dsy to IQB deg, ; lat. by Lieut. 
Barker's observations, 1 deg. 53 min. sec. N- 

Jm^e 1 Vth. — Started at a quarter pa^t 4 a-m„ Therm, at sunrise 86 degs. 
the heat much relieved by a fine fresh breeze from the S. E*, crossed the 
vall&y in a S, SWy. direction to the Mari range, the road being over 
a perfect Level covered with coarse grass ; on the plain saw a herd of 
twelve wild asses. After a march of 8| miles we reached a bresik or ra- 
vine in the Mari range, which is here about 1000 feet high, forming a 
steep sloping ridge of basaltic rock, partly covered with coarse grass, 
the base of the hill being lined with a thick jungle of acacias. Proceed- 
ing a short distance up the ravine, we came to some fine pools of good 
water, at which we watered the cattle and filled up the skins, and then 
returning to the plain, proceeded to an open spot called Dahwailaka, 
where we found our katila encamped ; passed a very hot day, the 
Therm, at 3 p.m. standing at 107 deg — two mules were obliged to be 
deserted on this last march. In the evening the Roheita chief left us. 

June 20th. — A fine fresh morning, although the Therm, at sunrise stood 
at 87 deg. : at daybreak we returned to the pool to water the cattle and 
fill up the skins, as no water is to be found at our next halting ground. 
There are two roads from Dahwailaka — the shortest one passing over 
the range to the southward, — but the camel-men declared that their beasts 
were so much exhausted that we must take the lower road ; we there- 
fore skirted along the base of the range in a westerly direction, passing 
over a desert plain for 6 miles, and then came to a grassy spot on which 
we saw a few antelopes ; we next came to a small detached hill, and 
soon afterwards entered a jungly patch near which we halted, the sta- 
tion being called Oomergoolf : our day's march was about 8 J miles. 
We saw some cattle grazing on the plains, but were told that no water 
was to be obtained in the neighbourhood. Nearly opposite Oomer- 
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goolf, the Dulool plain is divided by a projecting spur from Jibul 
Oobnoo, a lofty range visible to the westward, into two vallies, the 
southern one being named Waddy Arfa. The Mari range, which is 
here of about 8 or 900 feet elevation, is basaltic, its base strewn with 
huge masses which have been detached from the summit, most pro- 
bably by earthquakes, which Mahomed Ali said were by no means 
of unfreqnent occurrence in these parts ; and that he had several times 
himself felt the earth shaking under his feet, and seen masses of rock 
falling from the hills. Another mule was obliged to be deserted to- 
day. Weather very hot and oppressive, Therm, in tent at 3 p.m. 108 
deg.; in the evening the sky clouded over, and we fully expected that 
the much-dreaded and still much wished-for rain was at last coming ; 
it proved, however, to be the hot-blast of the simoom bringing with it 
doads of dust : the night was very close and hot. 

At this station we saw a fine effect of the mirage — a great portion 
of the plain having the appearance of an extensive bay shut in by the 
projecting headlands of the opposite range. A hot spring is said to 
exut in this neighbourhood, but our guides said it was unsafe to ap- 
proach it on account of the hostile tribe in its vicinity. 

Jun^2\Mt. — Started at half-past 3 a.m. ; the road as yesterday skirting 
the base of the Mari range to the northward ; a desert tract extended for 3 
miles, and we then entered on stony ground, thickly strewn with round- 
ed masses of basalt and lava, apparently the detritus of the neighbour- 
ing hills ; 2 or 3 miles over this brought us near the abutment of the 
range, here much diminished in height ; we now ascended the hill, 
amongst blocks of lava, rendering it so bad for camels that they went 
round by the more circuitous route of the plain. The Waddy Arfa 
which we now left runs for some miles to the N. W., when it appears 
boondedby the Jibul Oobnoo range, over which the road to Oussa runs to 
the W. N. W., said to be from hence one day's journey for a mule and 
two for a kafila. Having crossed the lava ridge, we had a fine view 
over the plain of Amadoo, running parallel to, and bounded on its 
northern side by, the Mari range ; to the westward opening on to Waddy 
Atffa, and to the eastward at 6 or 8 miles* distance apparently dividing 
into three smaller vallies. We crossed the plain for two miles to a ver- 
dant'looking spot under the opposite hills, where, in a rocky nook, 
amidst huge blocks of basalt, we found a fine pool of greenish stagnant 
water at which our cattle relieved their thirst ; it was a bustling scene, 
at there appears to be a populous settlement in the neighbourhoood ; 
a dozen women were busy, on the opposite bank, bathing and filling 
their water-skins, whilst one old lady, in spite of the Moslem prejudice 
against the unclean beast, was tenderly washing a pet sheep-dog. Soon 
afler our arrival, a herd of donkeys came down to be watered ; then, at- 
tracted by a herdsman's shout on the lofty summit of the opposite hill, 
wc saw a fine drove of cattle looking no larger than sheep, slowly wind- 
ing down a steep and narrow path to the pool, whilst from another di- 
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ruction a flock of the small Somauli sheep were driven to the waterj 
iuto which they leapt and swam about like dogs. Leaving ibis paslo- 
i*al scene of savage life, where the peaceful aspect of thu ihepherd coa^ 
trasted strangely with the constant appearance of the shield and spear, 
we returned to the plain j where a numerous herd of kine viewed us 
with most minister eye^ and were put to flight by so unusual a sight* 
We then encamped about ^ a mile from the water, having come 7^ 
mites. The Mudaitos, who occupy this pool, are said Co be iar from 
friendly to the Donakil, and, as usual, we were warnt^d to be on our 
guard against thera ; our camp was crowded with them during the 
day^ but they gave us no annoyauce save in the gratification of their 
curiosity. The day was less oppressive than usual, though the Therm, 
rose to 1 06 deg. 

June 22nd. — Started at half-past ^ a.m*, Therm^ at daybreak 85 deg. 
Our road passed over the low hill to the S, W^ on to a stony table-land 
Ihickly covered with the usual basaltic boulders ; after 2 miles we came 
lo a small desolate hollo w^ apparently forming a large pond in the rains, 
in which we found four bee^ hive- shaped mat huts inhabited by goat* 
herds, whose Hocks were just being led forth to graze : we crossed this 
plain for about half a mile to a narrow precipitous ravine, a short dis-" 
tance up the rocky bed of which was a fine pool of water, at which 
we watered our cattle, and then returning to the plain, ascended the 
hill, and proceeding for another half mile, came in sight of our camp at 
Koorandudah, the camels having been unladen and turned out to graze 
af^er a short 3 miles' march. The spot we were pitched on was a small 
dreary plain covered with volcanic pebbles, amongst which the dry 
parched grass appeared in scanty patches: to the southward the view 
was scarcely more promising, though the sterile appearance was some- 
what relieved by a few green acacia bushes at FiuUoo about a mile dis- 
tant. Our camp was found to be 1 605 feet above the level of the sea^ 
We have now reached the country of the Debenilt Wuheema tribes, 
and all is said to be friendship, in token of which we received a skin 
full of milk for breakfast, and were able to purchase a bullock ; though 
e?ea here the alarm cry was raised, as three of tlie dreaded Eesa So* 
mauUs were said to be in our camp, looking with longing eyes at our 
liaggage^ one of whom was pointed out, a stalwarth savage, with an os- 
trich feather stuck in his hair^ In token of his having killed his man. 
Therm, 3 p*m. 106 deg, ; about 7 p.m. a violent dust-squall from the 
N. E. passed over us, blowing down the tent and dispersing all loose 
articles ; it was followed by a short shower, ^tfter which the sky cleai^d 
and we had a cool and refreshing night* 

June 23d — Halted this day at Koo rand u dab, most probably from a 
desire of our camel -men to spend a day with this detached portion of 
their own tribe ; in the evening strolled down to the water ravine, where 
we saw great numbers of the rock rabbit (Hyrax Abyssinicus) playing 
about amoDgit the rocks* 
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June 24(&.— Tamed out at 2 a.m ., loaded the camels and started at half 
past 3, passed over rocky, broken, and stony ground, gradually sloping 
to the southward for a mile and a half, passing the group of bushes 
at Fiulloo ; we then entered on the extensive plain of Kulallee, crossing 
it to the S. W« Skirting the base of a low undulating range of hills 
to the westwsrd called Jibul Eesa, at daybreak we were able to judge 
of the full extent of this plain, the largest we have yet crossed ; it ap- 
peared bounded by blue distant ranges of hills, the nesrest apparently 
20 miles off; the plain was a vast level of alluvial deposit, and covered 
with dry grass. At the 8th mile we came to some low rising ground to 
the eastward near the remains of some small Bedouin stone-huts called 
Ulwulti, and afterwards passed several small low hills in the same direc- 
tion. At this time the range to the southward kept gradually rising 
in sight, running, as all the others we had passed, N. W. and S.E. ; it had a 
single lofty peak called Kuffal Ali. After two or three short halts, at 10 
A.M. we reached the station of Borududa, having marched about 15 
miles. No water was to be procured at this station, and we received but 
bad accounts of our next halting-ground, which is said to be crowded 
with the different tribes and their herds, driven there by the great scar- 
dty of water in all parts of the country at this season. 

As usual, the ground near our camp was thickly strewn with ba- 
saltic pebbles, and in the neighbourhood were a few shrubby acacia 
bushes. We passed a hot dusty day, the wind coming in squalls from 
the N.E. From here the highest point of Kuffal Ali bore S.S.E., ap- 
parently forming a head-land extending some distance into the plain. 
We saw a large herd of cattle grazing on the plain, and were cautioned 
to be on our guard against horse-stealers — a hint given rather too late 
.—one mule having been stolen when out grazing yesterday evening. 
Thermometer at 3 p.m. 108 ; at night sky overcast and stormy, and a 
few drops of rain fell. 

. Jun$ 25(^— Started at 4 a.m., and continued as yesterday to skirt 
the low Eesa range to the S.S.W., the road, after a mile or two, be- 
coming shut in by low rounded hills to the eastward. After crossing 
the plain, for seven miles the road passed up a bushy dale, and then 
crossed over stony and rocky hills for 3 miles ; we passed many herds 
of cattle and sheep on the road, all making their way in the same direc- 
tion as ourselves, and on reaching the brow of the last hill overhanging 
KiluUoo, low white streaks of sheep and goats were seen descending 
the sides of the opposite mountain, whilst the lowing of cattle, and the 
bleat of sheep, rose from the ravine below. On descending into the 
hollow in which the water is found in pools of 30 or 40 feet long, but 
very shallow, a most pastoral scene presented itself; thousands of 
sheep, cattle, and goats were collected in dense masses round the water, 
whilst women and men were bustling about, separating their flocks and 
driving tliem off to graze. 

Kiluiloo appears to be an important station to all the tribes for a 
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FeoDsidcrable distance around, who* when Lh© water fails iq their own 
IdUtrtcts, drive their herds and Bocka to tht^ Bpot> where it U always to 

be fouod, though at this advanced period of the liot seasun it vvaj of 
'm, wretched quality, black, muddy, aod Btnelling and tasting strongly of 

the pollutions it receives from the numerous cattle which are hem 

watered. It is found id poob exteudiug along tbe bottom of a narrow 
Jfavine opeuing on to the Kulallee plsiin, and appears to r«ceivetUe draiu- 
mM^e of the fiouthern portion of the Oobnoo range. We saw no babita^ 
liiODS in the immediate vicinity, but were totd that some of ihe numerous 
teequenlers of the pools erect their temporary mat huti on the table* 
I land to the southward. 

We remained at this station Bve days, and had a good opportunity 

of observing the different tribea, of whom the Eeiia with their bows and 
. poitiOQcd arrows were by far tbe stoutest and handi^omest race ; then 
i came the Donakil tribes with their broad-headed fipear and shield ; and 
{the Somauli with his lighter lance and smaller shield, all mixed pro- 
Imiscuoudy in the noisy crowd, and we saw no traces of those deadly 
t'ind sanguinary feuds said to exist between them. 

The constant tale of our guides has been of forays and deeds of arma 
I between the different tribes ; but on carefully noticing every shield 
[borne by ihe men of our kafila, in number at least 50^ but one bears 
jihe mark of having been opposed to a hostile spear, though most of 
Ithem have the appearance of high antiquity* Whilst here we had a 
[good opportuoity of seeing the Donakil women ; when young, many 
I of theru are good looking; in colour varying from the black of the 
liiegro to a dark brown : they wear their hair plaited very small, their 
[features are generally pleasing and good humoured, the upper part of 

* the body to the waist is usually quite e:^osed, the unmarried women 
wearing no covering, or only a white cloth over the bead, whilst the 
married are distinguished by a head-dress of dark blue cotton cloth, 
which they occasionally draw across the breasts i tbe rest of their dress 
consists of a cloth or two, or leathers petticoat tied round the watst^ and 
reaching half way down the leg. They seem fond of ornaments : the 
more wealthy wear silver bracelets and anklets, and massive brass ear- 

f cings, whilst large bead necklaces of many rows are iu common use> 
Soon after passing the period of youth, the pendulous appearance of 
their breasts tends much to destroy the symmetry of their form* They 
were particularly free iu their manners, and apparently rather lax in 
their morals and ideas of decorum, forming a striking contrast to the 
bigotry and jealousy of the people of the coast > 

During the time we remained at this station, the leaders of our 
kafila, and several of the chiefs we met here, amongst whom were Ali 
Abi, Mahomed All's father, Uis uncle, chitf of the ttookhba tribe, Ibu 
Ibrahim, chief of the Eysomauli, and numerous others, passed the 

* greater part of each day in solemn conference, arranging the affairs of 
the nation, and the more trifling coucerns of our kafila, settling ques» 
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lions of precedence, and other equally weighty matters. These meet- 
ings seemed to be commenced and ended with prayer ; when the object 
of the convocation had been arranged, which was generally after long 
and serious discussion, conducted with the greatest propriety and 
solemnity, all spears, until now erect, were laid on the ground, and a 
species of litany rehearsed by one of the assembly, each paragraph or 
prayer being followed by a deep hum of amen from the whole of the 
congregation. The assembly then broke up, and returned to their 
domestic avocations. 

In such a motley collection from numerous tribes, there were, of 
course, occasional quarrels, on which occasions the creese was usually 
drawn ; but the valiant disputants were invariably separated by the 
bye^standers in time — save on one occasion, when a man of our kafila 
received a cut on the head from a creese, having indiscreetly entered 
into a quarrel when rather distant from his companions. 

As osoal, the various chiefs were introduced to the mission, and pre- 
sents exchanged ; theirs consisting of bullocks and tfheep, ours of 
scarlet superfine cloth for mantles, razors, and other articles. Their 
followers were also to be propitiated, and great was the consumption 
of tobacco and blue cotton cloth, — the latter being folded by the re- 
ceiver into the shape of a small triangle, and carried about in a cleft 
8tick« For writing paper there was also a great demand, and the doors 
of our tent were daily crowded with applicants for ** wurkut," (paper) 
to be applied to the purpose of receiving a magic spell, and being worn 
as amulets. We found here, on our arrival, a kafila belonging to the 
son of the Kazee of Tajoora, with about twenty slaves, none of 
them above the age of twelve or fourteen ; they had arrived from 
Shoa in 16 days, bringing letters from Mr Krapf, dated 8th June, and 
expect to reach the coast in 8 or 10 days ; having just passed over the 
same desolate route, we can form an idea of the sufferings and hard- 
ships these poor children will have to undergo before reaching their 
dertination. By this opportunity we forwarded a packet of letters for 
Bombay. The weather during our stay was very hot, as we were 
shot in on all sides by black basaltic rocks, and all air excluded from 
the tent by the swarms of prying savages, who seldom left us save 
daring meal times, when they always retired. The thermometer gen- 
erally rose during the day to 108 deg. ; the afternoons, however, were 
generally overcast, and the nights very cloudy. On the 26th, we had 
a slight shower at night, quite sufiicient to make us uncomfortable, as 
we were sleeping in the open air, — Esak not allowing our tent to re- 
main up daring the night, lest the Bedouins should be tempted by such 
a display of white cloth to cut it to pieces. On the 27th we also had 
a few drops, but the night passed off pretty well. On the afternoon of 
the 28th the sky was very cloudy, and about 8 p.m. heavy run set in 
and continued at intervals during tlie greater part of the night ; for- 
tunately we had pitched a small waterproof tent, which, with some 
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tarpaultna^ gave a tolerable shelter, notwithstanding which we passed a 
wretchetUy uncomfortable night, but were in some measure compensated 
by the coobeas of the following Uay, — the thermometer at daybreak 
being only 77 deg., and maximum during tbe day 94 deg. 

Lient^ Barker's observations make the latitude of Kilulloo 10 deg* 
34 min* 33 sec. N., and by thermometrical observations its height 
above the level of the sea was faund to be 1542 feet* On the evenings 
of ihe 29lh every ihiug was declared to be settled, a last solemn kutiam 
having been held to decide v^ Iiich road we vrere to take : the upper oae 
generally travelled by kafilas and passing through friendly tribes, it 
appears is nearly destitute of water ; the lower, or Badoo road, is bot* 
ter supplied, but infested nith Gallas and Mudaitos^ and has not been 
traversed by the Donakil merchants for years ; however, trusting to 
the strength of our party, ihey have determined to atteaipt it, and 
to-morrow we start, 

June ZOih* — After a quiet night without rain* our kafila at last got 
under weigh, and we started at 7 a»m*j our road passing up the KiluU 
loo Waddy, in which we found ireqaeot ponls of water. Leaving the 
course of this valley, we then struck over rising ground and low un* 
dulaling hills, both plentifully strewn with the common pest of this 
country — stones, amongst which we found many small pieces of 
obsidian. After a short march of 7 miles, during which we have 
ascended considerably, we found the advanced part of our ksfila en- 
camped in a small hollow called Warimitlee^ surrounded on all fiides 
by low hills ; our supply of water was obtained from the Wady Kilul' 
too> about a mile and a half distant^ in which, after the rainy reason ^ 
crocodiles are said to be fouod.* Height of Wariniillee above the sea 
was found to be 1752 feet. The night was very squally and blowiogi 
but passed over without rain* 

At Warimiilee we were juiued by a messenger bringing a packet from 
Tajoora, containing a most welcome collection of letters and news- 
papers containing English news to the 4 th May^ — a pcTiod of less 
than two luonths. 

Jul^ l»L — As Esak is still doubting, and evidently dislikes proceed* 
ing by (his route, ^e halt to-day to await tbe return uf two men who 
have been sent to report on the supply of water on the upper road i 
on their arrival, they announced that they had found all the poob 
empty, so wc must needs face the Gallas, who cannot prove greater 
thieves than our present friendi, much pilfering hating lately takeu 
place. 



* MeBsrs SooU and Beraatss, who accompaniod the s^coud detachment of iliio 
misaloti, eaw a groat autuher of tbeso aiiiumh in the shallow pools of KiluJlo^ 
in Uecember 1^41, the largicsst lieiiig about bi\ or t^iglU ftict iu Jmigth. It If a 
curious qtujetion wher# ihcy mtgraLo to on the approach of the dry ^asotii tlie 
nearoat penii:inent strQam being tl^ie Hawssh, 40 or 50 miles diitaat i or ihetf 
reason for devertlug tkiji river ^er the rains* 



Jui^^d, — After 1 quiet night, wiiliciut rain, fttarfed al half* past 6 
A*M*, crossed ta the W* and S.S.W., over low stony hilla, on wbich 
we found several flooks of sheep graz.lfig, then came to a email cluster 
of bee-hive-shapeit huts made of matUng, from whence we descended 
into a 101311 valley named Dooiui, apparently a branch of Waddy Ki- 
lulloo I we pasued along its eastern side for 2 niilee, then crossed it^ 
and ascended the opposite low hill on to a lev^el table-land covered 
I wiiK dry grass ; passing over this for 5 nciiles, we reached a low pro- 
I jesting hilli having a elni^ter of huts or village called Koriddra on its 
I point: continuing our cour&e another mile to the westward, we halted 
] under a second low point called Nagakoomi ; no whaler was to be 
fouud, but there was abundance of grass for our cattle, — Marched 15 
^ mtles^ A mountain range was visible from here, extending from N,W. 
I to SAV.p and distant about 12 or 15 milesj called Jibul Pfeeo; the in- 
tervening disftjct appeared a perfect desert, save where the view was 
broken by a range of low bushy hills* At 4 p M. wc had heavy rain 
for half an hour^ and at night much lightning to the southward and 
I eastwards 

Jui^ 3d^ — Coiumenced loading camels at 4 a.m>, and started at half-* 
[past 5 I passed to the westward over broken and jupgly ground for a 
[mile, when the hills closed inland our route ran through a narrow 
valley, having much grassland an unusual number of fresh green* look- 
ing bushes J ascending from this valley, our road ran S,S.W. over a 
jungly and stony plain, the hills still basaltic, and the ground strewn 
with fragments of obsidian^ At the 10th mile we eame to a finegreen- 
tookiug patch of bushes, called Arnoot, a most refreshing sight; herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep were grazing in the neighbourhood, and we 
here found some pools of muddy water, which, as usual, our thirsty 
cattle rendered still more undrinkable by rushing into the centre: by 
all accounts we have to thank the last few nights rain for this most 
welcome supply- After watering the cattle we again pursued our 
journey, and soon entered a long narrow valley, bound in by low slop- 
ing Kills, which, with the bed of the valtey, were thickly clothed with 
dry grass ; proceeding along this for five miles, we came to some pools 
of muddy water called Meinhatolli, near which numerous cattle were 
gra;£ing, and here we encamped at half- past 11, having marched 15 
miles. To the south west the valley appears to open on to an cjLten-' 
sive plain, beyond which several detached peaked mountains are m 
sighti. We found that to-day we had struck into the upper road, as 
the rains having fairly set in the pools on this route were expected to fnr« 
niih a s ufEcient supply for the kafila. The lower road, we learned, 
passes over the Pfeeo range, and runs to the northward of Jibul* 
Aiulloo, 

The water here we found very bad and dirty, and smelling very 
strong of the dung hilU Heavy rain, with thunder, lightning, and 
severe aquallf, set la about 7 ia the evening, causing much con- 
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fiisic>n aTid diseomfort* The Dotiakil aeema to bear the rain most pa- 
tienlly ; lying on one mat with another drawn over him he seema care- 
less of the drenching shower ; not so our servanla, who suffer much 
from it, and are becoming heartily disgusted with the journey : one 
severe gust brought down our tent« escaping from the wet folds of 
which we were happy to take refuge under the tarpaulins ; the rain 
stopped at 9 p.m., though the sky still continued cloudy, and the moon 
shed but a dull and flitting light on our drenched camp. 

Jtd^ Ath* — Commenced loading at 4 a*m« When on the point of 
starting, our messenger, dispatched to Shoa from Ankober on the 23d 
May, made his appearance; he arrived at Ankober on the 20th June^ 
and left on the 22d ; he brought a tetter from Mr Krapf, from which 
we learnt that his majesty of Shoa had started on a campaign against 
some rebellious Gallas* Commencing our day'a journey about 5j we 
passed through the valley for a mile, and then emer|g;ed on the fine ex- 
tensive plain of Meerihan, bounded to the northward by the lofty peaked 
range of Pfeeo ; to the eastward by the sloping Bundoora range, along 
the base of which our road ran, to the 8,8* W,, the whole day i in height 
It varied from 600 to 1000 feet ; its sides thickly clothed with grass. 
Five miles from our baiting ground we came to a smgular small de- 
tached hill of bard compac^t fresh water limestone, containing a few 
impressions of small spiral sliolls i the surrounding roeks were as usual 
of cellular basalt. The plain was covered with a line li^ht coloured 
■oilj strewn with small fragments of obsidian ; stones not so plentiful^ 
and the grass much improved by the late showers, aud acquiring a 
greenif^h tint. At the ninth mile we came to the entrance of a ravine, 
called Waddy Bundoora; from which a small nullah issues, and runs 
through a patch of fine verdant buskes» promising a supply of water 
which was expected to be found here, but every pool was dry, and we 
had to coutinue our route. A low range of hills to the westward com* 
menced near here, and continued parallel with our course. Another 
five and a half miles brought \xb to a second clump of green bushes 
called Madeera Dubba; no water was to be found, but having come 
15^ miles, and the heat becoming oppressive, we pitched our camp for 
the day. In the evening the sky clouded overt and we had several 
very heavy showers, with much lightning, 

Jfdif 5iht — Started shortly after 3 a.m. A fine cool, fresh, moon- 
light mornings a great change of climate from the Bshr Assal, and 
warm clething, for the first time, was much iu request* Passing seven 
miles R,S^W, down the voJIey we came to a small black lava hill, situ* 
ated at the point where the low undulating hills of the Bundoora range 
tend to the S.E„ towards the mountains of the Utoo Galla j from the 
summit we obtained an extensive view over the surrounding country, 
which bore an extraordinary volcanic character. To the westward was 
the lofty crater of Jibul Abida, partly hid by clouds; near it was 
the smaller but loftier cone of Aiulloo» beyond which the blue range 
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of Habesh was dimly visible, whilst numerous small volcanic cones 
were scattered over the plain from the west to 80uth*west. To the 
south-east was the extensive valley of Kordeite, running up between 
the Bundoora and Koomi ranges, said to be the nearest road to Error, 
and extending as far as the Galla mountains. 

Continuing our route, we crossed a small deep nulla, bordered with a 
green bushy jungle, and came to a few puddles of mudJy water on the 
road, to which our cattle at once made a rush ; we here saw a hog, some 
guinea and spur fowl in the jungle, and a few quail in the surrounding 
grass. Our course now ran S.S.W. towards a remarkable conical hill ; 
at the llth mile we passed a cluster of stone sheep-pens, and then pro* 
ceeded o\'er a fine open plain, with grass and lava stones in great, abun* 
dance. At the 13th mile we reached tiiC hill, which proved to be a 
volcanic cone, called Jibul Helmnnd, about 400 feet in height, having 
a crater opening to the N.£. : its base was surrounded by a broad belt 
of lava, about three miles in diameter, forming a wall towards the 
plain from 15 to 20 feet high, the crevices of which were swarming 
with gninea fowl ; passing round the lava belt to the eastward, we came 
iu sight of a remarkable plain called SooltuUi, on which a herd of 
camels was grazing ; it was entirely covered with low shrubs, giving 
it a pale green tint, exactly resembling a lake covered with duck weed, 
the similitude being greatly increased by its being a perfect level ; in- 
deed, during the greater part of the year it is covered with water, and 
our guides here expected to find a supply, but were disappointed, and 
we were doomed to rest contented with the nauseous contents of the 
skins filled at MeinhatoUi. Crossing the flats about a mile, we en- 
camped at ha1f*past 10, after a march of 17 miles, at the foot of the low 
Koomi range. The country in sight from this station is of a most in- 
teresting description : to the westward the extensive volcanic crater of 
Abida, the diameter of the upper margin of whose yawning cup must 
be at least two and a half miles, rises over numerous smaller cones 
scattered on the plain below, each having an elevated belt of black lava 
at its base ; the loftier towering cone of Aiulloo, by the Abyssinians 
called Azullo, was just visible behind the southern point of Abida. 
The country around the bases of the larger volcanos, for miles was 
one sheet of lava, studded with smaller cones, of which from one point 
of view we counted twenty-one. None of them appear to have been 
lately in action, nor could we discover any tradition relating to their 
volcanic origin. Ibrahim Shem indeed stated that he had seen Abida 
burning, when passing 12 years ago ; but, on further inquiry, it proved 
to be merely the grass on its surfVice. From here also we had the first 
distinct view of the lofty blue range of Abyssinia, to the westward. 
As usual, we had heavy rain at night, setting in about 9 P«Br. 

Julif 6th. — In consequence of last night's rain every tent and pack* 
sige had become so heavy that we were obliged to halt until noon, by 
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which time they had become sufficiently dry to allow lUe cunieii bdn^ 
Joadcd« and we st:)rted for Murovr, the day being pleasantly cool. 
Shortly after leaving our ground we disco%^ered a small puddle of 
waler, at which our cattle draiikj and we then continued our course for 
3^ miles along the ba^e of the Koomi range, passing over a bare 
alluvial plain resembling the Setnde deserts, and leaving a volcanic 
cone about two miles to our right ; we now reached a few acacia 
trees, small but still almost the 6rat vegetation exceeding a shrub we 
had seen on our journey* The adjacent plain is called MUtur, and 
this spot Ras Mittur, being the point where the two roadj from 
KihdloQ meet. Onr road from thi^ spot siiuck oflT from the hllU 
(which continue S*SAV> towards Jibul Afrubba), and ran across the 
plaiit in a W.S.Wy^ direction* having the edge of the lava plain to the 
northward; the fresh green hue of the bushes with which this tract is 
studded proving the fertile quality of the decomposed lava* Eight 
miles and a half from Sooltulli we came to a low black hill, near which 
on the plain a fiiw herd of milch catnels were grazing^ and two mi lea 
beyond this reached a small group of about 20 Bedouin hutsj from 
this point the lava plain tends towards the W-N,W- At the 11^ 
mile we came to a narrow tract of jungle, passing through which th@ 
plain again opened and was studded with fiocks of sheep and goats; 
d#nse clouds nf smoke were seen ascending from the country ahead. 
Proceeding a short distance further we arrived, at half-past 5 f>m*, nt 
the Pool of Murow, surrounded by low hillocks ; we found the water 
very good and far better than any we had tasted since leaving the Bay 
of Tajoora ; the pool was about a quarter of a mile in diameter and 
full of leafless bushes, whilst numerous water-fowl svere sailing on its 
surface. Being weary with our day's march we retired early to rest, 
but, much to every one's discomfort, had heavy rain during the night. 
Julj/ 7th, — About 9 A.M. two horsemen, wild looking beings, rode 
into camp, and on account of some intelligence received by Esak, we 
were to-day put in fighting order. It seems that a large body of the 
Mudaitos inhal^iting the country about Jibul Abida have started on an 
expedition against the Itto Gallas, who reside in the tract near Jibul 
Afrubba, and were to arrive at the watering-place of Murow this day, 
and in corroboration a small advanced guard of about fifty men came 
up just as we were starting. As it was imagined that the plunder of 
our rich kafila would offer a temptation they could not resist, ever}^ 
precaution was taken to avoid meeting them. We started at 1 1 a.m., 
and striking off the high road pursued a course more to the southward, 
an advanced party going ahead to feel the way, who every now and 
then climbed a lofty tree or termite's nest to obtain a more extensive 
view. Our party was kept in a body in advance with every gun 
loaded, whilst our Donakil escort protected the rear ; in this order 
we proceeded for 10 miles across the plain of Mooloo, passing to the 
W.S.W., through a fine level tract covered with fine dry grass and 
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studded with verdant bushes, orer-topped occasionally by the fine 
cedar-like camel thorn. The scenery was very fine, when through an 
open glade the view extended to the fine peaked range of mountains 
near Afrubba. 

At the tenth mile the plain became more open, and we were here 
halted on the intelligence being rf ceived that a party of Galla horse- 
men were in sight at a distance, who, however, on a survey with our 
telescopes, proved to be only a few ostriches scudding across the plain ; 
confidence being restored to our Adel companions we proceeded on 
our way. The country we had passed through was swarming with 
game; antelopes of several species Red across the path on our ad- 
vance ; under every bush were coveys of guinea and spur fowl, with 
occasionally a bustard or fiorican ; whilst from the grass as we passed 
through, a hare or quail would be started at every hundred yards ; but, 
alas I in this fine show of game, the first we had seen, not a gun was 
allowed to be discharged, lest its discharge should draw the attention 
of the dreaded Mudaitos on our track. At the twelfth mile wo came 
to some small muddy streams about four feet in breadth, through 
which the water has just commenced to fiow from the southward ; 
they were called the Mooloo tani, ** or the other Mooloo," the large 
waddy Mooloo running at the foot of the hills under Jibul Farsis, a 
double- peaked mountain near Afrubba. Our kalifa people congratu- 
lated themselves that they were not a few days later, as this part of 
the plain would soon be overflowed and become a complete swamp, 
very difficult to be passed by camels. In this neighbourhood the grass 
had been burnt for a considerable distance, and from this spot the 
smoke we saw on yesterday's march must have arisen. Passing on, 
we came to a beautiful patch of green grass just sprouting from the 
soil, on which our jaded cattle luxuriated for a few minutes. Near 
the margin of the grass we found the recently picked skeleton of a 
beizu, the straight horns of which measured 32 inches, most probably 
killed by a lion, as the footmarks of one had been seen on the road. 
Proceeding a short distance further we halted at a quarter to 5 p.m, 
aAer a march of 13 miles, near a termite's nest, under which was an 
extensive excavation, said to be the tenement of a wild hog ; we fired 
a few shots into it, but it proved to be without inhabitant. Our camp 
was formed in the open plain, with a clear uninterrupted view alt 
round, to prevent surprise, and the night passed away without rain or 
Mudaitos. 

JvXy 8th. — Started at half-past 4 a.m., and proceeded W.S.W. 
towards a small barn-shaped hill at the termination of the Borduda 
range, which extends south-westward from the elevated tract about 
Jibul Abida. We passed the small bed of the Waddy Borduda about 
half-way, and at 6^ miles came to a group of eight graves, two of 
which, apparently of men of note, were enclosed in a fence and covered 



witti dry tivigt; after another mite we reacheil the barn-hUI, v\m 
oar Badouin escort, who ^ere in advance, eacli plucked hamlsftil of 
foliage from the surrounding hushes, with whieli on passing the point 
of the range they adorned the grave of a celebnited Bedouin, Sheik 
Othban, with hasty prayers and cries of " Sh(?ik Olhban I oh Sheik 
Othban I" Passing from ht^nce about two miles^ we came to some 
pools of good water tn the bed of a stream dose to a Hnc camel -thorn 
with mo^t picturetque foliage* and pitched our catnp on a ritiing 
ground above called Borduda, Gomuiaivding a fine view over tlie 
Mooloo plain, which appeared to vary from 20 to 30 miles in breadth, 
bounded to the east by the Koomi range^ to the south by the moun^ 
tains Afrubba and Asstbolii and to the north-west by the Borduda 
range. We again saw much smoke in the evening in the direction of 
Mooloo tani. The mountaitts i>f Habes^h to the westward are becom* 
ing much more disiiuct ia their outline, but appear still very distant* 
The Thermometer at daybreak stood at 68 deg*, but, although the dny 
was cloudy^ at 3 f,m< stood at 105 in the tent ; no rain fell during the 
uight, 

Jui^ 9th. — Started at 5 a*m., and passed over low hills for a mile and 
ahaif, and then descended in to the Halskdugl Kubeer plain, a ontinua- 
tion of the Mooloo^ eictending to the southward to the Assiboti moun- 
tain and range of the Itto Gallaa, and to nortliward rouod the Mestern 
side of Jibul Aiulloo and Abida : the plain is an alluvia) level thickly 
covered with grass, and having but a scanty sprinkling of low shrubby 
bushes without any trees ; we crossed it for 12^ miles to the westward 
— a most uninteresting tract — but enlivened by a few antelopes, some 
beizu, a herd of zebras ; and our Bedouins having caugiit sight of a 
leopard, started in chase, following it up on foot and quickly gaining 
on it, when it ran to the cover of a bush, from whence they forced it 
and soon after finished its career on the plain with their spears, which 
they decorated, as also their shields and necks, with thin strips of the 
spotted skin of its tail. 

At 12|^ miles we reached the edge of a sloping descent of about 30 
feet, and entered the valley of Halakduggi Sugere, which one of the 
Adel also called the " Large Havvash ;*' it was about 2J miles in breadth 
and bounded by similar parallel banks on the opposite side; its surface 
was perfectly level and covered with fine grass ; from its winding course, 
apparently running from the high range of the Itto mountains towards 
the AiuUoo volcano to the northward, it has every appearance of hav- 
ing once been the bed of a considerable river — perhaps, a former chan- 
nel of the Hawash, turned into its present course, at the time when 
the extensive volcanic tract around Abida was in an active state, and 
when subterranean influences must have much altered the face of the 
country : in the valley we saw three wild asses and a couple of beizu. 
Ascending the western bank we passed over three successive terraces, 
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each raised about 50 feet above the other, and descended from the last 
into a confined valley called How ; we could not ascertain the exact 
meaning of this name, but were told it had acquired it from the many 
Bedouins who have been here surprised and cut up by parties of the 
neighbouring Gallas. We here encamped at 1 1 a.m., having marched 
about 15 miles. On ascending a small hill to the southward, we had a 
fine view across the valley of the Hawash, and the lofty range of 
Abyssinian mountains ; we could not see the river, but its course could 
be traced by a dense belt of trees running nearly north and south ; the 
intermediate country was but thinly wooded, and we saw a fine herd 
of cattle grazing on the plain. No water was to be obtained at this 
station. On this day's march two mules were obliged to be deserted, 
and sevend of the horses were with difficulty brought on ; these poor 
beasts have had a most distressing journey, seldom getting water on 
two successive days, and frequently a very scanty supply of grass, and 
have now, most of them, become perfect skeletons. We passed a hot 
day here, being much shut in by hills ; the evening was cloudy, and 
we had heavy rain with thunder and lightning at night. 

Lieut. Barker's astronomical observations place this station in lat. 
9deg. 39 min. 13 sec. N. 

JvXy \Qth. — Started at 6 a.m. and passed S. S. W. along the face of 
the hill which is of wscke formation, descending several sloping ter- 
races for 3 miles, when we reached the level of the Hawash plain, cross- 
ing which to the S. W. for 6 miles, latterly winding much from the 
denseness of the jungle, we reached the banks of the Hawash and en- 
camped at half-past 9 on a low hill near the river. The first six miles 
of this day's march were through a thinly-wooded district, but as we 
approached the stream, the country became more thickly clothed with 
fine picturesque camel thorns and other forest trees, beneath which we 
saw marks of the rhinoceros and elephant — the dung of the latter was 
▼ery plentiful, and the trees bore evident marks of their visits in their 
shuttered branches. 

With the Hawash itself we were much disappointed ; its breadth was 
about 40 yards with a depth of 10 or 12 feet, and its stream ran at about 
3 miles an hour ; the banks in parts thickly wooded with overhanging 
willows, were at least 12 feet above the present level of the river, and 
our guides stated, that after heavy rains the level country on each side 
is overflown for miles ; at this season it can usually be forded, but the 
mnddiness of the stream showed that its waters had been much swollen 
by the late rains. Its course ran from the southward, and the lofty 
country of the Itto towards the north where it passes to the westward 
of Jibul Aittlloo, and is said to be finally lost in the lakes at Oussa. 

By the boiling-point of water the level of the river at this station was 
found to be 2223 feet above the sea. ^ 

The afternoon was passed by our camel-men in preparing rafts to 



omivey tbe baggage across the river. Our canip was enclosed with A 
fej}QQ of tborny bitsbes to guard agaiiisi wild beasts, but we received 
no visit Ttoth ihe deni^^ens of the foreRt, and passed the uigljt without 
rain or other aufioyance. 

Jutjf 1 \th. — ^At daybreak » proceeded to the river bank to see what 
progress had been made ; found ten rafti nearly ready for launching, 
composed of two layers of drift-wood, under which were lashed about 
a dozen inflated water-ski ns^ rendering them perfectly buoyant and ca- 
pable of carrying over two camel loads each trip; a rope was next 
passed to the opposite bank and made fast to a tree ; all being pre* 
pared, the work of transporting the baggage to the opposite bank of 
the river commenced, and by the evening everything, as al^o the CLimeis 
and mules, were on tbe western bank, with the loss of one camel only 
which was drowned A raft with three of the European escort on it up- 
set in the river, but the aceideot was attended with no more serious can-* 
sequence than the loss of two muskets and their ammunition. 

It was a hard day^s work, and the camelmen laboured most steadily. 
Being the greater part of the da3'' in the water, all clothing was dis- 
carded, and tiiey worked in a state of perfect nudity. 

On crossing the river we proceeded to a small lake or pond en- 
circled by low bills. Its size was about a quarter of a mile long by 
300 yards broad. Its clear waters were inhabited by numerous hip- 
popotami, who frequently rose to the surface of the water, and their 
loud snorting very touch resembled that of a horse, accounting, 1 
imagine, for their otherwise misapplied name of tbe river horse. Tbeir 
heads had a most imposing appearance for so harmless an animal. 
Many shots were fired at them, but they showed themselves so cautiously 
above water, that, though several were hit, none were killed. We 
also saw several crocodiles, but none of them of large size. Elephants 
and lions were said to be abundant in the neighbourhood, but we saw 
neither, though one of the soldiers came running in from the jungle 
after dusk, stating that he had fallen in with an elephant three times 
the height of a horse. Our old dhobee's donkey here died, after an 
attempt to expel the water he had swallowed during his passage of the 
river, by suspending him by the hind legs from a tree, after five 
minutes of which discipline he was taken down apoplectic, and, spite 
of a copious bleeding, expired. At night his body was placed on an 
open space near our camp, and about midnight was discovered by 
a party of hyaenas, whose demoniac laughter over this sumptuous 
banquet continued during the remainder of the night, but we were dis- 
appointed in our hopes of shooting one by their dragging the body 
to a distant bush. 

A fire was kept burning near the cattle, and the night passed away 
without any annoyance from wild beasts, but not without our usual 
share of drizzling rain. 
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July \2ih. — At daybreak no remains of the unfortunate donkey 
were to be found, though the ground was deeply marked by the night's 
revels. We started from the Hawash about 6 a.m., rounding the north 
end of the Hippopotamus Pond, passing near the village of Melkakooia, 
and then over a mile of stony hilly ground, when we came to the lake of 
Hulabaloo, prettily situated in a green hollow, apparently the bason of 
an extinct crater. Il is about the same size as the Hippopotamus Pond, 
but circular. Its waters are saline and sulphurous, as was plainly 
evinced by the smell, and, though not drinkable, are highly prized for 
their bleaching properties, as was testified by the clean appearance of 
the dress of those of our Donakil friends who availed themselves of its 
qualities. Passing the lake, our road lay over a grassy plain shut in 
by conical hills of no great elevation, but of. a decided volcanic cha- 
racter, the craters of several of them being very apparent : the neigh- 
bouring hills and rocks, wherever they showed above the soil, were of 
black lava, and appeared to extend over a surface of about eight miles 
in diameter. 

At the eighth mile the Lake of Leeado appeared in sight to the 
southward ; and as some Bedouins had reported that elephants had 
been seen there at daybreak, we struck off the road and proceeded to its 
banks, — it is a pretty lake of good water about two miles in diameter, 
bordered by jungle, its margin covered with the lotus flower, and teeming 
with geese, ducks, flamingo, and other aquatic birds, but no elephants 
were to be seen. We halted for a short time near a group of huts on 
the bank, from which the Bedouin women were driving down their 
flocks of sheep and goats as we approached. 

Returning to the road, and passing over a bare open plain without 
grass, for three miles, we reached two small stone enclosures in which 
poles were erected, from which were suspended the stuffed skins of two 
lions' heads, speared at this spot some years since by the Bedouins. 
Passing a small group of huts we at length at noon, after a march of 
12^ miles, reached the small Waddy Asboti, in which we found a plen- 
tiful supply of water, though there was very little grass in the vicinity 
for our cattle. An antelope, and several partridges and ducks, were shot 
on the march. During the day, which was very hot and close, a swarm 
of locusts passed over, apparently shaping their course to the mountains 
of Habesh : about forty adjutants kept soaring in the air over them, 
or alighting on the ground made prize of them as they fell. 

From this station we had a fine view of the lofty mountains of Shoa 
to the westward, rising range beyond range, and canopied with clouds ; 
the situation of Ankober was pointed out near the summit of a conical 
hill : the most distant range, or Chaka mountains, must be of great 
elevation, far exceeding that of Ankober. At night we had very heavy 
rain, and were nearly flooded in our tents. 

July I3<A.— A fine, cool, cloudy morning; started at half- past six. 



fes over the Aaboti plain. As yesteriiayj It was 
nearly ikstttute of grass, aiuJ thinly wooded — the fine spreading camel 
thorns forming the nmsi striking rvbject id the scenery* We passed a 
short distance along the Asboti Waddy, rynning from the mountains 
towards the Ha wash, but at present eontaiiniig no water* Sjod after- 
wards, the hilly country at the foot of the Abysiiinian range com- 
menees, passing over hill and dale, thickly wooded with a great variety 
of timber^ cannel thorns, acaeias, atjd tamarisk, the under surface com- 
pletely covered with the aloe plaotr which here grows most lu.xurlanrly. 
At the tenth mile we came to the pebbly bed of another mountain 
stream, called Waddy Kokai, running to the eastward toward* the 
Hawash ; our road ran along its bank, and then through its bed, in 
parts shut ia by precipitous basaltic cUfTs. NotwUhstandtng Itist night's 
heavy rain, we found no water in its bed until we reached Dathara, a 
dii$tance of 12^ miles frond Asboti, where we drank at the first clear 
chrystal running stream we had tasted on the journey* We here 
Bpent the greater part of the day under the shade of the surrounding 
trtes ; the day wa^ cloudy, and more resembltng a fine summer's day 
in England than one of July in the tropics* Our elevation waa here 
found to be 2944 feet above the level of the sea. 

Jui^ \4th* — Halted by orders of the Woolujma Mahomud, the first 
Abyssinian potentate we have met with^ and chief of the Mahomud dis« 
tricta of Efat. 

July \5tfu — Started at half-past st£ A. m^, escorted by the Woolusma 
Mahomud and about 200 of his people, the road gradually ascending, 
and passing ihrout^h a hilly and wooiled country abounding with the 
aloe plant, and having deep vallies extending to the north and south. 
At the fifth mile we came to the first cultivated ground, and shortly 
afterwarcls encamped on a small open space called Dinomali, the fron- 
tier station of Abyssinia, where the duties on articles arriving by the 
Adel Kafilas are levied. Notwithstanding the elevation we have now 
attained, the day was very hot. 

Juli/ \6th, — Crossed a hilly tract, with occasional patches of culti- 
vation, to Farri, a distance of one and a half mile. This is the first 
Abyssinian village we have seen. It is principally inhabited by Ma- 
homedans ; the houses are of a circular form, with conical roofs, and 
generall}' perched on the summit of the surrounding hills. We here 
spent a hot close day, much incommoded by the numerous visitors 
whom curiosity had brought to the spot. 

Jul^ \lth. — Started for Alioamba escorted by a party of 300 Abys- 
sinian matchlock men, the baggage being carried by porters, the road 
being too mountainous for camels. We passed over a low point to 
the southward of Farri, and then along a valley winding to the south- 
west, passing for some distance along the precipitous edge of the hill, 
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and theo descending into the bed of a fine mountain torrent, the ap- 
pearance of the country becoming most verdant, and very extensively 
cuUivated-^villages being perched on most of the small peaked bills. 
At the fifth mile, we passed through a gorge in the range near Goncho, 
having to the eastward a steep precipitous Lill, with Aigibba on its 
summit — the first Christian village, and the spot where the late Mr 
Airston is buried. We then entered the triangular space immediately 
below Aiikober, bounded to the north by the spur projecting from the 
lofty peak of Emumaret to the south by a range commencing at the 
projecting peak of Lnsa, the base between these points being about 10 
miles. The road winding to the south-west passes over a mountainous 
tract, through narrow vallies and over successive ranges of hills, cross- 
ing the beds of two mountain streams ; the country highly cultivated, 
each rounded hill being crowned with a small cluster of cottages, the 
vegetation most luxuriant, and approaching in character to that of 
Europe. 

After a delightful march of 13 miles we reached Alioamba, a large 
straggling village, principally inhabited by Mahomedans, built on the 
extremity of a spur projecting from Ankober, having a small stream 
running through the Lomi (lemon) valley at its foot. It was deter- 
mined by the boiling point of water to be 627 1 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

From Alioamba the road to Ankober runs for some distance along 
the crest of the rid^e, and then winds to the westward, with a very 
steep ascent in parts, for about five miles, to the summit of the moun- 
tain range running north and south, on two elevated hills of which the 
town of Ankober, the capital of Shoa, is situated. The northern hill 
is strongly palisaded, and exclusively occupied by the residence and 
numerous outbuildings of the Negoos ; the southern, by the town, in 
appearance densely wooded, each cottage being surrounded by a bushy 
fence nearly concealing the houses. 

Ankober, by the mean of numerous observations, is in Lat. 9^ 35' 
North, and Long. 39^ 54' East, and the boiling point of water makes 
its elevation 8200 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Namber of days occapied in the journey from TaJootA 
to AliotmDA ••••••••••••••••••M«»M*M* •»••••••••••••••••• 4S 

Namber of mtrches 95 

ueits ••••••••• -•••••••••••••••••••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••• IS 

DajB without water •»«•- 10 

Distance to Ankober ••.•.•••.•«...^«.«»^.««»..*«* 370 miles. 

Marches to do. •- 86 

ATerage number of miles marched per diem 10.8 

R. KiBK, Assistant Surgeon, 
Attached to the Embassy to the Court of Shoa. 



No. ll,r^AMtranomicai Observations taken by Lieut. Barker^ L N., 
between Tajoora and Ankober. 

Joneatb, 184 1. ^Artificial Horizon. 

Doable Itferid* Altitude * Benetnacb 10S*8'0 

4*80 I. E. 

2)l0d'8-d0 

Mooya near Bahr Assal Salt Lake , 51*81-45 

•45 Refrn. 

51-810 

38-29-0 
50- 6-29 Decln. 

Latitude, 11.87-81 N. 

Jnne I2tb, 1841. — Artificial Horizon. 

Jderid. Altitude * Benetnacb 102*80-50 

4-10 L £. 

2)102*26-40 

Sagadara •••.. 51-18*20 

-46 Refrn. 

51-12.84 

88-47-26 
50-6*29 Decln. 

Latitude, U-19-8 N. 



^^^ jJni 13th J 
^^ ObiJ, Merid. 

W June ]5th^ 
1 OW, Merid, 

[ Gobat 


AlUtad 

Ifi4l. 

Air,' 
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„.«,,„ 102 25 50 




4l0l.E< 


2)102-22*40 


5l'U20 

4G Refm, 


5PIQS4 

38-49 26 
60 6-29 De<?lii. 


Luitadfl, U nSR 


Benetoaoli| ««« 




,.-.*.,.. 101*54-30 


• i**** •*« ttt«t1 1*4 « 


■«••! » 


4M0 L E. 


2)101 50 20 

^6 R«frii. 




^^^ 


■■ 




£0\54-24 



89-5.86 
50 6 30 Decln. 



Latitude, 1 10-54 N. 



June 18tli, 1841. 

Obsd. Merid. Alt. • Benetnach 101-38-40 

4-10 I. E. 



2)101 34 30 



Siigageedan , 50-4715 

•46 Refrn. 



50-46-J9 



8913-8I 
50-6-31 Decln. 



Latitude, 10 53'0 N. 
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June 25tb, 1841. 
Obsd. Merid. Alt. * Antires.....« 


- 106*4630 

•815 I. E. 


Kilalloo •• -..«•. 


2)106*4d-I5 

5d-21-38 

•42 Refro. 




58-20-56 




d6-39-4 
26-4-37 DeclD. 




Latitude, 10 34*27 N. 


Jane25tb, 1841. 
Obsd. Merid. Alt., Jupiter 


115 28-20 

3- 15 L E. 


Kilulloo bj^ Anttres, 10 34 27 
bj Jupiter, 10S4-89 


2)lI5-25-5 

57 42-32 

•35 Refro. 


66 


57 4157 


Mean Latitude, 10*3433 N. 


32 18-8 
21-43 24 DeclD. 




Latitude, 10-34-S9 N. 


Jalj 9th, 1841. 
Obtd. Merid. Alt. * AnUres 


108*40*20 




7*12 I. E. 




2)108-33*8 




41 Refrn. 




64-15*53 




35.44-7 

26-4 37 Decli. 



Latitude, 9*89 30 ^f. 



1 jQlrStb, 1841- 

1 Obsd, Meritl. Alt. Jupiter..*,*...... 




1 Hor, by * Antirei, 9-39^30 
1 bj JupiUr, 9,36 56 


7I2LE. 

2)417 33^8 


58.46*34 

34 Refrn. 


^K 2)19.1^-26 


58-46 


^H MfAD Latitude, 9^^9A$ N, 


ai 14-0 

21 as 4Dedi]. 


LaiiJuile, 38-56 N. 


1 August Sth, 1841. 

1 Obsd. Mtrld, AlL * a Ljr^.*..*..., 


1223-20 

S 44 L £, 


2jl2l-54'36 
,,^,,. 60'57'i9 




'32 RefjTU, 


60'SB"46 


29 3 14 



38 36 29 Declo. 



Latitude, 9-S515 N. 



September 2Ist, 1841. Ankober. j^ 

Obsd. Merid. Altitude Moon's upper limb 106*47*30 



8-44 I. E. 



V 's Merid. Passage 5.9.18 ; corrd. H.P.55M0 2)106-38-46 
6- 



Longitude in time 2*39 30 



53-]9-2a 

5-3-18 Parallax in Alt.3214 32 14 P. in Alt, 



GreeDTvich time... 2 23*48 

"Di Diarar. noon ... 15'2 
•13 



5351 37 

15 15 i Diameter. 



])J Diameter 15-15 



53-36-22 
36'23-38 
26-49-2 Declension. 



Latitude, 9 34 36 N. 
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NoTember ]8tb, 1841. Ankober. 

Obsd. Merid. Alt. Sun's Lower limb l*2l*46-40 

•50 + I. E. 



Ljt. by * a Ljr» 9 35*15 

... by Moon, Ma. Alt. 9*34-36 



2)121-49*30 



... bjO Merld. Alt... .9*34*24 




60-54 45 

-27 Refro. 


3)-10415 

Mean Latitade 

of Ankober 9-34*45 N. 


- 


60 5418 

•16*13) Diameter. 

6110-&1 






28 49 29 
19*15-5 Corrected Decio 




Latitude 


1, 9-84-24N. 



Astronomical ObMervations, by AMMistani- Surgeon R, Kirk, 
October 13th, 1841. 

Obid. Merid. Ale. • Fomalbaut, 99*570 

1*4 L E. 



2) 99 55 56 



Aokober, ...« 49*57 58 

48 Refrn. 



495710 



40-2-50 
30 27*27 Decln. 



November 9tb, 1841. 
Obad. Merid. Alt. Sun's Lower Limb, 
® i Diameter, 16 11 
B^n 24 

15*47 



Latitude, 9*35*23 N. 
® 



126-34-40 

2 5 LB. 



2) 126 32*35 



— 63 1618 

1547 

63 32-5 

Ankober, 26 27 55 

16-52*52 Corrd. Declo. 



Latitude, 9*35 3 N. 



Not«mber ISIb, 1841, 
OUii. Met id, AlU Sub's Lower Lxaxb^ 



12a 18*10 

2 5 h £. 



2) 123 I6<35 



6I'38 J7 

27 Ecfrn. and Pair. 



A nkober * (^ ) ^37*^0 

• Meria. Alt. 9 35 23 JG 12 A Diameter. 

© Merid, AlL 9 35 3 , 

„ ,, M5 24 61342 



50 



B«rlter'a, 



9'35(7 



S8 5-58 
13-30-34 Corra. Deeb. 



Litltude, 9 35 24 N. 



70 a 



Uema Lttltude, 9 35 I 



No* in. — Baram€tri&il and Thermomtincal O^ter rations for dcUtmimn^ 
the Elevation of Siations on the Route bttwcen Tujoora and Ankttifrr^ 
bg Aaistani- JSurgeon M, A7rA 



From frequent trials, made on the beach at Tajoora, the Thermometer 
was found to boil at 212 deg. 8 min., the height of the Barometer at tbe same 
time by tlie mean of three iDstrumeots being 29*976 inches, indicatin^^ 
an error of 8*10 to subtract. 



^Yarilissan, June 3th, 1841. 






Height of 13 


arometer, ,.,. 


...... 28-309 


Neutral point «0 0I2 




28-309 


28-308 




28-306 









55) I 704 




28-308 Mean. 


.. _ 




031 


031 











28 '277 

043 Capillary attracn 



28-320 



Upper Station. Lower. 

Detached Therm... 102 t^O 

Attached do 102 80 

liarometcr 28320 30000 



102 + 80 — 182 
102 — 80 ---- 22 



A = 4-83416 

B 

C = 00107 



R = 8-41481 
Logm. 3-25004 
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—0-00096 

-* i *477 12 Logm. Lower Barometer. 



1-47808 

1*45209 Logm. Upper Barometer. 



Log. 02599 
= 1778 feet elevation. 



Wariliaaan, 5th June, 1841. 
Boiling point by Therm 210- 



•8 Error. 
209-2 Therm. 94 deg. 



209* deg. = 1534 
•2 = 102 



1432 X 1129 = 1616-7 ft. 
Height by Barometer,... 1778 
Thermometer, 1617 

2) 2395 

1697 Mean elevation of WariliAsan. 



Mooya, near the shores of the Salt Lake, 6th June, 1841. 

Barometrical Observations, by Lieut. Christopher, I.N., 
in Goobut Kbrab. 

8 A.M. 3d June, 29-714 Therm. 91-5 

... 4th do 29-775 ... 92- 

... 5th do 29-722 ... 92- 

3) 89-211 

Means, 29-737 92- 

Mooya, on the margin of the Lake, by Lieutenant Christopher. 

8 A.M. 6th June 30-306 94 deg. 

94 + 92 = 186 94 — 92 = 2 

A = 4-83596 

B = —0-00009 

C = 000106 1-47330 Logm. Barometer Goobut Khrab. 

1-47339 

1-48153 Logm. Barometer Salt Lake. 

R — 7-91062 log. —0-00814 

Log. -^ 2-74764 »> 559 feet beiow the level of the Sea. 

w 1 



t0 




^^^ 358 

Moojft, 6th June, 184L 
Boiling pgiol of Therm. «.i........ Sldi^ 

Tberm, 98 dcg. 8 Error. 

213' = 507 219 I 

-I = 50-5 

557 5 X 3 137 = G33 9 
76 '4 557-5 

76 4 

Below kffil of Sea „* 481 Mo ova 

100 Height of Mooya above level of Salt Lake> 
Peet ... 581 Salt Lake below the lovel of S«t, 

By Barometer ..»*» » 559 

.» Therm. .»..,. 581 

2)IU0 

Mean feet ^** 570 Salt La.ke beloir level of Sei, 

From thifl date, from exposure to the jnteDae beat, Ih^ Barometera bocame 
leaky and us^leia. 

Ulool), IQth June, 1641. 

BoUiDg point of Tberm* ,«,«„ «... 212 4 Therm. 90 deg. 

'8 Error. 

211-6 

211- « 509 
•6 == 306 

203 X 1"I2I = 228 feet above level of the Sea. 

Gobat Valley, June 15th, 1841. 

Boiling point of Tberoa 211* Therm. 105 deg. 

•8 Error. 

210-2 
210- = 1021 
•2 == 102 

919 X 1'15 = 1057 feet above level of the Sea. 

Dooloul Plain at Dahwailaka, June 19th, 1841. 

Boiling point of Therm 210*7 Therm. 100 deg. 

•8 Error. 

209- = 1534 209-9 

•9 = 459 

1075 X 1-142 = 1228 feet above level of the Sea. 
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Kooraodadah near Fiuloo, 2drd June, 1841. 

Boiliog point of Therm 210* Therm. 90 deg. 

•8 Error. 



209-2 
209 » 1534 
•2 « 102 

1432 X M:21 » 1 605 feet above level of the Sea. 



Kilulloo, June, 1841. 

Boiling point uf Therm 2100 Therm. 96 deg. 

•8 Error. 

209*2 
209- « 1584 
•2 -» 102 

1432 X 1*133 *= 1622 Elevation of Camp at Kilulloo. 
80 Above the level of the Ravine. 

Feet ... 1542 Ravine above level of the Sea. 



Warimillee. 1st Julf, 1841. 

Boiling point of Therm 209 8 Therm. 100 deg. 

•8 Error. 



2090 
209' » 1534 X 1*142 => 1752 feet above the level of the Sea. 



Banks of the Hawash River near Melkakooia, 11th July, 1841. 

Boiling point of Therm • 2090 Therm. 100 deg. 

•8 Error. 



208-2 
208- » 2049 
•2 -» 102 

1947 X 1142 » 2223 feet above level of the Sea. 



Dathara in the Waddy Kokai, 14th July, 1841. 

Boiling point of Therm 207*7 Therm 92. deg. 

•8 Error. 



2069 
206- » 3085 
•9 » 468 

2617 X 1125 » 2944 feet above level of the Sea. 




Aftkober, August, 184 L 

BoUing point af Tberm. ,.*...<..*... i.* 197 9 Tberni. 62 dcg. 

*Q Error. 



7610 X '*^^^ = ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^f '^^ ^^^ 



Ankaber, September I, ISih 

Boilmg poiol of TiiermQmeter,^ 198-1 Tfaer. 61 deg» 

'8 Error. 



— 197* = 7864 
?3 = 162 



i9T'a 



7702 X 1*060 = 8164 feet above level of Sea. 



Ankober, September 7, 1841. 

Boiling point of Thermometer, , 198*0 Ther. 57 deg. 

•8 Error. 



197- = 7864 
•2 = 108 



197-2 



7756 X 1-052 =: 8159 feet above level of Sea. 



Ankober, October 5, 1841. 

Boiling point of Thermometer, ,„ ,,.•.. .198*0 Ther. 58 deg. 

•8 Error. 



197-: 



197- zzz 7864 
•2 = 108 



7756 X 1'054 ■:=: 8175 feet above level of sea. 
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By Observation io Augnst, 8294 

l8t SepteoQber, 8164 

7th do. 8159 

5th October,... 8175 



4 ) 32792 
Mean ADkober,«..819S feet above level of Sea. 



No. IV, '^Distribution of the Tribes between Tajoora and Shoa,from 
information given by Mahomed Ali, 

The tribe and authority of the Sooltan of Tajoora extends from Mursa 
Dooan to the Salt Lake. From the Salt Lake to Ramudalli is the territory 
of Loheita Iba Ibrahim, Agil of the Roheitas, irho are also called De« 
beuik. From Ramudalli to Sug^agedan is the territory of Ibrahim Ibu 
Hameido, Agil of the £y Soumali ( Wuheema.) From Sug^agedan to Wari- 
millee is the territory of Wyess Ibu Hn^aio, Agil of the Wuheema. From 
Warimillee to Murow belongs to the tribe of Debenik, who have two chief?, 
Bedar and Abukeri Ibu Soombool. From Murow to How is the territory 
of Sheik Omar Butto, of the tribe of Tiighael. Frooi How to Ferri is a 
mixed population from all the tribes, but principally the Adalli, under the 
authority of the Woolusma Mahomed Abogas, under the king of Shoa. 
These tribes, in time of war, or when called out to repel the attacks of either 
the Eesa, Mudaitos or Gallas, their neighbonrs to the S.E. and N.W., as- 
semble together under the title of Debenik Wuhuma. The road lies through 
these tribes from Tajoora to Abyssinia, bounded on the north -west by the 
lidudaitos, on the south-east by the Eesa as far as Kilulloo, and from thence 
by the sub-tribes of the Galla. The Eesa appear to be the most powerful 
•f ail the tribes, their country extending from Goobut Khrab to 30 miles 
south of Zeyla, and from thence to the very limits of the Galla territory. 



1^0. Y .'^Observations to determine the longitude of Ankober^ by Assistant 
Surgeon R. Kibk. 

To Captain W. C. Harris, in charge of a Mission to the Court of Shoa. 

Sir, — Deeming it an object of considerable Geographical interest to de- 
termine the true position of Ankober, as a point of departure from which 
routes in this part of Africa may be protracted, I have the honour to forward 
the Report of a series of Lunar Observations taken during the two last 
months. 

Lieutenant Barker, I.N., places Ankober in latitude 9 deg. 34 min. 44 sec. 
N., and my observations make its longitude 39 deg. 54 min. E. This result 
was obtained as follows : — the total number of lunar distances observed was 
28, giving a mean longitude of 39 deg. 51 min., but as several of these differed 
Tery considerably from this approximation, I have thought it better to select 
the five best observations on each side the sun, by which the following series 
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These distances were taken with a sextant by Jones, of 9-inch radius, and 
divided to 10 seconds. Havinq: no assistants to take the corresponding al- 
titudes, tliey were <)l)laiiicd by prDj.oriion, from altitudes observed before 
and after tin; distatifo ; or wlicn tiio lieiiriit of the ol joet ])revealeJ the use 
of the artilicial horizon, l)y cilculalion for the required lime. 

Tl^i^ lonf^itnle nprcrs very well with the protracted route from Tajoora 
to Ankobcr, v.hiidi o;lves 17S En-li>li inilos of wosiiiiLT from the Salt Lake 
(the last sta!ioii (ixed by a>tronomiiiil o')S rvation) : this distance, allowinjr a 
degree of the nieriai.ui in the mi I lie lattiiudj 1U°3)' to be equal to 03*3 
statute miles, gives the dilforcnce of longitude nr -jP 3G^ 

Lnno:itude of Mooya, on Salt Lake, 42 ilS E. 
176 Statute Miles,' 2 36 

Longitude of Ankober, 39° 57^ E. 

J3y Lunar distances, 3D 54 E. 



3' difference. 

Fartlier corroborating the accuracy of tliis result, I also give tlie longitude 
obtained by altitudes of the moon, which it will be seen individually give as 
close an approximation as tlie lunar distances. 
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As I believe this problem is not generally kuowD, I subjuin the Rule and an 

Example. 

GivtUf the Latitude^ Estimated Longitude, Mean- Time of Observation, 
and Moon's Observed Altitude ^ to find the Longitude. 

EuLF. — With the estimated longitude turn the mean- time of the place of 
observation to the corresponding mean-time at Greenwich, and to this re-^ 
duce the Equation of Time, Sun's Right Ascension, Moon's Declination, 
Semidiameter, and Horizontal Parallax. Find the Moon's horarv angle or 
dialtnce from the Meridian, and then, if eist, add — if west, subtract^ it from 
the right ascension of the meridian 3 the resulting quantity, rejecting 24 
hours if necessary, is the right ascension of the moon's centre for the time 
and meridian of observation. Find by proportion the corresponding mean- 
time It Greenwich, at which the moon will have the same right ascension, 
when the difference of time wiil be the Longitude of the place of observation. 
ExAMPLB.— January SOtb, 1842, 19h. dm. 39io^. mean-time at Ankober ; 
observed double altitude of moon's upper limb, 79° 4' 55^; estimated Ion- 
gitade, 89** 54' E. 5 latitude, 9° 34' 44*^ N. ; index error I' 10' add. 

Meaa-time, • 19h. 3m. d9'3s. 

Longitude io time, ....«•• 2 39 36 



Greenwich Mean- time, 



!••«•••••••• •••••• It) 24 

24 



3-3 



From Greenwich Mean noon of 3 1st, 7 35 57 

Equation of Time, 31st Noon, 13'47''-0I 
Correction for 7 3557 2 *90 



Corrected Equation time, 13' 44'^i i 

Sun's right Ascension, 3l8t JNoon, 20° 54' 57^^ 88 

Correction, 7-S5-57 1 17 -83 

0*8 Corrected right Ascension, 20 53 40*05 



Moon's seni!-<immetercofrecteJ^ 10' &" 
AugmenUtioDt .*.p4 « 10 

yti AugmeDted 4 diameter 16 10 

^'g Corrected HonzoDtal Farall ax, •*,•„,«, 50' i'^ 

Moou'fl deelioiltoo, SOd. I(ih„*,9^ 30' 10*^ 
Corri2etii>m for 2^tii. 3^...... 5 53 

^'sCorrecteddecImat;ot9i4,.«.,9 36 5 8. 

1 10 I,E. 

2)79 6 5 

3d as 3 

1 9 Reffactian* 
SQ 31 54 — ll^GO aecaBt of alLitude* 

Par. !o Air, 45 33 48393 P, h^g. of Hor- Ptf, 

40 17 27 59673 P. Log. of Par. lo Altitude. 
)G 16 Aug QteDted half diameter 

40 1 11 True Altitude 3)'9 ceo tre» 

J)*s DeclinatioD, S. 9^30' 5" — Secant,. .. 10 00G127 

Latitude N 9 34 44 Secant,. ..10 00G093 

Nl. C. S., 19 10 49 =944490 

N. Sine, 40 1 11 =i 643051 

Logarithm of 301439 = 4-479199 

Horary Angle,. ..3h. 5m. 29.vG. = 4'491424 

Mean-Time of Observation, 19h. 3ra.39s.-30 

Equation of Time, 13 44 '11 

Apparent Time, 18 49 55 '\9 

O's Right Ascension, 20 53 40 05 

39 43 35 -24 
24 

Uight Ascen. Meridian, 15 43 35 24 
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Right Ascension of Meridian, 15h. 4dm. d5s.*24 

Horary Angle, 3) west of O , 3 5 29 '60 



})*s Right Ascen. at time of ObserTation, 12 S8 5 '64 
3)'8 Do. Greenwich, Jan. SOth, 16h. 12 37 14 -48 

51 *16 remainder. 



As 2' 9'*74 change between 16th and 17th hours = 129''"74 log. = 2113074 
: I hour, = 3600'' ... = 3-556303 



: 51'16.....«.. = 1 708931 



5 295234 



: 60) 1419''6 log. = 3*152160 

Proportional period for 51'-16 23' 39'-6 

Mean-time of observation, 19h. 3m.39s.*d 

Mean Greenwich Time corresponding to J's R.A. time > 
of observation, • • 3 

Difference being Longitude in Time 2 39 59 -7 

= Longitude, 39 59 55 £• 



16 23 89 -6 



This problem is very simple, appears perfectly correct in principle, being 
merely ihe converse operation to finding the apparent time, and requires but 
one observer ; but to obtain a satisfactory result the greatest nicety is re* 
qaired in the calculation, more especially in reducing: the sun and moon's 
elements to the corresponding Greenwich time. Great accuracy is also 
required in the time, an error of one second of time, and consequently in t|ie 
moon's right ascension^ producing an error of about six miles in longitude. 
I have found the morning and evening twilight, whilst there is yet light 
sufficient to read off the altitudes, the most favourable time for these obser- 
vations. — I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 

Abkobib, Feb, 27, 1842. R. Kirk, 

Assutant Surgeon, 

A glass for observing the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites was subsequently 
received from Bombay ; but from its inferior quality, and ttie great indis- 
tinctness of the margin of the planet as seen through it, no satisfactory 
observations could be taken. 



No. YI. — Report on the Magnetic Variation at Anhober. 
To His Excellency Captain W. C. Habbis, Ambassador at the Court of Shoa. 

81B,— I haye the honour to forward a Report of the following Observa- 

X 1 
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tloDi ttken to detenu be the Maifnetjc VanatioQ at Ankober, by the paaug^tt 
of the Polar Star over I be Mdridiao* 



DAt«. 



1S41, NoTemb«r27, 

29, 

.» Decetober \% 



Ble&n Tiro* of M«ricUop^ 



H^ar, Mill. Svo, 

s s7 ja 

8 33 17 

6 29 21 

7 38 6 



Bfwrili; bj CompitH, 



N. 7'' E. 

N. 7* K 
N. 7^ B, 



IDtterminiDg th« Mag-netic Varbtioa at Ankober to be 7^ west^rl/. 
The time of the meridian passage was Doted by a well regulated chrono* 
tneter, and the bearinga taken if ith a prlsniatic oo Da pass by Gilbert.-^ I biT# 
the honour to b«, Sir, your moBt obedient ^ler^ ant, 
E. KiftE, Asaiatant Surgeon, 
A n xoo B ft » 20 tb Dec*, 1 B42 
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Attdchtd to the EmbaMtg^ 



Account ofDjeUl Te€V, By Assistant Surgeon R. Kirk. 



Djebil Tker, the mountain of birds (from the number of sea fowl 

vrhlch resort to it), is also called Djebtl Dookban, or the smoking 
mountain* It is a circular island of about 2^ miles in diameter, and 
900 feet in height, situated in lat. 15^ 32' N., and long. 41° ST E. 

Its appearance on approaching, is that of a hill of considerable ele- 
vation, rising from a plain, terminating at the eastern extremity in a 
steep bluff, and surmounted by two conical peaks, from the foot of 
which we saw at daybreak a considerable volume of smoko which con- 
tinued issuing from the mountain for about two hours. The aspect 
from the sea is barren and dreary in the extreme, the cinder with which 
it is covered giving it an unnatural bluish-black appe&rance. There 
are no soundings at 150 fathoms close to the island, so that the ship 
was obliged to stand off and on whilst we remained ashore. 

On landing on the western side, we first met with a gentle ascending 
plain, entirely covered to the water's edge with large irregular masses 
of cinder ; after crossing this for about half a mile, we came to a steep 
hill of about 300 feet elevation, the surface composed of light brown 
ash, and small loose cinder, with a few stunted bushes occasionally. 
On ascending this, we found ourselves on the edge of a second sloping 
plain, about a mile across, from the centre of which arose two conical 
peaks : this second plain, like the former, was entirely covered with 
masses of black cinder, but intersected with hardened streams of lava. 
On proceeding to the peaks, we found at their foot about fifteen small 
craters, from four to ten feet across : from orifices at the bottom of 
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teveral of these, steam and hot air were issuing, but we were unable to 
decide from which the smoke we saw in the morning had ascended ; 
the edges were slightly raised and coated with lava, hanging in the 
form of stalactites. From these craters streams of red and black lava 
were seen issuing and meandering along the plain ; we also found these 
streams issuing from several deep extensive fissures on the plain. The 
lava appears to have flowed principally towards the eastern side of the 
island, from whence it descended into the sea. On ascending the eastern 
peak, which is about 300 feet high, and partly covered with short 
stunted grass, we found near the summit extensive patches of sulphur, 
massive, and in crystals, from which fumes were issuing ; also incrus- 
tations of a white substance, of the composition of which I am ignorant : 
the earth was at this part so hot that we were unable to bear our 
hands on it. The summit of the peak was terminated by the remains 
of two craters, the largest about 25 feet in diameter, which have fallen 
in. On descending the peak, we discovered about half way down an 
oblong cave, about 45 feet in diameter and 30 high, the sides entirely 
composed of lava ; it had no aperture except the small one by which 
we entered. We found the northern peak to terminate in the remains 
of a single crater ; it was apparently of more recent formation than the 
other, the sides were more precipitous, and entirely covered with small 
loose cinders, without any appearance of vegetation. I was unable to 
obtain any specimens of the original structure of the island, but at the 
bottom of a deep narrow ravine extending through part of the upper 
plain, I saw some rock having the appearance of sandstone. 

Our principal pilot, Mahommed, says that he remembers seeing the 
island burning about twelve or fifteen years ago. The Arabs have a 
superstitious dread of the place : they were formerly in the habit of 
visiting it for the purpose of procuring sulphur, but a few years since 
two men belonging to one of their boats having slipped down one of 
the craters, were so bruised as to occasion death. I believe they have 
since then discontinued landing on it. 

The group of the Laboojur Islands which we saw to the eastward 
from the summit of Djebil Teer, appear from their form to be of vol- 
canic origin, but we have not yet had an opportunity of examining them. 



To the Secretary of the Geographical Society^ Bombay. 

Dear Sib, — I have the pleasure to enclose a note on the Fresh 
Water Fossils from the Vindiah Hills, found amongst Mr Blake's 
Mandoo Specimens, and which you consider would be a proper sub- 
ject for the Geographical Society's proceedings. The speculations 
that follow, whatever their worth may be, are not without some in* 
terest, and may direct attention to the true method of investigating the 
physical geography of a mountainous country. On this subject there 



precept 
g€og rap h ers — H u m b ol d r , 

I remaiD, dear Sir, yours fairhfiilly, 

John G* Malcolm son. 
Bombay^ 10th February, 1844. 



Noie on Lacustmnc Tertiary Po$nU from the Vindiah Mouniainif 
near Mandoo ; and on ths peritd of the eUnalton of that Chain* 
< — By J. G* Malcolmsqic . 

Amon^j^t the extensile coUectlon of Geolagjcal Sppcimens from tbe 
Vindtah Mountain ^i, presented to the Bom'Kiy BrEiru'h Royal Asiatic 
Society by the late Lieut Blake of tiie 7lb Regiment NJ., there are some 
masses of an indurated clay from Gharri, a village near ihe foot of the 
Nalcha Ghaut, which lead:* from Mandoo to the table-land of Malvra.. 
The character of thia Roek differi in uo respect from that of the 
singular fresh water fonnatioti of the Hyderabad ant I Nrigpore terri- 
toriea^ which I have described at length in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,* and Id the transact! ods of the Geutogieal Society 
of I^ondon^f 

The Gharri specimenSi perhaps, shew fewer marks than those of 
Nagpore, of the fresh water beds from which they have been takeoi 
having been altered by the intrusion of the trap rocks which now cover 
such vast tracks of this part of India* They, however, afford indica- 
tions sufficiently distinct of th^ir having been subjected to intense heat. 
Mr Blake's lamented death has prevented his giving any account of the 
locality ; and it is proper to state that a few only of the specimens had 
labels attached to them, but it was evident that most, if not all, were 
collected about the same place. 

The rock consists of a very tough indurated clay, of a yellowish 
white or grey colour, for the most part laminated; and the specimens 
appear to have been taken from strata of from four to ten inches in thick- 
ness. Many of them, towards the middle, resemble a green flinty 
state, the outer layers being softer, of a white color, and more earthy, 
as if from weathering ; and in some of the specimens this is seen in 
the cross fracture to form the centre of the mass, but aj)proaching the 
surface in an irregular manner in dark coloured polygons, surrounded 
by the white indurated clay, in some places not a line in thickness, in 
others two or three inches, showing that the ai)pcarance depends in part 
on a concretionary structure. The rock effervesces feebly with acids, 
probably from the fragments of shells every where diffused through it. 
Some of the specimens are of a blackish colour, of great specific gra- 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal? February, 183G. 
t Transactions of the Geological Society. Vol. v, page 637- 
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▼ity, break with a conchordal fracture, and are partly composed of a 
hard chert, and of a red jasper which weathers into a yellowish ochre. 

The fossils are for the most part casts of the interior of the shells, 
which are frequently lined with quartz crystals, but not possessing the 
beauty of the Nagpore specimens. In a few the interior is entirely 
filled with calcedony ; and in one example, in which the rock is con- 
verted into a hard black chert, with calcedonic veuis and spots scat^ 
tered through it, the shells (for the most part paludina) are filled with 
the same calcedony, while the shell itself remains unaltered and effer- 
vesces strongly as it dissolves in acid. In some of the calcedonii 
casts the black matter of the rock occurs, as if it had been partially 
changed into calcedony by heat. This specimen had no label. It is 
very similar to some of the Saugor specimens presented by Dr Spils- 
bury to the Asiatic Society's museum. The same specimen contains 
casts of the outer surface of melania. The larger shells in all the 
specimens appear to have been compressed, and are often only partially 
fractured, as in the same shells, chiefly Physa Prinsepii from the Ga- 
wilghur hills, so well described by Dr Voysey.* I do not, however, 
agree with Dr Voysey in considering this appearance as itself a suffix 
cient proof that the shells had been softened by the heat of the eruptive 
rocks, by which the fosiliferous strata had been elevated and altered. 

The fossils I have identified are the following: — Physa Prinsepii, 
Paludina Deccanensis, and Limnea Subulata— of which there is only one 
or two imperfect specimens ; Melania quadri-lineata — mostly casts of 
the exterior of the shell ; Internal casts of Cypris Subqlobosa, and of 
Cypris Cylindrica ; numerous examples of the first of these minute 
crustaceans occur, but the second is rare. 

One or two impressions resemble those of Chara, but they are very 
indistinct ; and there are fragments of plants such as occur in the 
Sichel Hills, between Hyderabad and Nagpore. The unios which 
abound in that range do not occur in the specimens, f 

These facts establish the important inference, that the part of the 

* Asiatic Researches. Vol. xviii. 

t Iq these specimens Melanias are mixed with Paludinas and Limneas, more 
commonly than in the Neermuli rockS) where the singular association of species 
noticed by Des Hayes in the following passage, was in a great measure main* 
tained : — 

^* II est remaquable que dans les eaux douces od sont les Melanies, on ne 
rencontre le plus ordinairement ni Paludines, ni Limnees, ni Planorbes, mais 
en abondance des Melanopsides et des Neritines : a la place des Mulettes on 
rencontre des Cyrdnes. Ges associations d'especes, qui out lieu dans i*diat de 
vie, se retrouvent encore lorsquo le^ races ont 6te entbuies et sont de venues 
fossiles; on ignore totalement les causes quo les produisent. Pour quoi dans 
certaines eaux ne volt on que Paludinos, Limnees. Mulettes, et dans ceiles d*uQ 
pays limitrophe ne recontre-t-on que M61anies, Melanopsides, Nerltines et Gy- 
renes ? II est bien difficile de resoudro ce probleme." 

Description de coquHIes caracteristiques des Terrains from M. G. P. Des 
Hayes. Page 155. 
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Vindiah r£tnge near Mandoo was elevated during the lame compa- 
ratively recent epoch aa the Siehel Hills between the Godavery and 
Taptee, the GawL{|p>:lmr rfinge, and the Satpoora mountains south of 
the Nerbudda. Thia con elusion J had already arrived at^ with respect 
to the eastern part of the chain, from a careful study of specimens, and 
of the observations of Drs ^pvlabury and Spry near Jubbul pore and Sau- 
gor* not far from which the Yinciiah and Satpoora ranj^e may be considered 
to have united. But the importance of the Vindiah mountains in the 
physical geography and geology of India givea great interest to the 
conclusion, that the convulsions which had affected with such violence 
the eastern part of (he range, had extended this far to the west, at a 
period in the geological history of the earth so recent as that to which 
T have reftrred the elevation of so many of ihe parallel chains in middle 
India. Nor will It be without interest to those who have not attended 
to the recent progress of these sciences to find, ihat ** these wrecks of 
a former smte of nature thus wonderfully preserved (like ancient me* 
dalst and inscriptions in the ruins of an empire] afford a nort of rude 
chronology^'* of these mouniains, so sacred in the eyes of the Hindoos^ 
previous to the first dawn of their earliest traditions* 

But it is in reference to Elie de Beamont'j* grand generalization — - 
that pnrallA mountain chains were d^vated at the same epoek in the 
Marthas hiniovyy in consequence ojthe contraction ofit^ crust bt/ ^ecu- 
lav refrxgeratton of its heated interior — ^tliat these speciraens acqntre 
their chief interest. Few generalizations of the present age have more 
numerous or important applications than this, and none so fully bears 
out Herscheli's remark, that geotogyr in the magnitude and sublimity 
of the objects of wlijch it treats, ranks in the scale of the sciences next 
to astronomy. •)• But I do not presume to enter on the question still 
agitated between the adherents of this and the rival theory of Lyell. 
Leaning, however, to the former opinion, I still agree with M. Boue 
that these speculations, when they refer to mountains as yet untouched 
by the hammer, are not entitled to much confidence, and I therefore do 
not allow on such evidence that the Pyrenees, Appennines, and Ghauts 
are of the same age, or that the principal chain of the Alps, Mount 
Atlas, the Caucasus, and the Himalayas, are contemporaneous. It is 
our part, in this country, to examine and describe, and by the accumu- 
lation of new observations in countries so little known, to lay a perma- 
nent foundation for the elucidation of the physical and geological his- 
tory of the Indian empire. The few sentences bestowed by Elie de 
Beaumont on the Indian mountains, in his ** Recherches sur quelques 
unes des revolutions de la surface du Globe,'* he himself assured me, 
were not Intended for more than hints thrown out to stimulate and 
direct future observers, and he seemed to regret that he should be 

* Hers«hcll on the study of Natural Philosophv, p. 285. 
t Op. cit.y p. 2S7. 
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quoted at an authority on the age of the Ghauts, or the Vindiah 
mountains, regarding which he was possessed of so little information.* 

There is another view in which the discovery of tW licusterina 
fossils of the Hyderabad, Nagpore, and Bundiecund territories so far 
to the north-westward, is important. 

In my memoir on these fossils (Geol. Trans, vol. v. pp. 553 and 
565), I have referred to the proof that they afforded, of the aspect 
of the country having been entirely changed since the time when these 
shell-fish lived ; as no natural lakes now exist in these countries, nor 
could shells have accumulated in such vast quantities in rivers such as 
those that at present intersect the country. Mandoo is 400 miles 
northwest of NeermuU on the Godavery, near to which I first noticed 
the fossils, and nearly 300 miles west of Jubbulpoor, where they have 
been collected by Voysey and Dr Spilsbury, and they have been ob- 
served in theDeccan as far south as the basin of the Kistnah. Over all 
these tracts, then, I am justified in believing that, at one time, exten- 
sive lakes and marshy plains extended, full of the ordinary forms of 
lacusterine life. The precipitous, thirsty mountain ranges which in- 
tersect India, and which now rise bare and burned up in inaccessible 
cliffs, which for months of every year hardly afford water for the birds 
of the air, must then have exhibited vast plains full of fresh water lakes 
and marshes, on the muddy shores of which multitudes of gavials, cro- 
codiles, and tortoises must have preyed, and amidst the rank luxuriance 
of the bordering vegetation the mastodons, hippopotami, bisons, and 
sirathena roust have ranged, whose bones are now found so abundantly 
scattered over India. So mighty a change in the features of our 
adopted country may justify a little speculation: and I venture to sug- 
gest, that the changes induced by the stupendous igneous eruptions, 
which have formed so many picturesque mountain ranges, must not 
only have modified the drainage, but must at the same time have sj 
altered the distribution of the meteoric agents, as to have cut off the 

* As the origiaal work of Elie de Beaumont is in few hands, I extract at the 
end of this paper all that he has said regarding ladian chaios of mouDtains, 
and which the illustrioas author has entitled in the table of ooatents ^^ Conjee^ 
turei sur les Qate8>" &c. 

Since this was written, I have read Humboldt's ppreat work — '* Asie oentrale, 
Recherohes sor les chaines de montagnes, &c.,'* m which I was disappointed 
to find so little regarding India, and that not marked by the all-searohing and 
olcar-jadging knowledge which distingaishes the rest of his works, and the 
neater part of this. How much is it to be regretted that he did not effect his 
fondly cherished intention of exploring the Himalayas ! The whole work 
appears to be based apon Elie de Beaumont's grand generalization. The im- 
portant fact that the precious metals, and many of the most rare or useftd 
mtneralsi are found in certain lines of elevation, is illustrated by a vast collection 
of fkcts : and taken in connection with the association of the Western Ghauts, 
the Ural and Boler mountains, in one system of elevation, extending from Cape 
Comorin or Point de Oalle to the Frozen Sea, is so full of interest> that it may 
wall atimulate those who have opportunities to work out the details. 



douds in their course from the Western Sen^ antl ]>reclpUate4 
in those terrfTits which dduge the Ghauts, that \vater whioh was be- 
fore poured out on the now dry eouiitrie^ of the Doccaci, and tha 
sou! hern parts of Hindusfaii. I have elsewhere stated, that the trap 
rocks pf Njiirpore and Bundlecuad have been consideretl by every 
observer to forni part of tlie great basaltic formation of Western la* 
dia, wiih which it is cotiLinuousj and with which it agrees in every 
partieular of character and connection- In the presejjt state of our 
knowledge it ts, therefore, safe to consider them as belonging to ont 
period, and ^tibs^qusnt io the existence of thess lac uste pine tertiary 
Jossils i nor are these inferences aifejcted l>y the certainty that the 
Gliauts and nioutitaliis of the Dccean were not ernpted at m sLugle jet, 
but that at ica^t two eruptions took place in that regton.* 

It would be out of place to introduce liere an analysis of tlie meteci^ 
rological observations nmde with souiuch eare in this part of India, 
and which prove the most extraordinary iiifluenee of the Ghauts on 
the di^tribuiion of rain* The lofty mural precipices act In truth the 
part of a wall, against which the clouds strike and their wal^r is pre- 
cipitated and Dearly expended- They may be compared to a wall, 
which 1 have seen erected to stay the ilood of saaJ- drift, but whicb. 
itself soon became buried ia the iuct^ssant shower. Here the resem* 
blanee ends, for the sand remains and forms a new starting place for 
the destructive agent, while the water finds its way loaded witli the 
foil and disintegrated rock into the ocean. 

In \835 the fall of rAin at Bombay was 7 1 '30 inchesj or five inches 
less than the average of 25 years* At Khandalla, at the top of the 
Bhore Ghaut, 1740 feet above the sea, and 30 miles inland, 114'43 
inches fell ; while at Poona, 40 miles further eastward, the average 
fall is only 23*43 inches. In 1835 the difference was still more remark- 
able — viz., at Bombay 62*61 inches, and at Khandalla 168*7o. But it is 
where the Ghauts rise to a greater height, that the iuflueutte of the 
elevation of this chain on the distribution of moisture in the in- 
terior of India will be m©st strikingly exhibited. Dr Murray states, 
in his observations on the climate of the Sanatorium at Mahabuleshwur, 

* The existence of basaltic dikes throucrh the amygdaloid has been long 
known ; but more decisive proof is derived from the occurrence of a great bed 
of basaltic breccia, containing fragments of a compact basalt, and a very porous 
amygdaloid like scoria;, under the ba^^alt capping the Khandalla Ghaut ; and 
also near the &umn\it of Sini^luir Hill fortress, which is a lofty summit rising 
above the long spur which exieuds from the Ghauis across the Deccan between 
Poonah and ^atiarah. Of the same fact abundant proof is afforded, b}' the 
distribution of trap pebbles tlirough the tertiary sandstones of Perin Island and 
Kattiawar, and in the cornelian conglomerates of Broach and Rajpecpla, which 
last have been remarkably altered by the intrusion of more recent igneous 
rocks, which I propose to describe in detail at some future period. In the 
former instances the eruptions may have followed each other almost immedi- 
ately; but in the last examples a long period must have elapsed. 
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which is 25 miles due east from the sea, and 4500 feet above its level, 
that the mean annual quantity of rain is 239*80 inches. The greatest 
annual fall (which occurred in 1834) amounted to 297*41 inches, a 
result unprecedented in meteorology.* But the most extraordinary 
fact bearing on this point is that exhibited in the following table by 
Dr Murray, showing the amount of rain at the Sanatorium at Maha- 
buleshwur; at Pamhgurry, a village only 10 miles distant, on the 
eastern slope of the hills ; at Bombay, and at Poona, for 1842. 
Amount of rain during June, July, August, and September, 1842.f 

AMOUNT 07 BAIV. 

1842, M^hTnu'i.h-nr P«nihgurry. Poona. Bombay. 

Monsolin. ^^jfjl^^g^^.'"'- In. 48.67: 14-77 J. 87 SS: 

This table leaves no room to doubt, that the elevation of these 
mountains would be sufficient to produce the effects which I have 
ascribed to that event in the earth's history. 

NoTB h-^Exiractsfrom ** Recherches sur quelques-vnes des Rivolutions 

dila Surface du Olobe.** Par M. L. £Lia db Bbaumont. 

" Conjectures eur lee Gatee,** 

''Tonloir suivre ce syst^me jusqne dans I'lnde paraitrait pent-6tre abuser 
de la fkonlt^ des rapprochemens : cependant je orois devoir faire remarquer 
que la c^ine des Gates, sur la cdte de MalalMur, semble se coordonnor encore 
a la direotion dont je m'ocoupe. La grande faille 4 laquelle parait dii I'escarpe- 
ment occidental des Gates, en elevant les plateaux du pays des Marhattes, du 
Decan et da CarnatiO} a 61ev6 en mgme temps le grand dep6t argilo-ferrugineox 
de lat^rite qui forme les points les plus elev^s de ces plateaux, ainsi que le 
moDtre la ooape des Gates, donn^e par M. Christie. II est IL regretter quo 
oe depdt de latirite, qui couvre dans rinde de si vastes ^tendues, n'ait iasqci'4 
pr^ent offert aucun fossile, et ne puisse 6tre rapports aveo certitude a aucun 
6tage g^ologiaue d6termiD6 ; mab on peat toajours remarquer que tant qu'on 
n'aara pas inaiqu6 d'autre chaine qui produise sur la lat6rite Tenet mentionnd 
ei«dessas, tout oonduira ^ voir dans les Gates la ohame la plus r^oente de la 

* Bombay Medical and Physioal Transactions, voL 1., p. 107, Dr Murray quotes 
an observation of a M Lago« recorded by Humboldt, who thinks that 280 may 
liave fallen in 1821 only^ at San Luis de Maranho in Brazil, where the land is 
io much the same state as I suppose the Decoan to have been before the eleva- 
tion of the Ghauts. 

J' Bombay Medical and Physical Transactions, vol. v., p. 176. I have not 
erred to Colonel Syke's paper on the extraordinary feill of rain at the Maha- 
buleshwur Bills, as his information is derived from a copy of Dr Murray's 
observations, and differa from Dr Murray's report 4*40 inches in excess ; and 
became Colonel Syke's paper was not read till 1839. or published till 1840 in the 
reports of the British iLssociation for 1839 ; while Dr Murray's excellent report 
afaNOve quoted was presented in 1836. and published in 1838. It is a practice too 
common to quote Irom the European retailers of the labours of observers in 
IndiSf instead of from the original observations, which is as injurious to science 
as Uisunjnsttoindividuab. I believe that Colonel Svkes had no intention of 
dalminff the merit of these very interesting and well oonduoted observations 
of Dr Moxray's. 

T 1 
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pte^q^We occttlentale ds Tlnde^ flont elle est en merne tamps to tr&it g§an)6. 
txique le plus pronooc^/'— Fci^e 319, 

^* Tello Git encoro la disposition g^n^rale do la presqi)'i!<^ ocddcQtale de 
l'jQde» relativoment ^ Foc^an ladien d'une part^ et a I'HjTralnya du 1 "autre. 
LsB roches pnmitivGs et do tratisitioti, qni occnpent de vaates ccetidues dans 
la partie mSridianale de cetta prosquiief et daim I'lle de Coylati, s*j treavoQl 
baigtie«Sj vors le iud et lo sud-oueat par los eaux d@ I'oc^^&i a^ ^ies^ d'y £ire 
borders, ainai qu'oo aurait pu a^y attendrc, par utie ^einturo de^ mCni^s dupots 
recent qui form out en partie les plainca du Gango, de Brahm-Futra^ de lira- 
waddy^ et une partie d^a riva^oa du golfo da Boogale. 

" Cos rapporta g^afiraux do dbpositloti tendon t ef^alement ^ faire regarder 
les Alps de la ^avoie eomme plua receotes que lea oolllnes pnmitlvos do la Bre- 
taii:no. i^Hyraillaja ooipme plua leeent que lea Qatoaj ot lea Andes cotume plus 
j^ceotes que les AJlcgbanjs," — P^^e 322. 

" Confe€iur€$ d V Hymuiaija '* 

■' Lei diveraei chatnes paralltlcs entro ^elles de rAale Mmeuro ot ^olles du 

Paropamifisua de TJiidoti-Eosh et de THy tn ala^^a, formont, d*aprc3 lea cartea 

leaplua r^ceotosj une htric de graodea cb^iiDouB toua a pcuprli para Deles a l^ 

direotion de T Atlas, suppoj-ee prolong^o par nne suite de jalons^ II exiato on 

rapporCo do disposition dillioilo a iDeeonnaitre entre la sitaaiien d^ rHymiLIaya 

au tiord dea pSainea du Gan^e et celle do la cliaine principalo doa Alpes aa 

pord des plainea du P6, Les oeurs d'eau qui s^ecrhuppent de TuQe on Fauire 

chaiiie de montagneSi a^int!eohissent do La nietno maniere dans la 9ontr^o basse 

qui laberdo pour lembor les unea dada 1o Gnnj^e eomme lea autres dams le P^ ; 

ce qui soluble indiquer que Ja pretniero plaiiie doit ^trei commo ta ^eeotidOt 

foriii^e par uno vaate alluvion descend ue des moutagties voUinos. Le ayst^uie 

Geologiqiie de la proFqu'ite occidentale de I'lndo £^£lo\6, an midi doa plainots 

du Benga!e> ^ pen prua cornme ^olui doa Apeniiins au midi des plaines de 

la Lofubardie ^ et on pourrait, par suite de oet ensemble de rapportsi re- 

mat'quor des analogi^a do eituattou g^ograpliiqne ot cDmnioreiale entro Milan 

et Dehly? entre Venise et Calcutta* on ire An cone et Madras, entre Genes et 

Bombay. Les rapports que je signale devioDdraiout plus frappans encore* si 

le eours do I'lodus, ^tant barre par des moatagnoa comparables on position h 

eellei qui Tont de Genos au eol de Tendo, loa oaux do co flouvo ot coUes do la 

liviSre Setiej ot do ses autrea affiuena St^ent obligees de franchir le souil peu 

^lev^ qui lea i^parode la grande valine du Gange. Toutetois^ pour completer 

la simihtudo, il fsudrait retrouver au pied sud del' Hyma aya^ aes laos com pa* 

Tables a oeux do la Lombardie^ Mais si lea laca manquoar, loa traits d^ fo> 

iemblatico qn'lls di^voileraieot no manquont pas entieremout. Lea l^c« de la 

Lorobardie remjjlbsent des do press ion a patalleies a la direction di s Alpcs eeci- 

doiital^s, coupes sous un ani^le de 45^ a 50^ par cello de la chaiae pririolpale 

dos Alpes I ot M^ do llutnboUlt a dupub lon|«^^tonipa cotxipare 1 'angle quo pr€- 

ie»tent la direction do I'Hynmtaya ot cello du Belour-Taiili, qui ae trouvo plna 

rau nord dans la Tartariei \ t aoglo que proieuteat nos Alpes a l£b hauteur da 

^Hont-Blano." 

''On voit done quo eortainoa conaid^rationa aceoBaoires Tionnent doja se 
joindre a VindHcthn iki^ de ia conformity de direct wn pour faire regarder 
I'Hyniiilaya et la olialrie prloeipalo des Alpoa (du Valais on AutriohoJ eomme 
€laiit deux o 6mens a'un vaste syatomo do siltooa saillatis qui ao serftieoi 
prod ui la da as recorce mln^rale du Globe terrestre am moment oil so aont re« 
dreaa^ea lea oouchoa du terrain de transport ancien des enviroua de Meeel 
(BasaeS'AlpeB) et avai^t le p:issagfe dea oourana qui oat lais&e tant de traces 
de Icur aetiou dans la plu part dea Tallies des Alpesi ot partieuli^rement dana 
eollea do la Durauco, de I'is^ro et du Ehdae/'^/^ 222, 22^, 224* 
The widely distributed form&iioji roferrei] to in tho fir&t of the abOTa fix 
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trtcte, known in India under the name of Laterite, I believe to have had its 
origin in the decomposition (generally in situ) of rocks containing mmerals 
abounding in iron— such as syenite, hornblende, schist ani basslt,--and its 
ordinary relations will, therefore, aflford no proof of the period of the eleva- 
tion of the chains on the summits or declivities of which it occurs. On the 
highest part of the hills at Khandalla, the basalt b seen changed tit situ into 
this singular rock. 

NoTB IL-^Cofifecture as to the Cause of the great Extent of Ancient 
Glaciers in Europe* 

Ir it eould be shewn that similar causes have been in operation to modify 
the distribution of rain in the Alps, as we have supposed to have produced 
such great effects in India, we would require to have recourse to no such 
improbable suppositions as that of a period in the earth's history of exces- 
sive cold. The extension of glaciers from the main chain of the Alps across 
the valley of Switzerland, by which the great blocks of the granite of Mount 
Blanc were placed on the steep slopes of the Jura, would be otherwise ac- 
counted for. Such a cause may, perhaps, be found in the Diluvian ocean, 
which Uien covered a great part of Europe, and which left those vast beds 
of rolled pebbles and sand, which occur with the erratic blocks, but which 
were evidently produced by a different cause. This sea would have afforded 
a great body of watery clouds, which, hurried on by the south winds, would 
have been condensed into snow on the higher Alps, and have fed glaciers of 
far greater extent than those that now descend into the valleys of the Rhone. 
J. G. M. 

Extract from a Journal kept duHng a partial Enquiry into the 

present Resources and State of North Eastern Africa, with MemO' 

randa. By Lieutenant W. Christopher, I. N., commanding 

Hon'ble Company's Brig of War Tigris. 

[Presented by Government.] 

January 6thy 1843. — Being ordered off expeditiously, with four 
months' provisions, to convey his Excellency All Bin Nasser (Envoy 
Extraordinary from the Imaum of Muscat to her Britannic Majesty) 
back to Zanzibar, I quitted Aden on two days' notice. 

Had very little wind till round Gardafui on the 19th January, 
when the monsoon was strong and steady down the coast on to two deg. 
south, where it moderated (probably from the vessel nearing the land). 
Experienced very little current any way until close in shore, when the 
currents were violent and changeable, running against the wind fre- 
quently. 

During the voyage, in addition to my shif) duties, I made a point 
of rendering my guest's passage agreeable : as he had been accustomed 
to the luxuries of a first rate hotel, at Government expense, daring 
his stay in England of some months, I almost despaired of doing 
more than shewing that the Government intentions were to honour 
him with every consideration until his arrival at the capital of the 
Imaum's dominions. 

His Excellency All Bin Nasser has been twice to England in the 
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capacity of Envoy^ and visited every place of Interest in London, the 
Zoological Garden^! ^c^ I a^ked him what kind of animab were 
found JQ the vicinity of Mombas or on the coast, mentioning the ele- 
phant, ^c* ; he named the ** ziraf," and doi^cribed it as follows,— 
" That animal has two horns a cubit long, projecting as those of a 
bull from the headj which can be towered or raised at pleasure- It li 
very irascible and strongs shields are made of its hide; sword ban diet, 
cups, and other ihingB, from its horns.'' From this accouni It is 
evident that hh excellency « allhough he had tvtice visited Euglandi 
a^id been eight times to Bengal, had never diacriminated between the 
accounts he had heard of the camel -leopard and rhinoceroa. What 
dependence can be placed on the testimony of natives, when one whom 
we should suppose well qualitied from his enterprise and intelligence^ is 
ao defective in knowledge? One fact is, however, certain, that the 
name in these piirts given to the rhinoceros's horn is **garu el ziraf,'' 

Having put into Mombas for a few hours, I proceeded on to Sand- 
bar, and arrived on the 30lh January. It happened that onr arrival 
was on a propitious day, the weather, which had been rainy, clearing 
up. The Imaum's ensign at the fore, and union at the main, attracted 
notice, and nearl}^ lOQ guns, in the various salutes of the occasion, 
shook the air* The Imaum, to whom I presented the compliments of 
the Government^ and congratulating him on the safe arrival of his 
envoy* with letters, &c», from the Queen, was particularly gratified, 
and reiterated his thanks and aekaowledgmenta to the Engliih, say- 
ing they were his sun and shield- 
By the Imaum's invitation we visited the clove plantations. He 
has expended some money on two palaces, which are, however, also 
adapted for defence from their solidity and loop-holed upper stories ; 
the halls are paved with marble flags, and porceUin or glassware 
ornament the niches, targe mirrors being distributed about the rooms. 

The son of a high functionary accompanied us, a young man of 22, 
dressed in rich Arab costume, and riding a bay palfrey of the first 
blood. He was our conductor by the Imatim's appointment, and being 
an owner of clove-grounds himself, was very communicative. The 
plantations have a hlohI pleading appearance^ and from their extent 
render the air particularly agreeable, and it is said wholesome* There 
are no bridges but of the roughest kind, though the Imauin has caused 
an aqueduct to be built extending 2,000 yards into the wooda, which 
conveys water as pure as crystal to the beach, first passing through 
his palace ; this water is now universally praised for its qualities, 
excepting immediately after heavy rains* 

The clove trees are planted on the oldest soil or higher grounds of 
th« island^ at about 14 feet apart, the intervals being kept well weeded 
and hard, the dead branches being cut off; the large and oldest trees 
reach forty feet in height, growing thick and bushy and of circular 
form, making highly picturesque park trees* Three days* suDtnng 
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dried the bud for the market; 30,000 trees produce 1000 frazillas ("of 
35 lbs. each) annually, worth from 4,000 to 5,000 dollars at Zanzibar. 

00 the 11th February, after a stay of eleven days, a requisition was 
made by the British Consul for the vessel to proceed to Kilwa to make 
enquiry into the objects of a ship under French colours, said to be a 
slaver, that visited tbat port some months ago. My report on this 
subject has been already forwarded. I met five native boats bound to 
** Nosbay,*' the recent French settlement on Madagascar. 

A specimen of a metal, which through a native I obtained at Kilwa, 
I have the honour to forward to Government. It is found in great 
quantities in the bed of a native course. 

Should any attempt be made to penetrate Africa from the eastern 
coast, I would strongly recommend the neighbourhood of Kilwa to be 
avoided ; its climate is most deadly to Europeans, while on the other 
hand the natives report the climate of Mombas and northward ex* 
oeedtngly healthy and recruiting in its effects. 

1 called on the Sultan of Kilwa, and gave him assurances of good 
will and amity. He presented me with a trifling gift of sheep, and 
reoeived an equivalent return. The people of Kilwa are well disposed 
to the English ; the ferts, which were onoe formidable, are now com- 
plete ruins. On leaving Zanzibar there was every expectation of 
meeting a slaver of 22 guns ; the crew were all in health, and our 
hopes were high of earning distinction and meriting applause I A few 
days after quitting Kilwa a most virulent fever broke out; in three 
days young men and old were brought to the grave, and I had the 
mdancholy duty of burying three Europeans from our small number 
in one day. I could not avoid the reflection, that the amount of suffer- 
ing would have probably been less in an action with the slaver, and 
the loss of life perhaps not greater. Returning to Zanzibar on the 
28th February I experienced the kind and valuable aid of the British 
and American Consuls, who from their local experience were well able 
to tender advice. Remaining at Zanzibar till the 4th March I hastened 
to procure better water at Mombas, where I anchored the following 
day. The fort of Mombas is the best on the coast, and has a garrison 
of Beloochees twenty in number; they are regularly paid two or three 
dollars a month, and provide their own arms, matchlocks and swords. 
The Jemedar or Killedar is a Beloochee also. The trade from Mom« 
bas is trivial ; there is no fresh water in the neighbourhood excepting 
from wells. The town of Uzi, about 20 miles to the south of Lamee, 
appears the mart for the commerce of this neighbourhood ; there the 
Gallas and interior tribes meet the Arab merchants. The Wonika 
tribe are located two days in the interior of Mombas. As a specimen 
of native names I record the following designations of tribes of the 
interior to which the slaves brought to the coast usually belong, — 
Miban, Minquido, Mumwera, Makiwa, Makondi, Michinga» Mutumbi, 
Manyassa, Mubisa, Maumnesi. These people buy and sell each other; 
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all are slaves/and slave dedlers, as it were by turnsp The coast people 
cannot tell which is the most powerful or influential ; people of eaeb 
tribe come down as slaves and as merchants, sometlmea, however, 
fighting just before reaching the slave marts of the coast. Frequently 
the natives of tiie interior come over to Zanzibar; intelligent Euro- 
pean residents say that there wouhi bo little fear of treachery in ac- 
companying them back to their country. As they do not know the me 
of money, they are dealt with in barter very rauch to the advantage of 
our Indian subjects. There are said to be forty to sixty Banians con- 
stantly resideat at Chibinga, a slave mart near Kilwa^ noticed in the 
report on Kilwa- 

Mombas is considered a very healthy spot. I filled water qaicklyj 
the authorities assisting me in consequence of the Imaum'a orders, free 
of charge I but I deemed it expedient to remtinerate them for their 
labour, as native authorities are not particular in this respect. 

Leaving Mombas on the 9tii March I reached Barawa in nine days, 
having to surmount a current which has impeded the vessel 365 mties 
in the latter seven days. 

On nearing Barawa I was anxious to collect what information I 
could to guide enquiry. The latest edition of Horsburgh says as 
follows; 

Extract — ^* Barawa is a towo belonging to the Arabs, sitaated close 
to the sea, and seetm well built. Of the river Jub or Govlud (in the 
immediate neighbourhood) is recorded the treacherous murder on its 
banks of Lieutenant Mears and several men of the boats of her 
Majesty's ships Leopard and Dfsdalus^ when on shore for water ; and 
the difliculty with which two men were recovered who h^d been cap- 
tured by the naiives, a ransom in the shape of arms, ammunition^ and 
other things^ being given to obtain their release:" and says, *' the 
perfidy of the natives should exclude European vessels from this 
place" In Marshairs Gazetteer of 1836 we find i — ** Barawa, a re- 
public at the south extreme of the kingdom of Magadoza, and the 
I only one in Africa, ft was founded by seven Arabian bretlireUj who 
fled from the tyranny of a petty monarch of Arabia. Finding a most 
delightful situation between two rivers near their confluence into the 
Indian Ocean, they built the city of Barawa, which is now large and 
populous, and the greatest mart on all the coast Its merchants are 
rich, carrying on an extensive trade in gold, silver, elephants* teeth, 
air.bergrig, silk, cotton, and other stuff's. The repubiic is under the 
protection of tlie King of Portugal, for which they pay a tribute of 
about £20 annually.*' 

Of Juba — " A kingdom of Africa' with a capita! of the same namei 
subject to the Portuguese," 

Barawa.^ — Arrived here on the 10th March at sunset ; anchored 
about half a mile south westward of a landmark or watch tower, built 
by the Portuguese on a rocky islet 200 yards from the shore, bearing 
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at anchor landmark and Barawa town in one N. £. f N. ; southern 
extreme of land S. W. } W. in nine fathoms sand ; 1300 yards from 
the nearest shore. 

March 19th, — Landed for chronometric observations, which gave 
the minaret or landmark in 1 deg. 05 min. 17 sec. north latitude, and 
4 deg. 19 min. 61 sec. east of Mombas fort. The latitude was ascer- 
tained by thirteen separate observations of stars north and south of 
meridian. In the evening landed at the town in an armed boat, to call 
on the chief and deliver the letter of Imaum Seid £eid of Zanzibar, 
together with the letters relative to the wreck of abuggalow having 
British property on board which was very urgently wanted at Zanzibar. 
I was received to my surprise, in a warm and friendly manner, and 
conducted to the best-looking house in the place by a Somali chief 
named Hadjee Awisa, who carried in his hand a highly ornamented 
•word, which I was afterwards informed was sent to him by Seid Seid. 
I had not been seated many minutes before a man of a very unpro- 
mising appearance, with large features and a dead yellow eye, his 
unusual height somewhat lessened by an ugly stoop, came towards me 
holding some papers, which, after the usual compliments and enqui- 
riesy and seating himself, he unceremoniously presented for perusal. 
These papers were very important documents for a stranger intent on 
examining the country in the neighbourhood and gaining information ; 
the first gave the bearer an high character for honesty and fair 
dealing as a broker, or agent for purchasing cargoes, hides (principally) 
and ivory ; the next happened to be a statement written by the har- 
pooner of an English whaler-boat, acknowledging the great kindness 
and attention shewn him by the bearer ** Dera," he having, with five 
others, when chasing a whale, unfortunately lost his ship, and making for 
the nearest land, reached about 60 miles north of Mugadushu in nine days. 
Two of his companions having died from exhaustion, and the officers 
expiring shortly after reaching the shore : they were brought down to 
Mukutshu by the natives, and, I fancy, sold as slaves unknown to 
themselves. '' Dera" said he rescued them from the people of Mukutshu 
for 30 German crowns, which is probably true, as the statement says that 
they were badly ofi^ until their arrival at Barawa. I made arrangements 
at once to visit the river in the neighbourhood said to be two hours off 
at the back of the line of sand hills of 150 to 250 feet elevation, which 
abut on the sea shore hereabouts, forming a continuous line nearly 
parallel with the breach, at about tw o miles distance. Having satisfied 
myself that the people were well disposed, I returned on board taking 
with me the man who engaged to be my guide for the morrow. 

March 20th, — Before daylight started from the vessel. Passed the 
town, which is a mile from the landmark, before sunrise; being joined by 
Sheik Awisa, before mentioned, who declared his determination to ac- 
company me. I found him a very amusing but vain-glorious companion ; 
he had the fine classic features of the Somalies, though very dark in co- 
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lour, and balr samewbat crisped*. We saw two kinds of antelope/ the one 

of a spotted fawo colour, vruh spiral annulated horns, itanding somewhat 
higher than the largest shed goat, tlm other, ** Salt's antelope/^ very 
numerous- Of birds, there were a large brown hawkt the bare neckf^d 
¥uUure, the gigautie crane, another species usually called the ** com- 
mon btork,^^ having a red btU and black about the covert feathers 
of the wii)g9» betiides honey birds of every hue, the green and gold 
flashing in the iun aa they fitted paat. Proceeding direct to the cuiti* 
vaied ground on the banka of I lie river^ we found the country was 
artificially iuundated two miles from its banka, though the alluvial soil 
was found within half a mile from the sea beach^ atid Itidmn corn and 
jo wary fiourishing nicely* The fitream being still distant^ we retired 
under the great shade of a large acacia^ which trees at ibis season are in 
full flower* Skins being spread on the ground^ all were soon seated, and 
the hospitality of our husi produced excellent mutton boiled with rice, 
the only pecuharitj? being that the slaves seated at some distance were 
eager to receive the bones picked by their masters, w^hich underwent 
a second, third, and fourth gnawing from successive hungry mouths 
before they were tiually scattered as useless. All the^e people eat solid 
fat in large quantities. The firat course, as arranged by the Sheik's 
kind officiousneua, w*as a large bowl of rice, on which ghee was poured, 
and then boiled meat piled up : the latter soon disappeared, and a small 
proportion of the rice with it ; neat lumps of fat were piled on the rice 
in a similar way to the meat ; they dleappeared as quickly : the remainder 
of the rice was then deluged v ith milk and the bowl emptied, the 
whole occupying about five minutes, (I beg to say I was a spectator 
merely.) The meat, after the Abyssinian fashion, was crammed into 
the mouth, and then a knife passed through it close to the nose and 
lij s, no man taking time to consider how much his mouth would hold, 
but incessantly putting it to the proof! A sheep disappeared amongst 
seven of them, for we had two strangers, old Somali persons of re- 
spectable appearance, who^ after partaking of cofiee, pronounced a 
iort of benediction on the provider of the feast, wishing liim every 
blessing of heaven and earth, rain, fruitful seasons, and to his chil- 
dren's children honourable among men ! The Somaliei here eat coffee 
stewed in ghee, the bean slightly bruised only, and the husk unre- 
moved« The docility of the slaves is remarkable ; their greediness in 
receiving the bones of their masters* leaving has been noticed, yet they 
are the only herdsmen and shepherds, — the sheep are the black- headed 
variety* All went to sleep about 1 1 A. m, and rested till 3, when we 
had arranged to start for th« river. I found tlie whole of the people 
very communicative, but very ignorant even of their own neighbour- 
hood, and continually making contrary statements as to distancesp 
numbers, and qualities ; what information I gained and could depend 
OD, has been embodied in the rough sketches and notices of ihis neigh- 
bourhood. 
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It was a very fatiguing trip from the tree to the river, we were full 
three hours going and returning, but the muddiness of the ground wax 
the cause not the actual distance. A common short hoe was the only 
implement of husbandry in use, the slaves and their wives being the 
labourers, housed miserably in small half-roofed huts: their usual 
food parched Indian corn, and fish from the river. A large kind of cat- 
fish weighing about two or three pounds, and a snapper of one and a 
half pounds, I purchased for a trifle. As we passed on, sometimes 
wading up to the middle in water, and always trudging over soft mud, 
with tufts of grass here and there to relieve the foot, numerous birds 
started from their perches: the white Egyptian ibis, rising in pairs, 
was conspicuous with its powerful black beak and neck bare of fea- 
thers ; the kullum also, and two species of divers, besides every variety 
of crane— black, white, and slate colour. As we approached the edge 
of the river we found it somewhat sunken in its bed, the streamlets of the 
swamped ground over which we had passed running into it. Nume- 
rous alligators frequent the stream, which I was told is now at its 
lowest, the monsoon rains being daily expected : we found it from 70 
to 150fset broad, 10 and 15 deep, with a current by estimate of a 
mile and a half an hour, taking a turn west by south at the point 
where I was standing, having come from a direction due north (true) : 
this elbow in the stream, by prismatic compass and estimated distance, 
is due north of the town of Barawa seven to eight miles. The country 
ail round is spotted with trees, and appears level as far as the eye can 
reach in the interior. In returning we succeeded ic shooting an ibis, 
apparently a young bird only just paired, the neck having a little re- 
mains of down and feathers on it, not so thoroughly (eat ker- necked as 
the older birds become. Having passed the night in the ooen air 
sheltered somewhat by a hedge on the windward side, under which the 
hides had been by my guide's forethought removed, I returned to the 
ship in the morning having been very civilly treated by << Dern," he 
providing a breakfast of fowl, tea, and milk. I asked him again to let 
me see his papers, as I had imperfectly perused them before by lamp- 
light : they prove that Brava for fourteen years has been a welcome 
port to European and American traders, several of whom have resided 
on shore for days at a time, — the chiefs, seven in number, say that 
Captain Owen*8 visit reconciled them to European intercourse. The 
river Jab or Govind is under the authority of the Sheiks of Barawa, 
who, on being closely questioned by me, mentioned every particular of 
the murder of the men belonging to the frigates that sent their boats 
for water during the expedition to the Red Sea : their statement, which 
agreed with an account I had obtained from an old fisherman two days 
previously, comprised the following particulars : The natives (Somalies 
not Gallas) on the banks of the Jub or Govind, on seeing the ships in 
the offing for some days, had prepared themselves to resist a landing, 
reading the Koran and using incantations to ascertain the intentions of 
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' Btrangerg : nt first| vthen the men-of-war boaU came on eh are tbejr 
merely watched them, but ieeing that they cammenced dig"ging where 
the sand wa^ most glittering and red, they supposed they wanted to 
find gold, and after consultation arranged by stealth to kill tbem* The 
last item mentioned wai that three men, the last of those who were 
present at this murder, met their deaths in a fight with a neighbouring 
tribe two years ago, I told them the men were digging for water not gold ; 
the i^bipi wanted water, having had a long cruize* As there were the 
principal men present, and a changing assembly of about thirty others, 
I determined^ on the spur of the moment, ioHueneed by the candour of 
the people (their account agreeing with that of the old fisherman), to 
offer repayment of the sum of thirty German crowns which " Dera" 
had remitted to Mukutsbut to rescue the remainder of the crew of the 
English whale-boat as before mentioned ; the o^er was accepted in 
silence^ and I trust it will have a yery beneficial effect. The genuine- 
ness of the statement cannot be questioned, but I may add that, before 
returning it to its worthy owner, I inserted a paragraph stating that 
the sum of thirty dollars had been paid bim by me on the part of Go- 
vernment> as an equivalent for the expenses said to have been incurred 
on account of the unfortunate boat's crew; and I reminded the chiefs 
that any expense sustained for a similar purpose would meet a return, 
but it would be better to procure a writing under the hand of the suf* 
ferers mentionlDg the amount. T had asked why they did not procure 
a writing in the present instance? Their reply to me was nobly thril- 
Hng — ** they were strangers and naked j could we ask them for any 
thing," Under all the circumj^tances, no vessel of war having visited 
the coast since lSt3, I trust the Government will not consider the 
money thrown away. 

The currents were still very strong, setting 32 to 45 miles a d^y 
to the south-westward : the wind hanging to the north-eastward, it 
was eight days before wa reached Moongnia, the only village noted on 
Owen's chart. Between Barawa and this anchorage is Forre ; it is a 
walled village, situated on an elevated peninsula overlookiBg the sea^ 
consisting of about 300 inhabitants, herdsmen and growerij of cotton i 
they are under the influence and protection of the Burawa Somali 
chiefs* Hearing that the river approached the sea nearest to a place 
called Gal wen, represented as four miles from the beach at Moongtda, 
I purposed anchoring to endeavour to examine the neighbourhood, 
having sent a Barawa guide, whom I had engaged, on before in the 
launch with an officer to examine the anchorage; hut finding thesouad> 
iogi extend only a small half mile from the beach, I did not at this 
season deem it prudent to anchor, the weather being squally and un- 
settled : the anchoring ground is good, being soft sand and clay at a 
depth of eight and nine fathoms, but deepens suddenly to no ground 
at thirty fathoms. In the north -eastern monsoon I apprehend there 
would be no danger in a vessel anchoring abreast of the weather reef, 
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under the protection of which a boat can nearly alwaya land in calm 
water. The anchorage is a good one for country craft, there being a 
break in the reef which runs parallel to the shore about two hundred 
yards distant, having one to three fathoms inside of it. The day sub- 
sequent to the landing of the Barawa guide, I went on shore early in 
the morning, and, to my annoyance, learnt that the people of Galwen 
had threatened the guides with instant death if they brought a Feringi 
to their town. Foiled in this attempt, I remained about an hour on 
shore conversing with people who had come from the town, and visited 
the ruins of an Arab settlement, which was once of considerable ex- 
tent, but, as I was informed, suffered so much from the petty wars of 
rival Somali Chiefs, that the inhabitants returned to Barawa. The coun- 
try on shore here is spoken of in raptures by the people — they liken it 
to Burorah and the banks of the Euphrates. The sugar-cane and all 
Indian fruits grow luxuriantly ; among others a delicious wild fig is 
abundant, the plantain, pomegranate, cocoa-nut, melons, tamarind, 
almond, Indian corn, and juari, are abundantly cheap, eight Bengal rice 
bags, or 1280 lbs., being sold for one dollar. As I had an opportunity 
of explaining to twenty or thirty men belonging to Galwen who were 
friendly in their manner (though a few showed much astonishment and 
fear, not having seen a white man before,) that I came with peaceful 
intentions, though the boat's crew were armed, I could appeal to the 
vessel, she being two or three miles in the offing, as a proof that I did 
not come for war, and, making a small purchase of grain (juari,) I re- 
turned on board by 10 A m., and anchored off the town of Merka the 
same evening, losing one day in this abortive attempt. I had pro- 
posed, when ashore, to ascend the sand hills, which rise two or three 
hundred feet in height here (as every where else along this shore,) and 
look down on the country on the other side, it was not an hour's walk ; 
however, the guides said they would suffer hereafter if we were seen to 
do so by any of the town's people. 

April 1st. — Landed at Merka for chronometric observations. Here 
I was received civilly by an Arab merchant of respectability, to whose 
house the heads of the Somali tribes of the neighbourhood came in 
the course of an hour or two ; one chief was wanting. I heard he was 
the principal, but now bedridden from age, and I waited on him in the 
evening : this trivial circumstance had an excellent effect, however. I 
found the Sultan, as he is styled, of Merka, seated on bullocks' hides, 
(in one of the round Somali huts, opposite to a little window.) I say 
hides, as the only visible distinction between his circumstances and 
those of poorer men, consisted in perhaps a dozen hides being placed 
on each other to form a bed, instead of the single one sufiking. He is 
blind with age. I told him I had heard he was unable to leave his 
Jiouse, so had come to call on him : he was profuse in his expressions 
of good-will, and insisted on feeling my clothes, and keeping his hands 
on some part of my person, while I remained (he had never seen, 



and, poor man, was not destined to see, an European.) Telliag him I 
had come io peace, and wanted a few e applies, aud to go up and gee 
the conn try, be said heeould not answer me that, the elders of his tribe 
would ; that, please God, I should obtain all my wishes. The fallowing 
day Lite chiefs presented the ship a bullock^ for which they received a 
rpturn ia cloth, as per appendix* I theu told my host, the ^rab mer- 
chunlr that I wanted to go to the rjv^r in ahore. He said it would be 
impossible to go without the Somalij^* good- wilt, I theo told him to 
gjlU them all and conault ; thej met and agreed to guarantee my safety, 
and provide a guard (which they staled would be absolutely necesiaryt) 
but that 1 must make theui a compensarory present^ as no European 
had ever penetrated the country here* I consented to give them Hfiy 
doflar^i : in mentioning thiB I ought to say that X consulted with two 
parties and my Barawah guides, and did not agree to make tbem the 
present above-mentioned until all other means failed. As the vessel 
was watering, and one day would suffice to go to, and return from, the 
rivt^r, I determined immediately to go, and alone, as though I appre- 
hended no risk, or little, yet l conceived it better to show confidence 
in the people at th(i onset I may mention thut the frieudly chiefs of 
Barawa, when bidding me ** God's peace," iiad cautioned me not to go 
on shore at Merka or Mukudeaha, and tiiis evening the two Earawa 
guides (who have been abused and threatened by the Merka towusme« 
for bringing the Feringis, as tbey say) earnestly begged me not to ga, 
one trembling and literally crying, though twenty-one yearei old, lie 
became more composed wnen I told him that he need not accompany 
me. The river is represenied to be three hours off, which is about 
ten or eleven miles. I have arranged to start early, and purpose re- 
turning before night. 

April 5th, — My safe return has caused much joy in the town — all 
the people were out to welcome me back, the women and children on 
the top of the Iiouses, and the men, to the amount of two thousand, 
advanced nearly a mile from the town. The principal cause of this ex- 
citement appears to be that tbey apprehended tlie slaves, or rather self- 
liberated free men, of the interior, would treacherously intercept my re- 
turn, and then they would suffer from the ship; the time of day, how- 
ever, near sunset, favoured this demonstration of feeling. When first, 
from the brow of the hills overlooking the town, I descried the multi- 
tude advancincf, I was rather anxious, and so were my companions; 
they instinctively slopt a few minutes and consulted : proceeding at a 
slower pace, we soon distinguished that the people were unarmed, and 
that uK-ro curiosity had led the greater number from their houses; but 
it is necessary to detail my journey. Not being able to get away be- 
fore 7 A.M. instead of 5 as 1 had wished, about one hundred men col- 
lected, and acoonipanied myself and guard of nine men, to the suburbs. 
Here the other Barawa guide faltered in courage, and pretty plainly 
said, *' lie could be of uo use, and did not wish to go with me." I 
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immediately sent him back to the town, thereby placing myself wholly 
in the Somali guards* hands. I carried pistols, sword, and gun, and se- 
lected the man, who appeared the chief, as my companion, keeping 
him in conversation by means of Arabic, and we walked together 
nearly the whole way. 

Living Merka, which is a stone-built town of about three thousand 
inhabitants, evidently founded by Arabian traders, we proceeded over 
the sand hill, which backs the sea-shore here as elsewhere. On reach- 
ing near its summit at about two hundred feet elevation, and one mile 
W.S.W. from the town, we found excellent water four feet from the 
surface in half a dozen places. Looking down oji the country beyond, 
it presented every evidence of great fertility, and some degree of in- 
dustry — green Indian com and millet were waving to the gentle land 
wind ; other places of cleared ground showed the labour of the reapers 
was over for a season; grain, I was assured, ripened all the year 
round, yielding from eighty to one hundred and fifty fold. The harvest- 
home of the slaves is here kept up by singing in procession through the 
streets of the town, a few dancers preceding ; it ends by a feast and 
presents from the masters. After passing over the soft surface sand 
of the hills, we descended to the lower cultivated ground, and soon 
came to labourers. I stopped to watch their labour, — they were 
thrashing the grain ; the heads of the millet had been plucked by 
women and children, and brought on donkeys to a cleared, hardened 
spot, protected from cattle and dust by a circular hedge formed of the 
prickly branches of the acatia, mixed with the straw of the grain : when 
the space was sufficiently filled with the heads of grain, strewed three 
or four feet deep, thirty or forty persons with flails (a stick slightly 
curved at one end) commenced the thrashing, with their faces out- 
wards ; they worked away, treading and thrashing, until they met 
back to back in the centre of the circle ; when women and children 
collect the stalks, and winnow the grain in heaps, merely waiting for 
the usual sea breeze to seatter the chaff as they toss it in the air ; it is 
then packed in baskets of a particular form, and supplies the whole 
coast of Hydramant and Oman. Here I saw an instance of severity of 
treatment to a runaway slave : he had heavy shackles on his legs, had 
been so three years, allowing him to move ten inches only at a time ; 
he was carrying water to the labourers at a distance of four miles from 
the well. At about five miles from Merka there were large herds of 
cattle, which pastured roaming over tracts uncleared for cultivation 
(the straw of the grain being burnt on the ground.) The slave in 
chains was offered to me for twenty German crowns, but I declined 
without assigning a reason. There were many thousands of men em« 
ployed in cultivation here ; their only housing is the loose stalks of 
the common millet piled in a cone, admitting of three or four persons 
sitting in the interior sheltered from the sun, but pervious of course to 
rain : families pass their lives thus. On surmounting a slight rising. 
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liie course of the river could be traced by a line of large treei ali>5g 
banks* The green cjf the country was refreshing to the eye* all wa» 
verdure or lately reaped groutid, the country in the distance freely 
epriT^klcd with treea* At II a»m« we arrived at the village on the 
bariks of the stream : here I first saw tlie neat conical roofed house of 
the natives, of which the village consisted of about one hundred; it ts 
fluperior lo a mat hut, in appearance e%ternahy, and in the skill dis-* 
played in its erection: ihe village had a wall of piles driven in the 
ground close together, reachi»g a height of about four or five feet» in 
addition to the prickly pear- bush planted in close array oo the out!»idej 
which is no conlempUble defence; the wall had two narrow breaks or 
openings without gates. The heads of the viliage came out to meet our 
party, increased on the road to twenty *t wo spearmen ; one man was 
deputed to arrange for our peaceful enlrancei while we halted. Curiosity 
and merriment awaited me from the fair portion of the inhabitants^ a 
■heep was killed, and milk produced without being asked for. The 
Btream here is one hundred and tifty feet broad, two feet only sunk in 
ita bed, though they say this is the dry season. I passed three hours oti 
the banks of the stream under a large fig-tree swarming with birds of 
the most brilliant plumage, prinei pally a kind of yellow sparrow : there 
were three cocoa-nut trees in full bearing, and two large fig-trees iu the 
village ; even the ever waving leaves of the lofiy palms were clustered 
wiih birds'- nest*, ao much did the feathery Iribe court the neigh- 
bourhood of matt. I walked in the country some distance on the op* 
poslte bank of the stream, but found it an entangled thicket of high 
rank gra^s and stunted trees : the depth of the stream 1 ascertained to 
be feventeen feet^ two or three miles an hour current, the hippotaraus 
and alligator being its larger occupants ; the natives use both traps and 
a rod and line to catch fi^h ; the ferry consisted of a single boat un- 
caulked, made of six rough hewn fonr inch planks, rudely tied together, 
in the form of a large open chest ; the rope was a fibrous creeper from 
the jungle, knotted in twenty places. Tiie inhabitants looked healthy j 
clean, and were particularly merry and cheerful at ray expense ; taking 
my hat off crt^aied a burst of laughter^ fcc : they bad never seen a 
Feringi t^efore* No instance of ill-will was evinced towards me- 1 
took pains to shew every thing at all curious in my possesiion to the 
enquiring among them. On returning, three head men accompanied 
our party about a mile outside their village, and uttering a benedictory 
prayer, lo which all responded, we aeparateil in peace- There is no 
doubt that this river is the same as the Barawa one : it carries down a 
reddish fertilising sediment, the surface vrater being copiously impreg- 
nated with tl i fuel is abundant on the banka. The guard, oo returning 
were more ft iendly and communicative than in going; thej halted 
atveral times out of consideration for uie, though I bore the fatigue as 
well «i most of them. We returned to Mcrka before sunset, thus aceom- 
plishiug twenty miles and upwards atnce morniog. So far I am iadafied 
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of the ezisteDce of a river whose stream and body increase in force 
and volume as we advance to the northward. The compass bearings 
and observations are embodied iu the plan. I gained much information 
from various classes of natives here at Merka, and also succeeded in 
obtaining some knowledge of the routes and tribes of the interior from 
two natives of Burbarra (the Somali port directly opposite Aden), who 
bad but lately arrived with a few head of cattle and sheep for sale, 
carrying back cloth and tobacco. It is useless to detail all the means I 
used, and the trifling presents I gave to different persons, to obtain in- 
formation ; I trust all that is useful is embodied in the map. 

April 6lh — Having taken in 2300 gallons of excellent water from a 
well 100 yards westward of the town, and 200 feet only from high 
water mark — started for Mukudesha (af>er a delay of four days) to en- 
quire further as to the destination of the property lost in the buggalow, 
reported to be wrecked still higher up the coast. The natives assure 
me there is considerable waste of river water by its percolating through 
the soil and running into the sea at many places from Barawa to Muku- 
desha ; excellent water is certainly every where abundant on this coast. 

The current still adverse, or to the westward ; passed several << bedus,'' 
or the peculiar Arab trading boat of these parts, carrying cargoes of 
slaves to Oman. They usually put in here, as it may be styled the 
grain coast for the supply of Southern Arabia, to take in a cargo ; the 
profits are enormous— i3 and 500 per cent, in a passage of 15 or 20 
days. They come down, however, in October with their dates and 
cloth — employ their boatfs for hire to carry slaves to Zanzibar, to bring 
wood for housebuilding, and in fishing, and return to Arabia early 
in the south-west monsoon. From Merka to Mukudesha the range of 
sand hills still continues rising more or less abruptly from the beach ; 
the various villages between these parts are entered on the map, with 
remarks of interest ; the coast has a barren aspect from the sea, but 
beyond the sand hill range all is luxuriant vegetation. 

Anchoring at Mukudesha in the forenoon of the 7th, one of the 
guides was landed to inform the Sheik that I would wait on him ; he 
said he would meet me. I have added, by way of addenda, all the in« 
formation I had of the usual conduct of the natives : and thinking dis- 
play might have a good effect, the boats were manned and armed, and 
when at the back of the surf, a' salute from the launch's gun was fired 
in honour of the Sheik ; the beach was crowded with armed men. I 
had procured letters of civility from the Sheiks of the Merka tribes, in 
addition to the one from the Imaum of Zanzibar, and was not disappoint- 
ed in a most friendly and even warm reception. I had heard at Barawa 
and Merka of Mukudesha as a most treacherous place, and dangerous 
even for a person to land at, so I had prepared the marines to accom- 
pany me on shore. 

Owen does not appear to have landed here at all ; Horsburgh ex- 
pressly says the natives are hostile to Europeans. The only record 
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of on& of our vessels visiting tliis (own is tbe case of the Alhem<irt&% 
whole boats ware fired on in aUempthig ta open k communication with 
the people. The surf on the beaeli induced me to countermand ibe 
landing of the marines, excepting: (bur who came in one of the quarter 
boars^ I verysomi found that I had called on the Sheik of a party not 
holding atitliority over all the town j hia nephew had been elected chief 
of a large portion of the town by the sedition of some of the Somali 
chiefs- Neutral ground of perhaps 100 yards in extent^ occupied by 
ruius of buildings, separates the lords!up8 of the uncle and n*^phew ; the 
trading boats of neither party can be employed — they are housed in on 
the beach. 

The chief presented me with ii bnllock ; and an Arab merchant^ a 
ahereef, offered me lodging, invitiug me to stop on shore, 

Mukndesha, once the capital of a kingdom, is now half in ruins j It 
contains 3 or 4000 inhabi rants, Somalist ^ith perhaps thirty families of 
Arab origin* Here the St>mnii3 are reaiding in substantial stone houses, 
that neither they nor their fathers ever built : four watch towerjj, ht^ 
or perhaps belfrie.^, with interior spiral steps of superior constructioii> 
evince the former reign of the Portuguese, but their remembrance hat 
passed away from the present generationp One building, which was 
evidently a church or chapel, with ita aisle and chancel, c<>ntajns a black 
marble slab bearifjg an inscription recording the piety of a siiereef vvho 
repaired it and dedicated it to Koranic devotion^the worshipper mo- 
destly saying the deed wus undertaken in hopes of meriting heaven by 
vts performance. The town haa a ml nous neglpctf^d appearance from 
the orting, and on entering it the filth and poverty which present them* 
selves are both distressing and ofFensive. Hearing thai the river rolled 
by in the neighbourhood, I deter ujined to remain on shore and prose- 
cute enquiries ; the burly shereef, who would match in port and *ip» 
pearance with any fat priest in the world, gave me a kindly receplion, 
His house is three stories high, fiat- roofed, with dark narrow stairs, 
but capacious rooms, and might, if kept clean and f ami shed, be made a 
very tolerable dwelling ; the windows were small, some had Venetian 
blinds, all wooden shutters ; the only furniture hides stretched on wooden 
bed-framesp and a strong chest. An arrangement was soon effected 
with a messenger to carry a note to the chief residing on the river, 
with whom I sent one of the Biirawa guides, telling him I had a present 
for the chief, who was described as a pompous man, very vain of hi« 
learning and reputed good fortune. Returning on board the following 
day, April 8th, J made arrangements to land fifteen men with muskets to 
accompany me a« a guard — following tn this the advice of the Somali 
chiefs of Merka (who I presumed, from the nature of the caution, had 
some inclination, when I w^as in their power, to play me false,) Aware 
as I am that there is considerable responsibility incurred by me in 
taking an armed force on shore, I now record my motives ; — 
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Ist, Security to my own person in carrying out the wishes of my 
superiors. 

And, 2d1y, To establish British influence with the natives of the 
interior, nothing but a display of force can effect these objects. The 
people here, that is the present generation, have never (with a single 
exception) seen a white man ; there is record of three only having landed 
at Mukudesha — all agree in saying that the Sheik of the interior and 
his people have never seen one. 

April Slh. — The guide having returned with the chiefs written per- 
mission for me to proceed, I landed ; but the surf being high, was ob« 
liged to order the other boats back. I found ten spearmen had been 
sent down to accompany me back to the Sheik ; they had been six 
hours coming, so I hope to go there during one night and return the 
next. 

April 9th. — No communication with the ship, the surf very high. 

April lOlh. — In the afternoon, Mr Metcalf went off in a large native 
canoe, and, although swamped in the surf, succeeded in getting on 
board the ship ; rain came on heavily, which allayed the swell some* 
what, and the boats landed in the evening with seven European muske- 
teers and seven sepoys, and I prepared to start at once, being accom- 
panied also by Messrs Robinson and Metcalf. 

April \4th, — Returned, having completely effected both objects ; 
walked up the river's bank (now increased to a uoble stream) for ten 
miles, and visited six considerable villages : we were detained by the 
absence of the Sheik one day and a night, and the fatigue the men ex- 
perienced made a rest of thirty-six hours necessary — the sepoys suffering 
more than the Europeans. The distance, twenty* two miles, was greater 
than I had supposed ; but to detail the journey : quitting Mukudesha at 6 
P.M., having ten men of the town to carry necessaries, and ten others, the 
guard from the Sheik of the interior, the party from the ship being seven- 
teen muskets, and three Arabs (a guide, the ship's pilot, and interpreter). 
Pushing on with short intervals of rest till midnight, the guide recom- 
mended a halt near a supply of fresh water. The plan was for the Euro- 
peans to accompany me immediately after the guides, keeping all toge- 
ther, and the naique and six sepoys to bring up the rear of the baggage 
carriers. At 4 a. m. started again, but were overtaken with rain before 
daylight, which wet us to the skin ; we were all on foot, and the mud 
began to be very deep. As soon as the guides could see the way, 
pushed on until within a mile of the town ; halted to put the arms in 
order — all right but one musket ; entered the town just at 8 a. m., 
fired a salute of three volleys, in the presence of about 7000 spec- 
tators. Having to cross the river in the ferry boat to enter 
Giredi, the capital of Sheik Sultan Yusuf bin Mahomed, as he styles 
himselfy requested permission to have a house given us for dressing in, 
M we were wet^ &c« Four very tolerable houses were given up at 
once; they were of the round form, with conical thatched roofs before 
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^ dcBcHbed. Having refreeTied a lUtie> 1 tent to »ay I was raady to re* 

c#ive the Sheikt ^vlio bad been impartunate to come and gea his vUitors 
—sending several times ta know if we were ready « When he came I 
I excused nij^self from using auy ceremony, aa we were all tired ; lie said 
r he was honoured by the visit, the tow n was ours, we might do what we 
I iiked, &c, ; and remaining only a short time, said a buUock had be^ti 
[killed already, that any thin^ t wanted 1 had merely to mention it, my* 
I ielf and party being hts guests j and he kept his word very fairly while 
' we remained— sending us milk, rice, and a sheep every day, his own 
[•people cooking for us* We returned his visit in full dresa in the even* 
I lug, the party under arms, and fired a " feu de joie'' at his door» haviug 
a boat's red ensign displayed. The eh^ef is a lall man, of intelligent 
countenance, about 45 years old, dressed only in a large white cloth 
looiely thrown round his person, and brought over ibe head and should^ 
ers so as to envelope the whole body, from the ancles to the crown of the 
head ; he wore Bandles> and had a small spear in his hand, and the 
eternal tooth-brush stick ; with a shaven head» and a scant beard roui:d 
the edge of the lower part of the face — the monstachios* the imperial, 
and all stray hairs of the cheeks, being carefully plucked out by the 
roots, (such being the universal ens torn with the Somali nation) and 
such was the chitf. Judging by him and the priucipal people here, the 
Somalis are not a thick-lipped race; they are black, with crisped hair, 
straight nosesj and well-proportioned heads, features, and limbs: in the 
lower order there is so great a mixture of the slaves and Gallas, that it is 
impossible to distinguish them from eaeh oiber. As the noble looking 
chief ti^atched the '* present arms'' of ihe musketeers^ he was evidently 
discomposed, his eye anxiously flitted from one soldier to the other, and 
he no doubt felt relieved when they were marched off. I had presented 
him with a pair of percussion pistols, an English carpet, several yards 
of blue broad cloth, an Abyssinian chief's cloth of very fine manufac- 
ture, a silk turban, &c., and asked him for permission for all English- 
men to traile to, reside in, or travel through, places subject to his au- 
thority ; he gave his immediate full consent in the presence of two 
other natives. The whole country is about to follow at the heels of 
Siieik Yusuf, to annihilate the fanatical folk of Barderh, and burn their 
villages to the ground. 

The people of Barderh have often provoked a crusade of the sort by 
their aggressions and plundering propensities, under the specious pre- 
tence of reforming the customs of the people. The Arabs of the sea 
ports like the Barderh chief best, as he respects their Shereeffs and Saids, 
and adopts Arab customs. Sheik Yusuf also asked me to level the re- 
bellious half of Mukudesha, reasoning thus — " how can you do wrong, 
is it not mine ? and you have my permission ; we have made friends ; 
the chief and people of Hamerwen, as it is called, are my enemies, they 
are your enemies.*' I explained to him, that though his permissio7i was 
given, I had a sovereign whose order was necessary before I could act 
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as he wished ;— that we English aet by orders, — who is to order me ? 
<* Yoa can only permit.*' This conversation explains how it was he 
used Her Most Gracious Majesty's name in the written paper attached. 
I am not responsible for the style or manner of its insertion. The 
Chief's brother paid me a private visit, and proposed to me to assist 
him and land with 100 Europeans at Minguia, and establish it as the 
grain port of this coast I conceive this was not asked in sincerity, it 
was said merely to ascertain my object in wishing to see Galwen. The 
. Chief came over to my quarters the day previous to my leaving his 
town, and remained for three hours conversing very familiarly, asking 
questions, indicating a great desire for further intimacy with, and in* 
formation regarding, Europeans. Every thing I had — to the knitting 
of a stocking—I explained as carefully and lucidly as I could : the lion's 
head on the hilt of the uniform sword, struck him as so peculiarly ap- 
propriate, that he harangued the bystanders for some minutes on its 
emblematic meaning. His own shoes were of camel- leopard's skin ; his 
dress of cotton the growth and manufacture of the country ; the arm- 
let he wore round the right arm was exceedingly neatly plaited of 
narrow strips ef the delicate skin of *^ Salt's antelope," stained a dull 
red ; his food is milk and flesh meat, with stewed coffee and millet in 
the morning. No Somali eats fish, unless he has lost all self respect ; 
many do not learn to eat grain even : they are essentially a pastoral 
people. The Chief and his two brothers. Sheik Musa and Hadjee 
Ibraham, are all six feet in height or upwards, well formed, acquiline 
noses, fine lips, but crisped hair. 

During our stay, there was a holiday on account of a Zingara, or in 
commemoration of a saint. The amusements of the people were ra- 
tional and pleasing; dress, music, dancing, singing, and feasting ; the 
dancing almost seemed a sacred duty : in many instances grey-headed 
men, with the peculiar dress which Hadjees wear among this people, 
joined with gravity and slow but harmonic movement in the rejoicings ; 
no arms were seen, the usual spears were put aside for the drum, wood- 
en cymbals, and to join the dance ; the rude music was aided by the 
voices of a choir of women to each set of dancers : the occasional swell 
of the united voices was wally fine. I became a spectator for two or 
three hours before dark, and stood by the largest knot of people : there 
were twenty sets of performers, each with perhaps 300 bystanders. Men 
and women joined in the dance together, crossing from side to side; 
there did not appear to be any choice of partners, any body entered 
the ring to contribute to the exhilaration ; all was smiles and perfect 
propriety. The women cover their breasts by means of the end of a 
second cloth being brought under the left arm, carried over the right 
shoulder, and tied to the waistband ; a handkerchief envelopes the hair, 
no part of which is seen. The housewives of this community do not 
use a needle — no part of their dress requires it : thus the fair are clothed 
as much as the women of India, and to judge by their liveliness in the 



dance, and their really hannotilc musical eflTorts^ ho!d a more rational 
position in the Somali society than ihey do among other Mahome- 
dan Dations, altowedty more civiliEed in most respect a* Finding 1 
attracted much noliccj and was the cause of scolding between my 
guide and somtj ffW of the more enthusiastic dancers, whose per- 
formancea were neglected for the more novel sight of a Mirzungu op 
European J I retired to a rising ground. If the reader could imagine 
bimself beside me, he would partake of the pleasurable feeling with 
which I yet regard the time I spent in watching the overflowings of 
joy, and the exuberance of spintSj displa3^td by the masses of human 
beings between me and the noble stream a few hundred feet behind, 
ever flowingj ever blessing where it flows 1 and, under God^s providence, 
the princlpat cause of this people^s present happincjis^ ensuring abun- 
dance with very moderate labour. 1 looked down on 5000 or 600O 
men and women, who alternately kept up their music^ dancing, ging- 
ingr and processions, till daylight ne\t morning. An Arab would be 
pained to the quick — scandalized by witnessing this spectacle among a 
professedly Mahomedan population, but it is rational and innocent in 
itself I indeed, my Arab guide, when I appealed to him if the Barderh 
community would stop these amusements P with indignation and flash- 
ing eye, replied, it is better that this people should die than woniezi 
thus be suffered to dance with men. At least 10^000 men have fallea 
in war within five years to determine this important question i the 
men of Barderh were in the last fight successful ; Sheik Yusuf hop^, 
howcTer, this month to exterminate them. Such are human motives 
and human actions I 

The kingdoms of corresponding latitude on the west coast of this 
great continent are of that blood}', despotic description, which savage 
nations alone submit to ; here the government is mild. Though, with 
a moderate computation, deducting three-fourths of native accounts, 
this great Somali ciiicf could bring 20,000 spearmen into the field, — 
perhaps 50,000 if he made lar^e promises to, and flattered the more 
republican spirited districts, wiiich, however, now nominally own his 
authority, and are certainly not under the dread or influence of any 
other Sheik. 

The supreme authority has been hereditary for several generations 
in the present chief's famil}', and his authority is very firmly established ; 
if successful in his projected expedition against Barderh, he will com- 
mand the whole province from the Jiib to the Haines river. There is 
every probability of his success: if defeated, he will lose his influence 
over tiie sea-coast as far as Merka to the soutiiward, and also his au- 
thority at Gawaneh, liie frontier station towards the Gallas of Liwin, 
as the Barderh robl)er has formerly extended his reforming arms to 
those places. The Sultan of Barderh was successful in his last attempt 
en Barawa, extorting 500 dollars or so, and driving ofl?* cattle ; his sol- 
diers defeating twice their number of Barawa Somalis just outside their 
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towDy and killing perhaps 200 of them in the route : this occurred three 
years ago. Dancing is given up at Barawa, and the women wear veils 
and shirts. Tobacco is used only in secret. Sheik Yusuf in revenge 
burnt three villages that adhered to Barderh, and would have proceed- 
ed with force to restore Somali customs to Barawa, but the townsmen 
very reasonably said — '< We will return to our late customs most wiU 
lingly, but when you are absent we cannot resist the power of Barderh : 
it is the part of a great chief to conquer the author of our present ap- 
parent want of allegiance to him." This representation, accompanied 
with a trifling present in goods and money — 200 German crowns^, 
toothed the mind of Sheik Yusuf, and he withdrew to Yaredi. He has 
been ever since talking of exterminating the Wahaby horde of Barderh, 
but they have increased in numbers latterly, as they are continually 
plundering the Wardai Gallas of the opposite bank of the Jub. This 
is the state, as before-mentioned, he so earnestly pressed me to assist 
him against. 

To finish this branch of politics, I may refer to the rebellious posi- 
tion of one half of Mukutshu, under the nephew of the hereditary chief. 
Sheik Yusuf, a few months ago, descended with some eight thousand 
men to settle the dispute, but being appealed to as umpire by both 
parties, gave his advice, but refused to act, seeing the affair would be 
bloody and doubtful. For this moderation on his part, as it is usuall> 
regarded, he has received much applause ; but the secret history of his 
fiulure is, that he had reason to doubt if one half of his rabble soldiery 
would fight against the inhabitants of Hamerwen, as, being of the same 
tribe^ no captives could be made of women and children, and cattle 
there were none ; however, when requesting me to bring about peace 
at Mukudesha, he said that no firing would be necessary, only to 
threaten and they would submit. This chief has a great idea of main- 
taining a character of being fortunate in all his undertakings, and by 
exaggeration, to affect the imagination of his subjects : as an instance, 
he said I had given him the richest merchandise of India, and should 
receive every honour, and ten bullocks to carry back to the ship. I 
only saw two, but he said others were coming, and urged me to delay 
my departure for them. . 

The day subsequent to arriving at Giredi, we set out early to ex- 
plore ; Hadjee Ibrahim, the Sheik's brother, accompanying us. Fol- 
lowing the sharp angular windings of the stream, (each reach is seldom 
more than a mile long) we frequently saw the hippopotamus basking, 
or under the shady banks, in numbers together ; when disturbed by 
the discharge of a musket, they uniformly swam against the stream, 
advancing by a succession of dives as it were, throwing up their hind 
legs above water as the porpoise does its tail. Their foot prints were 
numerous fur a considerable distance from the banks of the river, and 
the natives represented them as very destructive to their cultivation. 
The alluvial soil of the river extends to the sea beach ; indeed, the val- 
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or continental bank, circumstances did not admit of my proceeding more 
than a mila or two in the neighbourhood of Giredi: both banks were 
cleared and under cultivatioo- The wild fig-tree was clustering with 
aavoury frtut, which is in great abundance* The ground, where not sub- 
ject to the Ijoe, produced wild flowers of great delicacy of tinr^ and 
hrudung^ through the shrubbery under the spreading ^g-trees, arocuattc 
plants diffused their odours of an almost start Ling sweetness. The Hg'» 
tree affords timber for ferry boats, but is only suffered to stand on the 
very banks of the river, all ot)ier grounds being cleared for millet and in* 
dian cur n^ and here and there the sesanum is reared with care and troii* 
ble : the castor oiknut tree is wild, I did not have an opportunity of as* 
certain ing the revenue, if any, wbich the Slieik d^irives from the bboura 
of the people; he appears to expect presents from merchants and straq* 
gera visiting or passing through his country : his warriors have no re^ 
ward but plunder, and no stated prorisionS} even when In the field. The 
poisoaed arrow is u^ed in both war and hunting, but among the in* 
babitanta settled in communities there are few archers compared with 
■pearmen^ per haps three per cent. The only men armed with bows 
and arrows that I met with (about twenty) were uniformly young and 
very short in stature. 

A good opportunity was offered me of judging the amount of popu* 
lation, as whenever we approached a village our guides urged us to 
discharge fire arniA to astoniih the nativei (to use a trite expression 
which can he more appropriately used). Tiiese people are essentially 
good-natured ; they would su built their heads for examinatiou llk^ 
children. Some young fops among them dress their hair most taste- 
fully, or at least elaborately, approving very much of our naval cocked 
hat for form, or gometimes bag wigs and mops in turn receive the same 
approving imitation ; none but the intertwining crisped hair of the ne- 
gro would maintain the form which they arrange their beads of hair in. 
The neck crutch, which is universally carried by the men when absent 
a few hours from their houses, supports the head comfortably five or 
six inches of! the ground, when repose is desired. 

Tiie campaigning or travelling kit of a Somali spearman is as fol- 
lows : — One cloth of cotton, six yards long and two wide ; sandals of 
camel-leopard's hide, which is found to be light and very durable ; a 
calabash of water ; a neck crutch, a quantity of tobacco, a pair of 
tweezers, and a tooth brush, carried in a leathern bag, slung by a bec- 
ket close under the left arm ; two spears, a shield, and sometimes a 
knife complete his equip : of the spears one is usually small and light, 
for throwing, the other broad and heav}-, which is never thrown ; all 
the manufactured articles are from their own community. They de- 
pend on India for cotton in the raw state in a great measure, on Arabia 
for coffee in the huslcj and daleSy and on all countries for tobacco, 
(which they cannot do without). Tiie returns, of grain, gums, hides, 
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ivory^ rfainooeros' horns, hippopotamus' teeth«-ihe value of the latter is 
little known. The natives took us to see the carcase of one that had 
been dead four or five days ; his tusks wero removed before our eyes 
to be sold to us, — but for our visit they probably would not have been 
touched. 

The double-homed rhinoceros is very common ; a fine specimen was 
purchased for Rs. 1^. It had only just been brought in, the hide about 
the roots of the horns being quite fresh. 

The continued windings of this stream would make it tedious to as- 
cend in a steamer : the appearance of the banks would, I have no doubt, 
be an excellent indication as to which side the deepest channel would 
be found. The water during this season was turbid at each place of 
the river visited, a rich red loam being held in suspension ; but the na« 
fives stated it sometimes ran bye quite clear, but I could not ascertain 
under what circumstances. When out in the villages some miles from 
Giredi, the behaviour of the people, old and young, was most pleasing 
and natural ; everywhere curiosity, good humour, and hospitality met 
us ; if milk, pure and new, could hurt one under exposure to the sun 
during its meridian heat, I and those with me ought to have suffered. As 
I bad determined to see and be seen as much as possible, to impress a 
recollection of our visit, I travelled about more than was quite agree- 
able^ but the novelty of adventure, and general kindness of all classes of 
the people, was more than a recompense ; several opportunities offered 
for making trifling presents for considerate voluntary acts, which ex- 
cited good feeling on both sides, and made the Company's rupee known 
as a coin in a part of the world where it never yet had been introduced. 
I did not forget to explain whom the stamped bust represented, and 
hung several round the tawny necks of the daughters of the land, in 
return for bowls of milk and honey they were all forward to present us 
with. 

We offered four dollars to the natives of a village about eight miles, 
by the river, from our habitation at Giredi, to take us down by water ; 
but after a consultation the people said, << You want to shoot the hip- 
popotamus — what if a wounded one attacks the boat, and you are all 
thrown into the river ;" this would indeed be a Mungo Park's fate ! 
I did not press the point ; more money would probably have overcome 
their scruples, but I did not try its effects. Quietly crossing the river, 
we returned by the opposite bank to our dwelling. We saw a family 
•f monkeys — two or three old ones with bushy manes, and many 
younger ones of all ages ; they were of a large brown sort, standing as 
high as a mastiff. The fowling-piece was more than once presented at 
the larger ones, but each of us in turn dissuaded the others from firing, 
as in case of being wounded, they cry so touchingly. The natives are 
delighted with the sound of fire-arms, and urged us to fire, saying the 
monkeys pluck the heads of Indian corn, &c. 

Ant-billi and the wild bee's nest were frequently met with ; the 
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f burying- beetle, lizards^ tfae eliameliaOf aod birda' fieais pedant from 
tlie branchefl of trees over tbe f tr«am, were nuiDerous ; the hues of the 

^ bird* are beyottd desert pit on — brilliancy of coloufiog does do I CQurey 
an idea of the ever^ varying ricbnes^ of the tints of tbeir plumage ai 
tbiy gleam in the sun-fihine« The whole country is of the richest soil t 
IwligOj coUoDt and sugar cane would no doubt thrive, but the inhabU 
tafils say, (atid perhaps truiy) ^* were we to have all these things the 
Arabs would take our coup try from ui." 

WhiUt standing on the banks of the n ver^^ — ^whicb, I may here remark^ 
hfti no native designation^ nor have the Arabs any general name for it, so 
I take thehbetty of introducing it to the selentifie world as the **^ Rtver 
Haiuefi,*' or ** Haines' River/' as a small tribute of reipect to bis (Cap- 
tuin Hain^ti'^) unremitting zeal for the advancement of geography | 
And also his established reputation as an able man and scientific ofBcer 
will jtistify me in thu^ testifying my personal esteem and regard 
for him as a ftiendi — I have appealed to natives who have been in the 
habit of visiting the Jub at Gawaneh, (see map) and their teslimouy 
concurs in representing that the Jub is twice the width of the Haines, 
or about 500 feet broad i and that in the dry est season (i, e. in Feb- 
ruary and March) it is fordable^ but when the ratns commeuce, or to- 
wards July, it IB very deep. I beg to repeat, I am assured that Gawa- 
mhf (as well as oth^r principal villages) for convenience, is situated at 
or close to a ford, i. e. at a slioal part of the river^s course^* 

The villages here, at the distance of a mile or so, embow^ered in lime 
snd fig tree^, from the conical shape of the hulSp bear a striking resem- 
bbnce to a clii:iler of bee hives. The style of the hut, which 1 have only 
yet casually mentioned, is of the Tumbuctoo character, not of the pas- 
toral Somali — bent twigs covered with mats or hides, but supported by a 
stout central post ; the roof is usually thatched with grass, terminating, 
not in a point, but at a ring of twigs three or four feet in diameter, 
under wliich two or three rows of a particular matting is put, which 
shuts the top and glances off the rain ; about eight feet down the centre 
post rays are thrown out as a further support to the roof, the lower 
ends resting in niches cut in the post ; the circular wall, which is about 
fix feet higli, is formed of two rows of small posts at about ten inches 
apart, each row is then entwined with the rope creeper, as it may be 
called ; they form two concentric rings, the inner one being highest, en- 
closing a space about eighteen feet in diameter ; the interstice of the rings 
is then filled with clay from the river, which hardens tolerably : both 
outside and in is sniothed and plastered over with the whitest clay they 
can got, whi(;h adheres firmly, and preserves its whitness inside some- 
what, but the weather and rain turn the outside brown. The house has 
only one door, and no window : the interior is divided by a mat or hide 
partition for the privacy of the females ; pegs are used to hang things 
on : bed frames and earthen pots from Kutch are their only utensils, 
besides the hand-mill and grain-pounder of India. I caa testify these 
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houses are delightfully cool, and not so dark as might be imagined. 
There are generally two or three houses in one compound or enclovure, 
and the habits of the people are certainly cleaner than those of the na^ 
fives of the sea coast. '1 he population is rapidly increasing, and thcf 
people have every appearance of being well fed ; disease is very rard 
amongst them — no peculiar one was noticed : they reach a Maerobian 
age almost — men of seventy, stout and healthy, go on f itiguing jour* 
nies, and the resident Arabs speak in raptures of the genial climate and 
the abundance of all things. They certainly bear (heir age well. lit 
this delightful region all of us felt an elasticity of spirits which will not 
soon be forgotten. The fatigue of returning to the ship, though en** 
countered in the day from motives of prudence, was not attended with 
any injurious effect, except a few colds from drinking quantities of 
Water when hot and .perspiring. The Europeans again, on returning, 
endured fatigue better than the sepoys. On approaching Mukutsho, 
we found our guides and guard were anxious, as I had insisted on re- 
turning by the shortest route, though it led through the territory of the 
hostile half of that town. We met several men of the opposite party, 
but we were too strong for them to do more than growl at us. On 
coming to wells, the people, being of the adverse party, carried away 
all the draw buckets and ropes, and gesticulated violently, forbidding^ 
our approach ; but thirst was a rather more powerful motive than the 
anger of a weaker party was a restraint, and we took possession, to theii^ 
annoyance, of the jars they had been employed in filling for their house- 
holds ; seeing this they brought back the draw buckets. These people 
are very susceptible of improvement ; the chief interested himself to 
learn the mode of using the percussion pistols the very day he received 
them, whereas the Beloochee killedar of Mombas declined accepting 
the same pistols from their novelty. 

Punishments are inflicted according to Mussulman law ; compensation 
is generally received even for murder by the relatives of the dead, but 
^hen refused, an extraordinary mode of strangling is sometimes prac- 
tised ; at others, the spear or knife does the business. The strangling, as 
I am credibly informed, is thus effected : Relations of the deceased claim 
revenge from the elders of the community, the elders repair with the 
nearest relations and sit down at the murderer's door, who is solemnly 
reminded that blood is legally demanded for blood. He requestar 
time to pay his devotions, and then sits inside his dwelling and 
cries he is ready. The relations of the deceased enter the house arid 
close the door : having prepared a lever of wood and a rope, the latter 
is passed under the jaw, brought over the ears to the cr(^wn of the' 
head, and fastened to the lever, which is used as a wrench to bi*eak 
the unfortunate man's neck. It is described as a horribly slow mang- 
ling method. 

The only thefts we experienced were the loss of a silver fbi'k, and 
buttons from our uniforms, which were supposed to be g'oldi 
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We heard of a highway robbery Trhich 
between the two towns. An Arab merchant was the victim^ who lost 
hiB property and hta tife by rashness. It is singular that the murderer 
of this man was at Merka the day I proceeded to the river, and was 
violent and threatening in his language, even sa^^ing^ *^ if that Feringi 
has been to the river I wlU kill hira, &c." ; thi^t vne of the Barawa 
guides heard. The bystanders tauntin^^ly told him the Fenngi waa 
aurrounded by the Salatlo or Sheiks, whom he must Hrst deal with. 
His vapouring was subdued a little by this announcementi. 

The Chief of Shingain, the norrbern half of Mukutshu^ named 
Imaum Ahmed Imaunit I fear may throw difficulties in the way of 
others wishii»g to traffic in, or visit, the interior from that port, aa 
he expected large presents from me, but, as gifts were not necessary, 
I made him a suitable acknowledgment, which, however, he was dis- 
satisfied with, I heard, expecting more; he ia entirely under the in- 
lerior chiefs* authority, however, and so need not be propitiated. I 
■ent to the rebel a very civil written message of amity and good will, 
in return to a letter he addressed me urging ait interview, I did not 
go over to visit him, as it would be recugnijfing two chiefs to a smalt 
town, and probably aid in e3tai>lishing his authority in opposition to 
his uncle, which I had no reason to countenance, as his unrle liad 
done all Z desired of hinip At MukuCshu, called Haiiir by the Somaiis, 
] fully ascertained that the natives of the neighbourhood where the 
huggalow was wrecked had not been guilty of plundering, or atiy cvut* 
rage on the occasion, and that what property wa» save J had already 
gone on to Zanzibar, which is all that could be expected. Leaving 
Mukutshu, afjer a st;iy of eight days, on the 17thj haviug taken in 
firewood, which is abundant, cheap, and good on all tiiis coast, I 
proceeded direct to HafFoon, from whence m}' report will detail my 
proceedings. 

In recapitulation, I may observe, that the first positive knowledge 
I gained of the Haines River was from a native of Zanzibar, I ten- 
dered him fifty German crowns, on my own account, to be my guide to 
its banks. Tiie man remained on board about a week, and then ab- 
sconded, supposing, I imagined, that my offer was insincere. I found 
the detail of his verbal communication to be whully incorrect, except- 
ing the fact of the existence of the river. 

I have succeeded in tracing this fertilizing stream for 110 miles of 
direct distance, have established a friendly intercourse with the great 
Somali Sheik resident on its banks (the extent of whose authority the 
map will show), and I trust that the effect of this vessel's visit to those 
hitherto unfrequented parts will be to render British property secure, 
and her subjects respected, under any circumstance*-'. It may, with 
confidence, be remarked also, that the Jub is open to English enterprise : 
the friendly chiefs of Barawa invited me to tn'er that river in the most 
friendly manner, ofi'eriijg their services in any way. The effect of 
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my visiting the interior under the auspices of the principal ohiefsi 
must be favourable to future intercourse. I had many secret offers, 
which, had I been at liberty to avail myself of, would, I cannot doubt, 
have ensured my safety to the borders of Abyssinia from the equator. 
1 may remark that, had I lent a willing ear to all the reports of fero- 
city and bloody intentions of individuals and parties among the people, 
I should not have gained any positive information at all ; but it is a 
presumption well founded, that the natives of that coast have much 
greater dread of a European than he entertains for them. To show 
their sense of his superiority, they not only style him " Kabail," but 
** Koreish " (of a most honourable tribe), and are, one and all, well 
aware that we are a people of ** the books," or holy writings, and 
Dot Kafirs altogether. 

At Gulwen alone, was hostility shewn : they are a community of 
runaway slaves of very republican manners, acknowledging no autho- 
rity, but are remarkably self* willed cruel masters. The spot they 
have selected as a settlement is exceedingly eligible. Among other 
alarms spread by the mischief-makers amongst them, was, that the 
English wanted to connect the river with the sea ; and many of the 
natives' enquiries and remarks evinced a high respect for the superior 
intelligence of the Europeans. It is said that the banks of the river 
at this site are much higher than the land of the vicinity, which gives 
force to the representation that we could connect the river with the 
sea. 

Whatever authority the Arabs once possessed, they have long be- 
come merchants only of the districts they inhabit. They do not join 
in the wars of their Somali fellow-townsmen, and exert no authority 
but that of the influence of their name and character as shereeffs : every 
Arab, young and old, poor and rich, receives the designation of shereeff 
from the credulous and ignorant Somali community — they are also 
the wealthy of the land. 

General Remarks. — The soil of the tract comprised in the map is 
of the richest red clay, with a little sand on the surface near the sea. 
Not a stone the size of an egg was met with, except the coral of the 
coast, though authentic accounts of hills, sixty or eighty miles in the in- 
terior, was received and noted in the map. The soil produces plentifully 
maize and millet, according to the quantity of culture ; as also a kind 
of bean, small and very palatable ; also the cocoanut, plantain, water- 
mellon, and promegranate. Lime and wild figs were mot with, and there 
is no doubt that all the tropical luxuries would abound in a very short 
period if once introduced. The almost incredible quantity of 1300 lbs. 
of winnowed grain can be purchased for one dollar on the banks of 
the river. 

The tame animals are — the oxen with humps, camels, black-headed 
sheep (with large tails), goats, donkeys, dogs, and cats ; the wild — 
the elephant, camel-leopard, rhinoceros, lion, leopard, buffaloe, zebra. 
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hi^ftrfcKt pcircupinPy rtver*ht>raet alligator^ mtny vanetieB at tntBlope, 
two Bfiec^^J! uf monkey^ and the civet cat : the ktter la oceasiondly 
kept in eoitftn^meutt a<i(j its musk removed by scrimping onee a-week- 
j B^w a v^ry \&T{*e and savage one; iL waA barred like the wild cat of 
Europe, aiiii qutre as large. The birds notioed were the ibiJ, ^t>lden 
or eape gor/se, the quail, the gigaiitic crane, the commoD stork, the 
^ttronj gniDller cranes of a slate and white colour, two specie^ of 
divers, the bare- necked vulture, a brown hawk, and birds of every 
hue : a kind of yellow sparrow wa^ exceedingly common. There are 
very few venemoiis snake**, but a great variety of the larger cSa^s ; the 
bna^coDstrictr^ri I think, from the deticription I heard, are common and 
fery large. The occupntions of tlie inhabitants may be shortly dis- 
pensed with. The women are the spinners of cotton^ wood and water 
fetchf^ra, and eaoks : Uie men weave, go journeys, and cultivate the 
I grnund ; although slave women assis^t in cultivating aUo, if i)ot taught 
^%^ spill. Ail their domestic utensils and cookery appear derived from 
t{fjdia» exoepting stewed coffee, which is, I think, Somali all over* 

From the best information I could obtain, the population of the 
kingdom of Mukutshu, settled on the banks of the Haines and Jub 
rivers^ amounts to 150)000 persons. The Don nnd Fibti tribes, who 
«re the buahmen of these parts, with their smalt arrows and grosi 
'Kabits of feeding (for besides the fleah of tlie elephanti camel -leopard, 
and rhinoceros and river-horse, they are said to eat the lion !) reach 
10,000 persons. The pastoral tracts are described to be inhabited by 
a countless multitude ; or the people are tike the sea for mnltitude, as 
the Arabs say. The country is wholly unknown from Mukutshu to 
Haffoon, a distance of 600 miles. There is no record of any Euro- 
pean having visited the shore for the purpose of inquiry. Taking this 
line, and the reported extent of the Mahometan population of Somalis 
in the interior to the country of the Gallas, the amount of land may 
be estimated at 151,000 square miles. Native statements raise the 
population to a million, but allow it 250,000, which is a very low 
estimate. The internal traffic is by camels : they have been supplied 
immemorially with Indian and Kutch goods through Arab and native 
Indian traders. The facility of Aden as a mart is again being felt 
in tiie increasing activity throughout the northern districts, to produce 
for that market the staple corauiodiiies of the land— hides, gum, &o., 
cattle, sheep, &c. 

When the survey I am ordered on is completed, I hope to be able 
to give, with some accuracy, in a tabular form, the result of my in- 
quiries and observations on the portions of the African continent im- 
mediately opposite Aden. 

In passing up the coast to Haffoon, I satisfactorily ascertained, from 
an old Mahei pilot, that the coast from Mukutshu to HafFoon was seldom 
visited except for water : no harbour is known, or mart established. 
An extensive nulla or wadi discharges a large quantity of water into 
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the seft 30 iqid. to 40 tnin. northward of Ris-aUKhyle in the rainy 
season (July and August), but water is only found in large pools 
during the other months, extending, however, for about 20 days' 
journey, or about 240 miles, and supporting a pastoral population, 
whose chief, Hadji Ali, has a force of 1500 horsemen armed with 
spears and swords. The designation of this extensive valley is '< Wady 

Nugal" J^^ y ij ^ *» Two natives whom I took on board 
as witnesses to determine the dispute about the buggalow wrecked at 
Haffoon, gave me minute information of various rocks, and the pro- 
duce of the divisions of the country in the neighbourhood, their Sheiks' 
power and influence, but hardly complete enough to enable me to sub- 
mit it as worthy of dependence. At Bunder Gasira I met with an 
intelligent young man, who had lately made a pilgrimage and commer- 
cial tour, including a visit toHarrar or Adhari, which involved some 
particulars of interest. I give it nearly in the narrator's words :— i 

In Ramazan (Oct.) I took twenty-five bohar of gum arable fof fifteen 
frazilas each,) and three balalis (or jars) of ghee, and embarked in an 
Arab buggalow to proceed on a pilgrimage. We reached Jidda in nine 
days. The Gum realised 212^ dollars; the ghee, 30 dollars. Per- 
forminc; the pilgrimage, and purchasing Cutch cloths, I re -embarked. 
The Nacodah put in at Snakier, wanting ** rezi ** or millet for his crew. 
From Snakeir we went to 2iela, the wind not allowing us to come on 
to Barbarra. From Zela I hired five camels, and joined a kafila to 
proceed by land. We reached Adhari or Harrar in seven days. At 
the first day we came to a river, and for six days drank its water : it 
was on our right hand. On reaching Adhari we found the fountains 
of the river. I saw them — the water comes out of the ground with 
noise. The river is said to be five fathoms deep, and is as broad as 
this ship is long (100 feet.) The chief of Harrar or Adhari (Harrar 
being the name of the country which extends within two days of 
Habesh) is named Imir Mahomed, and is a very just man. The town 
of Adhari is very extensive, with a wall all round, and four gates. 
It would tire a man to walk round it in one or even two days. It is 
twice as large as Jidda, but there are not so many houses or people. 
Cofiee is grown within its walls. The Governor and his soldiers are 
very much afraid of the Gallas, who live in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Adhari. When a Galla kafila comes, three or four men only 
are admitted into the town, leaving their arms at the gate. Adhari 
has luban (bedurni) or frankincense of the hills, in distinction to Jawa 
frankincence which is reputed better, cofiee, wars or safiron, habush 
(captives of war), ghee, hides, ostrich feathers, myrrh, gum arabic, and 
millets. The Gallas come there every day, but never go to Zela from 
fear. I remained at Adbara four or five days, and came on with a 
kafila to Barbarra, from whence by sea to this port, '< Bunder Gasim.*' 
I was twelve days from Adhari to Barbarra, and brought down cofiee, 
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and sell a Mufl&ulman is tiarnm (forbidden*) My father gave them as 
an hnnour to the Nakib of MaciiUa, who returned 105 German crowntj 
or 180. I said, ** have you spoken the truth ? '■ By God, falsehood ii 
haram (forbidden.) 

At Adbari they have a strong fort on a hill within the town walls* 
From this fort the sea U visible. It U only two days' distance in 
coming to Barbarra, We were close to the sea for many days. All 
the people of Adhari are soldiers of the Imir, 1 do not know how 
many. The Gaibs never come to Barbarra, they are afraid to come. 
The tribes from Zela to Adhari are the leja and Indnbursh* From 
Adhari to Barbarra, Makabilj Isa, Muiisaf Abbergajis, and Hebrawal, the 
country is peaceful : tliere is no danger except when there is a blood 
feudi Somalia murder each other, not strangers or people with whom 
they have no quarrel* You could go to Adhari. I will go with you : 
the Imir i& a Jnst man* Mjiny iiundreds of habnssh come from Adhari 
every year ; they are brought there by the Gcitlas — clothe beads, and 
metah are j^iven in exchange, not money. Sueh was the traveller*! 
account^ which was snbiequently confirmed to me, in ainaoat every 
particular, by two older natives whom 1 held in conversation for a couple 
of hQur« the subisequent day on shore. At Mukutshu I met with a 
wanderiiig class of men, natives of the neighbourhood of Barbarra, 
who had viiiited Adhari ^ and described it as lituated near the sea, at 
the mountain called in our charts Jible-el-MtSi 

I trust Government will fitid some person of sufficient enterprize^ 
and acquaintance with native manners and languages, to ensure suc- 
cess in penetrating the heart of Africa from the eastward, and in 
opening up the vicinity of that all-important and influential polilical 
position, " Aden." 

(Signed) W. Christopher, 

Lieut., Commanding on Secret Service. 
H. C. Brig of War Tigris, at Sea, May 8, 1843. 

(True copy.) 

(Signed) S. B. Haines, Captain, T. N., 

Political Agent, Aden. 



Narrative of a Hasti/ Trip to the Frankincense Country. 
By G. W. Kempthorne, Esq. 

[Communicated by the Author.] 

Bunder Mareah, a small town, the capital of the Mijjarthijee tribe 
of Somaulis, is situated in lat. about 12 deg. N., and long. 50 deg. 45 
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min. E., on a low sandy beach on the coast of the Adul, at the bottom 
of a deep bay twenty miles south-west of Rass Teeluk (or Mons 
Elephans of the Ancients) which forms its eastern extreme, and con- 
tains a population about 1500, who live in huts rudely built, chiefly of 
cadjans or hides, and roofed over with mats or leaves of the date tree, 
and scattered over some extent of ground ; there are, however, a few 
stone houses two or three stories high, and terraced roofed, — these be- 
long to the Arab merchants and Banians, who principally reside here 
for the purpose of annually collecting the frankincense and other gums, 
which grow abundantly in the immediate vicinity of this spot ; the trade 
usually commences in October, and lasts until Jany., and is conveyed to 
the opposite coast in buggalows, from whence it is exported to different 
parts of India. The country said to produce the best frankincense ex* 
tends along the limestone range of mountains from Guardafui to Bun- 
der Kassim, occupying a line of coast of about 150 miles or more, and 
stretching some distance inland. Bunder Mareah is also the chief re« 
sidence of the Sultan of this powerful tribe, whose territories reach in 
a parallel line drawn from Rass Hafoun to the meridian of 47 deg. 
The country is populous, the interior very fertile, but inhabited by 
wandering tribes of Bedouins, who possess large flocks and herds. The 
present Sultan is a child of eight or nine years of age, and resides a 
mile out of the town, which he is not permitted to enter, neither allowed 
to have any intercourse whatever with the inhabitants, or assume the 
reins of Government until of age. He is now under the guardianship 
of his paternal uncle, a young man of prepossessing appearance, who 
manages the affairs during the minority of his nephew : the title is here- 
ditary, and although the power is despotic, yet the whole tribe pay the 
greatest respect to their chief. The natives being Mahomedans, are 
guided io the administration of justice by the laws as laid down in the 
Koran. They are all, however, greatly bigotted to their religion, but 
we found them particularly civil and friendly, doing all they could to 
render our visit to them pleasant, never offering to molest or insult us 
in any way. They brought us sheep and bullocks as often as we re- 
quired them, and they promised to obtain any number if the vessels 
would only remain a few days longer, as they had to send for the cat- 
tle some distance inland, where they were then grazing, which would 
cause a delay of a few days only. Fresh water can be procured in 
great plenty from wells at the distance of two miles to the south-east 
of the town, and a ship might fill up in the space of a day ; it can also 
be obtained in many places along this coast, by digging a few feet in 
the loose gravelly soil a hundred yards or so from the sea-beach ; the 
only difficulty would be in getting it off", as there is generally a heavy 
surf running, especially during the height of the south-west monsoon. 
This part of Africa is destitute of harbours, but the anchorago is not 
bad during the fine weather, and vessels of large burden can lie close to 
the shore io four or five fathoms water. There are many towns and 



I'Hbg^i vbible from tbiipliC^, nearly dl of them having' set'emt sfone- 
built house&y seen somi^ di stance at sea, lit Lie ktiuwn, itiiwever, or fre* ' 
quented by Europeana, but where a great deal of traffic is cafrled un t 
by the Arab^ and Bauiar^!?, who export gutiii^ of nil kuidi^, skinsi rai^ 
bidets sharks* fins, &c., winch the native* exchange for eoarse kinds of 
coltoo cloth of Surat op Guzeriit ttiEinufaeture, and an inferior quality 
of rice from the Malabar Coa^at, &c. The land is of a barren sterile 
aspect, dtslilute of vegetation, and rising almost abruptly from the sea 
to the beight of about three or four thousand f(pet, very rugged, irre- 
gulan and broken into numberless peaks, with nothing j;reen to relieve 
the monotony of the scene save a few scattered bushes of the tamarind 
and acacia tribe, and a small jungle of mangroves, growing along the 
banks of a creek to tho eastward of the town. 

The native* having informed u» that the frankincensp country wa« i 
so near, a parly determined to visii it, being curious to see the treaj 
that produced this valuable gum« Every thing having beeu arranged f 
for our trip, and accompanied by a strottg party of Sumaulis ** armed' 
with spear and shield,^' (who were to act as our jti;uides and protectorj^) 
started from the town in the cool of eventug on the 6th of September 
last, and rested for the night in a ravine near the ^veils« 

On ihe following morning early commenced our ascent up the moun- 
tains by a circuitous paihsvay, and after scram bMng over huge rocks 
and stones, now and then ditnbing up tlteir smooth surfaces, we at la^t 
came to a more level road, and proceeding through a narrow pa*is, en* 
tered rather suddenly upon a plain about a thousand feet above the' 
level of the ocean, where we saw growing the gum acacia, a species of 
aloe, and a variety of other small shrui)s, and bounded on all sides by 
precipitous hills ; the sides and tops of these, even to their summits, 
were covered with a forest of trees, extending everywhere as far as the 
eye could reach ; but presenting a very sombre, appearance, few of 
them being in foilage, and the ground, from the want of soil, being 
perfectly destitute of all underwood or grass. Continuing our journey 
up the face of this almost perpendicular range, and having reached a 
small piece of table land at an elevation of nearly 2000 feet, rested to 
admire the extensive view before us. Hills rising on hills in endless 
confusion, were seen on either hand stretching far away in tlie distance, 
whilst the town, the plain, and the vessels at anchor in the bay, seemed 
like mere specks at our feet. We remained some time gazing on this 
prosptct, and then proceeded to examine the frankincense trees, near 
which were certainly the most extraordinary productions of the vege- 
table world I ever witnessed, and would require an abler pen than 
mine to give an adequate description of them. On a close insj)ec- 
tion we perceived, to our astonishment, that they grev/ from the bare 
and almost polished sides of the lime-stone rocks, without in any way 
receiving nourishment from the soil (of which these mountains are 
perfectly denuded) : if there bad been any even, there was not a crack 
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or crevice perceptible where the roots* conld find their way dowu. 
The largest appeared to be about forty feet in height, gradually decreas- 
ing upwards ; the stem round about, two feet in circumference, and ris- 
ing straight up, having a bend outwards of six or seven inches. They 
are attached most firmly to the rocks, by a thick oval mass of sub- 
stance^ tapering away towards the edges, nearly treble the diameter of 
the trunk, and, of a nature between bark and wood, resembling a mix- 
ture of lime and mortar. Branches spring out rather scantily from the 
top, and extend a few feet only down the stem. The largest are about 
four feet long, with leaves on each side, rather widely apart, five inches 
long by one and a half, narrow and rounded at the point : the upper sur- 
face is of a rich d<irk-green, while the lower is of a lighter hue« thin and 
smooth to the feel, and plaited or furrowed, not dissimilar to that pecu- 
liarly beautiful sea- weed so often found on the coast of England. Jt 
has four layers of bark or skins, the outer being very loose like that of 
the beach, while the two next are delicately fine and greatly resembling 
oiled paper, or goldbeater's skin, of a bright amber colour, and per- 
fectly transparent, which can be taken off very easily in large siieets : 
the natives find it very useful for writing on. The inner bark of all 
is nearly an inch in thickness, adhering closely to the stem, tough, and 
stri))ed red and white, yielding a strong re&inous perfume. The tim- 
ber is white, soft, and porous^ and would be of little use for any 
purpose, A deep incision into the tree causes the gum to exude in 
great abundance, which is of an opaque milk}' white, which hardens and 
becomes partly transparent by exposure to the atmosphere. The 
youngest trees apparently produ(ie the best olibanum,t whilst the older 
yield a clearer fluid like varnish. 

It is a remarkable fact, that not a frankincense tree was seen grow - 
ing upon any other rock but that of lime-stone (the purer it was, the 
finer the tree), and it clung so tenaciously to it that no force of ours 
could detach one from its cold companion. The nature of the plant 
likewise seemed to be such, that my belief is it could not live if trans* 
planted to the earth, as it would perish perhaps for the lack of that 
peculiar nourishment which must have been obtained, in some un- 
accountable way, from these marble clifis: it is not improbable 
that it receives its support from the pure carbonate of lime; but this, 
however, is a mere conjecture of mine, and I must fain leave it to 
those who are more versed, both in chemistry and botany, to solve 
this curious problem — it is one well worthy the attention of the scien- 
tific world. I regret that my visit was so short as to render it impos- 
sible to make such observations on the growth of this singular plant 
as I could wish, but this account) imperfect as it is, may, in a mea- 

* The roots, it is sapposed, most be deeply imbedded in the rooks, though 
tbe orevioes were hidaea from our sight by the substanoe above described, 
t Called by the natives Luban. 

c 2 
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firaw tome light on a tree which haa ne^er before 
described. It vv^^ aUo uzifordirjate that none were in Hower, and but 
few in ft>H!ig<', so that tieiiher specimens of seeds uor flower:^ were 
proearabte : the leaves that were obtatnedj in consequence of their 
being badly preserved, crumbled to pieces. No very disiinct or ac* 
curAte opinion as to the geological structure of the mciunlaius could be 
formed, but sutfiaient was seeoj whilst on the coast, to convince us that 
the whnle range * from Cupe Guardafui was purely a Ittne^stone fur- 
matton, with veins of white and rose-coloured marble runniikf; through 
them — immense blocksi twenty or thirty feet high, of several hundred 
tons weight, were seen lying on the plain^ at the base of the hills, 
evidently having rolled down from the highest precipices. 

It may not be out of place were I to mak*» some remarks concerning 
Bruce^s assertion, that the ** odi^riferous forests of this country* which 
wpre known to Herodotus, were in danger of fast disappearing ; " but 
there never could have been any grounds for such apprehen^ion, as 
the trees are to this day bo numerous^ and extend over such a vast 
tract of landi that many centuries must elapse ere they can become 
wholly extincK The kingdom of Adel, even in the earliest ages, 
carried on the traffic of gum, frankincense^ and myrrh, and supplied an- 
nually the fieets of Solomon the Great with these precious eommodU 
ties; and this ancient trade continues the same to the present day with 
DO apparent alteration. The Greek and Roman writer^also testify that 
It was not improbable the foresi* and gioves overspreading the interior 
of Adet and Ajan, produce medicinal gums, odoriferous resiins, and 
aromatic hark?, and I feel assured from wis At we could 4; lean from the 
natives themselves, this account is correct, as they informed us the 
country immediately beyond these mountains was clothed with wood 
and verdure, abounding in plains of grass, where immense flocks and 
herds (both wild and tame) feed on their almost boundless extent; 
large streams of water also take their rise at the back of this range, and, 
running a course to the southward, empty themselves into some of 
those great rivers which find an outlet in the Indian Ocean to the 
northward of the Equator. This portion of northeastern Africa, 
hitherto entirely unexplored by Europeans, would afford to the botanist 
a wide field for discovery and research, and doubtless would yield him 
a choice and abundant harvest. I do not conceive there would be any 
diflSculty whatever in penetrating the country if accompanied only by 
a few of the Somaulis inhabiting this coast, who seem friendly disposed 
towards ns, and whose presence would alone be a sufficient guarantee 
for the safety of any traveller. It is to be hoped, moreover, that our 
possession of Aden will, in a few years hence, work a moral influence 
over this half civilized race, and make them become useful members of 

* This range runs nearly due east and west, from Guardafui to the Bay of 
Tajora. 
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•ociety. Their frequent intercourse of late with us has no doubt al- 
ready taught them not only to respect our name, but also to dread our 
power. Having accomplished the object we had in view, returned to 
the town at sunset quite pleased and delighted with our day's excur- 
sion, only regretting that our stay at the Port was of so limited a du- 
ration as to render it impossible to prolong our visit to the Frankin- 
cense country to a further period. 



A Memoir on the Country between Bagdad and the Hamreed Hilla. 
Drawn up by Lieut. H. W. Grounds, of the Indian Navy. Dated 
Bukhoba, Wednesday, the 28th August, 1839* 
[Presented by Government] 

Bukhoba, Wednesday, August 28th, 1839. — Having received my 
instructions from Captain Lynch, I left the steamer yesterday evening 
with Ellis, one of the quarter- masters of that vessel, taking what little 
kit and provisions was actually necessary for the trip, with two sex- 
tants, a telescope, a false horizon, a semolcolder compass, and a good 
pocket watch. We left a little before sunset, and pulled down to the 
lower bastion, where our guide (Seyd Hindee) was in readiness with 
our cattle. Liiaded the mules, and at a quarter past seven left the 
banks of the Tigris. Besides my own poney I had hired a horse and 
three mules : myself, Ellis, and Ssyd Hindee, with my servant and the 
muleteer, composing the party. 

Rode along about N. E. over a level country, covered with high 
grass from the late inundation ; the regular road a little to the north- 
ward of my track being still under water. Going very slow to allow 
the mulea to keep up, which do not promise well for the future. 

At 8 B. 40 M. passed the remains of an ancient canal, which the 
darkness of the night prevented my tracing, though as far as I could 
discern running about S. S. W. 8 H. 45 M. to 9 h. 15 M — Passing 
extensive mounds of ruins close on our left, with the dry bed of a 
canal running from about north, passing the north-eastern extreme of 
the ruins, then running S. S. W. in the direction of Gerohra: quan- 
tities of brick and tile scattered about the surface. 

Leaving these ruins, we rode on about N. N. E. over a level plain 
scattered over with the camel-thorn and caper bush. The moon had 
now risen, and we were able to see about us a little better. At 1 h, 
40 M. came to the Kudthrie canal, running south-west from this, and 
coming down from the N. N. E., riding along it on its left or eastern 
bank. About twenty minutes past midnight found ourselves too far 
to the eastward close down upon the Dialah, turned off to the N. W., 
leaving the Kudthrie to our right. Another large canal half a mile on 
onr left, running down from about north : rode along it, and at twenty 
minntea past one this morning arrived at the Khan beni Sad — the 
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[ earml pneBing do&e by it* Halteil bere till diyUght« At 4 n. 30 m« 
\wtn% the tnulei on^ slapping myself to obiain angles at Eunriite. At 
I tie. 40 At* left the Khan, having been detatnml Aome time in getting 
nglea with the pocket sextant} which has tost a goad deal of the 
Dk silver off its giaajiest reflecting the oljecta very badJy, Khan 
Tedudahf will) General villages on the Tigns, distinctly visible frnm thia 
ith a tf biicopp I but having already lost two honra in frutilea^^ 
atlempti with the seittant^ and the stin getting warm, I waj obliged to 
leave without getting angles to them. The village near the Khan is 
now in rniits ami deaefteJ, with the estception of one or two old men 
fro^ro the banks of the Dialah- No supplies of any kind to be got. 

After leaving the Khan, rode along the bi^d of the canal mentioned 
before in a N* N. Ey- direction. It is sBid to be a bra rich fron> the 
Ndher Wan, At 8 h. 30 M. it turned off to the N, N» W, at a place 
where there are a few mounds of ruins called Karai B^swaind* Leaving 
the caual on my lefti I kept to the road going from N> N* E* to N, 

9 H* 12 iii — Passed the dry bed of ihe Naher Gartoul, another 
branch frum the Naher Wan. This appears to huve been a n^ible 
canal about Hfty yanls torusij its banks high and perfect, running 
N. by W. and S. by E, 

9 II. 40 M. — Crossed the Naher Wan, whose high and rugir'^ banks 
extend as far as the eye can see to tlie north -by- west.' Below they 
) are cut up a good deal by the Dialahi laying in misshapen heaps. The 
breadth of the Naher Wan here mnst t>e upwards of otie hundred yards ; 
had it not been so hot I would have stopped to measure it, whieh I 
hope to have the opportunity of doing by and bye. The Naher Gar- 
tool runs parallel with, and about a mile to the westward of, it. At 

10 H. 5 M. arrived at the Khan-el-Hadjun, where I found the mules 
had crossed the Dialah to Bukhoba : rode down to the river, and at 

1 1 H. 8 M. crossed it at the Howedah ferry, after some delay, occa- 
sioned by the rope to which the ferry boat was attached giving way. 
It was near noon before T got out of the sun, which was burning hot, 
having little or no wind. Took up my quarters at an old klian in the 
centre of the town, which is dirty and hot. T must look out for some- 
thing better, as I intend stoppingr here for a day or two to examine the 
Naher Wan, as well as some of the points of our old survey. Therm, 
at noon 97 deg., and at 3 p.m. 93 deg. ; wind light from the S.E. 

Thursday^ August 29th, — No better quarters to be had. Rode out 
this morning for about two miles to the northward. The country cut 
up with canals and water-courses. Slopped near the village of Kher- 
nabat, and obtained some bearings from a mound on the banks of 
the Khorasan canal, which supplies a considerable body of water to the 
villaj^ps about iiere, wintiing in every direction, and throwing off se- 
veral branches to the southward and eastward. The country about 
here is so out up, layirjg in confusf'd heaps, that 1 should have taken it 
for the ruins of a town iiad there i)een any bricks, of which, however, 
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there were no signs, with the exception of a mound on the canal, about 
a mile from Bukhoba, where there are a few ; it appears to be the re- 
mains, of a bridge that has been built over it, similar to two or three 
that are still perfect in the town. 

I stopped at the bend of the Khorasan with the centre of Bukhoba 
bearing S. 2 W. by compass, distant about two miles. The villages 
of Aboo Taydeh on the Dialah, and Dultowah on the Khalis, in sight. 
The Khorasan, after leaving Aboo Taydeh, passes through the two 
villages to the southward of it, winding close round Kheruchot and 
Howedah, to the eastward through Bukhoba and Bohreeze to the tomb 
Abo Khomis, about six miles to the southward, shortly after leaving 
which it is choked up, having formerly ran as far as Ctisiphon. Vil- 
lages scattered about in every direction, watered by branches from this 
and the Mahrool canals. At 8 h. I returned to the Khan. The wea> 
ther very warm during the day, without a breath of wind. Thermo- 
meter at 3 P.M. 98 deg. 

Wujarieh, Fndatfy August 30/A. — The sand flies and musquitoes very 
troublesome during the night, with the additional annoyance of some 
krge scorpions and centipedes, having killed two scorpions in my bed. 

Awake at a quarter past three this morning — loaded the mules and 
got away at a quarter past four. Road laying £. by N. for the first 
hour, then N. E. by E. Passed three villages on our left on a branch 
of the Khorasan. At 5 h. 50 m. met Sheikh Shummah with a party 
of horsemen on their way to Bukhoba. 

At six passed a branch of the Khorasan running south. A mound of 
niino, about 100 yards long, a short distance on our right.* 

At 6 H. 40 M. came to some extensive mounds of ruins, called Kha- 
raster, forming an irregular oblong half a mile north and south, and 
two-thirds of a mile east and west. Quantities of brick and tile scat- 
tered about the surface, with one or two massive heaps of masonry, like 
fallen walls, now nearly covered with dust. The Arabs told me there 
was a well of good water in these ruins, which, however, I did not fall 
in with. The Beni Thomeen Arabs cultivating between these ruins 
and Shuban. At 6 h. 55 m. left the ruins, and 7 h. 25 m. passed the 
Mahrool canal over a bridge of one arch; direction of the canal N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. The ruined village of El Ugga on its banks near the 
bridge. 

Moola Ally has lately been making very heavy demands on the vil- 
lages about here for money, which is the cause of this and several 
others being deserted. The dates are now nearly ripe in large quan- 
tities, without any one apparently to pluck them. I hear Moola AUy 
has just taken himself off to join (he Pacha, who is now at Kirkook on 
his return to Bagdad. 

* Probably the one meDtioDed by Mr Rich as Lissea. At present the people 
about here Mve no name for it. 
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** Wat la tiUah ruhura»" as they say bere. 8 M* 10m„ Passed the 

villagi* of Siii^njee on th^ Mahroot, al^Q ktdy deserted. At nine ar*' 
liv^ii at ilie villuge of Wtijarh ii, one of the largest aboat here, with 
beaut if I'l gardHiii of orange treei, now labauriug tiiidt?r the weight of 

"their ffuit, whicli U now three or four tnnntha from being rtpe. The 
tun getting warm [stopped here» taking up my quarters at the Moolah'i 

L hoiite, which is a tttile cleaner th^n my lii^t lodging at Qukhnba, 

I have been much amused all day by the curiosity of the natif^ei, 
vho are not a lit tie astonii^hed at our English manufacture of pistols, 
&Ci The perens^iun capa 1 ha ire ]m» excited their curiosity more than 
any thing, saying, *^ it wa^t truly the devirs work, and not the work of 
a man>" 

The sextant and compass, and lastly a lead pencil, amused them a 
good deal. I am now just getting rid of them, after having seen every 
man, woman, artd child of the village. An unfortunate woman laboiir-* 
ing^ under severe rheumalism^ has been bother! ug ine fur the last hour 
to cure her ; nor can 1 make her or the rest of them believe that I am 
not a " Hakim." 

The Mahrofil canai* which passes lhrou<jh the village, comes down 
from about north, — vvindintj here to the souJh-east ajid ea«t, to the vil* 

^la^Fs of Buguuea and Haniranea, four or Eve tniks off; it theu rani 
down to the southward again* 

Shuhan^ Saturdat/^ Aug^ Z\si — Took dinner last evening with 
Monlah Hachen>, who has b*^n very obliging, and shewn me every at- 
tention. Hf rode out with me this morning Ui sHpw us the road to the 
Zindan, which would have otherwise been very difficult to find amongst 
the several small canals about here. 

We left Wujarieh at five minutes past five this morning, and rode to 
the east north-east, passing several branclips of the Mahnx*!, and at 
6h. 25m. arrived at the Zindan, a noble ruin of kiln-burnt bricks, four- 
teen inches square, and three thick, secured with a very fine cement, 
similar to tiie marble cement used in large buildings in England ; it is 
three inches thick between the edges, and two between the surfaces of 
the bricks, very hard, and shows a polished surface when broken like 
white niari)le. I measured the ruin round its base, and found it to be 
1612 feet in length, by 124 in breadth. On the north-east side there 
are sixteen bastions, twelve of which are nearly perfect, from seven- 
teen to twenty feet above the ground ; the other four have lost all their 
facing, but are still di>;ceriiible. Three pair of loop holes between each 
bastion, nearly perfect, about fifteen feet from the ground. On the 
south-west side there are three niches or port holes, still nearly perfect, 
towards the right hand end. To the left the ruin is not so perfect, 
having lost all its facing. Both ends of it are crumbled down, leaving 
nothing to judge by as to their former shape. The top of a small arch- 
way remains on the south-western side, close to the groand, with a 
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hollow for several feet under the roin* where it becomea choked up with 
dust* 

Took a round of angles and bearings, and at 8s. 5m. rode on to a ruin 
callHl the Shug Mirddn, composed of Iwo parallel walls of sun-dried bricks, 
with broken rugged tops, the highest part of which is about twenty to 
twenty- five feet. There are no remains of wall to form the other two sides 
of the square, the ground about being perfectly level. Took a sketch 
of them, which detained me about ten minutes, and rode on, going 
north-east by north for a little more than a mile, to the tomb of Sultan 
Seyd Ali, then about north. From 9h. 15m. to 9h*27m. passing ruins 
called Eski Baghdad, a large square wall of sun-dried bricks, enclosing 
a space of nearly a mile square. The style of building is similar to 
that of Kud^sea or Cardesia. which is much more perfect than this ; the 
only place where I saw any kiln-burnt bricks in this ruin, was in the 
centre of the eastern wall, where there are the remains of a gateway. 
The space enclosed appears to be perfectly level, without a sign of any 
buildings having been there before. I had no lime to examine it close- 
ly, as the sun was getting warm, with a hot wind from the northward. 
9h. 50m. and IOh., passed two branches of the Shuban canal running 
south, and at IOh. 10m. arrived here. There are two khans, which, 
together with the rest of the village, is nearly all in ruins. The Naher 
Shulmn, after leaving the Dialah under the Hamreens, runs to the 
southward for about six miles, then winds to the westward, passing 
through Shuban, shortly after leaving which it again runs away to the 
east and south-east. 

I have taken up my quarters at one of the best houses in the place, 
which is bad enough, in doing which 1 have turned out a man, his wife, 
and five or six children, who, however, are very well contented to re- 
main outside the door, with the expectation of ** bukshee&h*'for the same. 
Thermometer, at 3 p.m. 101 deg., a hot wind blowing from the north- 
west, which gave me a good scorching between this and the Zindan. 

Shuban, Sunday^ September \$t, — Rode out this morning about 
two miles to the northward, to a high mount for the purpose of ex- 
amining it. There is no sign of bricks on it ; the earth of which it is 
composed is black, as if it had been burnt. A large tomb at its foot, 
calleid Imaum Abbas, with several graves scattered over it. The vil- 
lage of Sinsil about half a mile to the westward. I had a fine view of 
the country from the top of it, but had unfortunately broken my spy- 
glass, which obliged me to return without getting any angles. I have 
managed, however, to repair it, and intend riding out there again to- 
morrow. Thermometer at 3 p.m., 98 deg. 

Shuban^ Monday y September 2d. — Thermometer at daylight 72 deg. 
Rode out again to Tel Abbas, and obtained a round of angles and 
bearings. The nearest part of the Hamreen is not more than four miles 
from this, from 150 to 200 feet high. Monsorie village under the bills, 
bearing by jcompass 26^ deg. E. The Zindan 5 d^. 20 min. east. 
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milps, crosses the country in 3 west south-west directiou, pasiing about 
a mile to the southward of Tei Abbas to a village^ three or four milpa 
off, 50 min, west from the tnound ; it then turns down to the south- 
vfhrdr ruiitiing to where 1 last Left it. The Khoraean eaital which nina 
close to the north ward, makes a Klmitar wind to ihe we^ttward, runoiug 
down nearly parallel with the Mahrool to Abo Taydeh and Btikhoi>a* 
At 7it. 30m. I rode back to the houie^ Thermometer at three p.m. 98' 
Norib'wesrcHy wind and ha2y* An encampment of Moolah Ali^s party 
about two miles to the northward of Tel Abbas. 

MonsorUt Tuesda^^ Saptember Zd At 5e. 25m. mounted and rode 

to the northward, parsing to the eastward of the Khorasan and Mahrool, 
btving the Rooz, Haroonia^ and Shuban canala on our right, under thi! 
hills. 

At 7h^ arrived at the Dialah under the billsi at the point where all 
the canals leave it. The riv^er winding in all directions amonjir the In lis* 
after leaving which its general breadth being from thirty to forty yard^i 
though much narrower above, in some places not more than thirty feet. 
Tike remains of a bridge projecting ont over the river from the sand- 
stone on either side ahout half a loile above. 

Forded the river, which was deeper and n)or& rapid than t esepected, 
having some di Acuity in crossing the mules, — aa it wasj they managed 
to wet bU the baggage. 

A small unnal, called the Naber Shirween, leaves the Dialah on ita 
weeftern bank oppoiiite the Khoraaan. 

At eight arrived at Monsone or Adana Kory^ a miserable village on 
the Naher i Zenna, a canal issuing from the Dialah amongst the bills 
about a mile to the eastward. 

I have taken up my quarters at a wretched hovel, the best to be 
got. Houses there are none, or at least very few that have a roof re- 
maining, — the only decent building in the place being a small mosque 
in the north-east corner of the village. Thermometer at 3 r. m. 97 
deg., strong south-easterly breeze and cloudy. 

Monsorie, Wednesday^ Sept. 4th, — Dined last night with Moolah 
Deife ; during the night strong squalls at the south-e>st, accompanied 
with clouds of dust with a few drops of rain about 10 o'clock. Rode 
out at daylight this morning, following the Naher i Zenna ; an im- 
mense piece of labour, being cut through the solid sandstone of which 
the hills about htre are composed, for about half a mile from its mouth, 
where there is a bridge over it of one arch, made of very fine kiln- 
burnt bricks, r^early equal to those of Babylon. It is said to be very 
old, although as perfect now as when it was built. On the sides of 
the arch there are grooves for a flood-gate to run in for the purpose of 
regulating the supply of water from the Dialah, which would other- 
wise at its high rise inundate the country : at present nothing but a few 
pieces of wood remain of the gate. The bridge is twenty-five paces 
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«cros8 from the rock to the corner of it near the Dialah, where ita 
wall turns off at right angles along the top of a rocky ridge forming a 
barrier towards the river, and appears to have formerly been a place of 
defence. The remains of another wall two or three hundred yards to 
the westward amongst the hills. Monsoria bears from the bridge by 
compass south by four degrees east, distance about half a mile. 

A few yards to the south-south-east of this, the sandstone on either 
side of the Dialah projects over the river, and is said to be the remains 
of a bridge. I did not see any bricks near it from where I stood above 
it, but I have little doubt of its having been a bridge, as the narrowness 
oftheriveryand the peculiar shape of the rocks, are favourable for such 
a building. From the hill immediately over it I had a fine view of all 
the canals which issue from the Dialah about here — The following 
bearings and distances of the different mouths were taken from where 
1 stood : — 

Siddee e Rooz 140, distance 200 yards. 

Siddee e Haronia 200, distance 1 50 yards. 

Siddee e Shuban 210, distance 150 yards. 

Siddee of the Khorasan and Mahrool, which branch off from one an« 
other about three- fourths of a mile to the southward 240, distance 600 
yards. Made a station here, and took a round of angles. The Zindan 
10 sight bearing 199i deg. From this I rode round a short distance 
amongst the hills to examine some caves which have been cut into the 
rocks. 

There are six of them, called the Brioot el Gawer. cut into a perpen- 
dicular rock about ten feet deep and eight feet broad, with arched tops 
from six to eight feet high, some of them having a seat cut out of the 
atone at the inner end with a small recess on either side of the cave. 

Some characters, apparently numerals, have been cut out on the sides 
of the caves, which the old guide says are similar to those at £1 Hadr. 
They are not placed in any order, but spread about from tiie floor to 
the roof of the eaves. 

Having copied some of them, and takec a rough sketch of two of 
these curious apartments, I rode back to the village, the sun getting 
very hot, and the guide very glad to get clear of the hills again, two or 
three people having been murdered near this a short time back, which 
has spread such terror amongst the villagers that it was with some 
difficulty I could get a roan to shew me the way, and who left us im- 
tpaediately after pointing out where these caves were to be found. 

I must return to my station on the hill to-morrow, as objects were 
not all distinct from thick haze which lay over the low country. 

The Dialah, as far as I could trace it, winds in every direction 
amongst the hills in short turns. The thermometer at 3 p. m. was 100 
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deg*, calm with occaBiontt ligbt airs at tbe southward, Latilude by 
'mer. alt- of 0. 

Momaria, Thursda^^ Sept, Sik, — ^Rode out again to tlie top of the 

IllHi 10 obtain angles to any objects that might not have betn la sight 
yesterday from the haze^ — taok a few additianal angles aad returned, 

I hear of more cella similar to those I visited ychsterday, but can get 
no one to shosv me the way, or I would otherwise go as far as Kuzd 
Hebat, which is only two hours' ride from this, having several interest- 
ing ruins on or near the road. Moolah All's eDcampment has moved 
lo the southward towards Bukhoba. 

I intend leaving this to-morrow fur the purpose of following the 
Kbamlis canals. Thermometer at 3 p*m, 97 deg.; a light breeze from 
tbe westward, with hszy weather. 

Deiii Abbas, FridaTf, September &th* — Therm* at daylight 72 deg* — 
Mounted this morning at 7 minutes past 5# and rode towards the SM* 
dirool Kharlls* At 5 h. 27 m. passt^d the bend of the Dialahi which is 
a long wind lo the W.N.W<| running round three sides of Monsona* 
Bode round to the Sidder^ool-Kharlis, with the Shtrween canal^ and an 
Did cut of the Kharlis, close on ourlef^, and the Naher-i^Zenna, a short 
distance on the right, crossed the Shir ween and stopped on the Kharlia 
i50 yards from its mouth W*S*W., when I got the following bearings 
*--my station on the hills 100 deg, 15 mm-, Scyd Mobarrok — 262,00 
centre of Monsoria distant 1 J mile, 95 deg* The Kharlis here is about 
tuenty-five feet across » it i$ deep^ and has a large body of water running 
into it* At 6 H. 13 M,, rode on W^S^i at 6 K, 45 M. Seyd Mobarrok, a 
lomb near the western extreme of the ruins of Hus^ania village. After 
leaving the tomb> rode W-tN. The Shir ween and Kharlis canals on our 
left close to> the Naher^i-ZenDafrom a ;| to -^ a mile on our rifjht. At 
7 n. 15 M«, arrived at the Khan and bridge of DelU Abbas* Two ca- 
ravans just leaving, one for Baghdad, the other going towards the hills. 
All Facha still at Kirkook. 

The Kharlis here is about thirty feet broad with sloping banks, which 
must make it double the breadth in the hi»h season. The bridge over 
it has three arches, with two smaller one« fur the high rise ; it is well 
built though now requiring repairs* The Kharlis runs from this nearly 
straight to the village of Serajik, bearing S* 55 W* about 4 luiles off; 
shortty after leaving which it branches off into two brge streams — ^the 
one called the Naher Toweileh which runs to the Southward^ taking most 
of the water from the main trunk, and waters all the villages towarda 
Kauthun, and to the southward of Dultowah,. The other, which retains 
the name of Kharlis, runs through Dultowah to Sindra, throM ieig ^C 
several branches, watering all the vilhiges in the northern part of the 
district. Got a round of angles from the top of the Khan, latitude by 
the «tin*s mend* alt* 34 deg. 04 mtn^ 59 sec. i therm, at 3* f. m. 93 deg* 
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Intelligence arrived of AH Pacha being on the move again towards Bagh- 
dad, and is expected to be here the day after to-morrow. He was at 
Kifri when the messengers left. 

Saturday^ September 7th. — Amused all night with something little 
short of an Iri^h wake, which commenced by a woman tearing her hair, 
beating her breasts, and yelling as loud as possible, invoking the de- 
parted spirit of her brother, who had just been killed outside amongst 
the Arabs. In the course of an hour she was joined by half-a-dozen 
more, which kept us awake half the night, until they were tired them- 
selves, their mournful chaunt dying away to an occasional short cry of 
grief, till about midnight, when all was quiet. We were not allowed 
to enjoy our sleep long ; for a noise commenced occasioned by some 
people belonging to a passing caravan robbing some of the people 
outside of their cattle. 

Left the Khan this morning at 12 minutes past 5, and rode to the 
S.S.W. passing Serajik about 4 miles on our right at 7. Stopped at a 
large mound of ruin similar to Tel Abbas. Made a station on it, and 
took angles. The Zindan in sight — bearing 135 deg. The bridge of 
Chilook, 3 miles to the W.S.W. ; at 8 went on ; at 8 H. 45 M., passed 
the bridge and ruined village of Chilook, and rode to the west, over a 
country covered with the camel-thorn and caper-bush. Going very 
slow over bad ground with a beaten track ; at 9 h. 15 m. at a branch 
of the Kbarlis running South-west from near Serajik. Rode along it, 
and at 9 h. 30 m. crossed it to some Arab huts, where we took up our 
quarters for the day, no villages being near : got a breakfast of ghee, 
honey, and slapjacks. 

An amusing old chap arrived here shortly after me, who is apparently 
a Georgian employed by the Pacha on the revenue duty. A hot wind 
from the N. W. during the day, blowing strong at times ; therm, at 3 
p. M. 108 deg. This afternoon I rode back to Chilook and obtained 
angles and amplitude : the Hamreen hills no longer in sight. This 
being a fixed point of our former survey, I was in hopes of being able 
to fix the Zindan from it, but found it was shut out of view by the in- 
tervening groves of Zerath and Abo Taydeh. 

Dultowahf Sunday, September 8th, — Enjoyed a splendid meal of a 
Iamb roasted whole ; the old Georgian amuFing us all the time with his 
conversation. The sand-flies very troublesome during the night, not 
giving one a moment's rest 

Left the huts at 20 minutes past 5 this morning, and rode to th 
west, over ground cut up with old branches of the Kharlis, and covered 
with wild vegetation. At 5 h. 48 m. passed a branch of the Toweileh 
running south, and at 6 stopped to take angles at a tomb near a date 
store called Ambugea, this being also a fixed point of our former sur- 
vey. The stamps of a grove are still remaining here, having been cut 
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down by All Faehat — wtiy, or wherefore, I know not, untetfa it is to 
make bridges over the canals abuut here. At 7 h* 10 M., rcide ou. At 
6 H. 15 M* crossed a branch of Ihe Toweileh ruoning S-S-W. 

At 8 H. 45 M*, on the Naher Toweileh, a fine canal about twenty feet 
broad and very deep. Crossed it by a fori -bridge, and rode along its 
Lright bank winding from S* to W.S.W^ 

At 10 H. 5 M. at the bend o£ iht trunk stream of the Kharlis, which 
Nakes a wind here, approaching within fifty yarda of the Toweileh i the 
/Naher Wan cornea down here also from the N.N,W., making a jjerfect 
pconfusion of high banks and mounds, the one running across the other. 
At 10 H, 30m, arrived at DuUo^ah, and took up my quarters at the 
l-^Khart, wlijch has lately been repaired, clean, and altogether the beet 
["IcH^glngs 1 have had aitice leaving Baghdad- Very few people coming 
; jn and out of it, 

DuUoufffhy Mondatf^ Sept. 9th, — I was not allowed to enjoy my 
..'comfortable quarters at the Khan long i old Seyd Hindeecame to me id 
the afternoon! raying he had seen a splendid house, and appeared to be 
^very a nations for me to go and look at itr He led me to I he bouse In 
irhich I am now lodging, where I found the owner of it, an old gentle- 
man I had met with before in Baghdad, and who would not hear of my 
going back to the Khan^ but putting the chebouk in my hands, and 
bringing out a boUle of ftrraek which he said he had made seven yean 
before, he told me to make myself coTTirortable, and sent for the baggage 
from the Khan, This may be all very good on his pDrti but I slmuld 
prefer my former quarters, as his housie stiMkis so abonujiably of the 
above mentioned liquor, that it has given me a headache. 

Rode out this morijing for the purpose of tracing the Naher Wan to 
where it is cut away by the Tigris to tiie northward, but after an iiour 
and a half's ride came to it a short distance from where it is cut away 
by the Dughara lake, and finding I should have to take a long round 
before I could come upon it again, I stopt here, and got the following 
bearings : direction of the Naher Wan, above, 315,^ ; below, 136. Vil* 
lage of Jtzanee, on Kharlis, dist. 2 miles^ 240 deg. to 25 1 ^^ deg. Sin- 
dia viil., dist. 3J miles, 253 deg. to 258 deg. Dultowah, dist. 4 miles, 
181 to 157 deg. The breadth of the Naher Wan 105 large paces, 
or about ninety-six yards. 

On my road back, stopt at the Khan Naher Wan to examine another 
canal running parallel with, and about three quarters of a mile to the 
westward of, the Naher Wan. The bed of it lies much lower than the 
Naher Wan, and considerably lower than the level of the country. It 
is ninety-seven long paces across the bed of it, and must formerly have 
been a noble canal. This must be the continuation of the Naher Gar- 
tool which I met uith near Bukhoba, direction of it 312 and 135 deg. 
Rode back to the house ; thermometer at 3 r. M. to day 97. Dultowah 
at present is the most flourishing village of the district, its date trees 
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ipparently bearing larger quantities of fruit ttian those of any of the 
other Tillages. The gardens are well watered, hundreds of little water 
courses running in all directions. I intend leaving this to-morrow 
morning to trace the Naher Wan to where it crosses the Dialah near 
Bohnue. 

Khan el ffadjim^ near Bukhoba, Tuesday, September }Oth> — Lefl 
Dultowah this morning at 5 h. 20 m. ; at 6 h. 40 M. crossed the Naher 
Gartool, and at 5 h. 45 m. crossed the Kharlis and Toweileh, and rode 
along the bed of the Nahuldars. At 6 h. 16 m. on the Naher Wan, 
Dultowah W. N. W. 2^ miles, direction of the canal 1 30 deg., and 
shortly after winding more to the southward. At 6 h. 40 M. passed a 
Tillage on the Toweileh half a mile to our right ; at 7 h. 40 m., large 
extent of ruins on the banks of the Naher Wan, comprised of low 
mounds covered with tiles, a few bricks here and there. Shortly after 
leaving these ruins came upon the Dialah, near Howediah, which here 
cuts away one bank of the Naher Wan for nearly a mile, at 8 h. 20 m. 
arrived at the Khan, just in time to get the best place, as men and 
cattle have been arriving all day belonging to a caravan from Teheran-— 
the Khan being now completely full, with not less than eight or ten 
hundred people, besides mules and horses. Moolah All's men in Buk- 
hoba. 

These Persian pilgrims are the most impudent set of rascals I ever 
met with — they would ask you to give them the coat off your back, the 
women being the most troublesome. After giving a woman who ap- 
peared to be nearly starving, something to eat and drink, and who was 
walking away after having made a better meal than she had made, or 
was likely to make, for some time, she suddenly came back again re- 
questing me for some of the mutton chop which had just been brought 
in for my own breakfast. A man also, who 1 had ordered the servant 
to give some bread to, came back and asked me for a smoke, so that I 
very soon found out that the horse whip was the most necessary 
article for them, and which I am obliged to use now and then to keep 
them at a proper distance. Thermometer 101 deg. at 3 o'clock. 

Khan el Hadjim, Wedneeday^ Sept. Wth, — Rode out last night to 
the bank of the Naher Wan, over the Dialah, to obtain a round of 
angles, and enjoyed a bathe in the river after my confinement in the 
Khan during the day. 

The sand flies Tery troublesome during the night. 

Left the Kban at five this morning, and rode down to where the 
Naher Wan crosses the Dialah. Below Bohruze, I find the Naher 
Gartool or Kartool to be the same canal that 1 met with above Sindia: 
it still continues parallel with the Naher Wan, running down on the 
right bank of the Dialah as far as I could see. The breadth of the 
Naher Wan here is 142 yards ; it continues on the other side of the 
Dialah, in the direction of 175 deg., its banks being a good deal cut 



up by that river : directloii of it aborc 346 de^. Took a rtiund of 
angles, ai>d at nine returned to the Khan : during the day the caravan 
OH tbe move for Baghdad « and we are now nearly dear of them, 
l-igbt Dorih-west breeze. Therm,, at 3 p. H*» 100 deg. 

Khan Jidetiah, Thurtiu^. SspUmUr I2ih. — Bode out a^ain jester^ 
day evening to the Naher Wan to make GotQe further observattoni. 
Took another swim in the Diabht which I found lo be actually ne- 
cessary, after getting rid of our late companions, as it is hard to eay 
whether the lice or sand Hies were the moat nuEnerous during their 
stay« 

Ai Moolah All's men are going to occupy the Khan to-day, and 
hearing that the Pacha will be down here with the army to-morrow or 
the nest day, I thiuk it advisable to return to Dagbdad* I have taken 
this rond in preference %n the one by Khan Beui Sad as it brings mQ 
on the Kharlis again, which it is my object to fi^i in as many places as 
possible. 

We leflt the Khan el Hadji m at ten minutes past three this morning, 
and at 3 h. 30 m. and 3 b. 40 m. passed I he Naher Wan and the Gartool 
canaU ; passing several branches of the Towelleh as at foot.* Hiding 
from three and a lialf to four miles an hour W* by S-, at 5 0* 37 M. 
passed a mound of ruin, ^galled Mujelibl, about 100 feet square, appa* 
rently the remaiua of a fort, and said to have been built by the Per- 
sians when trying to take Bagdad. 

Some small mounds, about a quarter of a mile to the N% E., near 
the village of t , on a branch of the Kharlis ; 5 h. 45 m. 

went on. From 6 H. 37 M. to 6 H. 47 m., passing the grove of Dok- 
hala on the Tigris. 

6 n. 48 M. to 7 H. m. passing Hawesh, going south-west 7. h. 
15 m. passed the upper end of the Yevgijeh prove, and at 8 h. m. 
arrived at Khan Jideedah. Ali Pacha at Belli Abbas. AH the 
bridges over the canals that I passed this morning being repaired, and 
made strong for passing the artillery. 

Delicious dates and water melons here. Thermometer at 92 ^e^, at 
3 P. M. Got angles from the top of the Khan near sunset. The gilt 
domes of Kauthun in sight, bearing 196 (\eg, 30 min. by compass. 
The Kharlis ends about half a mile south from this. 

Friday, September ISi/i.—At 3 H. 30 M. left the Klian for Bagh- 
dad, after another restless night from the sand flies. Several horse- 

* 4 H. 00 M. morning, S. by E. j 4 n. 05 m. morninj», south ; 4 h. 45 m. morn- 
ing, S by W. ; 5 H. 00 m. raoruing, S. W. ; 5 n. Ott m. morning, W. S. W. 
t Blank in the original. 
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men from the Pacha passed the Khan during the night. He is ex- 
pected here this evening. 

From 4 h. 15 m. to 6 h. 15 m., lost our road in a large marsh oc- 
casioned by the last flood : a new road having been made nearer the 
Tigris. The wind rather cool this morning : found it rather chilly 
riding through the high grass of the marsh covered with last night's 
dew. 

It was my intention to have rode to mound Sukran, a large tomb to 
the east, about four miles from the road, being a fixed point, to obtain 
some angles for fixing several of the villages on the southern part of 
the Kharlis and Toweileh ; but having already lost an hour in the 
marsh, with nearly five hours' more ride to Baghdad, and every ap- 
pearance of a hot day, I rode on, leaving a very desirable objf^ct not 
accomplished, as most of the latter part of my work depended upon it. 

5 H. 55 M., passed the Rushdea lake to the right between us and 
the river. 6 h. 30 m., passed a red mound of ruin, called Bedhron, 
dose on our right. 

7 H. 35 M., passed the end of the banks of an ancient canal on our 
left, called Boobisham, said to be a branch of the Kartool, and which 
again branches off into two about three miles to the £. N. £. They 
end here — no sign whatever remaining of them to the westward. 

Passed several mounds of ruins, said to have been forts erected by 
Thomas Khan on the Persian attempt to take Baghdad. The Naher 
'1 oweish was also cut by him to within a few miles of Kauthun. 

At 10 arrived at the Moodhun gate of Baghdad. The sun getting 
very warm rode down to the river, and went on board the steamer ; 
nobody expecting me back so soon. 

(Signed) H. W. Gaouin>8, Lieutenant, I. N. 

(Signed) H. B. Ltncs, 

Commanding Euphrates Expedition. 



Meteorology of Feroxepore and Sukkur. 

Ths following note of the Meteorology of Ferozepore and Sukkur 
has been supplied us by the relative of a talented Bengal officer, whose 
name is desired to be withheld, lately deceased. The sickness which 
proved fatal to him appears to have increased so much as to have 
caused the discontinuance of the record after the 6th of December. It 
is but a fragment that has been supplied, but it helps to fill op the blank 
in our knowledge of the natural history of the bauks of the Sutlej :-* 
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vfmw^mwQ inmsi jits «r^ix or mi wsAfMBii, 



itffi. ih,. Camp, VrnMoa^^oott, Jvmtiaryf iMi^ 

A J to 6(1 WAitftrlr, II ght breei* . Th« ri I ri, ivbkh wmwirn red it fl i*^. y e»ti?rdaj, cantiimcd 

l)«-avy tlirdiigh'Ttit tbc nlebt^ tilJ ibout diLj-trr*Kh. i o^d&/ f?Jow4i, vltb lii- 

t«rVB^* of euu'h i i te . 

I>4^< do. Aft«r7 AM. lerj' b«t.T]^ f^t* Strotijirboit frg«k Day c1«»f. 

Dq« ^q, Martiivkig f^fH^j ^ da« do. 

Do. do. <lu. do. do. 

l>o^ do, SUj:bt foff nfitr iitiarlatf. do, Hii^ clDudt. 

^u.-^iKUrljT At rftrlablfs li^lii tireeie. do, rio, TbUi bax*. 

Hnnlierly^ UetiC breeze, heary fo^ after stintJAe. du* Dbj o]e»r. 

WMttrlr* do. Uglit do. BmEft 

Nor-westffl/y do. 

Bonth-raJit io dor tb.pa.4t, Ug^ht bre#tP. Tblck bufl tluroaf bouL 
Norlb» rr«ib br< e£e. Cleat. Cald dmy. 
Nor. -Wit, Li^l^t do. do* do. 

Do. do. da< do. 

Noryi. d'V do« do» 

Mor,*\fut, do. do. do, 

Uo. (mornUi^ N.K.) light brfttie. 
Nor.-esiterljr, do. 

Hnr,'W«fttrly, do. 

Kortli, do. 

l>o. fri«fa breetf, ruAty. 

t)f>. li^Jtt do. do. Skj OTCfcitit vlLb tbin clouds 

^ooih-eiut, ff»b br4«i«, Otcmdr. I'nrtUl li^fHt tkowcr^ ia the 

Uo Uiebt »ln. do. Kky oVfroiftt tbroti|^hiiii(. 

NE>r.ne4t, du. Purtb] Claud*. A »iaart ihowtfr at dAjhrea^ 
^7 f>D. ilo, Cku pleasant wcftther. 

7:4 EoAterlyf bf ht idrs. Afternoon tiAty and ratb«c tuHry. 

it Do. do. TliUt bA^^e tbruiifrbuut„ 

73 Do, do. Tblck b«iy clounji throiif hout. 



FartlAl (!]^qd«. CbUlj mitd. 
A hccw toz in thv iDoraiuf. 
Partial llj|ht ultiudt. 
MurtUoi^. do, Dajr olvor. 

do. 



so 'lO 
31 



I 



Sk| da 
do. 



CA3tfP, FEBCZtfPiioit^ Fehruftryf l%i\ 
i^oa.^iTf Btfir)^, ILglit aln. Morning f^ff^* Durlrg tbe day a &U^hi hkte. 

Dor do. VaniaMijfht bazj clmuda. 

West, frrf-t) freeze froiti Ham. tili 1 f,m , with mucb dutC. Sky clear. 
Do. Jtjffit brt-eie, C'l^af, 

tlfi&E, fresh brtH'z^ iwitib niLich dust. Sky cle^r, 
iJii'. till < P H , aaiii thru V^f:>t, hf^Vit. do, 
VYe^t^rU, liKht bre«e. Bitjr itrp^t^aat wltli thin bizy clotidn. 
Ka^tcriy und v^rULb^ light hrtfCc. F^iJiJiiJ jight {;inLidH. 
Wpftt and NGnh.weslj liKih broeE* frum iiooii ilU 4 r.^i. Muob dti5t. 
Dct. dOf d'l. d'T, da. 

J 10. romlni; to Nf^r.-fftft in ibr ftfttfrnooti, ll|^^ht itlri. Slight hnza^ 
Nijr.-ii^Pfit^ cmihinir lo J'^Kt ait^p eun/or, do. du. 

Do. ligtit aks, Sii,v uveicait wlib bazy cIduiCi. 
£a^tt5]]y and viirhaiie, klm'li't brvfjSP- iijuy. with cliiuJs tqwarris ereoLn; 

il I' -M T ^trOTl^ eAft wkid wbh fihovv^ens. 
E oji ^ at f un [; bra e^c. i'lo u dy . lif a V y iho we c», vf itb tmUttoiJ Cf ^ Xim ud er, Jlr c. t from 

:i TliJ Ct ivu. 
Wearer Is J'gbi alrf. 

JJij. do. 

L^o. do* 

Do. do. 

JJnrtlie^ly, du. 
Nor.. WL'ht and north, litrht flira. 
I Citing tuward;^ tt^ejilng. 

Do, do. do ddr do. 

Northerly Ji^ht breeie, Ooudj and o^itly Lbroui;hout. S'jmo splttlui^ of rata 

at>oui Minn^if . 
>' on inf 1 1 y, J i^f 1 1 1 ai rs . Morn ! n p f orfTT - 

Wn-ent-uny, do Tiiin hijty clouds, thirkenin? towirif fluoiet. 

:iurth an«li Ttpr--4'a>iT, froi,!! brei.ito. Cloudy and ijlooEny aL d^y. SEight H^Utlns 

rain hficr annie^r. 
EasttrJy, ittuiiff br«ei« till iuiisrt^ thet^ wcit Cloudy throughout. Slight ihowut 

In Ujd lUiTtiinif, 
WcU ind nor.^wefltf li^ht breeze. Cloudy ihrou^hQut- 

* Strong boar frott 10 the morning. r uuislde ibe tent. 



After 



Thlu ha2V cloudi. 

♦lo. 
ypry fibkrht htize. 

Afternut^n elotidy, and after iUDi«t ^itid easttiljr. 
Ihiii iiaj.y cliiuiU. 

A fLtt' iun set easterly. Till a holy clou da tblck- 
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PHBYAIUNO WIHM AMD ITATB OW TBS WBATHKK. 



Fbrosepoob, March, 1843. 
North. weit, flrMh breeze. Thick haxy weather. Wind otme to eeat after suniet. 
66 Do. eomlng to east after •nnaeft. Thin hasj doade. 
68 Variable^ nortb-eaat to north-weit, light breese. Bkj oreroaat. OocationaUj a 
fewdropaofrain. 
North-weet, freeh breeie. Morning fofgj. 8kT OTorcaat throoghout the day. 
A.M. eaetorly, P.M. weeterly, liglU. Fartial oloude with ■anihine. 



Kaatcrly, lifht. 
North.eaater]j,UKht, 
Do, 



Haay. 
do. do. 
flrethbreeie. 

do. 

do. 
light breeze. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



do. 



do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Weeterly* 

Do. 
Variable. 

Mnohdu^ 
Soafherly and TariaUe, freeh breeze. 



Clondy, with thander In the afternoon, 
do. A tmart shower early tliie nwming. 
do. throQghont, with fkvqnent showers. 

do. HeaTy showers doring the forenoon. 
Clear. Pleasant weather. Momiog foggy. 
Hazycloada. do. 

do. A aqoall from ionth-weet about 8 p.m . 



SO 60 
Si 68 



Ba«y cloads. 

70 Westerly'. do Thin base. 

•• •• (Marched down to the Ghat and embarited for Sukkur.) 
.. 74N«rtherly. Cloudy, with some light rain. Raw chilly weather. 
.. 74 North- west Light hssy clouds, neasant weather. 
.. 78 Westerly, light breeze, do. Rather Sultry 

.. 78,8outb-east, strong breeze. Heary clouds. Moniiog showery. 
.. 76| L*o. Tariable. do. do. About 8 p.m. a thunder storm with hail ft rain. 

.. 76 WeatorlT« light breeze. Partial clouds. Pleasant weather. 
..76 East and north-east, strong breeze from noon till 4 p.m. Partial light clouds* 
.. 78 Eastcrlr, f^eah breeze forenoon— after 8 pm. calm. 
.. 77 Southerly, light aire. Clear pleasant weather. Son getting powerful. 
.. SOEaaterly, do. do. Sun rery powerfuL 

~ Weaterlj, do. do. do. 

Do. light breeze, do. do. 

North-eaat to west, strong breeze fk'om 10 a.m. till S-80 p.m. Bun rery powerful. 
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SuKKun, Jprilf 184S. 
to M|8o«th-weat end westerly, light airs. Slight haze. Sun rery powerful. 

88 Do. dOb do. do. do. 

M Weoterlr, light airs. Momiug hazy. do. 

OOSoatherly, do. Clear. do. 

08 Do. flresh till about 1 hour after sunilsew then west, light. do. 

99 Do. fresh breeze from noon till 8 o'clock. do. 

04 Do. and rarlable, light. do. 

7i .. 101 Weateriy, do. (Mored out of boat this eTening.) do. 

(Iw Camp—Iu Tent at Sukkur, near bank of the Indus.) 

108 Northerly, strong breese. do. 

108 North-westerly and Tariable, light breeze. Tadnhaze. do. 
.. 108 South-easterly, light sirs. Sultry. do. do. 
..no South-westerly, strong breeze. do. do. 

S7 Do. do. Partial clouds. do. 

97 North west, light breeze. Clear. do. 

98 A.M. east, firesh breeze— Poi. north, light Clear. do. 
101> Do. strong do. do. da Hazy clouds. do. 

109 Morning soutb .east-day northerly, light breeze. Hazy clouds. do. 
lOS Variable, light. Thin haze. do. 
105 Nonherly. do. Clear. Ao. 
Hi Do. and rarUble, light. Oear. do. 

94 North west etrong breese. do. Much dust. Ereninghazy. do. 



78 .. 104 



74. 
74. 
76. 



105 



Round the 'compass— at times fresh, at others light. Basy. From 2 till 4 p.m. 

anitry, with distant thunder. 
A.M. easterly- P.M. westerly, light breeze. Hazy. Near 8 p.m a north-west squall, 

with rain, ftc. 
Day Tariable— night strong breeze throughout firom N.E.to N.W^ withmuchdnnt. 



lot Northerly and Westerly, light breeze. 



S7 76. 
SS 76. 

IS 74. 
J8I76. 



JOS 
107 
106 
90 
108 



Do. ' light airs. Hasy and rather soltry. 
South-west and Tariablc, light breeze. Hasy and sultiy. Very powerful sue. 

Do. tonorth-west— AM. do.— P.M. fresh breeze. Ha^. do. 
Westerly, firesh breeze. Clear. 
Eaiterlj, light breeze^PM. ctlm. Light haze, with Tery powerful son. 
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paKtArLiiro wtbth j3ii> arATK or raa wtUTSER.. 



Camp, BnKKtriL, Ifd^, 1^43, 
*farth-«9st to DDrtliH-weit, Itfbt atn. I.If bt luuo, ^Ltb ffowcrfhj inn. 
VoTlb to D(fTth-«est, wlod hot, lljfbt breose. do. do* 

■i.- westj forendoa Itf ht bre^zo^aftcr 3 rM. ocrtIj caJtQ, Clc^f with strong iuq^ 

Do. sod TarUblti. flo. (Id d& 

M* oortb-cajt, fresb l>r#f]:.o~»ft^' ? f.h^ rturiy culm, Stioag wfodii with mncb 

dust for aome tlmi; befofv dflj break tbta tnoruinf . 
Mortberly, Hffl't oira. Clcflr, with Tery ponferfiil «un. 

North eajt^ fresh br«eio. Paftfal cloutfs. d<h 

North urly, lltfbl brceio— iJTter suoiet^ Q%»ttrlj, Usfbl brpete. Hkat. do. 

Do* and vnrUble, Hglit airB. Liist nlfbt » itroQg breeze from E. do^ B^^J* 
Nort h-east til I n n oo » stroo |r Isr^cze, t h p o ll)f ht. do. 

Do. fr^tb brer IE B a u. till noon, theo llgbt. BiJght hutv, 

Uf3. Ughttlri, da* Vurj rtronf mti. 

STortherlrt do, Tbki ba.xy eldudi Veij jiowerful tiUL 
Do, till t P.H., H^ht atra, Utay dmidi «od pultrjr. From t till 7 ^M , a Btorttt 

fVom »outb-^a,kt with nin* 
South' cftstp iUbt. Ha; J cloud g. i^fteroooa fIoav* 
VKftobleT do. Tblo ba£« wLtb povtrful ton. 
Nortberlft freah breexe tlU 3 p,m ,, tlioa Hf ht. Thin bmxe^ Stron;^ Bna* 

Uq* ^o. tUl 10 A.%, Boutberl^^ 

Do. Ugbtjidrfi* Haz; and itiltry^ 

Do* IL^ht brfe£<i> CIsar, 

DO- f vcnlA^ Dtiftb^eiLst, fresh breeze .^ 

Bo. A M. frdsb bttcze— i' u, Htrlit- 

DOr f f SFh bf ftpte til I 3 r « . , then 1 Ijcbt, 
I?ortb-«afit, and after fiuonet aoutb «utf li^ht breeze. 

DOr li^ht ftira Aflid dUnai* 
South -west and Vftfiablc^ light, 

NoTtherlj ADd TarSji.bl9j do. Thin haxr elotidi. ao* 

Northerly fcod we^t,lfeblbre<*ie. Clear. Wind hot* do. 

a.m:. do. do* itvcnin^ eon tb- weal, fresh breeze. Clear. ^Ind hoL do. 

Soutti-wett, frcflh treeAc* ftjccept tram noon till 4 1**11. do. do* Intriiaff tiett* 
I>Oh llgHtj and ftoca noon tUl 3 p.H' calm^after 9 1*4^- Bqiiallir, witb mueh duEt- 
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do. 
do. 
do* 


Clear, 




do. 


do. 




do. 


do. 




do. 


ree^e. 


Cle»r. 


do. 




do. 


do. 
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78 .. 
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88 .. 
88 .. 
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89 .. 
89 .. 
87 .. 
86 .. 
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85 .. 
85 .. 

85 .. 
S5 .. 

86 .. 
86 .. 
86 .. 
b6 .. 



CABfP, ScKKUK, June, 1843. 
114 South-west, fresh breeze. Hottiah afternoon. Clear, with powerful sun. 

113 Do. do. do. d«. 

108 Westerly, do. do. (morn. & even, cool & pleasant) do. 

108 Do. strong br. (rather dasty) do. do. do. 

1 10 North-westerly, fresh breeze. do. do. do. 

110 Do. and variable, light do. do. do. do. 

88 (In House.) Variable, light airs. do. do. do. 

89 Do. do. do. even, a sort of muggy warmth. 

91 Do. do. Thin hazy clouds. Sultry. 

92 Do. do. do. do. 

92 Southerly, day, light airs— night, fresh breeze. Day clear. Towards evening light 

hazy clouds. 
92 South-west and vaiiable— day nearly calm— night, light breeze. Do. do. 

92 Southerly, do. do. Clear \V. very powerful sun. 

93 Northerly and north-easterly, do. do. Day clear, oven, thin hazy clouds. 
93 South-westerly, light breeze. 

94} Westerly, fresh breeze. Hottish from 11am. till 5 p.m. Clear. Strong Sun. 
94I Do. and south-westerly, light breeze. Clear, with powerful sun. 



94 Easterly and variable, li-ht airs. Slight haze. 



do. 



Southerly, light airs during the day— after sunset light br, and warm till raiflnight. 

Do. fresh breeze till about 2 p.m., then light airs. Dusty haze. Very strong sun. 

Do. strong breeze all last night and this forenoon. Thick do. do. 

Do. fresh breeze forenoon, afternoon light or calm. Dusty do. do. 

S. -east and south, light breeze, do. nearly calm. Tretty clear. do- 

Southerly, do. do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. do. 

Do. light breeze. (Strong br. last night) PM. calm. do. do. 

Do. do. do. Thin hazy clouds. do. 

S.-ea-sterly, do. do. Pretty clear. do. 

Southerly, do. do. Clear. do. 

S.-E. & Sly. do. do. do. do. 



N.H.— Th# abnvo fwiiter, since ihc Ttb, kept in > »ni«ll houi«> ni^aBll; shut np about two bourn aSifr <ninri»c : no t»lli«^ Ac, at 
Throughout the month tlicr.i ha< bvt-n no steady l»r«tio during Ih* ilay. md th»t such aa wnulil not b*^ cnUrd a regular hot-wind. L 
\ct\j a (mh brc«ic h»» regularly i^ung up after suoitt, coniiouiiigwarBiiib liU about uiidDighi — ib« luorniug* cool and plcataot. 



^ 
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PltBTiJLIir« WIMM AMD tCAn 99 TBM WBATHBR. 



Do. do. 

Dob do. 

Do. do. 

Nor.-e9at& rarUbU. 



SI B4..at 
SS 84..M 



89. 
M. 
88. 
8S. 
8S, 
83. 
84. 



SuKKUR, July, 1843. 

8oath-«Mt and tonth— light brtCM— 4i^. From taoaAt tfU MnriM^ pasl night, 
•tronf ••utberly hreeie. Sky dear, with powerfU ran. 
Do. do. do. do. do. aa above. 

Do. do. Ughtalra. Some thin has j oloadt. Pant night ealm or ligM 

aaatadT winda. 

do. Past night light S.S. winda. [olouda. 

do. (frMh br. belore diqrbraak till about 7 am..) thin haay 
do. Thin hasy douda. Dayhraak till 8 a.k. light breeae. 
Do. do. do. do. A ttroag S.B- wind paat night, from 
11 p. M . till darbraak. [foUowad by a lltUe rain . 

Baaterly and Tariabla. Do. Soltry do. do. A strong N.Wr. at 4 p.x. much dust, 
Var. Lt. airs. Tbin hasy doads (sky oraroast) . Fikt night vary cloae and sultary . 
Do. do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. do. 

Soath to Sooth-west. Light breece. Partial h$Mj cUmda. 
Variable Ugbt aire. Thin hasy clouds. Sultiy oporessiTe heat. 
Do. do. SuUry do. Cloada coUeet after nlghtftjli with ttum- 

der, Sro., and after 10 pm. there was a good fall of rain. 
. 94 8.B. to 8.W. Light. Thin hasy clouds and soltry. [dondf . Sultry. 

'~ 81y. and var. Morn. Ught breeze. After a, h. light ain and oaims. Thin hazy 
Do, do. Light airs. Thin hazy donda. JBnltry. [atrong sun. 

S3 Do* do. Morning light br. Day calm. Some very thick baey doads. Very 
"* Do. and easterly. . do. do. do. do. 

Ito. do. Light. Do. do. Thin hasydonds with strong sun. 

Baaterly and rariabla. Light breeze. Cloady, with modexate nain for about an 
hoar in the morning. 

Do. do. A heavy lUl of rain past night Monaoon-Uke. 

Light rain again from sunset till late in the night. 
N..EIy. Freeh breeze. Cly. tbronghoat. Light rain for about an hoar at sunrise . 
Do. do. do. Do. morning and OTeolng. 

Do. to S.B. Light do. do. Ught passing shewera. 

Do. Fresh breeze. do. 

SO Baatadf^ TJght airs. Pirtial dnnds. Powaefiilaaa. 

8S - ~ • •• - ' 

.•• 
90 
9D 



88 



S.B. IJghtbr. Day clear, with strong sun. Towards evening Ught douds. 
S.loin. Ught do. do. 

B. (Morning vttr.) Light do. do. 
Do. do. do Hazy. Do. 



SUXKITB, Augutt, 1843. 



80 to 00 
87 ..93 
OS 
87.. 08 
80 ..OS 
86 ..01 
86.. 00 
85 
86 



North-east. Fresh breeze. Thin haze, with po warfti l sun. 



OO 

00 
.SO 
86 ..00 

90 
86 ..00 
84 ..90 
86.. 00 

00 
U|8(..00 



Do. 

Bly. and Sly. 
Southerly. 
S. -Baaterly. 

Do. 
Southerly. 
Basterly. 
Do. 



Do. Do. ' do. Paat night doae and. saKry. 

Do. Do. After dark a strong southerly breeze. 

Do. Do, After aonaet do. aenth-esaterly do. 

Light breeze. Do. Do. do. 

Light airs. Do. Do. Southerly do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. aiidlT.B.Do. 



Eaatarlv. 

Sly. aadKar. 

bV- do. 

Do. 

B. and S.-E. 

Do. and var. 

Easterly. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Light br. 

Do. 
Do. 



Clear after 9 pji. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Thin doads. 
SUghthaze. 
Otoar. 



Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. Ught do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do* do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 



Do. After aantet strong aoatherly breeze. 

Do. Do. do. do. 

Do. After Opm.Ui^ southerly breeze. 
Do. Do. do. 

Do. Do. do. 



IS 89 ..00 

10 80 .. 01 Bly. and var. Do. Light cloada. Sultry. 

90 87 .. 9U Do. do. Do. Do. Do. 

91 88 .. 94 N.E. Firtsh breeze after 10 a.ii. (Moraing dose and lultry.) Thin hazy otouds. 
80 •. 09 Do. Do. do. Do. Do. 

98 80 ..02 Ely. Ught do. Do. Do. 

S4 89 - 991 Do. I>o. Do- Do. 

95 SO.. 98]iDo. Do. Do. De. 

96 9S •• 95 N.-B. Fresh breeze after 10 a.x. Morning and past night close and aaltry. 

97 90 .. 94 Beat. Do. Do. do. 

98 88 .. 93 Sly. and S.-E. Do. Light hazy doads. After 9 p.m. strong Sly . br. 

99 89 ..99 Do. do. Light do. Do. light do. 

30 86 .. 90 Do. and var. Do. Partial clouds. 

31 86.. 90 Do. do. Do. Do. 



SoQtbfTl;. light ftitti Tbinbftxyelovdis, 

Elf. ft»d var« D4, D«. SoHry. A be«f j N.^E. xi^^lj *ltA 

mncfa diiit vida fffW drop* at rsla, «bnqt 6 p.m. [no rain, 

KIJ. ud Yhi. Light atrk Tbio b*iy cloud*. Sultry. A rilEht flquill as mbo^fti 
Po* do. Do. do> Do. Diiriog the night a Ufibt 

bTftetfi fhsm ibe ionthwurd 
WatorLf. LifhtairA» Tblii luxj cloudf* Bttltij, Da» 




S-*Wlj. Dcj. 

Do. ftnd tut^ Ligbt ainiod 
Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Boatb*esit«rlT. Do. 
E*st ind S.^E. Do. 
Soutb-udt. lifhtbroeZO. 

Do. U^ht aln. 
BontherLr. Lii^ht brcaz« 

Do. uidTor. Llrbtklift. 

l>o. do. Do» 

Do. ito- Do. 

Do, ^d Elj« i>o. 

Do. do* Do. 

Do* do. Llf ht brecie. 

Do. ' - - - 

Do. 
-K. Msd TflrUble* 
Do. do. 

RE. (Morog. SI/.) 
Ewt*jlj. 
Do. IJglit Mn, 

Eistarlj. Do. 



SoltPf hnt> 

Do. 

Do. 
Powerful ftim. 



Do. 
Do. 
D^. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Uo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>0. 
do. LIf ht ainfl. Tldl» hasj cloudi. Do* 

morolng. Dtj cilca* Do. wltb liitcuH Sun. 

Llgbt breow. Do. 
Dd^ Do. 

Do, C]«ir, 

Do. Do. 

IPkrtlAl Uf bt cloadi. 
Claw. 
Do. 



itioog sir* far. 

do. 

do. 

frnb do. 

Ugbt 4o. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do* 

do. dfl. 

dO' do^ 

do. do. 

Kigbt cftan 

Do. 



^i[bt quite nlou-^ 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. Do. 

Do. P^ 

Clear 9^7- 
Do' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

A.M. Ely.» KM Wlj. LigUt *irji. fiomft TCff BUght baie. 
BoutheHf . L iff hi brec^zo. Clear aky. 
^Morn,)Sly, (dEiy}KJy. Li^btbrecEP. Clear sit y. 

K . to N ^ G . L iff h t airs . < Dfly> d car s k j, (even. ) liJizy, Nig h t ngat n cU fi.t . 
A.M. Wly., p «, Sly.Do. Do. do, ilo. Do. 

i^ly. And var. Do. AftL^rnooo cloudy. A licovy siUowcr between n aad Ifl r-^si h 
4.M. Ely.f KM. 3.-W, antl vor. Liif lit itira. KtjroiiuODiUfht cluuds^ Afturnix^u dfiAJ'. 
Soutli. easterly « Light alri. Sky ele^j-. 
Da, 



Light breEi& Clear, but a few light cloads aftcrdooa. 

Do. Do. da. 

Li^btairp. WitiiligbtcuidtcattcfedcloudB. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ly. Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



D». Do 

Easttrly. Do. TJa. 

Do, D[j. Do, 

a4iN. Kiislerty. Light brtuic. Do 
e4,VVIy. And rnr Do, Do. 

B4,ViriiibJe. Ll^ht airs. 

4jiVorn. E.» frcAh br.. aftei'tvards It^^ht aod ¥*r. Skycluar, 
h(i I D i> du . , I ix 111 - r . ^ . XV ly .— 4r y brccic. Dc , 

f>-i\ Do. do.. [|ii. liiiy var. Lij^bt aira. Do. 

«4| Do. diT., U. br. Do. tlo. Li;^ht bree£«. Do 

HO N..i: Mum. fre;,h br. Day liffhtair*, 
, SJ'Od. Do. Do. 



[tlio day, 
I Id Fori BukkuT with dooii npeii during 
r*o. 

Da. 
Do, 
Do. 
l^o. 

Do. [caJtit.|doortt sihut Jurinj? d*y.J 
Do, Do. do. 
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lui^ot 


Ihtv- 


■Omviv. 




Dtffx Die, 




ra u> at>i 




7* .. 81 




73 » aa 




7<> *, ai 




TO ., 79 




G« „ 7<i 




10 ,.T6i 




71 » 77 




n „ 7« 


10 


71 *- n 



II 

u 

t4 
1» 
]« 
1? 
IS 
19 
la 
>| 
13 
13 
«4 
IS 

i6 

fl 
1» 



PRETXimta WDTHI AITD at ate or TBE VEATUKft* 



North -evat^rl^^ LIf ht tin* Sk^ d^tf »nd puri^ 

SDath-woatL Dq. Da^ eLAftf— ereng' ftllght huQ d^kf the hof i^an. 

Variable. Do. Do* do. do. 

Hortberlf . lAghi breeze, CXe^r iky. Horning cold ftodi cbUlj. 
Mora, G. fth. bf»— dayt N. It. Do. except m vdiy tTiJo hjue near tJio horizon . 
Do. <10h, do. do Preah br. till aoDii, tben U^iit- Tbla ha£j cloudfl. 

E^ md ^.-Ely. HomLog Ugibt breeio — ^daj llgbt alri. Clear. 
DO. do. light Daj do.— evealne llfbt base. 

a<pnth-WeBt«r]]r. Llgbt brieve. Tbln hiij douda Uurou^bout^ 
Soattitrrlj. Light airt. Do. do. ThidccnLag to- 

wards dvenlD^, 
7S ... SO Sgutberly. Llifntmirff. Thtck haie tbronghouC. 
73 .^ iO Do. Do. H&xy do. 

79 .. fil Do. Do. Do. [Fort Bukkar with dOOt* Op«a.} 

71 .. i^i Do< JXt. Thick haEO IhToitghoat. Do. 

^1 .. i3 Do, DOi Da, do. Do^ 

iL Nlj. and TOT. Do. Thin bau. Do. 

8« Mora, do.—afl^crnoon west, Ughl bre&M, A ftw IJgbt doud* Morning chiUji 
8^ North^lj. Light airi. Clear. 

7ti EcaU Frc4b hreeiD. Cloudjthrougbout Cold and cbjnj, 
74 Do. Do. Do. do. witli Ught ralfir Cold Atid ohillj. 

71 Do< Ii§btd«. Clear. 
7& SM. Dflt Do, 

GS .. 7€ no, tXi. Do. 

07 . 76 Do, Do. Tbla hau, 

01 .. 76 IkJ. Do, Do. 

67 ,. TS Do. Do. DO 

ST .. 76 Do. Do, Clear, 

SI ., 74 Eut. A.u. fresh bre«ia— F.a, Ugbl aln. Bkydear. 



7* 



55 ,. Te Vadable. LlgbialFs, 



Kaflt. Mora, light breese— da;, llgbt ilri. 



DA. 

Do. 



SvKKUB, DecembeTt 1843. 

Bl to 74 East. Bftora. fretb br.— day, light ain. Partial hasf doada. 

S3 .^ 7S Do. Do. do. Do. 

6S .. 73 Do. Ught. aear. 

BS .. 79 Do. Do. Do. 

.. 72 Do. Do. Do. 

l60 .. 70iDo. Do. Do. 



INDEX. 



Abdnlearia, Island of, 25w 

Abida, Tolcanio mounUin of, 341. 

Abo Bokibo, king of Anarea, 65. 

AbysBinia* notioe of the Jews of, 63 ; 
tradition eonoernhig them, 84. 

Adbarif town of. 401. 

Africa^ emat coast of,— obserrations 
diving a Toyage of research fi*otti 
Qape Gnardafui south to Zanzibar, 
in the U.C*s cruisers Temate^ Capt. 
T. Smee, and Sylph, Lieut, hardjt 
23 ; arrival and transactions at Pat- 
tey 33 ; interview with the Sooltan 
Hammed, 36 ; attempt to introduce 
inoculation at Patta, 35 ; description 
of do., 37 ; notice of ZanzilMur> 41 / 
general view of imports and exports 
of Zinzibar, 45; specimen of the 
languages used on the east coast of, 
— Engfish, Soualli. Soomallie, and 
Galla, 51 -, notioe of the towns of 
Magadosha, Brava, Patta^ Pemba, 
mnd Zanzibar, 58, 72, 73. 75. Re- 
marks on the north-east coast, and 
its inhabitants, by Lieutenant C. P. 
Rigby, 69; description of Hurrur, 
82 ; Amharic language, 87 ; Hindoo 
knowledge of, 89; languages spoken 
on the north-east coast of, 91 — and 
on the shore of the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Aden, 93. Enquiry into the 
refources and state of north-eastern, 
by Lieutenant W. Christopher, LN., 
3/5 ; notice of Mombas. on the coast 
of, 377; notice of Haines' River« 
396. 
Agan, on the African coast) 28, 
Agowy notice of the tribe, &S, 
Au Bm Nassir, envoy from the Imaum 
of Muscat to Her Britannic Majesty, 
375. 
Al Kuthra. (Pemba) Island of, 75. 
Amharic language, derivation of, 87. 
AnagaUl, notice of, a plant found on 
the eaatem coast of Africa, used by 
the natives for tanning skins, 2. 
Ankober, journey to by Asslst-Surg. 
R. Kiik, 317; ohaervationa to de- 



termine the longitude of, 361 ; re- 
port on the magnetic variation of, 
865. 

Arrul river, report on. 96. 

Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch of, 
the museum of the Geographical 
Society made over to, 12. 

Assal, salt Uke o^ 324. 

Astronomical Observations by Lieut. 
Backer, I.N , taken between Ta- 
jooraand Ankober, 351 ; by Aasist- 
Surg. R. Kirk> 255. 



Bagdad, llemoir of the oonnlry be- 
tween and the Hamreed Hills, by 
Lieut. H. W. Grounds, LUf-, 407- 
419. 

Bahr Assal, description of the, 324. 

Bairam, feast of 4. 

Balee, queen of Caffk, 62. 

Baramahaly report on the soda soils 
of, 164. 

Bitfawa. notioe of the town of, 378. 

Baran Hills, notioe of the, 141. 

Barberah, description of by M. D'Ab- 
badie, 3. 

Bargamo, river, (the present Gochol) 
from beyond which the Galla races 
have come, 62. 

Barker, Lieutenant, IN., astronomi- 
cal observations taken by, between 
Tajoora and Ankober. 351-355. 

Basseosy Cape, description of the land 
between, and Cape Orfuii 27. 

Beke, letter firom C. F. Esq., dated 
Tajoora, Dec. 1840. 2. 

Belou, or Bela, description of the 
town of, and tradition oonoeming, 
144. 

Berr el Soma!, the country of the So- 
maulis, to the south of Cape Gnar- 
dafui, with some description of its 
inhabitants. 71. 
Birr, (Birjick) town of, the chief ford 
for caravans crosaing the Euphrates^ 
191. 
Boo Sairah, or Keskesia, (andent 
Clroeainm) ruina of% 178. 
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Boobuki visit to the (owb of, by A. Q. 

Buckle, Li^ut, IN., RdporU on the 

Gharrab Creek by, lOU. 
Eui^gar Rirer^ ootico of, a brancb of 

the Indus bdow Tutta« 20O, 
Bui it, Dr LLD } prcilhuiuary romarkg 

by, on CaptA^n Rosa* BcrteB of Ob- 

serraiiouB ou tbe Tides iu Bombay 

Harbour* 235. 
Buoder Maroab, Town of, th© Capita 

of thg Mijjartliye© Trlb« of So- 

maultB, 'J 02. 



Cambatj a mountainoua proviows north 
eaat of Zingera, lobabitt'd almost 
entirely by Christ! auBi 68. 

Campbell, reports by CaptAso J, on 
tbe 8oda Soila of the IJommahal, 
and the KaoHo Earili of MyaorO) 
103. 

Chanuay river, notioea of, 40. 81* 

Christopher, Lieutenant W., I N , ex- 
tract from a Journal kept duHog a 
partial enquiry into tho present re- 
■ouroea and Blate of north -east era 
AfVioa. 375^ arrival at Zanzibar^ 
andinierriew with the Imaum, 37 Of 
arrival at Barawa^ 378 i arrival at 
Merkaj and interview with the Sul- 
tan, 383 J arrival at Mukudeshaj 
and description of, 8883 Haines* 
River, 306; General Remarks, 399; 
description of the town of Adhari, 
401. 



D'Abbadie, M., description of Bar- 
berah by, 8. 

Debeniil Wubeema, tribe of, 334. 

Deir, town of, on the right bank of a 
branch of the Euphrates, 178. 

Del'Hoste, Captain, Papers received 
by Society from, containing Journal 
of a March from Ahmedabad to 
^ukkur, 8 ; Uouto from Deesa to 
Sukkur, with topograpliical obser- 
vations on the De5crt, by, lo(j; 
propliosies regarding Scinde, 107. 
On the advantages to be derived 
from establishing a coHiniunication 
between Kurracliec and Jurruck, 
and making the latter the port and 
<lepot tor the Indus instead of Tat- 
la, 112; inhabiiants,&c. of Jurruck, 
1 14. Memoranda by, ret^pecting 



Ihe ©xlatence of Copp(^r in the dti- 
Irict of Lus, near Ueyla, 1 17 . Tablo 
by, of a Route from the town ot 
Madavie in Cuteb, to Hydrabad tht 
capital of Sdado, and Khyrpoor on 
the Jndufl] with the names of plaeei] 
dbtaneeisi nature of the roadt ap- 
pearance of th© oountry, wella and 
Unks, A&c, Id J -156. 

DharfaTj city of, in Arabia; near Son* 
naa, B8, 

Djebil Teer, the mountaiQ of birdAg 
or D job it Dookban, the smokiug 
mountain, account of by As^iataut- 
Surgeon R. Kirk, 3t]6. 

Doara^ suppoeod mte of the river, 29i 

DoIiOt a amaii Ktream near Magado- 
sba, &9^ 

Doko Tribe, a pt^my race to th« 
aoath-weat of CafTa, uoiioes of their 
country^ habita, ^c, 03'S5^ 

Donaktl Tribes, deaorlption ot, 8 It 

Doodaoei town of, notice of Iron ex^ 
tracted t^ear it, 1^7. 

Do3 Fueg^oa, or Ileuses River, 32, 80. 

l>ulooIj a bedouin encampment, 3ii* 

Uumbaro, oataract. of, in tbe Uoebol 
Biver, hi I state of the roaUa neari 
6b. 

Dwarka^ a town of OkhamuDd^l, ae- 
eouQC of the plundennt>f of a ves^l, 
and murder of two passengers by 
the inhabitants of, 157; taking of 
by Colonel Stanhope, IGO. 

S 

Eesoomadoo Galla, notice of the, a 
race of canuiuals on the banks of 
the Dahawa, 69. 

Elie de Beamont, Par. M. L., on 
the elevation of parallel mountain 
chains, 370 ; extracts from Recher- 
chcs, sur quelquesunes dcs Revolu- 
tions de la surface de globe, by, 
373 ; conjectures a la Hymalaya, 
374 ; on the great extent of ancient 
glaciers in Europe, 375. 

Enarea, kingdom of, north-east of Caf- 
fa, 65. 

Euphrates, on the navigation of, xvii ; 
Memoir of, by Commander II. B- 
Lynch, I. N., IGO5 description of 
from a former memoir, 173; de- 
sciiption of, between Bales and 
Gial»er, ^^^ith diagrams showing the 
shoals and depths of vyater, IbO- 
186. 
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Enrope, eonjeotnre on the cause of 
the great extent of ancient glaciers 
in, 875. 



Ferozepore, Meteorological Tables of, 

420. 
Foongarayt or Panflrany River, near 

Zungbar Island, 5i)) 81. 
FoeailSy note od> taken from the Yin- 

diah Hills, by J. G. Malcolmson, 

Frankincense Conn try, narrative of a 

Trip to. by Q. W. Kempthome, 

Ksq.» 402. 
Fnkeer Mahomed Hummullaree, chief 

of the Beeaaojo Brahooces, notice 

of, 184. 
Fullailee riverj a branch of the Indus 

above Hydrabad, notice of,200. 



Garrah Creek, report on> 100» 103, 
116. 

Geoj^raphioal Society of Bombay. — 
Preliminary Observations — Corres- 
pondence — letter from Mr Ley- 
ard, dated Karrack, December 20. 
1840 ; do. from C. F. Keke, Escx*. 
dated Tajourra, Dec. 1 840 5 <io. from 
Major Stirling, Feb. 1841, 1-8; do. 
Arom John G. Malcolmson, on the 
ft'esh water fossils of the Vindiali 
Hill8> 867. Mcetin<;s and proceed- 
ings of, i. to xxxii., and 11, 12> 13, 
15, 16, 18. Donations to, vi. xxi, 
and 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19. Works 
purchased by, 9. Siatoniont of Ao- 
connts from 1840 to 1841, 11, 2l ; 
do. from 1841 to 1842, 22. Office- 
bearers, 20. 

Gibson, A. Esq-, paper*? rocoivcd by 
Society from, on Iron Or«> found in 
Malwan, on Teak plantations or the 
Southern Concan, and on allurial 
soils suitable for the growth of 
Cotton. 8. 

Giddur. village of, 128. 

Gobo Tribe, occupying a wilderness 
beyond Cafla, 63. 

Qoohol River, particulars concerning, 
by CapUin VV. C. Harris. 61 ; do- 
scription of tribes living on its banks, 
62, 63 ; animals most eominou iit the 
ooantries bordering ft, 68. 

Gode All, island of 323. 



Goobut Khrab, depth of water in the, 
326. 

Gorabarree, notice of the town of, on 
the Indus, 116. 

Garrah Creek, report on, 100, 103, 
116. 

Grpnite. Major Stirling's notice of, 
protruding through the Trap Rook 
in the bed of the Nerbuada> at 
Mundleysir, 7. 

Grand ttiver, near Patta, 80. 

Grounds, Lieutenant H. W., I.N., Me- 
moir by on the country between 
Bagdad and the Hamreed Hills, 
407-419. 

Gundah, villacre of, between Gahra 
and Tatta, 105. 

Gunnanec) town of. on the right bank 
of the Govind, its inhabitants, trade, 
&c., 69. 

Guz River, notice of, 136. 

Gw.alior, Translation of the History of, 
from the Persan Manuscript. 208 ; 
account of Sooruj Seen Kuchwasa. 
who built the castle of, 209; his 
descendants, 211 ; blockade and 
capture of by Sultan Sheinsed Deen, 
a Turk, 213 ; taking of by the Raj- 
poots, 216 j account of the Gover- 
nor, Mostamed Khan, 230. 



Haines' River, notice of. 393. 

Hakim or Governor of Zanzibar, 43. 

Ilalakduggi Sugcre. notice of the val- 
ley of, 341. 

Hardy. Lieutenant, voyage from Cape 
Guardafui to Zanzibar, 23. 

Harrar, town of, 6, Csee letter from 
M. D'Abbadie.) 

Harris, Captain W, C, Bombay En- 
gineers, particulars by, concerning 
the river Goohol, collected in tho 
kingdom of Shoa. May 1842, 61. 

Hawash River, 345. 

Mazorta Tribe, notice of, 88. 

Heddle, late Dr.. special meeting call- 
ed for the purpose of devising some 
means of evincing their respect to 
the memory of, ix. and 16. 

Helibe, ruins of, <<n the right bank of 
the Euphrates, 176; description of 
the tuiQl>s or mausoleums near) 
176. 

liiuUoos on the knowledge possessed 

by, of North Africa, 89. 
Hubob, mountains of^ in the north of 

V 2 
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Ab]rsiin1a, atid legend regardlog 

them. 90* 
HiilabaloOi lake of^ 347^ 
Hmnoo, Oi town near Peer Fat la, 33, 
HurruT, desertption of tlie kingdom 

of, its mbabitanta, trade, langu^g^i 

&c., 82, 
Hym&kva mountaiDfl, cionjecturoi on, 

hj £lle de Beautnont| 374- 



Iidua* ac?count of the Eoreej or east* 
ern brftnch of tbe» by B. A, E. NU 
oholsoa, Esq., HI ; di^g^ram she^- 
isg the probable chungin^ of the 
courao of one of the branches of, 
lt7; diai^rflm ahowmg the manner 
in which old channels are blocked 
up, and new opes formed, 198. 

Itnaam of Muscat, governor of ZanzU 
bar, 43^ inter view with, 376^ 



Jaeobj Captain G. L. G*, Histortoal, 
Historical, G&oj^i'apUical, and Sta- 
ll atleal Memoir on Okhamnndul^ by, 

Jtrvis, Major T* B., F.R,S-, Tratwla- 
tion at the request of| of the Gwa- 
lior Namehi or History of Gw»lior, 
fronx the Peraian Manuacript, 2<JS ; 
account of Ihe governofj Moot«caed 
Ehan« 230. 

Jtbul GoodaH, 321. 

Juba Irunbjba. vilkge of, 32. 

Jurruek* iti inhahltantflr descrlplion 
of the ceuniry la itd vicinity, &o>, 
114* 



KaretDZftj the capital of Cam bat, 98, 
Kempt home, narrative by G, W. Esq.j 

of a hasty trip to the Frankinoen&e 

Country, 402, 
Kibbee idver, a tributary of the NUer 

Kitat, Narrative of a journey from, to 
Sonmeanee, by Lieuteaant G. U. 
Robertaoiii 25ih N.l.^ 1 19 ; descrip- 
tion of the Town and Fort, 120; 
oJaaaification of the Uehwar Tribe, 
122; burial place of the Khaua 
ofi 123 ; installation of tho Khan 
of, 124 ; diary of the march from, 
to Sonmcaaee, 125-150. 

Kilwa, on the climate oft and i^peci- 
v^n of metal fouM at, 37 X 



Kirk, Aiaiitant-Surgeon H,, journey 
from Tajoora to inkober^ 317 ; do- 
serlplion of the Donakil Tribes* 
313 ; arrivals at Ambaboo and DuU 
ool, S21 ; arrival at the AATelli of 
Sat;allai 322 j halting ground of 
Wanlissan, 323 ; march ia Goon* 
gooiita, 325 ; attack on the eaeort 
by tb^ Bedonins, 327 > arrival at 
Bedikuroff, 329 ; at SunkuL, 331 ; 
at Oomergoolf, 332 ; arrivala ift the 
country of the Debani!! Wuhema 
tribes^ and at Kurandudahr 334 ; 
atation of Beraduda, 335 ; Kulallee 
Plain, and deseriRlioQ of the Dona* 
kil woment 336 ; eroaiing of the 
river 11a wash » 346 : arrival at the 
villngo of Farrit 34a j arrival at 
Atikobcr, 349, Table by on the 
Boute from Tajoora to AnkobeTg 
35. Aatrouoraicai Observationa by, 
355 ; Barometrical and Thermome- 
trieal Observations for defer mming 
the oleTations of atatioDs on the 
route between Tajoora and Aako- 
bort 356-360; diBtribution of the 
tribes between Tajoora and Shoai 
from information given by Mahomed 
Alif 361 f ohaarvatiooa by> to deter- 
mine the longitude of Ankober, 
30 L Report l)v, oa the magnetic M 
variation of Ankober, 365. Aecot^ni H 
by of Djebil Teer, or the Mountaitt 
of KirdSj 36d, 

Knight J R, C Esq., Indus Flotilla* re- 
port by ou the Arm I River, Lake 
Slnncbar,and river Narrab,96j re- 
marks on the kind of ateamer re- 
quired to navif^ate the Narrah* 100. 

Koomuut, mountaiD of« on whioh ths 
castle of Gwalior b built, 209, 

Koree, or ettfltcm branch of the In- 
dus, by B. R. Ai r^JctiolaoD, ^q*, 
111. 

Kootaar riven ^ branch of the Na^ 
rahi Be, 

Kurrachee, town of* ene of the porta 
of Scindc, notice of, 207. 



Languages used on the east coast tit 
A frica, 61 ; on the north- east isoumtp 
J>1 J on the weatorn shore of tlld 
Red Sea, and Gttlf of Aden, 03, 

Loeado, lake of 347* 

Leefeege,a large river oppo^te Moon* 
fla ialandy 50* 
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Tituwowii villagA of. on the left branch 

of tli0GoTind.OOO. 
ItQwrd^ letter from Mr» dated Kar- 

nuak* Deo. 20, 1840, reqnesting to 

b« provided with instnunents for 

geograpbioal purposes. 1. 
JLAflita llm Ibrahim^ Agil of the Ro- 

IwiCMySSl. 

Ijom, near Beyla, on the ezistenoe of 
Govper in the district of, bj Capt. 
Dfil'^HoBte, 117 5 notice of. 145. 

Ij^ntlbf llemoir by Commander H.B., 
USf.0 of the river Baphratei) 169 ; 
description by, continued from a 

, Ibrmer memoir, 173 ; description by, 
of theriyer between Bales and Gia- 
ber« in the low season, 180. 



llaoLeody Lient 6., Bombay Engin- 
•ers^ report by on the Gahra Creek, 
and state of the road between the 
town of Qahra and Tatta, March, 
1830, 103 i description of the towD> 
and price of provisions at Gahra, 
104; distance as measured between 
Ghara and Tatta, 106. 
Magadosha, or Mukudeshat descrip- 

don of, 30, 58, 72, 308. 
Hahomed Ali, information given by, 
reffarding the distribution of the 
tribes between Tojoora and Shoa, 
861. 

Maloolmson, note by J. G., on the 

. Laensterine Fossils from the Yin- 
diah lionntains, near Mandoo, and 
on the ijeriod of the elevation of 
that chain, 368; names of fossils 
found, 369 ; difference in the fall 
of rain at Bombay, Khandalla, and 
Poena, in the year 1835, by, 372. 

Mallia, taking of the town of by Col. 
Walker, 1809, 158. 

Handavie, route from to Hydrabad 
and Khyrpoor, 151-156. 

llandoo, on Fossils found near, 368. 

Marka, town of, 58. 

Mean, Lieutenant, notice of the mur- 
der of, at the river Jub or Govind, 
near Barawa, S78, 381. 

Meerpore, town of, east of flydrabad, 
S08. 

Mollnda, ancient city of, in the Bay 
of Formosa, 39. 

Xemour of the river Euphrates, by 
H. B. Lynch, I.N.. 169. 

Meric Mongoans, inhabitants of the 
country inland from Mombas, 80. 



Merka, description of the oountry 

near, 385. 
Meteorology of Feroaepore and Snk- 

kur, from the 1st January to the 

6th December. 1843, 420-426. 
Mombass, (or Mompass) and Lamoo, 

independent Arab ports, 61, 74. 
Mombaze, or Mampass, town of, 40. 
Mootamed Khan, Governor of Gwa- 

lior, some account of, 230. 
M oulee, notice of a copper mine near, 

128, 130. 
Munchar, lake of, 95, 96. 
Murray^ Dr. observations by, of the 

fall of rain at Mahabuleshwur, Pam- 

ghurry, Poona, and Bombay, in the 

monsoon of 1842, 373. 
Mysore, reports on the Kaolin earth 

of, 167. 



Nal, notice of the Fort and Town of, 
133. 

Narrah river, report on, 96; notices 
of, 108, 200. 

Narral river, a branch of the Indus 
below Bukkur, 200. 

Neelo, (Nile; notice of a supposed 
large river on the cast coast of Af- 
rica, 31. 

Nicholson, B. A. R. Esq, Civil Sur- 
geon, some account by, of the Ko- 
ree, or eastern branch of the Indus, 
April, 1842, 111. 



Oazee river, 59. 

Okha, district of, 161. 

Okhamundid, Historical, Geographi- 
cal, and Statistical Memoir on, by 
Captain G. L. G. Jacob, 157; Sta- 
tistical Table of the district of, 
162, 

Oomercote, town of, the birth-place 
of Ackbar, 208. 

Omo river, a large tributary of the 
Gochol, 61. 

Oomergoolf, hot spring in the neigh- 
bourhood of. 333. 

Oornatch, notice of the valley and 
river of, 138. 

Ootul, description of the Town of, 
146. 

Orlebar, A. B. Esq., visit by to the 

I , towns of Sehewan and Boobuk, and 
Lake of Munchur, Aug. 1839, 95. 



Patti, deieriptioTi of, 37t 75 ^ 

Petnb% doacriptioQ of, 75. 

PiDgareo river, a branch of tho Tndofl. 
below J 11 r ruck) notSce of^ 200. 

Pot tinker, Co^onol B.^ letter from, 
for ward itifr copiea of re porta on the 
Garrah Creek, and rtiutefrom Kur- 
rachee to Tut tali, by Lieutenant 
Buckle, I.N., and Liout. M'Leod, 
Bomlmy £]3gtiieer»j I00'-I03> 



Bofuei* Rtrer, notfcd of. 50. 

RoM; Cap lain » President of iHo So- 
eif?ty. Tables by, of a Series of Ob- 
Bervatjooa ou the Tide* in Bombay 
Harbour, from 1335 to IS40; witb 
trine preliminary remarks bj Dr 
ttuUt, Secretary, 236, 

Roth, opiniom of Dr on tbo Babr Am- 
iaI, 325. 

EiiBu Uiv«rf in the Gulf of EuCob, de* 
soriptioo of J 16 1> 



QutlifFa, or Killefy fivert south of 

Quibmanci, 59t 81. 
Quill manei, or Ozy river, Bay of For- 



Bahababj description of the rums of, 
near the Euphrates} 179* 

lied Sea, lao^oages ftpoken on the 
shores of, OS. 

Reporie on the Soda Soils of the Bar- 
ramahal, and Kaoila Earth of Mj- 
Bore, by Captain J. CampboU, 163* 

Eboad river^ notke of, 116. 

Rigbj, Lieutenant C. P^^ IGth rogt* 
Bombay N.Lt remarks by on tbe 
N.E coast of Africa, and tribes by 
wbich it is inhabited, March 1943, 
69- 

Risasch, or ancient bridge at Phunseh, 
notice of, 183. 

Robertson, Liout. G. H., 25th N.I., 
Narrative by of a journey from Ki- 
lat to Sonmecaneej y/a Nal, tho 
Baran Luk, and Ootul, 119. Halt- 
ing places.— Chah-i-Shazadee, 125^ 
Dushti-i-Goran, do. j Gundagen, 
126; Soorab, 127; Giidur, 128; 
Roshun-ab, 130; Kimlboot, 131; 
Chotook, do.; Tegh-ab, 132; Ha- 
zar Gunjee, 135; Gurrokh, do.; 
Guz, 136; Gaooto, do.; Oornatch, 
138; HussenPwer, 140; Baran Luk, 
do.; Kauejoe, 141; Sullou River, 
142; Pooralleo Uiver, do,; Sur-i- 
Ascea, 143 ; Shuhur-i-Belou, or Be- 
lu, 144; Dund, 145; Bochapeer, 
Bochoree, and Ootul, 14(3 ; Shckh 
Raj, 147 ; Churroon, do. ; Sou- 
racanoo, 148. 

Uod-i-Khance, (Khan's Kivor,) notice 
of, 12(3. 

Rogga, ruins of near tho Eupliratcs, 
175. 
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Sabia River, aaid to be a branch of 

the Ssmbese, 6L 
Sftffali*, Wi^lU ofi 322. 
Saka, the <]apital of Enarea, its m*- 

babitaats, their religioOf oustomsj 

San«adurra? Falls of, cotos by Major 
Sliding on, 5. 

Sciode, propbeaicfl conGernin^, 107. j 
I^otes on by Dr J. W. Winohester, I 
J 94 ; Climate of. 201 ; Revenue* of, ■ 
203 ; Irrigation of, 2lH ,* the Popula- 
tion, thoir Religion, and Educatioii 
in, 20a ; Soaporta of, 207* 

Sehew^an, visit to the town of, by A. 
B, Orlebor, Eaq., 75 j Dotioea of, 
114, 208. 

Sbangalla, or Slianka'U, tribe of> in- 
habiting a country to the north of 
Abyssinia, 88. 

Shahur-i-Khyra, notice of tho Fort 
and Town of, 129. 

Sheik Othban, grave of, a celebrated 
Bedouin, 344. 

Shikarporo, notice of the town of, 
208. 

Shobo tribe, to the north of Guardu- 
fui, description of, Gl. 

Simmon, a province at one time an- 
nexed to Euarea, G6. 

Smee, Captain T.'s researches on the 
east coast of Zanzibar, 23. 

Socotra, island of, 24. 

Sooltan Hammed, sovereign of Patta, 
interview with, 35. 

Soorab, notice of the valley and town 
of, 127. 

Soorieh, ruins of, on the banks of the 
Euplirates, 173. 

Sooruj Seen, Kuchwasa, tho man who 
built tho castio of Gwalior, 209 j 
names of his descendants who suc- 
ceeded and reigned after him, 211. 

Soumeancc, narrative of a journey to, 
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from Kilaty 119: various opinioni 

regarding the poaitioa of. 148. 
8t»t£stical Table of the OkhamuDdal 

district, 162. 
Stirling^ letter f^om Major, 6. 
Sokkur, Meteorological Tables of, 

4S0. 
Susa. a red nation to the south-west 

ofCaffa,63. 



of Melinda, and landing on tha Ma- 
labar coast, 74. 

Vikkur, a small sesport town of 
Scinde, 207. 

Yindiah Mountains, note on the pro« 
bable period of the elevation of, 
and on Fossils taken from, by J. O. 
Malcolmson, 860. 



Table by Assist-Surgeon B. Kirk, on 
the Route from Tajoora to Anko- 
ber, 360. 

Taboos, or Thapoos, ruins of, 178. 

Tajoora, journey from to Ankober, 
by As8ist.-Surgeon R. Kirk, 317. 

Tatta, on the Indus, inoonyenienoes 
and nnhealthiness of> as a port or 
station, 113 ; description of the 
country around) 194. 

Teltel tribe, a branch of the Affer or 
Adel tribes, notice of, 88. 

Thurr, or Great Indian Desert, notice 
of, 195. 

Tides, Tables of the, in Bombay Har* 
bour, from 1835 to 1840. by Captain 
Boss, 249-316 ; Preliminary Obser- 
vations by Dr Boist. 235; Semi- 
menstrual inequality of, 239 > sug- 
gestions for persoos who have op- 
portunities to make observations of, 
241; Bengal Observations, 248: 
Madras do., 250 5 Bombay do., 252. 

Tombat, island of, 50. 

Translation of the Gwalior Nameah, 
or Hbtory of Gwalior, from the 
Persian Manuscript, B08. 

Tshami, Queen of the Moolofallada 
Oallas, notice of, 195. 



Umo Lake, near Zingaro, into which 
slave merchants invariably throw a 
female, to propitiate the genius of 
the water, 67. 

Yaeoo de Gama, arrival of at the city 



Wabi, lake of, in the province of 
Koorchassi, 68. 

Waddy Koree, valley of, 329. 

Wafana, the capital of Wallamo, 68. 

WallamO} a Christian province adja- 
cent to Cambat. 68. 

Wara, a dye-plant used at Muscat, 5. 

'Winkhester» notes by Dr J. W., on 
the practibility 01 advancing an 
army from Europe into Asia, by 
the provinces of tne Euphrates and 
Tigris, 187. Some notes on Scinde 
by. 194. 

Woldee, Arab tribe of, their numbers, 
position, Ac, on the banks of the 
Euphrates) 1 70 ; description of the 
men and women, 171. 

Woolusma Mahomed, an Abyssinian 
chief, 348. 



Zambese river, 81. 

Zansibar, notices of, 41,75; exports 
and impsrts of, 45 ; description of 
the slave market of, 46 ; description 
of the Souallee inhabitants, 47 ; at- 
tempt to introduce innoculation in- 
to, 49 ; remarks on the climate, 42, 
77, 79; rivers of; on the dove 
plantations of, 376. 

Zelibe, ruins of, near the Euphrates, 
177. 

Zimbaoe, or Boozy river, supposed to 
be the Ophir of Scripture, 81. 

Zingero, province of, o7- 
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